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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL.   XXVI 


This  volume  collects  Ruskin'*s  writings  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
Deucalion — the  principal  work  here  included — was  itself  intended  by 
Kuskin  to  collect  *^  the  notices  of  phenomena  relating  to  geology  which 
were  scattered  through  my  former  works'*;^  but  the  scheme  of  that 
book  was  altered  as  it  advanced,  and  it  came  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  additional  studies.  Many  of  ^*  the  notices  *"  to  which  he  refers  are 
contained  in  other  volumes;  more  especially  the  fourth  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  in  the  case  of  geology,  and  The  Ethics  of  the  Dusty 
in  that  of  mineralogy.  These  are,  of  course,  not  here  repeated,  though 
references  to  them  are  often  supplied  in  editorial  notes.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  present  volume  brings  together  all  the  author^s  papers, 
letters,  lectures,  books,  and  catalogues  on  the  subjects  in  question. 

The  arrangement  is,  as  usually  in  this  edition,  chronological,  and 
the  contents  are:  I.  A  paper  of  186S,  to  which  the  author  attached 
considerable  importance.  On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy. 
n.  Two  papers  of  1865,  On  the  Shape  and  Structure  of  some  parts  of 
the  AIpSj  with  reference  to  Denudation.  III.  Seven  papers  (1867-1870), 
On  Banded  and  Brecciaied  Concretions.  IV.  Deucalion^  published  at 
intervals  between  1875  and  1883.  V.  A  paper  of  1884,  On  the  Dis- 
tinctions of  Form  in  Silica.     These  are  in  large  print. 

They  are  followed,  in  smaller  print,  by  VI.,  a  series  of  Catalogues 
of  Minerals  (1883-1886),  and  VII.,  a  Grammar  of  Silica  (hitherto  un- 
published). The  Catalogues  and  the  Grammar  are  parts  of  a  general 
scheme,  as  explained  below  (p.  Ix.). 

In  an  Appendix  various  minor  writings  are  collected.  These  also 
are  arranged  chronologically,  namely,  I.  A  Notice  respecting  some 
Artificial  Sections  illustrating  the  Geology  of  Chamouni  (1858).  II.  A 
series  of  letters  (1864)  on  the  Conformation  of  the  Alps,  with  especial 
reference  to  glacial  action.  III.  An  appreciation  (1874)  of  James 
David  Forbes  and  his  work  on  glaciers.  IV.  A  report  of  a  lecture  on 
Stones  (1876).     V.    Some  letters  on  the  Alpine  Club  (1878).     VI.  An 

>  See  Deucalion,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1  (below,  p.  333). 
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xviii  INTRODUCTION 

Introduction  to  Mr.  W.  6.  Collingwood^s  Limestone  Alps  of  Savoy 
(1884),  a  work  printed  by  Ruskin  as  a  ^'  Supplement  to  Deucalion^* 

Lastly,  the  Appendix  includes  some  fragments  (hitherto  unpublished) 
which  are  here  printed  from  Ruskin'^s  MSS.,  namely,  VII.,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  chapter  on  ^^The  Garnet,"^  intended  for  a  continuation  of 
In  Montibus  SanctiSy  and  VIII.,  ^^A  Greological  Ramble  in  Switzer- 
land^; this  is  mentioned  below,  p.  xxviii. 

Ruskin  complained  with  some  emphasis  that  his  contributions  to 
geology  and  mineralogy  attracted  little  attention,  as  compared  with 
his  writings  on  art,  ^Hhough  precisely  the  same  faculties  of  eye  and 
mind  are  concerned  in  the  analysis  of  natural  and  of  pictorial  forms.**"^ 
For  this  neglect  several  explanations  may  be  found.  The  world  is  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  formula,  ^^One  man,  one  subject.*"  To  Ruskin 
it  looked  for  criticisms  of  art  and  life,  and  descriptive  writing,  and 
did  not  care  to  consider  him  seriously  as  a  geologist.  Again,  Ruskin  in 
his  writings  on  geology  was  in  the  habit,  as  he  says,  of  ^^  teaching  by 
question,  rather  than  by  assertion ^;^  his  chapters  had  ^^ sometimes 
become  little  more  than  notes  of  interrogation  ^ ; '  he  did  not  from  the 
first  assume  the  tone  of  authority  which  he  permitted  himself  in  other 
subjects.  His  method  of  entering  upon  the  territory  of  the  men  of 
science  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  ingratiating.  He  did  not  profess 
to  have  studied  their  subjects  very  far ;  but  he  required  them  to  confess 
that  they  were  mostly  wrong,  and  that  they  must  begin  afresh  with 
new  systems  of  nomenclature  and  classification  of  his  devising.  But 
the  neglect  of  his  geological  writings  may  also  be  attributed  to  another 
cause,  lliey  were  not  considered,  because  they  were  little  known. 
They  were  buried  in  back  numbers,  scattered  in  miscellaneous  periodicals, 
or  distributed  among  scarce  pamphlets.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
volume,  which  for  the  first  time  collects  Ruskin'^s  studies,  will  serve  to 
call  more  attention  to  a  branch  of  his  work,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly interested,  which  is  rich  in  suggestion,  and  upon  which  he 
spent  much  labour,  both  in  research  and  in  literary  embellishment 

The  contents  of  this  volume  do  not  for  the  most  part  carry  us 
beyond  the  date  in  Ruskin'^s  life  which  we  have  already  reached ;  * 
though,  in  order  to  bring  all  his  studies  of  stones  together  in  the  same 
volume,  it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  incidentally  on  later  times.  In 
this  Introduction  we  shall   go  back  over  past  years,  tracing  Ruskin'*s 

1  See  On  DiHineiumi  qf  Form  in  Silica,  §§  3,  29  (below,  pp.  373,  386). 

«  Ibid.,  §  29,  p.  386. 

'  Deucalion,  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  18,  p.  342. 

«  His  illnem  of  1878 :  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxri. 
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geological  life,  so  to  say,  and  noting  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
varions  pieces  included  in  the  volume  were  written.  He  remarks  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  1864,  printed  in  this  volume,  that  he  had  spent 
^  eleven  summers  and  two  winters  in  researches  among  the  Alps,^  directed 
solely  to  the  questions  of  their  external  form  and  its  mechanical  causes  ^ 
(p.  548).  By  ^^ solely^  he  means  that  his  geological  researches  were 
thus  directed.  It  was  not  in  Ruskin's  nature  to  devote  himself  at 
any  time  solely  to  any  one  subject;  but  the  following  pages  will  show 
how  often,  and  how  long,  he  had  studied  the  questions  discussed  in 
this  volume. 

Geology  and  mineralogy,  and  not  painting  or  literature,  were  Ruskin^s 
earliest  love.  No  acquisition  of  later  years  —  not  his  most  radiant 
Turner  or  choicest  manuscript — ^gave  him  pleasure  so  keen  as  he  felt  in 
the  possession  of  his  first  box  of  minerals,'  and  no  subsequent  pos- 
session, he  says,  had  so  much  influence  on  his  life.^  The  ambition  of 
his  boyhood  was  to  connect  with  his  name,  not  a  system  of  art  criti- 
cism, but  a  system  of  mineralogy.^  The  dream  of  his  early  .manhood 
was  that  he  should  become,  not  a  master  of  English,  but  President 
of  the  Geological  Society.^  As  a  boy  he  spent  many  a  day  at  the 
British  Museum,  comparing  the  minerals  there  with  the  descriptions  oi 
them  in  Jameson'*s  Mineralogy  ;^  and'  for  a  present  on  his  fifteenjth  . 
birthday  he  chose  Saussure^s  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes — a  book  which 
to  the  end  of  his  working  life  was  almost  always  kept  at  hand  and  * 
frequently  quoted  and  refeiTed  to.  Saussure  was  his  master  in  geology,^ 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that  he  ^^had  gone  to  the  Alps,  as  I 
desired  to  go  myself,  only  to  look  at  them,  and  describe  them  as  they 
were,  lo\'ing  them  heartily — loving  them,  the  positive  Alps,  more  than 
himself,  or  than  science,  or  than  any  theories  of  science.""®  The  first 
of  his  prose  ^  writings,  which  appeared  in  print,  were  notices  on  the 
Colour  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Twisted  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc^^  His 
interest  was  excited,  as  he   says  in   Deucaliojiy  "very  early  in   life  by 

'  Presumably  he  omits  his  earlier  tours  of  1888  and  1885,  and  counts  1844, 
1846,  1849,  1851,  1854,  1856, 1859,  1860,  1861  (winter  also),  and  1862  (winter  also). 

*  FoTM  Clavigera,  Letter  4,  §  3. 
'  See  below,  p.  294  n. 

«  See  below,  pp.  97,  558. 
«"  Itnd,,  p.  97. 

^  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  by  Robert  Jameson,  F.R.S.E.,  Edinburgh,  1821.     See 
Pr^erita,  i.  §  189. 

*  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  214  n.),  and  voL  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  164). 
■  IM,,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  476).     Compare  below,  p.  560. 

*  A  slight  piece  of  verse  was  actually  first :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  xviii.  n. 
"  VoL  L  pp.  191-196. 
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the  fomiB  and  firacttues  in  the  mountain  groups  of  Savoy .""^  The 
paper  of  18S4,  ^  On  the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc,""  was  the  result  of 
obMTations  made  during  his  first  continental  tour  (1838).  His  second 
tour  was  in  1885  (his  geological  studies  on  that  occasion  have  already 
been  referred  to '),  and  in  his  versified  account  of  the  tour  **  the  dreams 
of  the  geologist  "^  find  place.^ 

At  Oxford  Ruskin  received  further  impetus  towards  the  study  of 
geology  from  the  attention  paid  to  him  by  Dr.  Buckland,  the  R€»Euler 
in  Geology.  He  mentions  how  great  a  favour  he  held  it  to  be  allowed 
to  prepare  diagrams  for  Buckland^s  lectures;*  and  he  records  how  at 
a  later  time  Buckland  enjoined  upon  him  to  read  Forbes's  Travels  in 
the  Alps  for  the  decisive  word  on  the  theory  of  glaciers  (p.  134).*  He 
spent  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  1840-1841  on  the  Continent,  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Buckland  from  Naples  a  notice  of  *^A  Landslip  near 
Giagnano,^  which  was  duly  communicated  to  the  Ashmolean  Society 
(Vol.  I.  p.  Sll).  He  had  become  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1840;  he  also  joined  the  Mineralogical  Society,  and  contributed  to  the 
Meteorological  Society^s  Trcmsadiona  (Vol.  I.  p.  206).  He  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  these  Societies,  and  had  once  heard  Darwin 
read  a  paper  at  the  Geological.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  dinner-party 
at  Dr,  Buckland^  he  had  met  Darwin.  "  He  and  I  got  together,*"  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  ^^and  talked  all  the  evening.*"^ 

In  184S  Kuskin  had  again  spent  several  months  among  the  Alps — 
engr6ltted,  as  he  said  in  letters  to  friends,  with  ^^snow  and  granite."*^^ 
To  what  purpose  his  studies  in  this  sort  were  directed,  appeared,  when 
the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  was  published  (1848),  in  the  sections 
"Of  Truth  in  Skies'*  and  ^Of  Truth  of  Earth."  His  observations  of 
the  phenomena  of  snow  and  ice  had  not,  however,  as  yet  been  entirely 
exact;  and  he  notes  in  Deuccdion  "a  grave  error,''  with  regard  to  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  "which,  strangely  enough,  remained  undetected, 
or  at  least  unaccused,  in  spite  of  all  the  animosity  provoked  by  my 
earlier  writings'*  (p.  129).  Similarly,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  (1860)  he  corrects  an  account  of  cloud-phenomena  among  the 
high  momitains  which,  in  the  first  volume,  he  had  accepted  from 
Saussure  without  independent  consideration." 

1  Deuealianf  i.  eh.  zir.  §  5  (below,  p.  275  and  n.). 
«  VoL  I.  p.  XXX. 
«  Vol.  II.  p.  407  (29). 
«  PraUrUa,  i.  §  225. 

*  Cbmptire  Ibrt  Clamgera,  Letter  34^  §  13. 

*  From  a  letter  oi  April  22, 1837>  given  in  full  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 
T  Vol.  II.  pp.  222-223. 

^  See  on  tbui  subject  The  Storm-Cloud  oj  the  Nineteenth  Century^  §  62. 
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"/u/y  16. — I  h«ve  just  had  a  most  uncomfortable  chat  with  Pro- 
fessor Forbes — uncomfortable  because  my  father  forced  me  to  show 
tay  sketches  when  they  didn't  want  to  see  them,  and  because  when 
I  bad  found  him  out,  which  I  did  not  for  a  long  time,  I  knar 
nothing  of  what  he  had  asserted."  ^j 

,      ■■         ■■  .       ;      .' ;  jm 
TW  dkiy  tbea  i«oowdB  to  deacribe  •  moqntKin.  w^^i^f^^i-s:  > 

*'W1km  I  fat  np  tikis  aorning  I  waa  quite  aihirtai^  Bnli»ailiij|) 
mA  a  Uttk  fieveridi  fedfaig  altiq(eaer.  It  nfOL  ba  a.fai!^  liHHilf 
to  Ma  narar  to  «alk  too  quieUjr  op  biU  ofaia.  .Ifi»  vaNt^on  ffm 
joamqp  |»odnd  aw  op  ao  ow^lotelr.  Altor  tappkiii^^lfph  JlgM 
Old  Mr.  Aademm  «»ina  in-«  pinsut  ngtfa^rrto^,  wl^  <jM 
at  friaa  gotog  oat  tiU  t«H-«n  tbe^^^  <  >*"^^m'g^jf  A^ 

— croesing  the  valley  of  the  Col — up  hills  on  o^er  s^de,  reached  the 
summit  on  the  left  of  the  Col  about  two;  view  noble,  but  Bernese 
Alps  jost  topped  bj  cloud.  Professor  Forbes  telb  me  the  summit  so 
conspicuous  from  Martigny  is  the  Bietschhom — the  one  with  the 
jagged  ridge  above  Brieg  the  Aletschhom — ^the  little  glacier  coming 
from  it  the  Ober  Aletsch  Glacier.  The  peak  seen  from  the  Valais, 
Simplon  way,  is  the  Matterhom.  The  broad  expanse  above  the 
Kaltwasser  Glacier,  which  rose  to-day  as  I  climbed  to  a  noble  eleva* 
tion,  is  the  Breithom,  the  side  of  it  to  the  north,  remarkable  for  a 
perfect  line  of  snow  at  an  angle  of  45'',  is  the  Monte  Leone.  De- 
scended from  this  point  of  view  by  a  little  lake,  and  climbed  a 
higher  peak,  which  at  length  fully  rewarded  me;  it  commanded  the 
Valais  far  down^  the  Bernese  Alps  in  their  whole  extent  unbroken, 
and  two  mountains  beyond  the  Valley  of  Saas,  which  I  took  for  the 
Monte  Rosa  and  Cervin,  but  Professor  Forbes  tells  me  they  are  no 
such  thing.  I  think  not  myself  now.  The  wind  was  violent,  and  the 
slaty  ridge^  shattered  and  broken  into  deep  crevices,  afforded  small 
footing,  so  that  I  stayed  not  long,  but  it  was  a  g}orious  panorama. 
Descended    among   steep  loose    sliding    stones  to  the   edge  of  the 
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loveliest  snow  lake  I  ever  saw — crystal  water^  lightly  rippled^  edge 
of  snow,  which  appeared  to  have  melted  below  and  Uien  broken  off, 
giving  a  sharp  edge.  The  pieces  which  fell  into  the  water  extended 
much  fiurther  under  it  than  above,  and  being  perfectly  pure,  exhibited 
its  fine  green.  A  vast  field  extended  above  it.  Altogether  a  day  to 
be  most  grateful  for,  and  to  remember  long." 

Othor  extracts  from  Ruskin^s  diary  of  1844  have  been  given  in  Vol.  III. 
(pp.  xxv.-xxvii.),  and  some  were  included  by  him  in  Prasterita  (ii.  §§  97 
seq.).  His  mind  was  during  this  tour  mainly  fixed  on  the  clouds 
and  rocks  and  snows.  After  the  meeting  with  Forbes  he  went  up  to 
the  Bell  Alp.^  The  panorama  of  the  Alps  as  seen  from  that  place, 
which  he  drew  at  this  time  and  afterwards  slightly  coloured,  is  in  the 
Kuskin  Museum  at  Sheffield;  he  refers  to  it  in  this  volume  as  giving 
trustworthy  record  of  the  then  state  of  the  snows  (p.  222). 

The  next  impulse  which  Ruskin  received  was,  however,  in  the 
direction  of  pictures,  his  Italian  tour  of  1845  being  followed  by  the 
second  volume  of  Modem  Painters.  The  next  year  found  him  again 
for  a  short  time  among  the  Alps,  but  he  went  on  to  Italy  and  his 
preoccupations  were  now  with  painting  and  architecture.^  On  the  way 
home,  however,  in  1845,  he  halted  at  the  Pass  of  the  St.  Gothard  in 
connexion  with  Turner'^s  drawings.  Stones  and  rocks  here  again  occupied 
his  attention.^  But  his  thoughts  were  principally  tending  at  this  time 
in  the  direction  which  was  to  lead  him  to  write  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  ArchUedure  and  TTie  Stones  of  Venice.  His  interest  in  geology, 
tiiough  for  a  while  overlaid  by  other  studies,  was  still  keen.  Thus  in 
1847  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Geological 
Section  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association;*  and  in 
his  diary  for  1846-1847  there  are  some  pages  in  which  he  classifies, 
with  reference  to  various  drawings  of  his  own,  the  different  forces  which 
seem  to  have  governed  mountain  forms.  He  lays  particular  stress,  here 
as  always,  on  *^the  muscular  or  inherent  structure '**  and  ^*the  undula- 
tory  power."^ 

When  TTie  Seven  Lamps  was  out  of  his  way,  Ruskin  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  1849  for  Chamouni  once  more,  and  it  was  on  his  work 
there  and  afterwards  at  Zermatt  that,  as  he  says  in  this  volume  (Lime- 
stone  Preface),  the  mountain  studies  in  the   fourth  volume   of  Modem 


vulffarii 


1  So  Ruskin  always  wrote  this  place-name,  regarding  ''Bel  Alp"  as  ''a  modern 


See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xx. 
»  See  Vol.  V.  p.  xvi. 
♦  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xxv.  and  n. 
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Painters  were  principally  based.  The  extracts  from  his  diaries  of  1849, 
abready  given  (Vol.  V.  pp.  xvii.  seq.\  show  how  careful  those  studies 
were.  The  diary  of  this  tour  contains  many  lists  of  minerals,  geological 
sections,  and  observations.  A  passage  describing  the  ruin  of  the  Cascade 
des  Pelerins  is  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  PahUers}  Another 
passage  of  the  kind  may  here  be  given,  in  connexion  with  what  he 
says  (p.  552)  about  his  watching  of  the  Alpine  watercourses : — 

''Chamouni^  Sunday,  June  17 th. — Half-past  five.  Pouring  still; 
and  fresh  snow  just  down  to  the  level  of  the  pines,  «11  along,  from 
the  top  of  Montanvert  bending  in  above  the  ch&lets  of  Blaiti^re 
Dessous;  out  again  and  well  on  to  the  top  of  Tapia;  then  taken 
up  by  the  lower  ridge  of  La  C6te,  and  the  correspondent  ridge  of 
Taconay,  which  I  always  thought  till  this  moment  was  much  lower. 
But  that  notch  in  both  their  flanks  at  the  same  level  is  significative ; 
I  must  examine  it  I  got  out,  however,  before  dinner  to-day ;  during 
a  fair  blink  which  lasted  just  long  enough  to  let  me,  by  almost 
running  and  leaping  all  the  streams,  reach  the  end  of  the  pinewood 
next  the  Source  of  the  Arveron,  in  order  to  see  the  waterfall.  I  had 
then  to  turn  to  the  left  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Arveron,  when, 
behold,  a  sight  new  to  me — an  avalanche  had  evidently  taken  place 
from  the  glacier  into  the  very  bed  of  the  great  cataract,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  stream  was  as  nearly  choked  as  could  be 
with  balls  and  ellipsoids  of  ice,  from  the  size  of  its  common  stonea 
to  that  of  a  portmanteau,  which  were  rolling  down  with  it  wildly, 
generally  swinging  out  and  in  of  the  water  as  it  waved,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  shallow  parts  tumbled  and  tossed  over  one  another, 
and  then  plunging  back  into  the  deep  water  like  so  many  stranded 
porpoises,  spinning  as  they  went  down,  and  showing  their  dark  backs 
with  wilder  swings  after  their  plunge — white  as  they  emerged — black, 
owing  to  their  clearness  as  seen  in  the  water,  the  stream  itself  of  a 
pale  clay  colour,  opaque,  larger  by  one-half  than  ever  I  saw  it,  and 
running,  as  I  suppose,  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  whole 
mass — water  and  ice — looking  like  some  thick  paste  full  of  plums  or 
ill-made  pineapple  ice  with  quantities  of  fruit  in  it ;  and  the  whole, 
looking  like  a  solid  body  (for  the  nodules  of  ice  hardly  changed 
their  relative  position  during  the  quarter  of  a  minute  they  were 
severally  in  sight),  going  down  in  a  mass,  thundering  and  rumbling 
against  the  bottom  and  the  shore,  and  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  it 
made  one  giddy  to  look  at  it ;  and  this  the  more,  because  on  raising 
the  eye  there  was  the  great  cataract  itself — every  time  it  was  seen 

»  See  Vol.  VI.  pp.  342-344  n. 
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startling  one  as  if  it  had  just  begun,  or  were  increasing  every  in- 
stant, like  a  large  avalanche  bounding  and  hurling  itself  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  it  was  striving  to  dash  itself  to  pieces,  not  falling 
because  it  could  not  help  it — and  behind,  there  was  a  fearful  storm 
coming  up  bj  the  Breven,  its  grisly  clouds  warping  up  as  it  seemed 
against  the  river  and  cataract,  and  pillars  of  hail  behind." 

Two  more  of  his  drawings  of  the  time  are  here  introduced— one 
(Plate  A)  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamouni,  the  other  of  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc,  as  seen  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  looking  towards 
Courmayeur  (Plate  B).  For  the  time,  however,  Ruskin  laid  by  his 
observations  and  drawings  of  the  mountains,  for  he  was  now  to  devote 
the  greater  part  of  three  years  to  7%^  Stofies  of  Venice.^  In  the  early 
summer  of  1854  that  long  task  was  over,  and  he  set  out  again  for 
Switzerland  and  Chamouni.  On  this  tour  the  observations  of  1849 
were  supplemented,  and  Ruskin  felt  himself  equipped  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Modem  Painters. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  with  its  close  analysis  and 
description  of  mountain  structure,  formed  in  the  author'*s  opinion,  as 
stated  in  this  volume  (p.  568),  ^^the  most  valuable  and  least  faultful 
part  of  the  book.**"  He  began  to  republish  these  chapters  in  1884 
in  a  series  of  reprints  entitled  In  Montibus  Sanctis^  Geologists  also 
account  them  the  most  important  of  his  contributions,  or  aids,  to 
their  science.  "We  must  not  forget  his  services  to  our  science,"  said 
the  President  of  the  Geological  Society  in  an  obituary  notice  of 
Ruskin,  "in  directing  the  attention  of  artists  and  others  to  the  effect 
of  geological  structure,  and  of  the  characters  of  rocks,  on  scenery''"; 
and  the  speaker  added  that  the  chapters  in  Modem.  Painters  "might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  many  geologists."**^  Ruskin  himself  made 
a  more  modest  claim  for  them;  they  "should  be  read,""  he  said,  "to 
young  people  by  their  tutors  as  an  introduction  to  geological  study."*"^ 

Certainly  those  chapters  are  typical  of  Ruskin's  point  of  view  in 
approaching  geology.  He  was  little  interested  in  unknown  ages  and 
immeasurable  forces.  And  so,  in  Deucalion^  Ruskin  defines  "our  own 
work^  as  beginning  where  all  theory  ceases,  and  as  being  the  study 
of  forms  which  have  "actually  stood  since  man  was  man"  (p.  118). 

>  See  the  tuiniiiary  of  these  years  in  Vol.  V.  p.  xxxi. 

^  The  notes  which  he  appended  in  that  year  to  the  chapters  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  VI.  at  pp.  116,  121,  122,  124,  126,  128,  131,  132,  133,  136,  136,  138;  Post- 
scripts at  pp.  127>  145 ;  the  Preface  to  the  reprinto,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  678. 

>  Annual  address  by  the  President,  William  WhiUker,  F.R.S.,  May  1900 :  see 
the  Quarterly  Journal  qjf  the  Geological  Society^  vol.  66,  pp.  Ix.,  Ixi. 

*  Modem  Painters,  voL  iv.  (note  of  1886),  Vol.  VI.  p.  128. 
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Simiiarlj  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  A.  Tylor,  who  had  sent  him  a 
paper  from  the  Geological  Magasme^  he  wrote  (1875): — 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  sending  me  the  bhiomial  curve  and 
the  Glaciers  on  Mount  Sinai — but  it's  all  much  too  grand  and  far 
away  back  for  me.  I  don't  care  three  farthings  what  happened 
when  Mount  Sinai  was  under  ice. 

"I  want  to  know  how  long  the  Staubbach  has  been  falling 
where  it  is  in  the  Valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  why  it  hasn't  cat 
itself  further  back  ? 

''There's  a  mere  nutshell  of  a  question  for  you  geologists.  Yon 
ought  to  crack  it  for  me  as  easily  as  a  squirrel  does  a  beeeh-nut, 
and  give  me  my  question  out  of  the  shell.  But  I  can't  get  anybody 
ever  to  answer  about  what  I  want  to  know." 

The  bent  of  Ruskin^s  mind,  in  ail  such  studies,  was  severely  practical 
(p.  166).  He  turned  away  from  theory,  conjecture,  speculation,  to  what 
could  certainly  be  known,  seen,  drawn,  and  measured.  In  DeycaJiov^ 
and  elsewhere,  he  often  speaks  with  seeming  contempt  of  ** science^ 
and  ^  men  of  science  "^ ;  but,  as  one  of  the  acutest  of  his  critics  *  has 
pointed  out,  this  was  a  piece  of  literary  ^Tie^^.  ^*lt  was  on  the  point 
of  science  that  issue  was  joined ;  and  if  he  did  not  reproach  his  adver* 
sary  in  that  this  adversary  was  too  little,  and  not  too  much,  a  man 
of  science,  he  reproached  him  to  no  purpose.^'  And,  in  fact,  what 
Ruskin  claimed  for  his  own  writings  on  mountain  form  is  that  they 
are  of  observation,  experiment,  and  verification  all  compact.  What 
he  wrote  was  founded  not  on  what  he  had  read  in  books,  but  on  his 
own  "watchings  of  the  Alps'";  he  "closed  all  geological  books,*"  and 
set  himself  "to  see  the  Alps  in  a  simple,  thoughtless,  and  untheoris- 
ing  manner,  but  to  see  them,  if  it  might  be,  thoroughly ."*"  *  Hence,  he 
asserted  that  the  work  of  Proserphiaj  which  was  tentative,  was  "  quite 
different  from  that  of  Deucalion^  which  is  authoritative  as  far  as  it 
reaches,  and  will  stand  out  like  a  quartz  dyke,  as  the  sandy  specula- 
tions of  modem  gossiping  geologists  get  washed  away.**"* 

Ruskin,  then,  in  Modem  Painters  limited  himself  to  what  could  be 
securely  seen   in  mountain   form.      But   incidentally   he   touched   upon 

^  For  this  paper  see  p.  290  n.,  and  compare  p.  868.  For  other  references  to 
Mr.  Tylor,  see  p.  [316  n.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  107,  VoL  XV.  p.  369,  and  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  lui. 

*  John  Riufkin,  by  Mrs.  Meynell,  p.  245.  Mrs.  Meynell  calls  attention,  as  an 
example  of  Ruskiu's  '' exquisite  and  characteristic  wit,"  to  his  criticism  of  Tyndall's 
phrase  "contact  with  facts/'  as  expressive  merely  of  '^occasional  collision  with 
them."     See  helow,  p.  286. 

'  Modrm  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  214  n.,  476). 

*  Proferpina,  ii.  ch.  i.  §  42  (Vol.  XaV.  p.  413).    Compare,  below,  p.  197. 
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problems  of  the  post,  and  put  out  statements  not  at  the  time  generally 
received.  He  made  notes  of  some  of  these  in  his  Appendix  (*^Rock 
Cleavage^),  laying  special  stress  on  aqueous,  as  opposed  to  igneous, 
causes  of  structure  in  the  detail  of  mountain  forms;  and  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  ^*  still  fancied  that  ice  could  drive  imbedded  rocks 
and  wear  down  rock  surfaces,^  ^  he  challenged  the  accepted  opinion  about 
the  erosive  action  of  rivers;  and  he  questioned  generally  whether  the 
explanations  by  geologists  of  the  effects  of  pressure  were  adequate  to 
the  phenomena  to  be  explained.  Perhaps  it  was  of  these  heresies  that 
Ruskin's  father  was  thinking  in  a  characteristic  letter  to  Mrs.  Simon, 
written  at  a  time  when  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Pamtera  was 
being  much  discussed.  The  father^s  admiration  for  his  son^s  work  was 
always  tempered  by  regard  for  received  opinions: — 

"1  BiLUTEK  Street,  \Qth  Ftinruary,  1858. 

''Mrs.  R.  named  to  me  your  having  heard  that  my  Son's  meddling 
with  Political  Economy  might  weaken  his  Influence  in  matters  of  Art.  I 
feared  this  myself,  but  by  his  own  confession  his  studies  of  Pohtical 
Economy  have  not  encroached  much  on  his  time — and  on  this  weary 
subject  a  few  new  ideas  will  do  no  harm.  The  Times  couples  him  with 
Dr.  Guthrie,  and  says  they  are  both  in  a  state  of  helpless  Ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  Political  Philosophy.^  I  might,  perhaps,  prefer  the 
Simplicity  of  Dr.  Guthrie  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Times;  but,  if  my  Son 
has  so  greatly  committed  himself  in  his  last  little  book,  I  trust  to  the 
talk  of  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Helps,  and  Mr.  Carlyle  bringing  us  an  amended 
Second  Edition.  I  hope  the  public,  as  far  as  it  kindly  interests  itself  in 
my  Son's  writings,  will  not  suppose  his  Geology  also  a  deviation  from  the 
right  path.  From  Boyhood  he  has  been  an  artist,  but  he  has  been  a 
geologist  from  Infancy,  and  his  geology  is  perhaps  now  the  best  part  of 
his  Art,  for  it  enables  him  to  place  before  us  Rocks  and  Mountains  as 
they  are  in  Nature,  in  place  of  the  very  bad  likenesses  of  these  objects 
presented  to  us  in  most  of  the  old  paintings  or  modem  Drawings." 

Notice  of  Artificial  Sections  at  Chamouni. — Ruskin  was  always  learn- 
ing; and  having  finished  his  fourth  volume,  he  set  out  for  Chamouni 
once  more.  On  this  tour  (1856),  again,  he  was  busily  engaged,  as  we 
have  seen  in  an  earlier  volume,^  in  geological  studies.     At  this  time  he 

»  See  VoL  VI.  p.  116  (note  of  188^). 

^  In  a  review  on  January  2,  1858,  of  The  City,  Us  Sins,  and  its  Sorrows,  by 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D,,  contaiui^  an  incidental  notice  of  Ruskin's  Political  Economy 
of  Art  (published  in  1857) :  '*  "niese  are  men  of  great  power,  of  great  eloquence, 
and  of  great  popularity.  It  is  surely  instructive  to  see  such  men,  distinguished 
iu  their  respective  spheres,  displaying  the  most  helpless  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy." 

»  Vol.  VIL  p.  xxi. 
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followed  closely  the  papers  in  geological  magazines  and  discussions  at  the 
learned  societies.  In  the  year  1856  there  had  been  some  criticism  of  the 
statements  made  by  Forbes  with  regard  to  the  geological  constitution 
of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  Forbes  had  shown  in  his  Travels^  from 
observations  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain, 
that  *^  there  were  appearances  of  limestone  dipping  under  the*  granite  of 
Mont  Blanc.^  Ruskin  had  illustrated  the  same  phenomena  in  the  fourth 
volome  of  Modem  Pamtera.^  Now,  however,  the  observations  had  been 
called  in  qnestion,  and  Forbes  replied  to  his  critics  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.'  Ruskin  determined  to  utilise 
his  opportunities  at  Chamouni  to  investigate  the  subject  yet' further; 
and  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  employed  work-* 
men  to  excavate.  The  excavations  came  to  an  end  with  an  accident, 
as  he  describes  in  Deucalion  (p.  288).  His  diary  of  1856  contains 
several  mentions  of  the  "pickaxe  and  spade ^  work  which  he  directed, 
and  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  results  obtained,  with  coloured 
iketcfaes.  He  afterwards  communicated  these  results  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  This  "Notice**  comes  first  in  the  Appendix 
(I.)  to  the  present  volume  (pp.  645-547). 

Artistic  work — ^the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  Tumer^s  draw- 
ings. The  Elements  of  Drawings  Academy  Notes,  and  other  things — now 
occupied  Ruskin  for  some  years,  and  tibiere  was  still  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  Painiers  to  be  finished.^  It  was  not  till  this  had  been 
dime,  and  Unto  this  Last  had  been  written,  that  Ruskin  found  leisure 
to  resume  his  geological  studies.  The  years  1861-1863  were  an  im- 
portant time  in  what  I  have  called  his  geological  life;  and  it  is 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  workings  of  his  mind,  that  the  same 
years  should  be  those  in  which  he  was  much  occupied  with  Political 
Economy.^  Wide  as  was  his  intellectucd  range,  and  scattered  as  was 
his  work,  thei*e  was  always  some  inner  bond  correlating  his  studies. 
Thus,  as  he  tells  us  in  Deucalion^  his  studies  in  the  origin  and  sculpture 
of  mountain  form  were  connected  in  his  own  mind  ^^with  the  prac- 
tical hope  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  mountain 
peasantry  to  an  intelligent  administration  of  the  natural  treasures  of 
their  woods  and  streams'**  (p.  339). 

In  1861  Ruskin  **went  into  Savoy  and  spent  two  winters  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  Mont  Scdeve,  in  order  to  study  the  secondary  ranges 

>  See  cb.  xi.  pp.  202  seq.  (edition  of  1900). 

«  See  Vol.  VI.  pp.  255,  256. 

'  See  the  references  given  below,  p.  5i5  n. 

*  See  Vol.  VII.  pp.  xxv.  tea. 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XVII. 
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of  the  Alps  and  their  relation  to  the  Jura^  (p.  669).  We  have  eeen 
some  noteS)  in  an  earlier  volume,  of  his  geological  rambles  at  Moiuez 
(Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixi.).  It  was  at  this  time^  that  he  read  Studisr^s 
Geohgie  der  SchweiZj  ^Meaming  enough  German  to  transl«te  for  him- 
self the  parts  of  his  volumes  which  relate  to  the  Northern  AJpt^ 
and  *^  writing  thbm  out  carefully,  with  brilliantly  illuminated  enlarge- 
m^its  of  his  tiny  woodcuts,  proposing  the  inmiediate  presentatioii  of 
the  otherwise  somewhat  dull  book  to  the  British  public  in  this  deoo- 
rated  form  ^  (below,  p.  569).  The  translations  from  Studer  with  these 
coloured  drawings,  are  preserved  at  Brantwood  in  a  volume  lettered 
<>Rock  Book,  1861-2.''  In  another  note-book  at  Braiitwood  there 
are  further  extracts  from  Studer,  and  several  pages  describing  what 
may  be  called  a  geological  ramble  in  Switzerland  (with  a  scheme  for 
further  routes  of  the  same  kind).  Some  passages  of  this  are  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  (pp.  577--579).  One  may  surmise 
that  the  proposed  presentation  of  Studer  in  decorative  form  would 
have  contained  more  of  Ruskin  than  of  Studer.  This  may  have  been 
the  beginning  of  ^^the  book  about  Switzerland  which  people  would 
buy"  that  he  mentioned  to  his  father.^  "The  Scenery  of  Switzer- 
land, by  the  Author  of  Modem  Painters'*^  would  have  run,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  into  many  editions. 

The  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy  (186S). — His  mountain  studies  at 
Momex  and  Annecy  were,  however,  to  take  a  different  form.  In  186% 
Professor  Ramsay  had  published  a  paper'  on  the  action  of  glaciers 
which  caused  a  great  stir  in  the  scientific  world.  It  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  Ruskin's  mind  or  to  accord  with  his  own  observations; 
and  having  undertaken  to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  selected 
for  his  subject  "The  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy.""  At  that 
time,  says  Mr.  CoUingwood,  "many  distinguished  foreign  geologists 
were  working  at  the  Alps;  but  little  of  conclusive  importance  had 
been  published,  except  in  papers  embedded  in  Transactions  of  various 
societies.     Professor  Alphonse  FavTe^s.  great  work^  did  not  appear  until 

^  And  not  in  18C6,  as  he  states  below,  p.  669;  though  the  second  note-book 
of  extracts  from  Studer  uo  doubt  belongs  to  the  later  year. 

»  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxxii. 

'  Further  particuhirs  of  it  will  be  found  below,  p.  Ixv. 

*  Becherchea  G^ologiques  dans  les  parties  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemont  et  de  la  Suisse, 
ffoisines  du  Mont-Blane,  3  vols.  At  vol.  i.  p.  251  of  this  book,  Professor  Favre 
thus  refers  to  Ruskin's  paper  Hn  regard  to  the  clifis  of  the  Saleve) :  "  Demiere- 
ment  M.  Ruskin  a  ni^  la  presence  de  ces  couches  redress^  II  pense  que  les 
divisions  que  Ton  voit  dans  les  roches  sent  produites  par  le  clivage,  et  que  les 
couches  presque  horizontales  de  la  montagne  se  prolongent  dans  celles  que  Ton 
croit  verticalcs  {The  Geologist,  1863,  vi.  257)." 
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1867,  and  Hib' Mechanwma  der  Gebirgsbildung  of  Profbssor  Heim  not 
till  1978;  so  that  for  an  English  public  the  subject  was  a  fi*e8h  one.^^ 
Hie  teports  and  discussions  of  Ruskin^s  paper  in  the  reviews  and 
magannes  testify  to  the  interest  which  his  paper  aroused.  It  was 
founded  on  close  study  of  the  phenomena,  and  was  very  carefully 
written,  containing  many  passages  of  such  eloquence  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  author  of  Modem  Painters.  Unfortunately  the 
mamneript  is  not  among  Ruskin's  papers,  nor  do  the  editors  know 
whether  it  is  anywhere  extant.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  writers 
of  the  notices  in  the  London  Review  and  the  Geologist  had  access  either 
to  the  author^s  manuscript  or  to  full  shorthand  notes.  In  this  volume^ 
therefore,  Ruskin^s  abstract  of  his  lecture  (pp.  3-11)  is  supplemented  by 
the  account  in  the  London  Review  (pp.  lS-17),  and  by  additional 
pasMiges  from  the  Geologist  (see  the  notes  at  pp.  4,  5,  7,  9).  From  the 
latter  source  two  of  the  diagrams  shown  by  Ruskin  at  the  lectui*e  are 
also  reproduced  (Plates  I.  and  III.). 

A  main  object  of  the  lecture  was  to  protest  against  the  extreme 
application  of  the  glacier  theories  which  Ramsay^s  paper  was  bringing 
into  vogue.  Ruskin  also  combated  the  explanation  given  by  the  Swiss 
geologists  of  the  north-west  face  of  the  Saleve.  This  had  been  ^^con- 
sidered to  be  formed  by  vertical  beds,  raised  into  that  position  during 
the  tertiary  periods  ^ ;  Ruskin^s  investigations  led  him,  on  the  contrary, 
to  conjecture  that  *^the  appearance  of  vertical  beds  was  owing  to  a 
pecoliariy  sharp  and  distinct  cleavage,  at  right  angles  with  the  beds^^ 
(p.  6).  "I  was  the  first  to  point  out,"  says  Ruskin  of  this  lecture, 
^the  real  relation  of  the  vertical  cleavages  to  the  stratification,  in  the 
limestone  ranges  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation  in  Savoy''  (p.  98X 
A  drawing  which  is  at  Brantwood  and  is  here  reproduced,  with  Ruskin's 
note,  illustrates  the  phenomena  in  question  (Plate  II.).  He  took  the 
Brezon — brisant,  breaking  wave — as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  mighty 
wave-like  action  of  the  force  that  moulds  gigantic  rock-masses  almost 
into  breakers  ready  to  nod  and  fall.  The  structure  of  the  "Lime- 
stone Alps  of  Savoy''  was  described  in  further  detail  twenty  years 
later  by  Ruskin's  pupil,  Mr.  Collingwood,  in  a  work  so  entitled,  which 
was  published  as  a  "Supplement  to  Deucalion.''* 

Letters  on  the  Conformation  of  the  Alps  (1864). — Ruskin  continued 
the  controversy  in  the  letters  to  the  Reader^  which  are  collected  in 
the  Appendix  (II.  pp.  548--558).  These  letters  show  his  usual  skill 
in  controversy,  and  contain  many  fine  passages.  They  were  too  de- 
sultory to  make  any  decisive  mark,  but  they  did  not  lack  attentive 
*  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  205. 
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readers.    In  one  of  the  letters  Ruskin  supported  Forbears  theory  of 

gladers,  and  referred  to  the  ^* envious  temper^  of  some  of  its  critics 

(p.  550).     Principal  Forbes  noticed  the  reference,  and  wrote  id  Buskin 

the  letter  of  thanks  which  is  printed  below  (p.  661).     Ruskin^s  incur* 

sion  into  the  geological  field  was  the  subject  also  of  conversation  and 

correspondence  with  Carlyle,  who  sent  the  following  letter  in  reply  to 

some  gifl;s  from  Ruskin: — 

'^Chblbra,  22  Februarjf,  1066. 

**  Dear  Ruskin, — You  have  sent  me  a  munificent  Box  of  Cigars^  for  which 
what  can  I  say  in  answer?     It  makes  me  both  sad  and  glad.    Ay  de  mil 

''We  are  such  stuff 
Gone  with  a  puff, 
Then  think,  and  smoke  Tobacco!" 

The  Wife  also  has  had  her  Flowers;  and  a  letter  which  has  charmed  the 
female  mind.  You  forgot  only  the  first  chapter  of  Aglaia: — don't  forget; 
and  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future. 

"The  Geology  Book  wasn't  Jtikes;  I  found  it  again  in  the  Magazine^ — 
reviewed  there:  'Phillips,'  is  there  such  a  name?  It  has  again  escaped 
me.  I  have  a  notion  to  come  out  actually  some  day  soon;  and  take  a 
serious  Lecture  from  you  on  what  you  really  know,  and  can  give  me  some 
intelligible  outh'ne  of,  about  the  Rocks; — bones  of  our  poor  old  Mother; 
which  have  always  been  venerable  and  strange  to  me.  Next  to  nothing  of 
rational  could  I  ever  learn  of  the  subject.  That  of  a  central  fire,  and 
molten  sea,  on  which  all  mountains,  continents,  and  strata  are  spread  float- 
ing like  so  many  hides  of  leather,  knocks  in  vain  for  admittance  into  me 
these  forty  years:  who  of  mortals  can  really  believe  such  a  thing!  And 
that,  in  descending  into  mines,  these  geological  gentlemen  find  themselves 
approaching  tensibly  their  central  fire  by  the  sensible  and  undeniable  incre<ue 
of  temperature  as  they  step  down,  round  after  round — has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  argue  a  length  of  ear  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  which  is 
the  real  miracle  of  the  phenomenon.  Alas,  alas :  we  are  dreadful  ignoramuses 
all  of  us !     Answer  nothing ;  but  don't  be  surprised,  if  I  turn  up  some  day. 

"Yours  ever, 

"T.  Carlylk." 

This  letter  may  have  suggested  to  Ruskin  to  write  The  Ethics  of  the 
Dust — a  "lecture  on  Crystallography"  which  Carlyle  highly  praised.^ 

Papers  on  *^ Denudation''^  (1865). — Meanwhile  the  letters  on  the 
Conformation  of  the  Alps  were  followed  up  in  the  next  year  by  two 
papers  in  the  Geological  Magazine  on  '^The  Shape  and  Structure  of 

»  See  VoL  XVIIL  p.  Ltxiv. 
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some  Parts  of  the  Alps,  with  reference  to  Denudation^  (pp.  21--34). 
These  papers,  which  were  very  cai-efully  written,  deal  destructively  with 
theories  of  erosion — in  a  quizzical  and  questioning  way,  however;  and 
with  regard  to  theories  of  elevation,  ask  the  geologists  to  explain  why 
some  rocks  were  raised  bending  and  others  rigid — questions  to  which 
he  returned  in  Deucalion  (p.  108). 

•*  Breccias  of  Momex  *"  (A  Fragment). — Ruskin^s  next  contributions 
to  his  favourite  subject  were  the  result  of  another  sojourn  in  Switzer- 
land. He  had  gone  home  from  Savoy  in  May  1863  to  give  the  lecture 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  but  in  September  he  returned  to  Momex, 
while  in  the  following  month  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  the  Swiss 
Baden,  ^  where  the  beach  of  the  Limmat  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  brecdated  limestones.""  He  ^^ began  to  examine  them  thoughtfully; 
and  perceived,  in  the  end,  that  they  were,  one  and  all,  knots  of  as 
rich  mystery  as  any  poor  little  human  brain  was  ever  lost  in.""^ 
Already  at  Momex  he  had  studied  the  breccias,  and  one  of  his  note- 
books (which  afterwards  goes  on  to  notes  on  Banded  and  Concre- 
tionary Formations)  opens  with  a  careful  description  of  *^  Breccias  of 
Momex,"  thus: — 

''They  lie  near  the  base  of  the  Sal6ve  on  its  slope  towards  the 
Alps;  just  above  the  village  of  Momex  there  are  extensive  masses 
of  them,  passing  beneath  the  uppermost  houses  of  the  village.  They 
oocor  in  fragments  all  the  way  towards  La  Mura.  They  lie  imme- 
diately on  the  Jura  limestone  and  come  between  it  and  the  raolasse, 
apparently  resulting  from  some  violent  diluvial  action  before  the 
molasse  was  deposited. 

"A.  They  are  composed  of  pebbles  or  knots  of  the  inferior  lime- 
stone, and  of  chert,  cemented  by  a  sandy  paste. 

"The  limestone  pebbles  are  partially  rounded;  the  chert  masses 
not  rounded,  but  have  much  the  appearance  of  being  partly  secreted 
from  the  mass  of  the  rock  under  some  such  condition  as  that  of 
chalk  flints.  They  have  none  of  the  branched  and  irregular  pro- 
cesses of  chalk  flints,  but  as  those  are  in  most  cases  produced  by 
association  with  organic  forces,  the  simpler  shapes  of  the  chert 
pebbles  of  this  conglomerate  do  not  much  check  me  in  my  notion 
of  their  being  partly  produced  by  segregation.  If  they  were  originally 
detached  masses,  they  have  certainly  undergone  some  strange  modi- 
fication since  their  envelopment,  but  I  can't  make  them  out 

''B.  Both  these  kinds  of  pebbles  have  undergone  warping  and 
rending    since   their   envelopment.      The   cherts    are    separated   by 

»  Ethic9  qf  the  Dust,  §  97  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  327). 
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deftt^  and  the  pieces  separated  have  Bhifted  afterwards  to  one  side 
KNT  the  other;  and  the  clefts  are  filled  with  the  sand-paste;,  while 
similar  clefts  in  the  sand-paste  are  filled  with  the  chert. 

''The  limestone  pebbles  seem  less  rent,  but  show  just  the  same 
evidence  of  contraction  of  substance  as  the  solid  rocks  beneath. 

''C.  Both  the  limestone  and  chert  are  traversed  by  a  cleavage 
in  the  same  direction,  which  in  the  freshly  broken  mass  is  traceable 
la  the  cherts  only." 

^Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions''  (1867-1870).— Pursuing  his 
study  of  the  breccias  at  Baden,  he  saw,  as  Mr.  CoUingwood  says, 
that  the  difference  between  the  limestone  formations,  in  their  structural 
aspects,  and  the  hand  specimens,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  bed  of 
the  Limmat  or  had  already  in  his  collection  of  brecciated  minerals  at 
liome,  *^was  chiefly  a  matter  of  size,  and  that  the  resemblances  in 
form  were  very  close."*^  He  had  for  some  time  past  in  his  mind  a 
hint  of  Saussure's  that  the  contorted  beds  of  the  limestones  might 
possibly  be  due  to  some  sort  of  internal  action,  resembling  on  a  larger 
scale  tiiat  sieparation  into  concentric  or  curved  bands  which  is  seen  in 
calcareous  deposits.  The  contortions  of  gneiss  were  similarly  analogous, 
it  was  suggested,  to  those  of  the  various  forms  of  silica.  Ruskin  had 
also  been  much  impressed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  George  Maw  (p.  44),  in 
which  it  had  been  suggested  that  apparent  strata  might  be  due  to 
segregation.  One  conclusion  which  Ruskin  drew  from  these  hints  was 
that  **  if  the  structure  of  minerals  could  be  fully  understood,  a  clue 
might  be  found  to  the  very  puzzling  question  of  the  origin  of  mountain 
structure.**  ^ 

Such  were  the  general  ideas,  partly  in  his  mind  already  and  pre- 
sently to  be  confirmed  by  consideration,  with  which  Ruskin  set  himself 
to  the  popular  and  elementary  lessons  in  crystallography  (1865),  which 
he  entitled  7^  Ethks  of  the  Dust  (Vol.  XVIII.),  and  to  the  papers, 
**0n  Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions,""  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Geological  Magazine  at  intervals  during  the  years  1867-1870, 
and  which  are  now  reprinted  in  this  volume  (pp.  37-84).  The  larger 
questions,  suggested  by  his  analogy  between  minerals  and  mountains, 
the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  indicated,  are  stated  by  him  in 
§  10  (pp.  48,  44),  and  more  fully  m  the  paper  of  1884,  '<0n  the  Dis- 
tinctions of  Form  in  Silica,""  §  29  (p.  886).  Ruskin"s  analysis  is,  apart 
from  the  larger  theories  which  he  deduced  from  it,  *^a  most  valuable 
source  of  facts  and  suggestions  to  the  student  of  agates.""' 

1  W.  G.  Collingwood's  Li/e  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  247. 
'  See  the  passage  quoted  from  Professor  Ropert  Jones,  below,  p.  208  n. 
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Rnskin  carried  these  papers  forward  at  intervals  up  to  1870;  his 
call  to  be  the  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford  then  left  him  no  time 
to  continue  them,  and  perhaps,  too,  he  felt  that  any  further  analysis 
of  the  subject  called  for  work  with  the  microscope,  to  which  he  was 
always  disinclined.  Fourteen  years  later,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
rabject,  as  we  shall  see  (p.  xlix.). 

The  papers  are  here  reprinted  from  the  Geological  Magazine,  with 
one  or  two  corrections  marked  by  Ruskin  in  a  set  of  them  which  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Allen. 

The  numuscfipt  of  the  fifth  paper  is  at  Brantwood,  now  bound  tip 
with  DeficaRon  material.  A  sheet  of  it  is  here  given  in  facsimile 
(p.  66).  -      " 

Forbes,  Tjfndall,  and  Glacier  Motion. — Ruskin^s  next  appearance  in 
the  gieological  field  was  in  connexion  with  the  fierce  controversies  which 
were  waged  around  James  Forbes^s  theory  of  glacier  motion.  References 
to  this  figure  occasionally  in  Fors  Clavigera,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portkm  of  the  present  volume.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  here 
tome  general  summary  of  the  dispute,  with  references  to  the  various 
in  which  Ruskin  deals  with  the  subject.^ 


^  To  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  Ruskin  on  the  controvertial  tone  of  the 
eariier  chapters  in  DeucaHon,  he  replied  as  follows  (October  14,  1875) : — 

''  Dbar  Mb.  Wtllett,^ — Instead  of  tiying  for  the  things  that  make  for 
jMOce,  try  only  for  those,  at  present,  that  'make  for  truth.' > 

"There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  action  of  tidal  waves 
and  glaciers.  A  receding  tide  tucks  back;  a  'receding,'  so  called,  glacier 
no  more  sucks  back  than  a  charging  regiment^  consumed  by  shot  in  its 
advance.  And  a  glacier,  as  I  told  you,  has  more  vigorous  advancing  action 
when  appearing  to  recede  than  when  appearing  to  advance.  Gret  this  once 
clearly  into  your  head  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  more  possibility 
of  using  equivocal  terms. 

''If  you  really  find  that  Deucalion  gives  you  neither  new  ideas  nor 
information^  I  can  only  say  I  am  glad  it  is  so  orthodox,  and  that  as  either 
other  fl^eologists  or  I  must  use  very  loose  language,  I  am  at  least  so  far 
trustful  in  my  care  of  expression  as  to  think  they  had  better  adopt  mine 
than  I  theirs.  It  is  at  least  not  mere  looseness  of  language  in  which  they 
describe  effects  taking  place  on  a  sea  bottom  thev  never  reached. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  men  who  are  doing  good  work 
criticising  each  other  wrongly.  Donatello  and  Ghiberti  criticise  each  other^ 
and  that  fiercely  and  mercilessly.  Your  modern  Academician  follows  in 
your  sense  the  'things  that  make  for  peace,'  and  would  no  more  find 
fiiult  with  his  neighbour's  work  to  his  face,  than  praise  it,  if  he  could 
help  it,  behind  his  back. 

"Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Ruskin." 


>  For  Mr.    WiUett's  own  contributioiiB  to  DeueaUan^  see  pp.   206,  212  n. ;  ana  for  other 
rtfermcM  to  him,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  861,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  Ixvi.,  256,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  203. 
s  Romans  ziv.  19. 
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In  Fon  Clavigera,  Letter  84,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVII.),  Buskin  gifes  a 

r^um^  of  the  state  of  glacier  knowledge  as  it  existed  np  to  1840. 

Everybody  knew  that  glaciers  moved.    Byron  had  put  the  fiict  in  lines 

which  Buskin  quotes  as  illustrative  of  the  poet^s  ^  measured  and  living 

truth^iV- 

''The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day." 

Two  theories  were  in  the  field  to  account  for  this  motion  of  glaciers. 
One  was  the  ^^ Sliding  Theory"^  of  Saussure;  the  other,  the  ^* Dilatation 
Theory^  of  Charpentier.  Buskin  discusses  and  dismisses  these  in  Jku- 
caUoUy  pp.  2^,  229.  Nobody  had  as  yet  conceived  of  the  ice  as  being 
^^  anything  but  an  entirely  solid  substance.**^ 

In  1840  M.  le  Chanoine  Bendu,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Annecy, 
publisl]^  his  TTUorie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie.^  In  this  wcnrk  he 
likened  the  motion  of  glaciers  to  that  of  rivers:  ^^ There  is  between 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  a  river  a  resemblance  so  complete  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  in  the  glacier  a  circumstance  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  river.  In  currents  of  water  the  velocity  is  not  uniform 
throughout  their  width  nor  throughout  their  depth;  the  friction  of 
the  bottom,  that  of  the  sides,  the  action  of  obstacles,  causes  a  variation 
in  the  velocity  which  is  undiminished  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
surface.  Now,  the  mere  inspection  of  the  glacier  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sides  ^ 
(ch.  viii.  p.  85  of  the  English  edition).  But  M.  Bendu  did  not 
profess  to  have  made  observations  establishing  the  theory  which  he 
here  foreshadows.  "The  fact  of  motion  exists,''  he  writes,  '*but  the 
mode  of  motion  is  entirely  unknown.  Perhaps  with  long  observations, 
with  experiments  upon  ice  and  snow  carefully  made,  we  shall  succeed 
in  grasping  it;  but  we  are  still  in  want  of  these  first  elements" 
(ch.  viiL  p.  78).  And  again :  "  There  are  a  host  of  facts  that  would 
seem  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  substance  of  glaciers  enjoys  a 
kind  of  ductility  which  allows  it  to  mould  itself  upon  the  looedity 
which  it  occupies — to  thin  out,  to  swell,  to  contract,  and  to  spread 
as  a  soft  paste  would  do.  Nevertheless,  when  we  deal  with  a  piece 
of  ice,  when  we  strike  it,  we  find  in  it  a  rigidity  which  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  appearances  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.     Perhaps 

*  See  Pr€eterUa,  L  §§  172,  173 ;  and  compare  Vol.  I.  p.  202  (a  passage  written 
by  Ruskin  in  1836,  six  ^ears  before  Forbes  published  his  theory). 

'  Pablished  under  this  title  at  Chambery.  Translated  into  English  in  1874  in 
a  volume  entitled  Thewy  qf  the  Glaciers  qf  Savojf,  by  U.le  Chanoine  Bendu,  translated 
by  Alfred  WiUs,  etc.,  etc  (see  p.  569  n.). 
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experinoents  made  upon  larger  masses  would  give  other  results^  (ch.  vii 
p.  71). 

Rendu,  then,  had  bj  a  process  of  intuition  come  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  but  he  had  not  made  experiments  or  observationB 
to  establish  any  theory.  He  was,  we  may  say,  on  a  hot  scent,  but  he 
had  not  found. 

Meanwhile  another  scientific  man  had  been  experimenting  on  the 
glaciers.  This  was  Agassiz  of  Neuch^tel,  who  had  built  himself  a  hut 
on  the  Uoteraar  Glacier,  whence  he  had  made  many  ingenious  obs^rra- 
tions  (see  jFot^,  §  14).  The  hut  was  built  of  stones  in  1840,  against  a 
great  boulder  on  the  central  moraine  of  the  glacier,  and  was  known  as 
the  Hotel  des  Neuchatelois  (see  p.  228).^  In  1841  Agassiz  mvited 
James  Forbes,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Switzerland,  to  visit  him 
there.  Forbes  went,  and  on  this  occasion  noticed  particularly  the 
veined  structure  of  the  glacier  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
suggestion,  and  in  the  proof,  of  his  own  theory.  Forbes  revisited  the 
glaciers  in  1842,  and  he  wrote  from  Switzerland  four  letters  on  Glaciers 
to  Dr.  Jameson.^  These  contained  the  original  draft  of  the  Plastic  or 
Viscous  Theory,  which  was  expounded  in  1843  in  a  more  methodical 
and  detailed  manner  in  his  Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  cmd  other 
Porta  of  the  Pennine  Cham^ — the  theory  being,  as  Ruskin  puts  it 
{ForSy  84,  §  14),  ^Hhat  glaciers  were  not  solid  bodies  at  all,  but  semi- 
liquid  ones,  and  ran  down  in  their  beds  like  so  much  treade.^ 

Forbes^s  theory  is  stated  by  himself  in  the  following  terms: — 

"My  theory  of  glacier  motion  then  is  this:  a  glacier  is  an  imperfect 
fluid,  or  a  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain  inclina- 
tion by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts"  (Travels,  p.  366,  ed.  19OO). 

His  claim  to  have  established  this  theory  rests  upon  the  following 
several  observations :  ^^  (1)  The  motion  of  the  ice  is  continuous,  (ft) 
The  centre  moves  faster  than  the  sides.  (3)  This  change  of  velocity 
ii  continuous.  (4)  The  variation  of  velocity  in  the  breadth  of  a  glacier 
is  proportional  to  the  absolute  velocity,  at  the  time,  of  the  ice  under 
experiment.  (5)  The  velocity  of  a  glacier  increases  when  the  steep- 
ness of  its  bed  increases.     (6)  A  continuous  mass  of  ice  on  the  Brenva 

^  The  Hotel  itself  was  destined  in  later  times  to  furnish  evidence  of  glacier 
motion.  In  August  1884  portions  of  the  great  boulder  were  found  lower  down  on 
the  glacier^  proving  that  since  1840  the  rate  of  travel  had  been  55  metres  a  year 
we  Al/rine  Journal,  vol.  xii.  pp.  177,  229). 

*  The  letters  are  dated  July  4,  August  10,  August  22,  and  October  6,  and  first 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Phiio9ophical  Journal,  October  1842  and  January  1848. 

'  Second  edition,  1845.  Reprinted  in  1900,  with  other  papers,  under  the  title 
Tmreii  through  the  Alpi,  edited  by  W.  A.  B.  Goolidge. 
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became  distorted  without  the  fonnation  of  any  crevasses.  (7)  The 
greater  the  heat  and  rainfall,  the  more  liquid  is  tiie  ice,  as  shown  by  its 
greater  velocity.  (8)  The  melting  of  the  surface  in  summer  is  com- 
pensated by  a  thickening  (resulting  from  diminished  fluidity  in  the 
viscous  mass)  in  winter.  (9)  In  cases  where  the  tenacity  of  the  ice 
is  insu£Scient  to  bear  the  strain  crevasses  are  formed.  (10)  These 
crevasses,  and  also  the  broken  continuity  of  the  whole  mass,  are  closed 
up  by  time  and  cohesion.  (11)  The  differential  motions  of  a  viscous 
mass  account  for  the  veined  structure.  (12)  In  every  respect,  ex- 
periments on  viscous  substances  show  motions  similar  to  those  of 
glaciers.^  ^ 

The  publication  of  this  theory  caused  a  great  stir  in  scientific 
circles.  It  encountered  the  two  stages  which,  as  Whewell  observed  in 
a  letter  to  Forbes,  is  the  common  lot  of  such  things — ^*the  stage 
when  people  say  they  are  not  true,  and  the  stage  when  people  say 
they  are  not  new.^^  Rendu  did  not  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  he 
was  presently,  as  we  shall  see,  used  as  a  stick  to  beat  Forbes  with. 
Agassiz,  who  had  missed  what  had  been  under  his  eyes  for  so  many 
years,  and  whose  visitor  had  come  and  walked  off  with  what  might 
have  been  his  nugget  {Fors^  Letter  84,  §  16),  was  furious.  He  wrote 
indignantly  to  Forbes  accusing  him  of  perfidy;^  while  his  com- 
panion, M.  Desor,  declared  that  Forbes  had  only  ^*  rediscovered  after 
Rendu,^'  and  '^  found  consolation  in  describing  the  cowardice  of  the 
Ecossais  on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau."*^^ 

It  was  the  second  stage  of  the  controversy  which  caused  Ruskin^s 
intervention.  English  men  of  science  had  contended  that  the  theory 
was  not  new,  and  that  it  required  emendation  by  themselves.  Some 
of  the  leading  incidents  in  the  battle  must  be  mentioned. 

In  1857  Huxley  and  Tyndall  published  conjointly,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  paper  on  Glacier  Motion.^    They 

^  This  is  Professor  George  FcM-bes's  summary,  given  in  his  Introductory  Remarks 
to  Rendu  (as  cited  on  p.  xzxiv.  n.),  pp.  13^  14. 

'  See  ExeursioM  et  Sejours  dans  let  Olaciere  et  Ue  Hautet  Rigions  dee  Alpee  de 
M,  Affoeeix  et  de  eee  compagnone  de  voyage,  by  £.  Desor^  Neuchitel,  1844,  pp.  438- 
443. 

^  im.,  p.  441. 

*  See  Fore,  34,  §  15.  M.  Desor  comments  on  Forbes's  silence,  ''reserve  ez- 
oessive,"  and  "coldness  in  presence  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  of  nature" 
(Smmrrione  et  Sijoure,  pp.  396,  436),  when  on  the  top  of  the  Jungfran ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  he  intended,  as  is  assumed  by  Ruskin,  to  impute  to  Forbes  any  lack  of 
physical  courage. 

*  Phiioeophieal  TraneaeHone  qf  the  Royal  Society  qf  London  for  the  year  1857, 
roh  147.  No.  XV.  ''On  the  Structure  and  Motion  of  Glaciers.^'  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.a,  ProfiBasor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Royal  Institution;  and  T.  H.  Huxley, 
F.R.S.,  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology,  Royal  Institution,  pp.  327-346. 
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Later  in  the  year  Forbes  issued  his  Reply  to  Professor  TjpiiMf 
Remarks  in  his  work  "  On  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps^  relating  to  RendMs 
"  7%forfe  des  Glaciers^ 

llie  case  against  Forbes  was  in  July  1868  restated  by  the  Quarterkf 
Review  (vol.  114,  pp.  77-126),  in  an  article  which  gave  him  much 
pain  (see  p.  661  n.).  The  writer  disparages  Forbes  and  greatly  praises 
l^ndall;  insinuating  also  that  Rendu^s  work  had  been  ignored  by  the 
former.  The  attack  on  Forbes  was  the  more  marked,  as  in  an  earlier 
number  of  the  Review  (vol.  74,  pp.  89-70)  Forbes'^s  work  had  been 
appreciatively  noticed. 

Ruskin  had  from  the  first  been  convinced  by  Forbes^s  arguments* 
He  had  met  Forbes,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1844;  and  though  he  never 
saw  him  again,  he  greatly  respected  and  admired  his  character,  and  he 
accepted  Forbes^s  book  as  the  standard  work  on  its  subject^  Ruskin 
took  occasion  accordingly,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1868,  to  refer  to  Forbes^s  theory  as  firmly  established  (p.  10);  and,  in 
his  letters  to  the  press  in  1864,  to  defend  Forbes  from  his  assailants 
(see  below,  p.  660;  and  compare  above,  p.  xxix.).  Forbes's  letter  of 
thanks  to  Ruskin  (p.  661)  shows  how  bitterly  Forbes  felt  the  attacks 
made  upon  him.     He  died  in  1868. 

In  187S  the  attacks  were  renewed.  In  that  year  Tyndall  published 
The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers^  Ice  and  Glaciers.  In  this 
he  returned  to  the  charge  against  Forbes,  though  more  by  implica- 
tion than  by  express  statement.  He  laid  great  stress  on  Rendu's 
work  (§§  897  seq.)^  whilst  of  Forbes  he  said  that  from  his  *^able  and 
earnest  advocacy,  the  public  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  of  glacial  plasti- 
city is  almost  wholly  derived^  (§  404),  thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  Forbes  was  only  a  populariser  of  another  man's  theory.  Next, 
Tyndall  questioned,  without  expressly  denying,  the  viscous  theory,  and 
put  forward  once  more  as  an  emendation  his  own  theory  of  regelation 
(§§  418  seq.). 

In  1878  Principal  Shairp,  Professor  Tait,  and  Mr.  Adams-Reilly 
published  their  Lifi  and  Letters  of  James  David  Forbes.  In  this  work, 
^in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  to  the  dead,^  they  noticed  the 
renewal  of  Tyndall's  attacks,  and  vigorously  replied  to  them ;  reprinting 
abo,  in  an  appendix,  Forbes'^s  own  reply  of  1860.  In  the  number  of 
the  Coniemporartf  Review  for  August  1878,  Tyndall  wrote  a  rejoinder, 
which  he  presently  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet — Principal  Forbes  and  his 
Biographers, 

^  See  the  simimary  oi  reforenoei  to  it  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI. 
p.  214  fi.). 
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that  Forbes  alone  bad  satisfactorily  explained  the  fisicts.^  While  accept- 
ing and  endorsing  Forbes^s  account  of  the  matter  as  conclusive,  Raskin 
adds  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own  that  the  influence  of  the  ^subsiding 
languor^  of  a  glacier^s  ^^ fainting  mass^  is  itself  a  constant  source  of 
motion  (p.  ISS). 

Oacford  Lectures  on  Glaciers  (1874). — ^Ruskin^s  intervention  in  defence 
of  Forbes  had  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Fars  Clavigera  for  October 
1878,  and  he  returned  incidentally  to  the  subject  of  glacier  theories 
in  the  following  month.  He  intended  to  pursue  it,  but  presently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  deal  with  the  subject  in  Oxford 
lectures  than  in  Fors.^  These  lectures  were  first  announced  in  March 
1874,  but  Ruskin  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  them'  till  the 
October  term,  and  went  abroad  for  several  months.  Further  study  of 
the  glaciers  themselves  was  one  of  the  objects  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  for  this  tour,^  and  Mr.  Allen — his  companion  on  many  geo- 
logical rambles  in  earlier  years — was  to  meet  him  at  Courmayeur.  ^  I 
shall  go  to  Courmayeur,^  he  wrote  from  Assisi  (June  8),  ^*and  study 
the  Brenva  Glacier;   it  is  the  riband  structure  I  want  to  make  ouL 

to ;  but  he  has  never  felt  himself  to  be  a  sinner  against  science  in  the 
least  because  of  his  all-overwhelming  vanity.    His  conduct  to  James  Forbes 
respecting  the  Glacier  Theory  was  the  outcome  of  the  schoolboy  feeling 
when  he  sees  the  Alps  for  tne  first  time:  ''Good  gracious  I  no  one  ever 
saw  this  before ;  and  I  can  tell  the  world  all  about  it  as  no  one  ever  did 
before  ! "    And  here  is  this  nuisance  of  a  man  who  has  told  the  world  what 
is  not  true^  and  so,  hoping  with  his  whole  soul  that  Forbes  is  wrong, 
and  hoping  and  expecting  that  he  is  right,  he  does  all  he  can  to  get 
Forbes  out  of  the  way  and  to  get  people  to  believe  in  his  theory.    Why,  he 
has  set  back  the  Glacier  Theory  twenty  years  and  more  I    But  before  long 
people  will  find  that  this  theory  was  all  decided  before  this  conceited, 
careless  schoolboy  was  bom.    And  that  is  why  I  always  attack  him,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  I  die.    The  whole  attitude  of  the  scientific 
world  at  present  is :    "  We  shall  discover  everything  entirely  afresh,  no 
matter  who  discovered  it  before — especially  James  Forbes :  we  shall  believe 
nothing  that  Forbes  has  said  if  we  possibly  can  help  it,  and  we  will  believe 
anything  that  he  has  not  said  if  we  possibly  can ; "  and  as  he  has  said 
the  exact  truth  in  that  matter  the  result  has  been  extremely  unfortunate 
for  science  in  general !'" 
1  Professor  Albert  Heim,  in  his  Handbuch  der  Qletwher  Kunde  (Stuttgart,  1885), 
finds  hxili,  however,  with  Forbes :  ''  He  speaks  of  a  theory  of  plasticity,  but  it 
is  rather  a  case  of  an  abstraction  from  the  fiicts,  than  an  explanation  based  on  the 
physical  properties  of  ice.     He  says  in  (bcI  little  more  than  that  Uie  glacier  moves 
like  the  stream  because  the  ice  must  be  viscous.    His  error  consisted  in  always  com- 
paring viscous  (sShflOssige)  substances  with  the  glacier,  instead  of  those  whose  inner 
cohesion  is  less  than  their  internal  friction"  (pp.  190-191).    But  Professor  Heim's 
own  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  come  to  much  the  same  result  (see  pp.  dd6-337X 

•  See  Letter  43,  §  16. 

*  See  VoL  XXUI.  p.  xxx. 

«  See^  again,  Fors  Clamgera,  Letter  48,  §  16- 
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I  think  Forbes  ]iiBii£Bcient  on  this  point  only^;  for  as  he  explained  in 
A  later  letter  (Assisi,  June  SO): — 

"  Forbes  has  shown  perfectly  that  it  forms  at  right  angles  to  the 
pressure.  But  he  doesn't  show  how  the  pressure  forms  it  He  sup- 
poses a  series  of  rents,  filled  with  solid  ice.  But  this  would  not  cause 
a  r^rularlj  successive  structure  at  all.  There  would  be  small  cracks 
running  together  into  large  ones;  small  solid  veins  ramifying  into 
large  ones.     But  no  successive  conditions." 

Ultimately  Ruskin  became  absorbed  in  his  Mominga  m  Florence^  and 
Mr.  Allen  was  left  to  examine  the  glaciers  by  himself,  as  also  to 
prepsre  for  Ruskin  a  digest  of  lyadalFs  book  on  the  Glaciers  of  the 
Alp§^  Ruskin  himself  on  his  way  home  from  Italy  spent  a  fortnight 
tt  St.  Martin  and  Chamouni,  and  there  began  to  rewrite  his  lectures 
for  Oxford  on  the  glaciers.^  His  description  of  the  Valley  of  Cluse  in 
/Amoofion  (below,  pp.  148  seq.)  refers  to  this  visit.  The  lectures, 
delivered  in  October  1874,  were  markedly  successful,  as  we  have  seen;' 
tnd  this  fact  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  begin 
collecting  his  studies  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  though  at  one  time 
he  intended  to  publish  his  lectures  on  glaciers  separately/ 


"DEUCALION^  (1876-1888) 

Hie  publication  of  Deuadion^  as  of  Proserpina,  was  spasmodic — ^the 
first  •*  Part  **  appearing  in  October  1875,  the  last  in  May  1888.  Though 
there  was  a  consistent  purpose  in  the  book,  and  though  certain  leading 
lubjects  of  inquiry  were  pursued,  yet  it  is  in  a  manner  formless.  He 
had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  so  many  balls  in  the  air,  that  he  did  not 
concentrate  himself  continuously  on  any  one  subject.  And  presently, 
as  we  taw  in  the  last  Introduction,^  illness  and  weakness  intervened; 
but  even  before  that  time  he  could  only  (as  he  said)  pursue  his  various 

'  After  joining  Ruskin  at  Florence,  Mr.  Allen  went  to  Chamouni,  where  he 
made  many  observations  and  collected  information  for  Ruskin.  On  a  point  men- 
tiooed  by  Kaskin  in  this  volume  (p.  132),  Mr.  Allen's  diary  contains  the  following 
entry: — 

*'  My  jruide,  Joseph  Tairraz,  says  that  rain  does  fall  at  times  right  up  on  the 
ranmit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  that  he  has  been  in  a  pelting  rain  on  the  Grand  Plateau. 
Alto  that  when  the  sun  is  hottest  at  midday  snow  will  melt  on  rock  even  at  the 
nmmit.  He  alto  tayt  that  water  issues  from  the  Glacier  des  Bois  all  winter,  more 
or  lest,  BO  matter  how  severe  the  weather  is"  (August  17,  1874). 

>  See  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  111. 

^  IM,,  p.  liiL 

*  See  Far9  davigera,  Letter  63,  §  1  n. 

*  VoJ.  XXV.  pp.  xxvi.-xxviii. 
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studies  ^a9  a  kind  of  play,  insularly,  and  as  the  hamoor  comef  upon 
me.^  ^  The  various  books  which  he  had  in  the  press  were  like  drawers 
into  which  he  flung  whatever  material  happened  to  come  to  hand,  some- 
times without  any  scrupulous  nicety  of  classification.  Thus  when  he 
gave  a  public  lecture,  it  was  utilised  for  a  book ;  and  if  there  was  no 
book  into  which  it  precisely  fitted  at  the  time,  it  had  to  find  a  place 
where  best  it  could. 

Such  was  the  case,  as  he  frankly  explains,  with  the  lecture  on  Snakes, 
delivered  in  1880,  which  was  made  to  serve  as  a  chapter  in  Deucalion^ 
though  it  contained  nothing  about  geology  or  mineralogy — a  serpentine 
method  of  ordering  his  materials  which  was  not  very  fully  covered 
by  calling  the  lecture  ^^  Living  Waves.^  To  his  description  of  the 
movements  of  snakes  he  attached  some  importance.  ^*  Actually  at  this 
moment  (Easter  Tuesday,  1880X''  he  wrote,  "  I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  in  any  scientific  book  in  Europe  a  true  account  of  the  way  a  bird 
flies— or  how  a  snake  serpentines.  My  Swallow  lecture  was  the  first 
bit  of  dear  statement  on  the  one  point;  and  when  I  get  my  Snake 
lecture  published,  you  will  have  the  first  extant  bit  of  clear  statement 
on  the  other ;  and  that  is  simply  because  the  anatomists  cani:,  for  their 
life,  look  at  a  thing  till  they  have  skinned  it.^^  Ruskin's  account  of 
the  motion  of  snakes,  which  he  compares  to  skating,  will  be  found  on 
pp.  316-S18.  He  had  for  many  years  made  a  study  of  the  colours 
and  movements  of  Snakes;  the  occasion  of  the  lecture  was,  however, 
accidental.  He  had  happened  to  hear  an  address  by  Huxley  on  the 
same  subject,  which  had  at  once  profoundly  interested  and  challenged 
him.  His  own  lecture  on  Snakes  ^^  became,  apparently,^  says  Ruskin, 
*' rather  a  piece  of  badinage  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley's  than  a 
serious  complementary  statement.''  As  a  piece  of  playful  and  graceful 
banter,  the  chapter  is  one  of  Ruskin's  happiest  and  most  harmonious 
pieces;  but  ^^ nothing,"  he  says,  *^ could  have  been  more  seriously  in- 
tended." It  gave  his  ^^  spiritual  version  of  the  development  of  species," 
as  supplementary  to  Huxley's  discourse  on  the  physical  evolution  of 
the  snake. 

Of  the  impression  made  by  the  lecture  at  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
a  note  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Wedmore: — 

^The  charm  of  the  later  writing — so  different  both  from  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  earlier,  and  the  measured  strength  and  gravity  of  some  of  the 
middle  period,  in  the  Seven  Lamps  for  instance — was,  so  fkr  at  least  as  I 
can  tell  and  remember,  the  charm  of  the  later  man ;  the  man  approaching 

»  JFbft  Oavijfera,  Letter  69  (November  1876),  §  1. 

*  *'  Letters  on  a  Maseum  or  Pictare  Gallery "  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 
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old  age ;  eUiming  some  of  its  privileges ;  exercising  its  rights  of  unfettered 
ifectkm  towards  the  persons  and  objects  it  chose;  chiding;  encouraging; 
liking  to  be  accepted  implicitly.  .  .  .  Only  twice  did  I  see  him.  Onoe 
was  at  a  lectnxe — ^his  lecture  on  '  Snakes '  at  the  London  Institution.  Once 
was  at  a  house  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Terrace,  or  very  near  it,  at  Mrs. 
Bishop's,  where  for  her  delight  and  that  of  her  friends  he  lectured  privately,^ 
and  charming  it  was,  but  the  effort  was  less  admirable  and  less  complete 
than  at  the  Lcmdon  Institution.  At  both  places,  what  one  felt  about  him 
was  that  he  was  benign  and  bewitching;  but  at  the  London  Institution — 
perhaps  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  urgency  and  reasonableness  of  his 
theiae  (it  was  a  protest,  indignant,  affectionate,  against  the  evils  of  cram- 
ning  *)— at  the  London  Institution  he  had  the  most  of  force  and  of  depth. 

"I  remember  well  his  advent — the  door  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
theatre — and,  with  William  Morris,  I  think,  and  certainly  Frederic  Leighton 
and  other  friends,  and  patting  Leighton  on  the  back  (or  was  it  William 
Morris?)  a  Httle  nervously,  yet  bearing  himself  bravely,  the  observed  of 
obserwerSy  this  man  of  world-wide  fame,  and,  what  is  so  much  more  im- 
pressiwe  and  important  to  those  who  feel  it  at  all,  of  extraordinary  and 
magnetic  genius — this  genius  was  suddenly  amongst  us.  And,  gravely  and 
slowly,  with  a  voice  at  onoe  of  good  quality  and  a  rough  Cumbrian  burr,' 
Raskin  began  his  discourse.  All  listened  intently;  and  as  the  theme  de- 
fdoped,  and  his  interest  in  it  gained,  and  as  he  felt — for  he  must  have 
felt — that  he  held  us  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — the  fascination  increased, 
and  the  power  and  beauty  that  justified  it.  I  have  heard,  with  great 
ddiglity  another  impressive  genius — Tennyson — read  some  of  his  poems. 
The  enjoyment  was  singular;  the  experience  remarkable.  But,  in  the 
drawing-room  in  Manchester  Square,  the  author  of  '  The  Revenge ;  a  Ballad 
of  the  Fleet'  reached  no  effect  that  was  quite  so  much  of  an  enchantment 
u  did  John  Ruskin,  with  his  voice  more  and  more  wonderful  and  tender, 
that  March  afternoon  in  Finsbury/'^ 

Raskin  exhibited  at  the  lecture  several  drawings  and  diagrams,  of 
which  he  distributed  an  explanatory  account.  This  is  here  printed  as 
a  note  to  the  lecture  (p.  330).  He  subsequently  issued  six  sheets  of 
photographic  reproductions  for  binding  up  with  Deucalion.  The  subjects 
are  all  here  included  (see  p.  295  n.). 

Another  lecture,  incorporated  in  Deucalioriy  is  of  earlier  date.     This 

^  An  account  of  the  lecture,  which  was  concerned  with  Miss  Alexander's  draw- 
ioft,  appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  June  10,  1888,  and  is  iucluded  in  a  later 
T^ome  of  this  edition.      An    account  of   it  is  also  given  in  St,    George,  vol.   ii. 

*  Ses  below,  p.  328. 

'  Bat  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  Ruskin's  R  was  not  the  Northumbrian  burr. 

*  *'  A  Note  on  Raskin,''  by  F.  Wedmore,  in  the  Anglo-Saxcn  Review,  March  1900, 
p.  136 ;  reprinted  in   Wkittler  and  Others^  1906. 
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is  the  lecture  on  the  heraldry  of  Stones,  called  ^^The  Iris  of  the 
Earthy^  which  he  gave  at  the  London  Institution  in  February  187& 
Mr.  Collingwood  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  Ruskin^s  preparations 
for  this  lecture.  He  bade  *^one  of  his  younger  friends  run  to  various 
Professors  and  make  inquiries  about  etymological  and  mineralogical 
details: — ^  What  else  are  the  Professors  there  for?^  he  would  say;  and 
he  would  be  greatly  impressed  if  we  could  answer  his  questions  with* 
out  appeal  to  the  higher  powers.^  The  day  after  the  first  lecture  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Collingwood: — 

''Those  French  derivations  are  like  them.  No  authorities  on 
Heraldry  are  of  the  slightest  value  after  the  fifteenth  centuiy— 
even  Guillira  is  only  good  for  something  in  the  first  edition,  tiie 
rest  nowhere.  My  pearl  is  all  right — I  got  it  from  the  Bock,  of 
St.  Albans,  1480^ — but  my  shield  is  not  absolutely  in  the  old  terms. 
I  invent  '  Colombin/  for  the  old  'plumby/  and  use  'toirlate'  for 
'tenn6' — mine  is  to  be  the  norma  for  St  George's  heraldiy^  not  a 
merely  historical  summary.  I  hope  to  be  back  on  Saturday  evening; 
.  •  .  The  lecture  went  well  and  pleased  my  audience— and  pleased 
myself  better  than  usual,  in  that  I  really  got  everjrthing  said  that 
I  intended,  of  importance."^ 

Another  lecture  to  which  Ruskin  attached  importance  was  delivered 
at  Kendal  (and  afterwards  at  Eton)  on  '^Yewdale  and  its  Streamlets.^ 
A  full  report  of  this  lecture  was  separately  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  before  it  was  included  in  DetAcalion;  and  some  additional  passages 
from  the  pamphlet  are  here  given  in  notes  (see  pp.  S60,  261). 

These  lectures,  as  incorporated  in  Deucalion^  had  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  proper  theme  of  the  book.  The  lecture  on  Stones 
introduces  his  chapters  on  mineralogy,  and  the  lecture  on  ^Yewdale 
and  its  Streamlets^  carries  the  studies  of  erosion  from  the  Alps  to 
the  hills  of  the  Lake  District.  But  the  order  of  the  chapters  is  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  interruptions  which  occurred  in  the  book.  It 
begins  with  general  discussions  of  moimtain  form,  opening  up  some  of 
the  questions  which  Ruskin  desired  to  submit  for  revision  or  reversal,* 
and  tiien  passes  to  theories  of  glacier  motion.  This  portion  of  the  book 
(i.  chaps,  i.-vi.)  corresponds  with  the  gi*ound  covered  in  the  Oxford 
Lectures  of  1874.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  discussion  of  glaciers, 
Ruskin  goes  off  to  mineralogy.  The  diversion  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  from  1876  onwards  he  was  deeply  interested  and  occupied  with 

^  See  below,  pp.  182,  184,  187. 

'  Ufe  and  Work  of  John  RuMn,  1000,  p.  820. 

s  See  i.  ch.  xiv.  §§  1,  2  (pp.  273,  274),  and  p.  bdr. 
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plans  for  his  St.  Geoi^'s  Museum  at  Sheffield.  Chapter  VIL  (the 
LoDdon  Institution  lecture  of  1876)  is  a  general  introduction  explanar 
toy  of  the  connexion  in  his  mind  between  mineralogy  and  heraldry 
and  art.  Chapter  VIII.  describes  the  plan  which  he  proposed  for 
the  arxangement  of  the  collection  of  minerals  in  his  Museum;  whilst 
in  Chapter  IX*  he  opens  up  some  of  the  questions  in  mineralogy  which 
he  wished  his  students  to  consider.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1876  he 
went  abroad,  and  stayed  for  a  few  days  among  the  Alps  on  his  way 
to  Venice.^  This  brought  him  back  m  Chapter  X.  (dated  ''  Village  of 
SimploDy  2nd  September,  1876^)  to  the  glaciers,  and  we  have  a  further 
discoMon  of  theories  of  glacier  motion.  The  occasion  passes;  and  in 
Giapter  XL  he  reverts  to  the  subject  of  crystallisation.  He  returned 
home  to  Brantwood  in  the  summer  of  1877;  and,  recognising  that  his 
days  of  active  exploration  among  the  Alps  were  over,  ^^  began,  as 
better  suited  to  my  years,  the  unadventurous  rambles  by  the  streams  of 
Yewdale,  whose  first  results  were  given  in  my  Kendal  lecture  ^ '  (October 
1877).  This  became  Chapter  XII.  The  scene  is  changed,  but  the  argu- 
ment remains  constant,  and  Buskin  raises  by  the  streams  of  Yewdale 
the  same  questions — of  erosion,  of  cleavage,  elevation — ^as  by  the  cliffs  of 
Uri  or  aiguilles  of  Chamouni.  A  long  interruption,  caused  by  his  illness 
of  1878,  now  intervenes.  When  the  work  is  resumed,  a  chapter  (XIII.) 
on  the  stellar  crystallisation  of  silica  comes  first,  and  the  first  volume 
doses  (Chapter  XIV.,  ^Schisma  Montium'^)  with  a  general  account  of 
the  questions  which  he  desired  to  raise  with  regard  to  geological  theories 
respecting  the  causes  of  mountain  form. 

The  further  development  of  such  themes  was  intended  to  occupy  a 
second  volume  of  Deucalion,  He  had  made  many  experiments  of  which 
the  results  were  promised  for  that  volume  (see  p.  291).  Just  as  at 
Broadlands  he  had  made  ^^experiments  on  the  glaciers ^^  with  butter 
and  honey,  so  at  Brantwood  in  1877-1879  he  occupied  himself  with 
experiments  on  dough  in  order  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  ductile 
substances  under  pressure.  He  still  intended  also  to  carry  forward  his 
investigations  into  glaciers.  In  this  connexion  Mr.  Collingwood  prints^ 
the  following  letter  (July  25,  1879)  which  he  received  from  Ruskin: — 

''  Yes,  Chamouni  is  as  a  desolated  home  to  me — I  shall  never,  I 
believe,  be  there  more  :  I  could  escape  the  rifF-rafF  in  winter,  and 
early  spring;  but   that  the  glaciers  should   have   betrayed  me,  and 

>  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xxxiv. 

'  Prefiu^e  to  The  Limestone  Alps  of  Savoy,  §  6  (below,  p.  670). 
»  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xxi. 

«  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  338,  Mr.  Collingwood  made  the  draw- 
li^i,  bat  MM  the  plans  for  Deucalion  were  changed,  Raskin  did  not  use  them 
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their  old  wa3r8  know  them  no  morei  is  too  mnch.  ...  I  was  gUdlj 
surprised  to  hear  of  your  going  to  the  Aiguille  du  Tour,  if  the  whok 
field  around  it  is  still  pure;  but  all's  so  wrecked;  perhaps  it's  all 
mud  and  stones  by  this  time. 

^'  However,  the  thing  I  want  of  you  is  to  get  as  flEir  up  the  old 
bed  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  as  you  can,  and  make  a  good  graphic 
sketch  for  me  of  any  bit  of  rock  that  you  can  find  of  the  true 
bottom  among  the  d6bris.  Graphic,  I  say, — as  opposed  to  colouiy 
or  shadowy;  show  me  the  edges  and  ins  and  outs,  well — with  any 
notes  of  direction  and  effect  of  former  ice  on  it  you  can  make  for 
yourself.  You  know  I  don't  believe  the  ice  ever  moves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glacier  at  all, — ^in  a  general  way ;  but  on  so  steep  a  slope 
as  that  of  the  Bois,  it  may  sometimes  have  been  dragged  a  little  at 
the  bottom,  as  it  is  ordinarily  at  the  sides.  Anyhow,  sketch  me  a 
bit  of  the  rocks,  and  tell  me  how  the  boulders  are  lodged,  whether 
merely  dropped  promiscuously,  or  driven  into  lixies  or  comers. 

"Please  give  my  love  to  the  big  old  stone  under  the  Breven,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  village,  unless  they've  blasted  it  up 
for  hotels." 

When,  however,  Deucalion  was  resumed  other  material  happened  tp 
be  ready  to  hand,  and  the  second  volume  began  with  the  lecture  on 
Snakes  already  discussed.  Chapter  II.  (^^  Revision  ^)  contained  a  general 
account  of  Ruskin'^s  faith  ^^in  the  creating  Spirit,  as  the  source  of 
Beauty — in  the  governing  Spirit,  as  the  founder  and  maintainer  of 
Moral  Law."^  The  choice  of  subject  for  the  next  chapter  (the  last  to 
be  published)  was  conditioned  by  the  severe  winter  of  1878-1879. 
This  afforded  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the  crystallisation 
-of  ice.  He  intended  to  pursue  this  subject,  and  the  MS.  material  at 
Brantwood  contains  part  of  an  additional  chapter,  which  is  here  given 
(p.  863).  A  few  other  notes  for  Deucalion  are  also  added,  but  the 
book  was  never  finished.  Such  time  as  he  could  spare  to  these 
-studies  was  henceforth  given,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  arrangement  of 
minerals. 

With  regard  to  the  title  of  the  book — Deucalion:  Collected  Studies 
of  the  Lapse  of  Waves  and  Life  of  Stones — Ruskin  dedicated,  as  his 
studies  of  Howers  to  Proserpina^  so  those  of  rocks  and  waves  to  Deucalion 
— the  Noah  of  Greek  tradition,  who,  when  all  the  world  beside  perished 
in  the  great  flood,  saved  himself  and  his  wife  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain.  And  when  the  waters  subsided,  Deucalion  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  was  bidden  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind  by  throwing 
behind   them   the   bones   of  their  mother;    that  is,  the  stones  of  the 
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Ettih — ^  lifeless  seed  of  life,^  as  Ruskin  says.^  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  felt  that  his  title  was  somewhat  cryptic;  for  in  his  copy  of  the 
book,  marked  for  revision,  there  is  the  following  note: — 

^Stones.  First  text:  'God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  upon  Abraham/  Second :  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  very  stones  would  immediately  cry  out'^  Then  quote  the  end 
of  the  Introduction  and  the  piece  about  myths  [i.e.,  §  5 ;  see  pp.  98- 
99)9  explaining  the  value  of  the  myth  of  DeucaHon  as  connected 
also  with  the  story  of  Lycaon  and  of  Philemon  and  Baucis." 

L^nfortunately  Ruskin  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  revising 
DtucaUon,  and  one  can  only  roughly  guess  at  the  ideas  which  he 
intended  to  develop.  The  flood  of  Deucalion  occurred,  cuK^ording  to 
iome  mythographers,*  as  a  punishment  for  the  impieties  of  Lycaon  and 
his  SODS.  The  piety  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  taking  them  to  a  safe  eminence  when  all  the  world 
beside  was  visited  by  the  flood.^  Thus  the  story  of  Deucalion  was, 
as  Ruskin  says,  the  story  of  the  Betrayal  and  tiie  Redemption.  To 
Ruskin  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  was  part  of  the  evidence  of 
natural  theology.  He  found  ^^  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing.'" 

Of  the  manuscript  of  Deucalion^  Mr.  F.  W.  Hilliard  possesses  (with 
iome  omissions)  that  of  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  5  to  cL  iii.  §  13.  This 
shows  the  usual  careful  revision.  Mr.  Hilliard  also  possesses  the  MS. 
of  a  chapter  entitled  **Pruina  Arachne^'  (see  p.  847  «.).  Mr.  A. 
Maodonald  has  the  MS.  of  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv.  §§  1-14.  No  other  MS.  is 
known  to  the  editors. 

There  is  at  Brantwood  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  containing 
several  notes  and  revisions  by  the  author.  Some  of  these  notes  were 
written,  as  an  entry  at  ch.  vi.  §  13  shows,  at  Sallenches  in  1882. 
Occasional  use  has  been  made  of  this  copy  (see,  e,g.y  pp.  110,  112, 
151). 

To  the  first  volume  of  Deucalion  Ruskin  compiled  an  index  to 
which  he  attached  importance  as  '^  classifying  the  contents  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  collect  all  notices  of  impoi*tance  relating  to  any 

'  Below,  p.  565.  It  appears  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  (July  24,  1874) 
that  Ruskin  originally  intended  to  call  the  book  ^^  Monte  Rosa."  In  the  first 
proof  of  the  title-page  (in  Mr.  Allen's  possession)  the  sub-title  reads^  "  Collected 
Madien  of  the  Labour  of  Waters  and  Life  of  Stones."  On  the  words  lapse  and 
labour,  see  Munera  Pulveris,  §  59  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  183). 

<  Matthew  iii.  19 ;  Luke  xix.  40. 

'  Apollodorus,  iii.  8,  1. 

*  Orid,  Metamorphones,  yiii.  621  seq. 
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one  subject  and  to  collate  them  with  thoie  in  my  fonner  writings.^ 
The  index  was,  he  adds,  ^  made  as  short  as  possible  ^  (p.  S78).  It  has 
seemed  desirable  to  reprint  this  index  sabstantiallj  as  Ruskin  wrote 
it ;  but  additions  have  been  introduced.  Some  of  these  were  noted  by 
him  in  his  copy  for  revision ;  the  others  supply  references  to  the  papers 
collected  in  this  volume. 


CATALOGUES  OF  MINERALS  (188S-1886) 

The  division  of  this  volume  which  follows  Deucalion  brings  us  to 
work  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Ruskin^s  time  in  1888  and  the  next 
few  years.  This  was  the  overhauling  of  his  collections  of  minerals  and 
precious  stones ;  the  formation  out  of  them  of  collections  or  specimens 
which  he  presented  to  schools  or  public  institutions;  and  the  writing 
of  explanatory  catalogues. 

He  had  always  assiduously  collected  minerals  during  his  tours ;  many 
pages  in  his  diaries  are  occupied  with  lists  of  the  specimens  acquired 
on  a  particular  walk,  or  a  particular  tour.  He  also  bought  largely  firom 
dealers,^  and  his  collection  at  Brantwood,  which  was  especially  rich  in 
siliceous  minerals,  numbered  8000  specimens,  many  of  them  of  great 
rarity  and  special  interest.  It  was  a  favourite  diversion  to  arrange 
and  rearrange,  classify  and  reclassify,  these  specimens ;  and  there  remain 
at  Brantwood  catalogues  in  various  stages  of  completion.  The  work 
into  which  Fora  Clavigera  had  drawn  him  caused  him  to  begin  dis- 
persing his  collection.  There  was  the  St.  Greorge's  Museum  at  Sheffield 
to  be  equipped ;  and  while  selecting  specimens  for  that,  he  went  on  to 
make  up  typical  collections  for  various  museums  and  schools  in  which 
he  was  interested.  He  had  long  entertained  a  design  '*of  making 
mineralogy,  no  less  than  botany,  a  subject  of  elementary  education, 
even  in  ordinary  parish  schools,  and  much  more  in  our  public  ones. 
With  this  view,''  he  says,  "long  before  the  Guild  existed,  I  arranged 
out  of  my  own  collection  a  series  of  minerals  which  were  found  useful 
at  Harrow ;  and  another  for  a  girls'  school  at  Winnington,  Northwich, 
where  the  lectures  on  mineralogy  were  given  which  I  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  The  Ethics  qf  the  Dust:'^  The  gift  of  a  collection  of 
minerals  was  made  to  Harrow  School  in  1866,  in  connexion  with  two 
lectures  given  there  by  Ruskin  in  that  year  and   in  the  year  next 

^  One  of  his  purchases  involved  him  in  a  lawsuit :  see  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  76, 
§  18. 

>  The  Guild  qf  St.  George:  MaHer's  Report,  1884,  §  6. 
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dlowing.^  The  collection  consisted  of  2S7  specimens,  and  was  accom- 
•nied  by  a  list,  which,  however,  was  not  written  by  Ruskiiv  The  Head- 
Mfter  (Dr.  H.  M.  Butler)  presented  a  suitable  showcase,  with  drawers 
ndemeath,  for  the  housing  of  the  collection,  which  stood  in  the 
^ai^;faan  Library  until  the  opening  of  the  Butler  Museum  in  1886.  The 
oOection,  as  now  arranged  in  that  Museum,  follows  the  order  of 
he  original  list,  and  each  specimen  bears  a  descriptive  label,  headed 
Ruskin  Collection.^  Of  Buskin's  interest  in  the  school  at  Winning- 
m  full  account  has  already  been  given.'  The  school  was  afterwards 
foken  up,  and  the  Ruskin  collection  of  minerals  was  probably  dis- 
ersed,  as  were  some  other  gifts  of  his.  "  What  time  I  could  spare  to 
he  subject  in  later  years  ^  was  spent,  Ruskin  says,  in  ^*  systematizing 
ij  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  Silica.^  ^  Partly  in  connexion  with  the 
t.  George^s  Museum  at  Sheffield,  and  partly  from  his  interest  in  the 
Barraogement  of  the  minerals  in  the  British  Museum,  after  their 
tmnaference  from  Bloomsbury  to  South  Kensington,  Ruskin  set  him- 
filf  in  the  years  188^1884  to  bring  his  knowledge  to  bear  in  the 
inning  of  illa*^rative  collections  of  siliceous  and  other  minerals.  A 
oUection  of  selected  examples  at  the  British  Museum  was  to  be  the 
entral  one;  subsidiary  to  it  were  to  be  various  other  collections  in 
Sflerent  parts  of  the  country ;  whilst  the  whole  series  was  to  be  further 
jrttematised  and  explained,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  elementary 
landbooks.  He  had  a  double  purpose  in  this  work;  he  wanted  to 
how  how  in  his  opinion  a  museum  of  minerals  should  be  arranged, 
ind  also  to  illustrate  some  of  his  theories  of  classification  of  ^^  banded 
md  concretionary  formations.*"  This  work  was  "  important,'^  he  wrote,* 
'as  the  first  practical  arrangement  ever  yet  attempted  for  popular 
caching.*^  The  paper,  with  a  postscript,  **  On  Distinctions  of  Form  in 
nUea***  (pp.  373-891),  which  he  wrote  for  the  Mineralogical  Society  in 
I884f,  explains  some  of  his  purposes. 

Ruskin^s   broken  health   prevented    the   accomplishment  of  his   full 

*  The  first  lecture  was  given  to  the  School  Scientific  Society  on  October  9, 
1806,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  ''Mr.  Ruskin,"  says  the  Minute  Book, 
•  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting  lecture  on  the  Progress  of  Natural  Science  in 
Eoghmd.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  where  there  was  room  for  much  discovery^ 
Uttttratiog  his  remarks  with  some  beautiful  geological  specimens  which  he  kindly 
presented  to  the  Society/' 

The  second  lecture  was  given  to  the  same  Society  on  October  12,  1867,  in  the 
Vanghan  Library.  "  Mr.  Ruskin  addressed  the  Society,"  says  the  Minute,  "  on  the 
^object  of  Crystallization,  which  he  illustrated  bv  a  few  of  the  specimens  from  his 
rtrj  handsome  present  of  minerals  and  crystals. ' 

*  Vol.  XVIII.   pp.   Ixiii.  seq. 

'  Th^  Guild  of  St,  George:  Mister's  Report,  1884,  §  6. 

*  Letter  to  Miss  Beever  {Horttu  Inclums,  ed.  1,  p.  59). 
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design;  but  mudi  of  it  was  carried  oat,  and  it  is  amaring  to  those 
who  know  the  extent  of  his  activity  in  other  directions  that  he  should 
have  found  time  and  eneigy  for  the  catalogues  and  other  work  upon 
mineralogy  now  collected  in  this  ▼olume.  Hie  secret  of  it  all  is  to  be 
found  in  his  tireless  industry,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  with  which 
he  approadied  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  his  passionate 
desire  to  communicate  to  others  what  he  himself  saw  and  believed. 


7^  Briiiih  Mmmm  CaialogMe.—ThB  story  of  the  series  of  specimens 
of  Silica,  whidi  he  obtained  pemuasion  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  arrange  and  catalogue  (pp.  897-^14),  is  very  diaracteristic 
of  his  keen  intoest  and  oithusiasm.  He  had  long  known  and  studied 
the  ooUectioiis  of  the  Museum  in  Bloomsbory,  and  Professor  Story- 
Maskdyne,  formerly  keqxr  at  the  minerals,  was  amoi^  his  friends.. 
He  had  at  various  times  presented  qiecimens  to  the  departmoit — some 
pink  crystals  of  Fluor  in  1850  (Case  7  g.X  a  specimen  ai  Iceland  Spar 
in  1865  (on  a  table  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Galleiy),  and  a  long 
bnnch  of  Natii^  Copper  in  1868  (Wall-case  H-X  In  1880  the  Natural 
Histoiy  coUectJons  b^an  to  be  removed  to  the  new  Museum  in  the 
Oromwdl  Road,  South  Ketmngton,  and  Raskin  was  modi  interested  in 
the  anmngement  of  the  minerals,  now  under  the  charge  of  a  new  keeper, 
his  friend  Mr.  L.  Hetdxr,  F JLS.  Rnskin  was  eonslantly  in  and  out  of 
the  Museum,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  would  ii—ilimii  ask  his  advice  upon 
the  more  artistic  arrangement  of  partknlar  cases  <v  specimens.  He 
was  full  of  suggestions.  He  was  greatly  deh^ted  with  Mr.  Fletcher^s 
arrangement  of  a  series  of  speamens  aad  models  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  (see  below,  p^  456),  bat  he  b^ged  that  the 
models  in  the  Gcneni  CoUectian  dmokl  be  kepi  separate  from  the 
iwl  yefimms.  "^Tht  poblic  realhr  os^t  by  this  time  to  understand,"* 
lie  wrote  to  Mr.  FIctdMr  at  a  kter  date  \Saiidgafte,  1887),  ^that  a 

be  made  more  defightfal  tkm  citiberr  ^'Hk  fa%  topai^"  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  ISSL  ^I  would  beqi  in  a  ikik  place  and  let  nobody 
tfer  see  thrm  bat  with  fiiigatirm  smi  psoas  oflerings;, — a  guinea  a 
ksadatkast!^  Hk  foOvn^  ietten  skew  kow  pleued  Raskin  was  at 
allowed  to  take  soi.^  of  tke  ihaViilmiii  in  hood,  for  an  arrange- 
st  of  hk  ^v«nr  owik^  sts  tke  ckiUbea  mij-— 

J^mmm^,  llBtt.1 

«D^ui  Ma.  FuETOBBi^— FHxavr  me  if  I  saap  tm  l&e  a  poppj 
at  tbe  Wwwriy  misii.!  jmo:  «4fe5v4  me  wsft  «» I  wws  gan^  ^^^^ J  yester- 
^^i^jc— ^ibe  reaovaa^iemeaai:  «£  tke  ebafeeAames.    Ibcy  ire  sach  pretty 
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things — such  strange  .ones^  and  such  pitiable  ones — that  of  all 
mineralsy  they,  it  seems  to  me^  ought  to  be  most  recommended  to  the 
public  notice.  A  schoolboy  can't  pick  up  diamonds  or  topazes  or 
rock-ciystals  on  Brighton  beach^  or  even^  for  the  asking,  on  St. 
Michael's  Mount ;  but  every  other  flint  he  breaks  may  have  a  bit  of 
chalcedony  in  it,  and  I've  had  more  hunting  pleasure  out  of  it  (sponge- 
satorating  or  cell-lining)  than  in  any  other  mineral  whatever. 

"Now,  as  yon  have  got  the  cases  at  present,  I  don't  remember 
(as  having  caught  my  eye)  either  the  Auvergne  or  Indian  forms, 
and  all  the  lovely  Trevascus  ones  are  put  under  the  table  in 
amother  case! 

"Now,  could  you  indeed  get  out — for  arrangement  in  your 
room  on  Saturday? — these  Trevascus  ones;  and  from  wherever  they 
are,  the  Indian,  Auvergne,  and  Iceland  volcanic  forms.  I  have 
myself  some  Cornish  dark  ones,  associated  with  pjrrites  as  fine  as 
lace,  which  I  don't  remember  seeing  specimens  of.  I  don't  want 
to  disturb  the  present  case  with  its  fine  branched  ones,  till  we  see 
what  we  have  to  do ;  but  if  the  reserve  drawers  could  be  rummaged, 
I  know  there  are  some  precious  forms  of  flint  chalcedony  in  them, 
and  we  could  then  get  the  Flint,  Lava,  Trap,  and  Gnuiite  chal- 
cedonies each  into  their  own  group,  and  so  illustrate  their  progres- 
sive beauty.  I'll  come  early  to-morrow  in  case  anything  of  the  kind 
should  be  possible,  and  if  not  just  now,  will  hope  that  Mr.  Davies 
will  gradually  get  at  what  I  want  for  me,  and  to-morrow  I  can  go 
on  with  my  prisms  without  making  disturbance,  and  am, 

"Ever  gratefully  yours, 

"J.    RUSKIN." 

"Laon,  \Uh  August,  1882. 

"Dear  Mr.  Fletcher, — This  place  is  so  full  of  interest  that  I 
could  not  get  to  work  on  the  chalcedonies  till  to-day;  but  I  have 
nearly  got  the  whole  now  into  order,  for  an  illustrated  series  of 
100  specimens,  only  among  them  I  have  included  the  lovely  large 
Cornish  ones  out  of  the  table-ends,  which  I  am  bent  on  getting 
massed  with  the  other  beautiful  ones,  which  are  now  spoiled  by 
nasty  flints  and  homstones.  Meantime,  I  begin  with  the  flint  nodule 
enclosing  another,  in  that  case,  and  so  rise  to  my  lovely  quartz  with 
the  triangular  cleavages — you  shall  have  the  MS.  catalogue  back 
from  Troyes  or  Dijon  before  the  end  of  this  week.  I  desired 
Mr.  Nockold  to  wait  upon  you  with  the  fibrous  heliotrope  he  has  cut 
for  me,  and  a  lovely  section  of  another,  that  you  might  see  the  sort 
of  man  he  was ;  but  I  hope  he  has  waited  for  a  letter  of  introduction, 
which,  I  believe,  I  told  him  to  do. 

"This  place  is  very  odd  in  its  geology — hard  limestone  on  the 
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top  of  sands — an  outlier — and  with  lovely  springs  at  the  top  of  it ! 
The  surface  is  not  more  than  three  square  miles  at  most,  so  the 
springs  can't  be  supplied  by  any  superficial  rain.  It's  the  oddest 
thing  to  me  that  ever  was^  and  I'm  going  to  look  for  some  Laonnois 
Moses  in  the  Cathedral  legends  .  .  . 

''Your  affectionate 

''J.  Buskin. 
''Safe  address:  Avallon,  Yonne." 

''Rmsna,  I4ih  August,  1882. 
*'  Dear  Mr.  Fletcher, — I  send  in  a  separate  packet  the  catalogue 
of  chalcedony  series,  as  I  wrote  it,  since  its  references  are  thus 
straightforward  to  the  specimens  as  you  kindly  placed  them  in  the 
drawers;  but  supposing  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  case  for 
exposition,  and  the  catalogue,  revised  with  your  authorization,  printed 
for  use,  I  have  written  in  red,  under  my  black  number,  the  numbers 
which  should  be  put  in  the  tray  of  each  specimen  for  its  reference 
in  the  catalogue.  These  red  numbers  run  from  1  to  100,  and 
arrange  in  consecutive  order  the  flints,  jaspers,  chalcedonies,  agates, 
and  mural  agates  passing  into  quartz,  where  this  catalogue  ceases. 
Under  the  jaspers  are  given  the  heliotropes,  and  Numbers  S9  and 
30  are  left  for  two  sards,  which  I  want  to  connect  them  with  the 
chalcedonies;  also  Numbers  38,  39  are  left  for  two  Auvergne  chal- 
cedonies which-  are  wanted  to  complete  the  system.  The  remaining 
numbers — if  the  MS.  be  cut  up,  and  pasted,  each  separately,  in  order 
of  the  red  numbers — are,  I  hope,  consecutively  right ;  but  there  may 
be  probably  many  little  improvements  to  make  on  the  printer's  proof, 
and  my  long  descriptions  of  the  examples  of  pseudomorphs  may  be 
omitted — but  I  don't  mess  the  MS.  with  erasures. 

"  I  have  next  to  write  the  headings  descriptive  of  each  class,  and 
saying  what  Flint,  Heliotrope,  etc.,  are.  These  I  will  quickly  block 
out  and  send  for  your  corrections  and  additions— -or  subtractions! 
Of  course  I  leave  all  this  entirely  to  your  own  time  and  way ;  only, 
I  don't  want  to  let  the  plan  hang  fire  for  want  of  any  diligence  on 
my  part  after  you  have  conceded  such  full  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting it. 
^  "I  mean  to  make  my  own  numbers,  unseen  by  the  public,  simply 

consecutive,  to  avoid  confusion  through  all  the  species,  -f  1,  +2, 
etc.,  for  the  first  hundred;  -j-j-  1,  -|-j-  2,  etc.,  for  the  second  hundred; 
•  I  I  [  for  the  third;  and  other  signs  for  fourth  on — but  I  can't 
write  more  to-day,  and  have  bothered  you  enough  already  in  all 
conscience. 

''Ever  affectionately  and  gratefully  yours, 

"J.  R." 
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Broken  hnlth,  and  other  work,  interfiBred  with  this  chalcedony  cata- 
logue; and  when  the  task  was  returned  in  1884,  it  took  a  different 
form.  Bnskin,  it  was  agreed,  should  arrange  a  special  case,  containing 
t  aeries  of  specimens  of  the  more  common  forms  of  Native  Silica,  and 
should  write  a  catalogue  of  his  own,  descriptive  of  them.  He  entered 
opMi  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasant  morsel  with  great  gusto — ^working 
daily  during  the  summer  of  1884  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  room,  and  supple- 
nenting  specim^is  already  in  the  Museum  with  many  from  his  own 
cnUecticin  (see  p.  S98).  It  says  much  for  the  keeper^s  diplomacy  that 
Rnsldn  submitted  with  complete  amiability  to  the  suggestions  and  cor^ 
lectiona  of  superior  authority,  indulging  occasionally  in  outbursts  alwajrs 
fricDdly  and  oflen  playful.  ^  WhaVs  Hemi-morphite  ?  ^  he  wrote  (July 
18, 1884),  '^and  how  dare  you  use  such  words  to  me?^  ^/  shall  write 
it  Half-formite,^  he  declared  in  a  subsequent  note.  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
told  him  that  one  of  the  specimens  of  Silica  had  been  presented  to 
ihe  MoKum  by  Count  Apollos  de  Moussin  Poushkin  (No.  8 :  see  p.  899). 
RndLin  feared  that  the  whole  case  was  now  **sure  to  be  called  the 
RoQschkin-Pouschkin  Case.^  Blr.  Fletcher  helped  him  greatly  with  the 
Catalogue,  though  the  responsibility  for  any  opinions  expressed  in  it  is 
the  author's  alone,  and  Ruskin  took  all  suggestions  in  excellent  part : — 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  minded/'  he  wmte  (July  84,  1884), 
"to  defend  myself  in  this  matter  of  expression,  for  that  sentence 
pnailed  me  tenibly,  and  I'm  entirely  content  to  leave  it  as  yoa 
have  retouched  it,  without  entering  into  any  whys  or  whethers. 
Don't  think  there's  any  pcttishncss  in  declining  debate.  I  would  fidn 
enter  into  many  questions  at  length — more  to  inform  myself  than 
defend;  but  I  am  quite  content  to  let  all  go  as  you  put  it,  and 
am  extremely  desirous  of  saving  as  much  your  time  as  mine.  I 
will  only  venture  to  protest  against  classing  hyalite  with  opal  for 
'chemical  reasons.'  You  might  as  well  class  a  man  with  a  wolf 
because  they  were  both  meat.  And  I  am  particularly  proud  of  my 
separation  of  opal  from  hyalite  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  opal  in 
being  straight-banded,  transverse  to  the  vein."^ 

On  retiring  to  Brantwood,  Ruskin  added  a  Postscript  to  the  Cata- 
logue (p.  412),  and  sent  for  revise  a  Preface  in  which  he  paid  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Fletcher.  These  were  struck  out  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
and  Ruskin  wrote  (August  8): — 

*'  The  little  expatiation  of  Epilogue  was  1  think  necessary  to  show 
the  reason  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
my  unscientific  analysis  of  chlorite,  of  which  assuredly  vulgar  people 

*  On  this  point,  see  below,  p.  48. 
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had  better  learn  something,  anyhow,  than  nothing,  scientifically.     No 
one  will  for  a  moment  think  the  Museum  answerable  for  it 

''It  is,  I  feel^  better  on  the  whole  that  no  compliments  should 
be  paid  you  in  this  catalogue;  but  I'll  have  my  revenge  in  my 
'  Grammar  of  Silica/  " 

The  collection  remains,  as  Ruskin  arranged  it,  in  the  Pavilion  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Mineral  Gallery.  As  Ruskin  felt  that  descriptive 
labels  would  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  copies  of  the  Catalogue  should  be  placed  upon  the  case  for 
the  use  of  visitors — ^an  arrangement  which  greatly  pleased  him : — 

*'It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher  (Oxford,  October 
28,  1884),  ''that  the  arrangement  authorised  by  the  Trustees  is  the 
most  complimentary  possible  to  me.  Had  they  merely  permitted 
the  sale  without  laying  the  books  on  the  case,  hundreds  would 
never  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter.  As  you  have  with 
fine  binding,^  etc.,  set  all  forth,  the  books  on  the  case  are  an  attrac- 
tion and  recommendation  at  once.  I  am  a  great  deal  more  pleased 
about  all  this  than  I'm  able  to  say." 

Visitors  to  the  Museuni  will  share  the  pleasure,  if  (as  Mr.  Collingwood 
suggests*)  "they  will  spend  a  few  hours  at  Cromwell  Road  with  the 
pamphlet  in  hand,  just  as  tourists  at  Venice  are  seen  comparing  his 
notes  with  the  pictures  in  the  Academy.  As  the  shilling  catalogue  is 
by  no  means  abstruse,  and  the  specimens  are  more  beautiful  than  most 
picture-shows,  the  unscientific  reader  would  not  find  his  time  lost  in 
learning  something  new  about  Nature,  and  something  new  to  most 
readers,  I  suspect,  about  Ruskin. **" 

The  hours  and  days  spent  by  Ruskin  himself  at  the  Museum  were 
among  the  happiest  of  his  later  life.  The  beauty  and  the  mystery  of 
the  minerals  filled  him  ever  with  greater  and  greater  delight.  He 
writes  of  his  enjoyment  of  "lovely  little  fights  with  the  gloves  on^ 
with  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  presently  visited  him  at  Brantwood,  and  of  the 
pleasui*e  of  meeting  Dr.  Giinther.^  "Ever  so  much  love  to  that  dear 
Dr.  Gunther,''  he  wrote  (Sandgate,  December  26,  1887);  "Fve  a  long 

^  The  ordinarv  copies,  first  placed  upon  the  case,  had  vanished;  whereupon 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  the  pages  mounted  on  paper  too  large  to  be  stowed  away  in 
visitors'  pockets,  and  bound  at  his  own  cost.  The  ''fine  binding"  is  now  worn 
out  and  replaced  bv  a  buckram  one,  paid  for  by  the  State. 

*  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Ru9kin,  1900,  p.  249. 

'  Keeper  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  1876-1895. 
Ruskin  refers  to  one  of  his  books  below  (pp.  296,  310  n.),  and  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  work  at  the  Museum  in  a  letter  to  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  of  November  26,  1884 
(reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 
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ktter  to  write  to  him;  meantime  please  tell  him  that  if  he  wants 
alligaton  or  any  other  sort  of  Anti-Greorgian  monster  drawfiy  I  can 
draw  them  with  all  their  lovely  expressions,  and  a  mile  long,  if  he 
ocders  them  by  the  fathom.*"  His  friendship  with  Mr.  Fletcher  resulted 
at  this  time  (1887)  in  the  presentation  of  two  valuable  specimens  to 
tlie  Museums-one  a  diamond,  the  other  a  ruby.  He  had  some  years 
before  placed  the  diamond  in  the  Museum  on  loan;  and,  after  some 
playful  manceuvring,  he  now  formally  presented  both  stones.  Mr. 
Fletdier  suggested  that  the  diamond  should  be  named  ^^The  Ruskin 
Diamond.**  ^*The  Diamond,^  replied  Ruskin  (Sandgate,  December  14, 
1887X  **^  °^^  ^  ^®  called  the  Ruskin,  nor  the  Catskin,  nor  the 
Vellowskin,  diamond.  (It  is  not  worth  a  name  at  all,  for  it  may  be 
beaten  any  minute  by  a  lucky  Cape  digger.)  But  I  will  give  it  to  the 
Museum  on  the  condition  of  their  attaching  this  inscription  to  it: — 

The  Colenso  Diamond^ 
Presented  in  1887  by  John  Ruskin 
"  In  Honour  of  his  Friend,  the  loyal 
And  patiently  adamantine 

First  Bishop  of  Natal." 

The  uncut  diamond,  thus  labelled,  may  be  seen  in  Case  1  g. ;  it  is 
t  krge  and  symmetrical  crystal,  weighing  ISO  carats;  Ruskin  paid 
JPIOOO  for  it,  buying  it  from  Mr.  Nockold. 

A  raby  in  Case  9  f.  bears  the  following  inscription: — 

The  Edwardes  Ruby, 

Presented  in  1887  by  John  Ruskin 

"  In  Honour  of  the 

Invincible  Soldiership 

And  loving  Equity 

Of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes'  Rule 

By  the  Shores  of  Indus." 

For  this  stone  Ruskin  paid  <£^100. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  the  following  inscription  for  the  pink 
crystals  of  fluor  (Case  7  g.)  which  he  had  presented  many  years  before 

(p.  xlix.) : — 

The  Couttet  Rose-Fluors, 

Presented  in  1850  by  John  Ruskin 

"  In  Honour  of  his  Friend,  Joseph  Couttet, 

The  last  Captain  of  Mont  Blanc, 

By  whom  they  were  found."  ^ 

^  hi  finally  approving  the  inscriptions  Ruskin  wrote  to  Mr.  Fletcher  (Sandg-ate, 
J»Duary  8,  1888)  :   "  I  think  the  entire  Geological  Society  should  meet  at  Chamouni 
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The  Catalogue  of  Silica  is  here  reprinted  without  alteration  from 
Ruskin^s  pamphlet  (which  is  still  current).  The  proof-sheets  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  Catalogue  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum,  and  firom  them  a  few  notes  have  been  added  (see  pp.  410,  411, 
412  nn.). 

Tlie  Sheffield  CoUectian. — ^Next  in  importance  to  the  British  Museum 
specimens  is  the  collection  which  Ruskin  sent  to  the.  St.  Geoifpe^s 
Museum  at  Sheffield.  The  collection  was  gradually  formed,  and  the 
Catalogue  was  written  in  pieces^  and  never  completed.  The  principles 
of  its  arrangement  as  designed  by  Ruskin,  and  the  system  of  numbering 
the  specimens  for  catalogue  purposes,  are  explained  in  Deucalion  (see 
pp.  165,  197-208).  The  Catalogue,  as  now  printed  (pp.  418-456),  is 
put  together  from  various  copies  and  proofs  which  exist  at  the  Museum 
itself  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wedderbum  (see 
Bibliographical  Note,  p.  417). 

Unfortunately  the  Catalogue  is  only  of  partial  use  to  a  visitor  now 
examining  the  collection.  Even  in  the  classes  to  which  the  Cata- 
logue extends,  some  of  the  specimens  described  in  it  are  not  in  the 
Museum,  and  at  least  half  of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  are  not 
described  in  the  Catalogue.  The  Sheffield  collection  was  supple- 
mented by  a  second  which  Ruskin  had  originally  designed  for  a 
separate  building  at  Bewdley,  and  it  has  been  further  enriched  by 
purchases  made  by  or  gifts  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  St.  Greorge^s 
Guild.  Few  of  the  specimens  now  bear  the  numbers  given  in  Ruskin'^s 
Catalogue,  but  many  may  be  identified  by  written  labels  (generally 
excerpted  from  the  Catalogue),  and  the  specimens  described  in  the 
Catalogue  may  often  be  found  in  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
existing  arrangement,  of  which  therefore  a  brief  synopsis  should  here 
be  given.* 

In  the  Mineral  Room  there  are  eleven  showcases  lettered  A.  to 
K.  Below  each  case  there  are  drawers,  containing  further  examples. 
Case  A.  contains  examples  of  Flint;   Case  B.,  of  Conglomerates  and 

this  year,  and  reaolvo  never  to  return, — till  thev  had  found  the  Home  of  Rose- Floor"  t 
For  notices  of  his  guide,  Couttet^  see  Vol.  Iv.  p.  xxv.  n,,  VoL  XX.  p.  371,  and 
Fori  Clavigera,  Letters  4,  §  2,  and  75,  §  10  (where  also  he  is  called  '*  Captain  of  Mont 
Blanc").  If  the  Geological  Society  should  ever  make  the  expedition,  they  should 
trv  the  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re ;  for  it  was  there  (as  Couttet  darkly  hinted  to  Mr. 
Allen)  that  he  found  his  treasure.    Ruskin  gave  him  600  francs  for  the  specimens. 

1  References  to  it  will  be  found  in  Fon  Ciavigera,  Letters  65  (§  22),  68  (§  12), 
and  71  (§  15). 

'  The  quotations  in  the  following  description  are  from  A  Popular  Illustrated 
Handbook  to  the  CoUectum  o/  MineraU  and  Objects  of  Art,  1900,  published  by  the 
City  of  Sheffield  under  the  direction  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  Committee. 


Kias  Metalsj  including  fine  examples  of  Gold,  Silver^  and  Platinum; 
^inien  of  Native  Silver,  purchased  by  Rusk  in  for  i^O^  is,  he  sajs, 
e!j  uaique.^  Case  H.,  Useful  Metals  (specimens  of  the  native  forms 
orea  of  Copper,  Iran^  Tin,  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Antinomy);  Case  L, 
U  :— 

The  very  pure  form  called  Rock-crystal  is  quite  colourlessj  but  when 
ed  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour  is  known  as  Ametky^i,  of  which  a 
Ive  block  of  cr^'stala  may  be  seen ;  also  specimens  of  it  crystallized  on 
iedony.  Other  forms,  from  dark  browrii  to  black  tinge,  are  called 
y  Quafix  and  Cmmgvrmf  several  examples  being  present.  The  most 
eable  of  these  is  &  large  mass  of  crystals  of  smoky-quartz  associated 
mica  and  albitic  granite,  having  two  magnificeiit  crystals  of  pale  blue 
I  projecting  therefrom  ;  which  show  very  well  the  angular  truncation 
letcristie  of  the  crystals,  *  .  ,  The  specimen  measures  thirty-one  inches 
leiimference  ( 1 1"  k  9 J"  x  6"),  In  the  right-hand  side  compartment  of 
cabinet  is  another  mass  of  quartz  completely  covered  with  crystals  of 
■w  topai;.  Other  named  varieties  are  Rose-quart £,  MilAy/-quaris,  and 
i-qmariE,  There  is  also  a  particularly  fine  series  of  crystals  of  quartz 
linings  *  inclosures '  or  fibres  and  spangles  of  minerals,  such  as  Rutlle, 
malinej  Hematite,  Chlorite,  etc,  forming  very  beautiful  objects," 

>i»e  J,  contains  Precious  Stones^  As  these  are  not  included  in 
dnV  Catalogue,  a  description  is  again  given  : — 

The  different  varieties  of  Precious  Stones  used  as  Gems  have  been 
h\y  mipplied  with  many  rich  examples,  several  being  the  finest  known, 
I  few    exceptions,  they  remain  embedded   in   the   rock   in  which  they 

developed. 

Diamond  is  represented  by  several  examples,  three  of  these  being  the 
^ctly  formed  octahedral  crystals  typical  of  the  diamond  in  its  natural 
aJline  form,  the  planes  retaining   their   natural  lustre ;   they   arc  from 
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**  Of  Sapphire  and  Ruby  (Cantndum),  the  principal  varieties  are  included, 
vis. : — ^the  blue>  red,  and  yellow,  being  Sapphire,  Ruby,  and  Oriental  Topaz. 

"  Topas :  these  crjrstals  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  in  addition  to  the 
unique  examples  mentioned  above  in  association  with  Quartz,  there  are 
other  rare  specimens,  such  as  Pink  Topaz;  and  a  large  crystal  of  a  dark 
sherry  brown  colour,  in  all  probability  the  largest  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
In  shape  it  is  a  right  prism  and  measures  nearly  eight  inches  in  length. 

"Beryls  and  Emeralds :  there  are  choice  selections  of  these,  the  Emeralds 
particularly  being  represented  by  several  crystals  of  great  size,  in  the 
matrix.  Beryls  may  be  seen  embedded  in  the  quarts  block  covered  with 
yellow  topaz  crystals  before  mentioned,  and  also  other  fine  examples  in  this 
cabinet. 

"Garnets  in  the  matrix  may  be  seen  represented  by  several  good  ex- 
amples of  the  almandine  variety. 

"  Lapis-lazuli,  or  azure  stone :  some  selected  specimens  of  this  mineral  are 
placed  in  this  cabinet" 

Finally,  Case  K.  contains  examples  of  Fluor  Spar;  the  contents 
of  this  case,  however,  are  periodically  changed,  a  series  of  Ambers,  or 
Calcites,  or  other  classes  being  substituted  for  exhibition. 

Particulars  of  some  of  these  precious  stones  at  Sheffield  will  be 
found  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.^  Other  choice  specimens  were 
either  given  by  Ruskin,  at  his  own  cost,  or  lent  by  him,  on  account 
of  the  St.  George^s  Guild,  to  the  Ladies^  College  (Somerville)  at  Oxford, 
and  to  Felsted  House  (a  training  college  for  schoolmistresses),  also  at 
Oxford.  Ruskin  further  presented  a  collection  of  mixed  silicas  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Kirkcydbrigkt  Collection. — ^The  next  Catalogue  (pp.  458-486)  is  of 
Two  Hundred  Specimens  of  Familiar  Minerals  which  Ruskin  presented 
and  arranged  for  the  Museum  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  gift  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Severn  often  stayed  at  Kirkcudbright  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Milroy,  and  had  other  friends  there  who  were  active  in 
the  matter. 

The  collection  remains  as  arranged  by  Ruskin,  and  is  kept  apart 
from  other  collections  of  minerals  in  the  Museum.  Bibliographical 
details  about  the  Catalogue  are  given  on  p.  457. 

St.  DavicCs  School  Collectim.— The  next  collection  (pp.  491-613)  is 
one  which  Ruskin  presented  to  ^^St.  David^s  School,  Reigate^  in  1883. 

^  The  Guild  <^  8t.  George:  Maeten^e  Report,  1884,  §  9. 
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Ruskin  for  the  institution  of  his  "May  Queen '^  Festival,  of  which 
account  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume.  Shortly  afterwards  he  instituted 
a  similar  "Rose  Queen ""  Festival  at  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Cork, 
and  to  this  school  also  he  presented  a  small  collection  of  minerals.  His 
list  of  it  is  also  here  printed  (p.  530).  In  addition  to  the  collection 
described  by  him,  he  gave  to  successive  "  Rose  Queens,^  who  deposited 
their  gifts  in  the  school,  "a  group  of  crystals;  an  exquisitely  lovely, 
untouched  crystal,  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  iridescent  colours  (com- 
bined with  a  perfect  fairyland  of  form  in  its  substance),  as  well  as  a 
nugget  of  pure  gold,  and  a  tress  of  native  silver/''  ^  References  to  some 
of  these  specimens  will  be  found  in  Ruskin's  letters  to  the  "Queens'" 
which  are  printed  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition. 

"  Grammar  of  Silica^ — The  six  principal  collections,  described  above, 
formed  in  Ruskin's  mind  a  connected  scheme.  He  was  endeavouring,  as 
he  explains  (p.  458),  "  to  organize  a  system  of  mineralogical  instruction 
for  schools,  in  which  the  accessible  specimens  to  which  it  will  refer  in 
provincial  towns,  may  be  permanently  connected  by  their  numbers, 
both  with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  central  examples  of  minera- 
logical structure'"  in  the  British  Museum.  In  fulfilment  of  this  pur- 
pose, Ruskin  began  (in  MS.)  the  compilation  of  an  Index  to  the 
specimens  in  the  various  catalogues.  This  work  has  here  been  com- 
pleted (Index  II.,  pp.  691  seq.). 

It  was  his  intention  to  supplement  these  various  catalogues  by 
writing  an  elementary  handbook,  which  was  to  be  called  InstUutes  of 
MineraJogy ;  and  another,  dealing  exclusively  with  siliceous  minerals, 
to  be  called  Tlie  Grammar  of  Silica.  He  did  not  finish  this  Grammar, 
but  he  had  some  sheets  of  it  put  into  type;  and  as  he  refers  to  it  in 
the  published  catalogues,  these  are  here  printed  (pp.  533-541)  from 
the  proof.  Its  object  was  to  systematise  the  various  catalogues  and 
to  give  "the  definitions  under  which  the  specimens  intended  for  parish 
schools  may  be  arranged  with  intelligible  conformity.""* 

Of  the  intended  InstUvtes  of  Mmerahgy^  no  portion  was  put  into 
type,  but  twenty-one  sheets  exist  in  MS.  These,  however,  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  complete  for  publication.  The  sheets  contain  the  beginnings 
of  several  chapters,  the  order  of  which  he  hfwl  not  entirely  fixed,  thus : 
"Chap.  I.  The  Three  Weightless  Elements '';  "Chap.  II.  Of  the 
Nature  of  Weight "";  another  sheet,  also  headed  "Chap.  11.,""  treats  of 
"The  Two  Aerial  Gases '';   "Chap.  III.  The  Two  Terrestrial  Gases"; 

^  ''Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  High  School  for  Girlt^  Cork^"  in  the  Ruskin  Beading 
Guild  Joumaly  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

s  The  Owid  o/8t.  George:  Maeter'e  Report,  1884,  §  6. 
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But,  practically,  we  can  only  describe  things  in  the  state  they  happen 
to  be  in,  with  certainty  of  knowing  usually  little  enough  of  what 
they  are  like  at  other  times.  We  must  describe  gold  in  its  usoally 
frozen  state,  without  much  troubling  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as 
melted  into  a  bluish  green  liquid  at  a  thousand  degrees,  and  air  as 
we  breathe  it  and  sail  in  it,  undisturbed  by  the  discovery  that  if 
it  were  two  or  three  thousand  times  deeper  than  it  is^  the  lower 
layer  of  it  would  smother  the  earth  in  an  indigo-coloured  deluge  of 
ozone." 

Another  work  which  Ruskin  planned  was  a  Grammar  of  CryHal- 
Jography}    In  this  he  was  to  be  helped  by  Mr.  Collingwood: — 

''It  was  to  be  a  manual  of  the  actual  forms,  the  phenomenology,  of 
native  gold  and  silver  and  other  minerals  which  crystallise  into  fronds  and 
twigs  and  tangles,  and  pretty,  plant-like  shapes,  unregarded  by  the  mathe- 
matician, and  quite  unexplained  by  the  elementary  laws  of  crystallography. 
Illustrated  from  the  beautiful  specimens  in  his  collection,  with  such  exquisite 
drawings  as  he  made  of  these  tiny  stilMife  subjects,  it  would  have  been  a 
tairy-book  of  science."  ^ 

At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  give  a  wider  scope  to 
this  work.  ^^I  believe  it  will  be  an  extreme  benefit  to  my  younger 
readers,*"  he  said  in  1884,  "if  I  write  for  them  a  little  Grammar  of 
Ice  and  Air "^  {The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  §  64).  The 
volume  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Deucalion,  which  is  bound  up  at 
Brantwood,  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  Ruskin 
plunged  into  the  study  of  crystallography.  Mr.  Fletcher  purchased 
for  him  a  set  of  models  to  show  the  normal  forms  of  crystals,  and 
he  made  page  after  page  of  diagrams  in  illustration  of  them ;  but  the 
strength  to  bring  all  this  material  into  form  was  in  the  end  denied 
to  him.  Physical  strength  was  failing,  and  Ruskin  did  not  find  him- 
self equal  to  keeping  abreast  of  new  views  and  theories  on  the  subjects 
of  his  inquiry.  He  had  made  a  new  friend,  in  connexion  with  these 
subjects,  in  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S.,  who  was  much  interested  in 
pearls.'    Dr.  Harley  and  his  family  had  stayed  with  him  at  Brantwood, 

^  Ruskin  was  at  work  at  this  when  interrupted  by  illness  in  February  1881 : 
see  M<uter*$  Report  on  the  St.  George's  Guild,  1881,  §  3. 

*  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  339. 

'  See  his  papers  in  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Royal  Society,  voL  43,  1888,  pp.  461- 
466  (''The  Chemical  Composition  of  Pearls");  and  vol.  46,  1889,  pp.  612-614 
(''The  Structural  Arrangement  of  the  Mineral  Matters  in  Sedimentary  and  Crystal- 
line Pearls").  Pearls,  according  to  Dr.  Harley,  are  "diseased  concretions."  Ruskin, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  begged  Dr.  Harley  to  speak  of  them  as  "  deviations  from 
the  normal  structure"  (p.  300  of  Mrs.  Tweedie's  George  Harley, 
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and   tome  subsequent  correspondence^   tells  us  how   Ruskin  had  now 
(1887)  laid  his  work  on  minerals  aside: — 

^'Brantwood,  Coniston^  Lancashire^ 
''June  15,  1887. 

''Dear  Dr.  Harley, — It  is  entirely  comforting  and  exhilarating 
to  me  to  have  your  letter  and  Olga's,^  and  to  hear  of  all  those 
wonderful  things  in  crystals,  just  when  what  I  thought  was  clearest 
in  me  and  hardest  has  become  clouded  and  fmngible.  For  every- 
thing I  thought  I  knew  of  minerals  (you  know,  I  never  think  except 
what  I  thought  I  knew)  has  been  made  mere  cloud  and  bewilder- 
ment by  what  I  find  in  Judd's  address  at  the  GreologicaP  of  planes 
of  internal  motion,  etc.,  and  all  my  final  purposes  of  writing  elemen- 
tary descriptions  of  them — ^broken  like  reeds.  I  can  only  now  study 
tadpoles  with  Olga.  If,  indeed,  you  could  leave  her  here  awhile  on 
that  Scottish  -run  North,  there  will  be  an  entirely  kind  and  prudent 
chaperon  staying  in  charge  of  a  girl  from  Girton  whom  Olga  would 
love,  and  who  is  going  to  undertake  the  elementary  music  at  the 
village  school  But  I  can't  write  more  to-day.  Olga's  letter  is 
beautifully  written,  but  chills  me  with  the  fatal  idea  of  her  gcnng 
to  school!  I  think  there  should  be  no  schools,  nor  pensions,  nor 
academies,  nor  universities — that  all  children  should  be  always  at 
home  with  papa  and  mamma,  seldom  out. 

"Ever  gratefully  yours, 

''J.  Ruskin. 

"Don't  send  me  back  the  topaz.  Let  it  stay  with  yours,  which 
it  properly  companions.     I  have  more  here  than  I  shall  ever  see." 

^'Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire, 
''June  16,  1887. 

"Dear  Dr.  Harley, — Indeed  I  should  like  to  come,  and  have 
a  little  pink  riband  fastened  by  Olga  to  my  breast-buttonhole,  and 
be  led  wheresoever  she  chose;  and,  indeed,  I  should  like  not  to 
talk,  but  to  hear  of  the  wonderful  things  you  scientific  people  are 

1  Reprinted  from  pp.  234,  236  of  George  Harley,  F.R.S, :  The  Life  of  a  London 
Pk^cian.  £dited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  1899.  In  line  7  of  the 
first  letter  "Judd"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Field." 

'  Dr.  Harley's  youojEirer  daaji^hter  (then  a  little  girl).  When,  says  Mrs.  Tweedie, 
Ro&kin  "discovered  my  sister  Olga's  love  of  animal  life,  he  was  quite  enchanted, 
lod  entered  into  all  her  enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  just  as  if  he  were  himself 
I  child ;  band-in-hand  the  old  gentleman  and  the  little  girl  walked  about  for 
boure,  he  explaining  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  habits  of  animal  life  to  her 
interested  little  ears"  (p.  234). 

'  The  address  was  given  on  February  19,  1887 :  see  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  vol.  43,  p.  71  of  the  "Proceedings." 
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doing,  for  I  am  quite  crushed  now^  and  am  resigned  in  a  pulvem-  ^ 
lent  state  of  mind  to  be  radiated  or  coagulated  intp  whatever  i 
new  forms  of  belief  or  apprehension  are  possible  to  me  in  mj  ; 
old  age. 

"  But,  alas !  I  am  not  able  any  more  but  for  the  quiet  of  evening 
among  the  hills.  And  you  know  this  is  our  loveliest  time— -the  trees 
and  grass  at  their  greenest,  and  roses  beginning  to  bod — ^it  is  the 
time  we  wait  for  all  the  year ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  it  reverence 
and  be  thankful  ^ 

''Please  don't  think  me  ungrateful— either  Mrs.  Harley  or  Olga    ^ 
or  you;  you  have  made   me   happy  beyond  my  wont  in  thinking     i 
that  you  would  care  to  have  me,  and  I  am,  to  all  of  yon,  a  very 
faithful  and  grateful  friend. 

"J.    RUSKIN. 

''Your  postscript  is  really  tantalizing;  I  wait  to  hear  what  Olgt 
says." 

The  more  Ruskin  studied,  the  more  he  found  to  study.  The  wonder 
and  the  beauty  of  the  world  grew  upon  him  as  he  tried  to  fathom  its 
mysteries  and  intricacies.  ^^  Any  man^s  life,^  he  says,  *^  might  be  happily 
spent  in  merely  describing  and  illustrating  the  various  forms  of  calcite 
and  galena ""  (p.  462,  No.  27).  "By  the  time  the  youngest  pupil  in 
the  school  is  ninety,^  he  says  elsewhere,  she  may  know  something  of 
"the  infinitely  multiplied  interest ^^  to  be  found  in  a  piece  of  jasper 
(p.  680).  Two  years  before  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Fletcher  (October  18, 
1885) — with  an  apology  for  his  "vile  always  and  of  late  brecciated  or 
conglomerate  writing "":  "This  last  illness  has  been  a  heavy  warning 
to  me;  and  I  suppose  my  British  Museum  days  are  over,  and  that  I 
must  be  content  with  quiet  mineralogy  by  my  lake  shore.^  Ruskin 
had  now  reached  the  evening  of  his  days;  and  he  was  content  to  sit 
still  and  wonder. 

Account  has  now  been  given  of  all  the  pieces  collected  in  this 
volume.  It  remains  to  bring  together  the  summaries  which  Ruskin 
has  given  in  various  places  of  his  work  in  the  field  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  One  of  these  places  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  Deucalion^  where  he  explains  that,  though  his  chapters  were  divided, 
he  was  throughout  making  "advance  in  parallel  columns^;  on  four 
subjects  of  geological  theory  he  had  "  shown  the  necessity  for  revisal 
of  evidence,  and,  in  two  cases,  for  reversal  of  judgment.^  These  four 
subjects   are  "denudation,  cleavage,   crystallization    and    eleyatioQ,  as 
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causes  of  mountain  form^  (p.  S74).  Cleavage  and  elevation  are  pre- 
somably  the  subjects  on  which  he  claimed  to  have  shown  the  necessity 
for  **  reTisal  of  evidence.^  It  is  a  constant  theme  with  him  to  question 
the  statements  ordinarily  given  (see,  for  instance,  pp.  80,  108,  112). 
The  subjects  of  denudation  (or  erosion  by  ice  and  water  and  other 
natoral  causes)  and  of  crystallisation  are  those  on  which  he  claimed 
to  have  proved  the  necessity  for  reversal  of  judgment. 

Of  Ruskin^s  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  theories  of  glacier 
motion,  account  has  already  been  given.  A  second  question,  with  which 
many  pages  of  this  volume  are  occupied,  is  also  concerned  with  glacier 
theories.  ^Do  Glaciers  Excavate?^  The  question  has  excited  as 
much  controversy  as  the  methods  and  nature  of  glacier  motion.  On 
this  subject  Ruskin  claimed,  not  without  considerable  justice,  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  pioneer.  The  theory  of  the  excavating  power  of 
glaciers  received  a  sbrong  impetus  from  the  publication  in  1862  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay^s  ^  paper  *^  On  the  Glacial  Origin  of  certain  Lakes 
m  SwitiN'land,  the  Bladi  Forest,  etc.**^*  His  hypothesis  was  that  certain 
lake  basins  have  been  scooped  out  by  glaciers  now  melted  away;  and 
few  scientific  papers  have  ever  excited  more  interest  or  more  contro* 
fcny.  Hie  theory  was  opposed  by  Murchison;*  but  the  idea  that 
glaciers  excavate  received,  and  receives,  much  support,  though,  as  Pto- 
fesMir  Bonney  observes,  ^the  hypothesis  has  not  gathered  its  most 
srdent  supporters  from  those  wiiii  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Alpsw^^  Among  such  persons  was  Ruskin.  In  186S,  in  his  lecture 
At  the  Royal  Institution,  he  argued  that  the  action  of  ice  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  protested  that  glaciers  had  no  capacity  of 
scooping  out  lake  basins  (pp.  9  and  n.,  15,  16).  In  the  following 
year  he  again  strongly  combated  Ramsay^s  theory,  in  letters  to  the 
press,  here  reprinted  in  Appendix  (II.,  p.  548).  He  lays  it  down  that 
^ice  has  had  small  share  in  modifying  even  the  higher  ridges,  and 
none  in  causing  or  forming  the  valleys^  (p.  549);  and  that  *Hhe 
idea  of  the  excavation  of  valleys  by  ice  has  become  one  of  quite 
ludicrous  untenableness  ^  (p.  549).  He  then  passed  to  explanations  of 
glacial  motion  and  action  in  connexion  with  the  viscous  theory.  He 
does  not  question  the  glacier^s  power  of  abrasion,  but  confines  its 
icolptural  power  within  narrow  limits.     In  1865,  in  papers  contributed 

^  Sir  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay  (1814-1891),  F.R.S.^  Lecturer  in  Geology  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines^  and  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sarvey. 
'  Quarter^  Journal  qf  the  Geological  Society,  1862^  vol.  xviii.  p.  185. 

*  See  below,  pp.  23  and  n,,  117. 

*  Qeographioal  Journal,  June  1^3,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 
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to  the  Geological  Magaxmey  he  returned  to  the  charge,  in  a  paange 
of  ironical  agreement,  which  has  been  quoted  in  later  diacnsaioiit  of 
the  subject  (see  below,  p.  S3  n.).  In  Deucalion^  he  reiterates  his  con- 
viction; for  during  his  visit  to  Chamouni  (1874)  Ruskin  found  fiirther 
confirmation  of  his  views.  ^^I  was  able,^  he  says,  ^to  cross  the  dij 
bed  of  a  glacier,  which  I  had  seen  flowing,  two  hundred  feet  deefs 
over  the  same  spot,  forty  years  ago;  and  there  I  saw,  what  before 
I  had  suspected,  that  modem  glaciers,  like  modem  rivers,  were  not 
cutting  their  beds  deeper,  but  filling  them  up^  (p.  1£6).  Professor 
Bonney'^s  observations  a  year  later  were,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  to 
the  same  general  eflfect.  '^In  1875,^  he  says,  *'at  the  foot  both  of 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  of  the  Argenti^re  glacier,  was  a  sttmy  plain* 
Both  these  proved  to  have  been  recently  uncovered  by  the  ice;  in 
other  words,  the  glacier  had  not  been  able  to  plough  up  a  boulder- 
bed  even  at  a  place  where,  owing  to  the  change  of  level,  some  erosive 
action  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected.^  ^ 

As  against  those  geologists  who  attributed  sculptural  force  to 
erosion,  Ruskin,  then,  constantly  emphasised  the  importance  of  inter- 
nal structure  and  original  elevation  (see,  for  instance,  pp.  9,  865). 
And  so,  again,  as  against  the  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage  and  joint- 
ing, he  held  that  the  phenomena  were  akin  rather  both  in  aspects  and 
origin  to  crystalline  cleavage. 

This  point  brings  us  to  Ruskin'^s  mineralogy.  His  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  agates  was,  he  claims,  original  work  (p.  98);  and  he  was 
led  by  it  to  suggestions  which  seemed  to  him  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance. He  held  that  agates  and  other  siliceous  substances  have  been 
formed  by  crystalline  secretion  of  gelatinous  silica,  not  by  successive 
deposit  of  the  material  of  the  various  layers;  and  that  certain  agates, 
*^  hitherto  supposed  to  be  formed  by  broken  fragments  of  older  agates, 
are  in  fact  secretions  out  of  a  siliceous  fluid '"  (p.  386).  Finding  a 
due  to  large  things  in  small,  he  suggested  that  contortions  in  gneiss 
on  a  small  scale  are  similarly  modes  of  crystallisation  (p.  886);  that 
the  greater  number  of  minor  contortions  in  Alpine  limestones  were 
produced  in  like  manner  (pp.  214  n.,  S86);  and  even  that  many  of 
the  faults  and  contortions  in  metamorphic  rocks  on  a  large  scale  are 
similarly  caused.  Just  as  he  found  the  undulated  structure  in  min^Tftlf 
to  be  produced  by  crystallisation,  not  by  compression  or  violence,  so 
he  surmised  that,  on  a  larger  scale,  contortions  *^  may  be  a  crystalline 
arrangement  assumed  under  pressure,  but  assuredly  not  a  form  assumed 
by  ductile  substance  under  mechanical  force  *"  (p.  S59).    Cleavage  and 

^  Oeograpkieal  Journal,  June  1893,  roL  i.  p.  48S. 
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joiotiiig  wtxey  be  held,  often  ^a  result  of  crystaUiatiim  under  polar 
fsraea^  (p.  S8SV  The  larger  condusions  which  Ruskm  thus  hinted 
mn  perhaps  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  geologists.  But  in  the 
Biaftir  of  the  formation  of  agates,  it  may  well  be  considered  an  open 
quertian  whether  formations,  commonly  ascribed  to  successive  deposits, 
w&pt  not  nether  the  result  of  contemporaneous  segrq;ation. 

Soeh  were  Ruskin^s  claims  for  his  work  in  this  field ;  the  collection 
of  hb  scattered  contributions  in  this  volume  will  enable  them  to  be 
better  considered. 

Of  the  iButinMoHS  in  this  volume,  the  plates  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Two  which  were  prepared  from  Ruskin^s  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  aoooont  in  the  Geohgiti  of  his  lecture,  ^On  the  Forms  of  the 
Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy.""  These  are  Plates  I.  and  III.  An  addi- 
tional plate  (II.X  illustrating  the  same  lecture,  is  here  given  from  one 
of  Raskin^  drawings;  the  drawing  (here  reproduced  full  size)  is  at 
Rnoitwood  (pencil  and  wash). 

(S)  Another  new  plate  (prepared,  but  not  published,  in  the  author's 
ItCetime)  illustrates  the  papers,  ^  On  the  Shape  and  Structure  of  some 
psrts  of  the  Alps,  with  reference  to  Denudation.""    This  is  Plate  IV. 

(8)  The  seven  plates  (V.-XI.)  which  Ruskin  gave  in  the  Geological 
Magaxme  to  illustrate  the  papers  on  '^Banded  and  Brecciated  Con- 
cretions."" Two  of  these  were  repeated  by  him  in  Deucalion^  but  are 
here  given  in  their  original  places. 

(4)  Next,  seven  other  plates  which  were  added  in  Deucaiion.  These 
are  here  Plates  XII.,  XIII.-XVI.,  XX.,  and  XXI. 

Two  other  plates  which  he  issued  with  Deucaiion^  although  intended 
for  Lorve's  Meinie^  are  in  this  edition  given  in  the  last-mentioned  book 
(Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.  in  Vol.  XXV.).  On  the  other  hand,  three  new  plates 
XVn.-XIX.)  are  here  inserted  in  Deucaiion  to  illustrate  the  lecture 
on  Snakes  (see  further,  p.  S95  n.).  The  studies  reproduced  (full  size) 
on  Plate  XIX.  are  in  pencil  and  water-colours;  the  upper  study  on 
Plate  XVIII.  is  in  water-colours  (4f  x5^);   these  are  in  the  possession 

*  Mr.  Gollinfpvood  {Life  of  JRuskin,  p.  249)  cites  in  this  connexion  Professor 
P^cstwich's  Geology,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  283:  ''The  system  of  joints  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  a  simple  mechanical  action,  but  one  combined  with  a  condition  of  crystal- 
liMtion ;  and  though,  from  the  influences  of  other  mechanical  forces  to  which  the 
rocki  have  been  exposed,  and  from  the  varying  proportions  of  their  constituent 
ingredients,  we  cannot  expect  the  angles  to  present  the  exact  definition  which  a 
cryttal  of  the  pare  mineral  would  have,  stiU  there  is  every  appearance  of  the 
pliine-linea  of  shrinkage  and  jointing  having  been  guided  in  many  cases,  if  not  in 
tU,  by  planes  of  crystalline  cleavage,  in  consequence  of  these  being  those  of  least 
resistance.'' 
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of  Mr.  William  Ward.  T^e  uf^per  stady  on  Plate  XVIL — ^in  water- 
colours  (8^x6f) — is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor.  Another 
new  plate  (XIIa.)  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the  chapter  on  ^The 
Valley  of  Cluse*^;  this  drawing,  which  is  in  pen  and  brown  (9x18), 
is  at  Brantwood. 

The  Jixmiigpiece  is  reproduced,  by  the  three-colour  process,  from 
a  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  Australian  opal.  The  drawing  (here  reproduced 
in  its  full  size)  is  at  Brantwood.  Though  the  Plate  loses  something 
of  the  purity  and  sparkle  of  the  original,  it  serves  to  give  an  idea  of 
Ruskin^s  studies  in  this  sort. 

The  plates  (A  and  B)  given  in  this  Introduction  have  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  xxiv.).  The  former  (Mer  de  Glace)  is  in  water- 
colours  (14x21^);  the  latter  (Col  de  la  Seigne)  is  also  in  water- 
colours  (8x14).  Both  were  given  by  Ruskin  to  Lady  Simon,  and  by 
her  to  Mr.  Herbert  Severn. 

The  zcoodctUSj  printed  with  the  text,  comprise  all  those  originally 
given  with  Ruskin^s  papers  in  the  Geological  Magaxine,  and  in  Deucalkm, 
Figs.  38-41  are  new ;  they  have  been  cut  on  wood  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Uhlrich,  from  illustrations  shown  by  Ruskin  at  his  lecture  on  Snakes. 

E.  T.  C. 
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ON  THE   FORMS  OF  THE   STRATIFIED 
ALPS  OF  SAVOY 

(1863) 
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[BibSegrapkieal  Xoie. — Tliii  was  a  lectore  given  hj  Rosldn  at  tlie  weakly 
eTeninfT  maetiiig  of  the  Rojral  InstitatioD  (Sir  Henrj  Holland,  Bart^  in 
the  Chair),  June  5,  1863. 

An  ahetract  of  the  lectore,  drawn  np  hf  Rnikin  and  here  gifcn 
(pp.  3-llX  ^>^M  published  in  the  Proceeding  qf  the  Bef&i  .fiufiMMH  (toL  it. 
part  iL,  Na  38,  pp.  142-146). 

The  abatract  was  reprinted  aeparatelj  with  the  following  title  :— 

Rojal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  |  Weekly  Evening  Meeting,  Ftidi^, 
June  5,  1863.  |  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Viee- 
Piesident,  |  in  the  Chair.  ;  John  Rnskin,  Esq.  { On  the  Foma  e£  the 
Stratified  Alps  of  Saroy. 


Octavo,  pp.  4.  The  title  occupies  the  npper  portion  of  p.  1.  Isnied  atitdked 
and  without  wrappers;  there  is  no  imprint,  and  there  are  no  headlineij 
the  peges  being  nombered  eentzallj. 

The  abstract  was  next  reprinted  in  the  Gtekpti  for  Jnlj  1863,  voL  vL, 
No.  67,  p^  256-259. 

It  was  included  m  Om  tke  OU  Bomd,  1885,  voL  L  pp.  721-727  (§S  ^81- 
588) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  book,  1889,  voL  iL  pp.  359- 
366  (§§  290-297).    The  sections  are  here  renumbered. 

A  full  report  of  the  lecture,  in  the  preparation  of  whidi  the  reporter 
clearly  had  access  to  Buskin's  MS.,  ai^waied  in  the  Lemdem  Betitm  ef 
June  13,  1863.  As  this  report  often  reproduces  Buskin's  own  words,  it  is 
here  appended  (pp.  12-17). 

An  account  of  the  lecture,  for  the  most  part  translated  from  the  Lwmiem 
RevkWf  appeared  in  French  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  Journal  de  Gtmtm  ef 
September  2,  1863.  The  translation  was  made  by  Madame  Adele  Boeb, 
wife  of  a  jew«Uer  at  Geneva. 

In  the  Gtmk>si%$t  for  September  1863  (pp.  321-^327),  the  editor  (S.  J. 
Mackie,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.)  had  an  article  on  the  lecture,  with  which  weie 
printed  two  woodcuts  from  diagrams  shown  by  Bnskin;  these  are  here 
reproduced  (Plates  I.  and  IlL,  ]^  6,  14).  The  article  quotes  several 
passages  from  the  lecture ;  these  are  here  given  in  footnotes  on  ^  3,  ^ 
5,  7,  a] 


)N  THE  FORMS  OF  THE  STRATIFIED 
ALPS  OF  SAVOY 

The  purpose  of  the  discourse  was  to  trace  some  of  the 
flaences  which  have  produced  the  present  external  forms 
'  the  stratified  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  the  probable 
ctcnt  and  results  of  the  future  operation  of  such  influ- 
loes.^ 

The  subject  was  arranged  under  three  heads: — 

(I.)  The  Materials  of  the  Savoy  Alps. 
(II.)  The  Mode  of  their  Formation. 
(III.)  The  Mode  of  their  subsequent  Sculpture. 

2.  (I.)  Their  Materials. — The  investigation  was  limited 
>  those  Alps  which  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either 
f  Jura  limestone,  of  Neocomian  beds,  or  of  the  Hippurite 
mestone,  and  include  no  important  masses  of  other  for- 
iitions.  All  these  rocks  are  marine  deposits;  and  the 
est  question  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
lent  of  mountains  out  of  them  is  the  kind  of  change 
icy  must  undergo  in  being  dried.  Whether  prolonged 
irough  vast  periods  of  time,  or  hastened  by  heat  and 
ressure,  the  drying  and  solidification  of  such  rocks  involved 
lieir  contraction,  and  usually,  in  consequence,  their  being 
fiversed  throughout  by  minute  fissures.  Under  certain 
cnditions  of  pressure,  these  fissures  take  the  aspect  of 
bty  cleavage;  under  others,  they  become  irregular  cracks, 
hriding  all  the  substance  of  the  stone.     If  these  are  not 

1  [" '  Geolo^/  "  remarked  Mr.  Raskin  in  his  opening  words,  *  properly  divides 
■If  into  two  branches, — the  stady^  firsts  of  the  materials  and  chronology  of  de- 
■fei ;  and,  secondly,  of  their  present  forms ' "  (report  in  the  Geohgiit,  September 
W,  p.  321).] 
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:fiUed,  the  rock  would  become  a  mere  heap  of  ddbris,  and 
vl>e  incapable  of  establishing  itself  in  any  bold  form.  This 
./is  provided  against  by  a  metamorphic  action,  which  either 
'  arranges  the  particles  of  the  rock,  throughout,  in  new  and 
more  cr3rstalline  conditions,  or  else  causes  some  of  them  to 
separate  from  the  rest,  to  traverse  the  body  of  the  rock, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  its  fissures;  thus  forming  a 
cement,  usually  of  finer  and  purer  substance  than  the  rest 
of  the  stone.  In  either  case  the  action  tends  continually 
to  the  purification  and  segregation  of  the  elements  of  the 
stone.  The  energy  of  such  action  depends  on  accidental 
circumstances:  first,  on  the  attractions  of  the  component 
elements  among  themselves;  secondly,  on  every  change  of 
external  temperature  and  relation.  So  that  mountains  are 
at  different  periods  in  different  stages  of  health  (so  to  call 
it)  or  disease.  We  have  mountains  of  a  languid  tempera- 
ment, mountains  with  checked  circulations,  mountains  in 
nervous  fevers,  mountains  in  atrophy  and  decline. 

8.  This  change  in  the  structure  of  existing  rocks  is 
traceable  through  continuous  gradations,  so  that  a  black 
mud  or  calcareous  slime  is  imperceptibly  modified  into  a 
magnificently  hard  and  crystalline  substance,  enclosing  nests 
of  beryl,  topaz,  and  sapphire,  and  veined  with  gold.  But 
it  cannot  be  determined  how  far,  or  in  what  localities, 
these  changes  are  yet  arrested ;  in  the  plurality  of  instances 
they  are  evidently  yet  in  progress.^  It  appears  rational  to 
suppose  that  as  each  rock  approaches  to  its  perfect  type 

1  prhe  report  in  the  GMogiH^  September  1803,  p.  322,  giTee  here  tome  of 
Ruikm's  worcLi : — 

'' '  Throagh  the  whole  body  of  the  mountain  there  runs,  from  moment  to 
moment,  year  to  year,  age  to  age,  a  power  which,  ai  it  were,  makea  its 
flesh  to  creep;  which  draws  it  together  into  narrower  limits,  and  in  the 
drawing,  in  the  very  act,  supplies  to  every  fissure  its  film,  and  to  every 
pore  its  cr3r8tal.' 

**  And  in  this  change  the  imaginative  mind  of  Mr.  Ruskin  saw,  perhaps 
with  prophetic  distinctness,  how  all  terrestrial  things  were  purifying  them- 
selves for  some  greater  end,  some  more  beautiful  condition.  All  is 
advance,  from  disorder  to  system,  from  infisction  to  purity;  nor  can  any 
of  OS  Imow  at  what  point  this  ascent  will  cease.  We  can  already  traee 
the  transformation  from  a  grey  flaky  dust,  which  a  rain-shower  washai 
into  black  pollution,  to  a  rock  whose  substance  is  of  crystal,  and  whieh  it 
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the  change  becomes  slower;  its  perfection  being  continu- 
ally neared,  but  never  reached;  its  change  being  liable  also 
to  interruption  or  reversal  by  new  geological  phenomena. 
In  the  process  of  this  change,  rocks  expand  or  contract; 
and,  in  portions,  their  multitudinous  fissures  give  them  a 
ductility  or  viscosity  like  that  of  glacieivice  on  a  larger 
scafe.  So  that  many  formations  are  best  to  be  conceived 
as  glaciers,  or  frozen  fields  of  crag,  whose  depth  is  to  be 
measured  in  miles  instead  of  fathoms,  whose  crevasses  are 
fiUed  with  solvent  flame,  with  vapour,  with  gelatinous  flint, 
or  with  crystallizing  elements  of  mingled  natures ;  the  whole 
mass  changing  its  dimensions  and  flowing  into  new  channels, 
though  by  gradations  which  cannot  be  measured,  and  in 
periods  of  time  of  which  human  life  forms  no  appreciable 
unit. 

4.  (IIO  Formation. — Mountains  are  to  be  arranged,  with 
respect  to  their  structure,  under  two  great  classes — ^those 
idiich  are  cut  out  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  those  which  are  formed  by  the  convolution  or  con- 
tortion   of  the    beds    themselves.^    The    Savoy    mountains 

■larrad  with  nesti  of  beryl  and  sapphire.  But  we  do  not  know  if  the 
change  is  yet  arrested^  even  in  its  apparently  final  results.  We  know  in 
ita  earlier  stages  it  is  yet  in  progress ;  but  nave  we  in  any  case  seen  its 
end?"] 
*  [Here^  agiun,  the  Geologist,  pp.  323-324,  gives  some  of  the  lecturer's  words : — 
''There  is  the  mountain  which  is  cut  by  streams  or  by  more  violent 
forces  out  of  a  mass  of  elevated  land,  just  as  you  cut  a  pattern  in  thick 
velvet  or  cloth ;  and  there  is  the  mountain  produced  by  the  wrinkling 
or  folding  of  the  land  itself,  as  the  more  picturesque  masses  of  drapery 
are  produced  by  its  folds.  Be  clear  in  separating  these  two  conditions. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  folding  of  the  hills  may  be  effected.  You 
may  have  folds  suspended  or  folds  compressed.  If  underneath,  a  mass 
comes  up  which  sustains  the  folds, — a  pendant  wave ;  but  if  the  force  be 
lateral,  vou  have  a  compressed  wave.  And  observe  this  further  distinc- 
tion : — if  a  portion  be  raised  by  a  force  from  beneath,  unless  the  beds 
be  as  tenacious  as  they  are  ductile,  they  will  be  simply  torn  up  and 
dragged  out  of  shape  at  that  place,  and  on  each  side  the  country  will  be 
uncUsturbed.  But  if  they  are  pushed  laterally  into  shape,  the  force  of 
the  thrust  must  be  communicated  through  them  to  beds  beyond  ;  nay, 
the  rock  which  immediately  receives  the  shock  may,  if  harder  than  those 
beyond  it,  show  little  alteration  of  form,  but  pass  on  the  force  to  weaker 
beds  at  its  side,  and  thus  affect  a  much  larger  space  of  country  than  the 
eieratorv  convulsion.  Now  the  fact  is  that  in  the  Alps  both  these  actions 
have  taken  place,  and  have  taken  place  repeatedly,  so  that  you  have 
•vidence  both  of  enormous  lateral  thrusts  which  have  affected  the  country 
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are  chiefly  of  this  latter  class.     When  stratified  formations 
are  contorted,  it  is  usually  either  by  pressure  from  below, 
which  raises  one  part  of  the  formation  above  the  rest,  or 
by  lateral  pressure,  which  reduces  the  whole  formation  into  : 
a  series  of  waves.     The  ascending  pressure  may  be  limited 
in  its  sphere  of  operation ;  the  lateral  one  necessarily  afibetai 
extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  the  eminences  it  produoei  ^ 
vanish  only  by  degrees,  like  the  waves  left  in  the  wake  of 
a  ship.    The  Savoy  mountains  have  imdergone  both  these  j 
kinds  of  violence  in  very  complex  modes  and  at  different  | 
periods,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  trace  sepsr 
rately  and  completely  the  operation  of  any  given  force  at 
a  given  point. 

5.  The  speaker's  intention  was  to  have  analysed,  as  £sr 
as  possible,  the  action  of  the  forming  forces  in  one  wave 
of  simple  elevation,^  the  Mont  Sal^ve,  and  in  another  of 
lateral  compression,  the  Mont  Brezon:  but  the  investigation 
of  the  Mont  Sal^ve  had  presented  unexpected  difficulty. 
Its  fafade  had  been  always  considered  to  be  formed  by 
vertical  beds,  raised  into  that  position  during  the  tertiary 
periods;  the  speaker's  investigations  had,  on  the  contrary, 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  appearance  of  vertical  beds 
was  owing  to  a  peculiarly  sharp  and  distinct  cleavage,  at 
right  angles  with  the  beds,  but  nearly  parallel  to  their 
strike,  elsewhere  similarly  manifested  in  the  Jurassic  series 
of  Savoy,  and  showing  itself  on  the  fronts  of  most  of  the 

for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  of  local  elevations  independently  opeisting 
through  them^  and  breaking  their  continuity  of  action.  *'"''"'  Tlie  npple  <tf 
a  streamlet  rises^  glances,  sighs,  and  is  gone.  An  Atlantic  wave  adyanees 
with  the  slow  threatening  of  a  cloud,  and  breaks  with  the  prolonged 
murmur  of  its  thunder.  Imagine  that  substance  to  be  not  of  water,  but 
of  ductile  rock,  and  to  nod  towards  its  fall  over  a  thousand  vertical 
fathoms  instead  of  one,  and  you  will  see  that  we  cannot  assert,  periiapt 
cannot  conceive,  with  what  slowness  of  march  or  of  decline  the  mountain- 
wave  may  rise  or  rest.  But  whatever  the  slowness  of  process,  the  analog 
of  action  is  the  same.  Only  remember  that  this  has  taken  place  throu^ 
rocks  of  every  various  degree  of  consistence  and  elasticity,  and  as  the 
force  thrills  and  swells  from  craf  to  crag,  it  is  itself  rent  anin  and  again 
into  variously  recoiling,  quenched,  or  contracted  energy,  and  divides  itself 
against  itself  with  dertructive  contradiction." 

The  asteruks  are  in  the  Oeologitt,  apparently  marking  where  the  report  omiti  a 

passage  in  the  lecturer's  MS.1 

^  [For  the  Sal^ve  ''wave,"*  see  also,  below,  p.  29.] 
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precipices  formed  of  that  rock.     The  attention  of  geologists 
was  invited  to  the  determination  of  this  question.^ 

The  compressed  wave  of  the  Brezon,*  more  complex  in 
arrangement,  was  more  clearly  defined.  A  section  of  it 
was  given*  showing  the  reversed  position  of  the  Hippnrite 
limestone  in  the  sunmiit  and  lower  precipices.  This  lime- 
stone wave  was  shown  to  be  one  of  a  great  series,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  constitutmg  an  undulatory 
district,  chiefly  composed  of  chalk  beds,  separated  from  the 
hi^er  limestone  district  of  the  Jura  and  lias  by  a  long 

'  [The  report  of  this  part  of  the  lecture  is  as  follows  in  the  OeelcgUt  (pp.  324- 
325):— 

"  Sauasore,  Studer,  and  Favre,  leading  or  copying  each  other  perhaps,  as  geologists 
^-ery  often  do^  represent  the  face  of  the  hill  towards  Geneva  to  he  formed  by  vertical 
beds;  bat  Mr.  Ruskin's  impreedon  is 

" '  that  these  perpendicular  plates  of  crag,  clear  and  conspicuous  though 

they  are,  are  entirely  owing  to  cleavage^ — that  is  to  say,  to  the  splitting 

of  the  rock  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  underi^one  in  its  elevation ;  and 

that  the  true  beds  curve  into  the  bod^  of  the  hill.    I  dare  not,'  he  adds, 

'speak  with  any  confidence  in  opposition  to  these  great  geolo^sts,  but 

I  earnestly  invite  some  renewed  attention  to  the  question,  which  is  of 

no  imall  importance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  shock  which  raised 

the  walla  of^the  Alps  round  the  viQley  of  Geneva.'" 

The  '*  ideal  section  of  the  Saleve "  given  in  Plate  I.  is  from  the  diagram  exhibited 

by  Roakin.    Plate  11.  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Ruskin  at  Brantwood^  on 

which  he  has  written  : — 

''Saleve  cliff,  looking  north,  after  climbing  half-way  up  between 
Veyrier  and  the  Grande  Gorge;  showing  the  likest  part  to  true  vertical 
stratification.  But  I  believe  it  is  all  cleavage." 
''He  is  fully  aware,"  continues  the  Geologist,  ''of  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  verification  of  the  section.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  Saleve  is  Jura  limestone, 
18  determined  by  Favre,  and  that  this  rises  up  in  a  nearly  vertical  sheet  along  the 
whole  front,  thrusting  up  the  Neocomian  and  compressing  it,  Mr.  Ruskin  admits; 
'  but  there  is  no  doubt,  he  contends,  '  respecting  these  frontal  clefts.'  Neither 
does  he  deny  that  there  are  raised  beds  of  Neocomian  on  parts  of  the  mountain, 
V  assigned  by  Favre ;  but  [he  contends]  that  at  the  Grande  Gorge,  where  the 
natural  section  is  clearest,  there  are  the  beds  all  following  the  curve  of  the  summit, 
Slid  that  the  vertical  fissures  are  rather  faults  or  cleavages,  or  partlv  both,  the 
business  being  so  complicated  that  one  cannot  tell  which  is  which.'  On  this 
nibject  see  further,  below,  p.  14 ;  and  compare  W.  G.  Collingwood's  Limestone  Alps 
df  Savoy,  p.  100.] 

*  niie  Geologist  adds  (p.  324) :  "  notable  in  the  dash  and  curve."] 
'  [That  is,  in  the  diagram  here  reproduced  (Plate   III.,  p.  14).     In  addition  to 
this  section,  Ruskin  must  have  shown  a  drawing  of  the  mountain  group.     The  report 
in  the  Geologist  (p.  325)  again  gives  the  lecturer's  words : — 

"You  see  the  group  is  composed  of  an  isolated  pvramidal  mass,  of 
a  fiat  mass  behind  it  which  extends  at  both  sides,  and  lastly,  of  a  distant 
range  of  snowy  summits,  in  which  Mount  Vergi  and  the  Aiguille  de 
Salouvre  are  conspicuous  objects.  Now  these  three  masses  are  merely 
three  parallel  ridges  of  limestone-wave,  formed  mainly  of  originally  hori- 
zontal beds  of  Rudisten-kalk,  approaching  you  as  you  stand  looking  from 
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trench  or  moat,  filled  with  members  of  the  tertiary  series — 
chiefly  nummulite  limestones  and  flysch.  This  trench  might 
be  followed  from  Faverges,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Annecy,  across  Savoy.  It  separated  Mont  Vergi  fipcro 
the  Mont  Dorons,  and  the  Dent  d'Oche  &om  the  Dent  4il 
Midi;  then  entered  Switzerland,  separating  the  Molewm 
from  the  Diablerets ;  passed  on  through  the  distiicty  ijf 
Thim  and  Brientz,  and,  dividing  itself  into  two,  caused  vQlO 
zigzagged  form  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  pnOflV^i 
branch  then  passed  between  the  High  Sentis  and  the  Qliir- 
nisch,  and  broke  into  confusion  in  the  Tyrol  On  the  north 
side  of  this  trench  the  chalk  beds  were  often  vertical,  Of 
cast  into  repeated  folds,  of  which  the  escarpments  were 
mostly  turned  away  from  the  Alps;  but  on  the  south  side 
of  the  trench,  the  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  Carboniferous  beds, 
though  much  distorted,  showed  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
lean  towards  the  Alps,  and  turn  their  escarpments  to  the 
central  chain. 

6.  Both  these  systems  of  mountains  are  intersected  by 
transverse  valleys,  owing  their  origin,  in  the  first  instanee, 
to  a  series  of  transverse  curvilinear  fractures,  which  alfeet 
the  forms  even  of  every  minor  ridge,  and  produce  its  prin- 
cipal ravines  and  boldest  rocks,  even  where  no  distinctly 
excavated  valleys  exist.  Thus,  the  Mont  Vergi  ahA  l!|^ 
Aiguilles  of  Salouvre  are  only  fragmentary  remains  «ff<  • 
range  of  horizontal  beds,  once  continuous  but  brokdo;^ 
this  transverse  system  of  curvilinear  cleavage,  and  worii'Ct 
weathered  into  separate  summits.  '-.^i  . 

The  means  of  this  ultimate  sculpture  or  weathering  ^tfjttji 
lastly  to  be  considered.  ;f',\ 

the  Saleve.    Probably,  I  think^  approachiDg  at  this  moment,  driyen  tomi'fc 
you  by  the  force  of  the  central  Alpe^  the  highest  ridge  broken  into  Jifi 


as  it  advances,  which  form  the  separate  summits  of  Alpine  fary  mid  f^SBK 
the  intermediate  one  joining  both  with  a  long  flat  swing  and  trough  m 
sea,  and  the  last,  the  Brezon,  literally  and  truly  breaking  over  and  throw- 
ing its  summit  forward  as  if  to  hll  upon  the  shore.  There  is  the  section 
ef  it  (Plate  III.) ;  the  height  from  base  to  summit  is  4000  English  feet^— 
the  main  mass  of  the  fa^ade^  formed  of  vast  sheets  of  Rudisten-kalk, 
1000  feet  thick^ — plunging  at  last^  as  you  see,  in  a  rounded  sweep  to  the 
plain."] 
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7.  (III.)  Sculpture. — The  final  reductions  of  mountain 
tona  are  owing  either  to  disintegration,  or  to  the  action  of 
water,  in  the  condition  of  rain,  rivers,  or  ice,  aided  by  frost 
and  other  circumstances  of  temperature  and  atmosphere. 

All  important  existing  forms  are  owing  to  disintegration, 
or  the  action  of  water.  That  of  ice  had  been  curiously 
overrated.^  As  an  instriunent  of  sculpture,  ice  is  much  less 
powerful  than  water ;  the  apparently  energetic  effects  of  it 
being  merely  the  exponents  of  disintegration.  A  glacier 
did  not  produce  its  moraine,  but  sustained  and  exposed  the 
firagments  which  fell  on  its  surface,  pulverising  these  by 
keeping  them  in  motion,  but  producing  very  unimportant 
effects  on  the  rock  below;  the  roundings  and  striation  pro- 
duced by  ice  were  superficial;  while  a  torrent  penetrated 
into  every  angle  and  cranny,  undermining  and  wearing  con- 
tinually, and  carrying  stones,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  six 
imndred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  glacier.  Had  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  on  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
fonn  of  snow  (and  descended  in  the  ravines  as  ice)  fallen 
as  rain,  and  descended  in  torrents,  the  ravines  would  have 
been  much  deeper  than  they  are  now,  and  the  glacier  may 
so  &r  be  considered  as  exercising  a  protective  influence. 
But  its  power  of  carriage  is  unlimited,  and  when  masses  of 
earth  or  rock  are  once  loosened,  the  glacier  carries  them 
away,  and  exposes  fresh  surfaces.  Generally,  the  work  of 
water  and  ice  is  in  mountain  surgery  like  that  of  lancet 
and  sponge— one  for  incision,  the  other  for  ablution.^  No 
excavation  by  ice  was  possible  on  a  large  scale,  any  more 

*  [The  Geologist  (p.  326)  reports  the  lecturer's  words  :— 

''  There  have  been  sug'gestions  made  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  may 
have  scooped  out  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  You  might  as  well  think  they  had 
scooped  out  the  sea.  Once  let  a  glacier  meet  with  a  hollow  and  it  sinks 
into  it^  and  becomes  practically  stagnant  there^  and  can  no  more  deepen 
or  modify  its  receptacle  than  a  custard  can  a  pie-dish." 
The  suggestions  referred  to  are  those  of  Ramsay^  whose  famous  paper  on  the 
•abject  l^d  recently  appeared  :  see  Introduction,  above,  p.  Ixv.] 

*  [The  OeoloffiH  (pp.  326-327)  thus  reports  the  lecturer's  words : — 

*^  The  torrent  cuts,  the  glacier  cleanses ;  one  is  for  incision,  the  other 
for  ablution  and  removal ;  and  so  far  as  the  present  form  is  concerned, 
you  may  ignore  the  glacier  altogether.  It  only  helps  the  torrent  here 
and  there  by  exposing  a  surface  and  by  carrying  off  the  rubbish  which 
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than  by  a  stream  of  honey;  and  its  various  actions,  with 
their  limitations,  were  only  to  be  miderstood  by  keeping 
always  clearly  in  view  the  great  law  of  its  motion  as  a 
viscous  substance,  determined  by  Professor  James  Forbes,^ 

8.  The  existing  forms  of  the  Alps  are,  therefore,  traceable 
chiefly  to  denudation  as  they  rose  from  the  sea,  followed  by 
more  or  less  violent  aqueous  action,  partly  arrested  during 
the  glacial  periods,  while  the  produced  diluvium  was  carried 
away  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  or  into  the  North  Sea. 
One  very  important  result  of  denudation  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  regarded ;  namely,  that  when  portions  of  a  thick 
bed  (as  the  Rudisten-kalk)  had  been  entirely  removed,  the 
weight  of  the  remaining  masses,  pressing  unequally  on  the 
inferior  beds,  would,  when  these  were  soft  (as  the  Neocomian 
marls),  press  them  up  into  arched  conditions,  like  those  of 
the  floors  of  coal-mines  in  what  the  miners  called  **  creeps.** ' 
Many  anomalous  positions  of  the  beds  of  Spatangen-kalk 
in  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy  were  in  all  proba- 
bility owing  to  this  cause:  they  might  be  studied  advanta- 
geously in  the  sloping  base  of  tJie  great  Rochers  de  Lanfon, 
which,  disintegrating  in  curved,  nearly  vertical  flakes,  each  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  were  nevertheless  a  mere  outlying 
remnant  of  the  great  horizontal  formation  of  the  Parmelan, 
and  formed,  like  it,  of  very  thin  horizontal  beds  of  Rudisten- 
kalk,  imposed  on  shaly  masses  of  Neocomian,  modified  by 
their  pressure.  More  complex  forms  of  harder  rock  were 
wrought  by  the  streams  and  rains  into  fantastic  outlines; 
and  the  transverse  gorges  were  cut  deep  where  they  had 
been  first  traced  by  fault  or  distortion.  The  analysis  of 
this  aqueous  action  would  alone  require  a  series  of  dis- 
courses; but  the  sum  of  the  facts  was  that  the  best  and 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  mountains  were  just  those 

the  working  water  throws  down ;  but  the  two  sculptors  are  natural  dis- 
integration  and    the    stream,   and  evenr   existing    torm   in   the   Alps    is 
distinctly  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  these  forces  combined  with  the 
internal  geological  structure."] 
^  [Here,  again,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxzt.] 
'  [See  Lyell's  ElemenU  of  Geology,  ch.  v.  p.  60  (1866  edition).] 
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which  were  finally  left,  the  centres  and  joints,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Alpine  anatomy.  Immeasurable  periods  of  time 
would  be  required  to  wear  these  away;  and  to  aU  appear- 
ances, during  the  process  of  their  destruction,  others  were 
rising  to  take  their  place,  and  forms  of  perhaps  far  more 
nobly  organized  mountain  would  witness  the  collateral  pro- 
gress of  humanity. 

J.  R. 
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OS  to  do  that  to  any  extent,  if  we  only  ''take  our  time"  ;^  but  he  dwelt 
forcibly  on  the  difficulty  of  drying  them.  Raised  quickly  or  slowly — and 
the  elevation  of  these  mountains  was^  he  believed,  incalculably  slow — ^the 
rocks  must  dry  and  settle.  How  long  it  takes  to  dry  a  wall,  how  long 
then  to  dry  a  mountain  two  miles  deep  !  Consider,  too,  the  consequences ; 
by  whatever  means  accomplished,  drying  is  not  merely  a  hardening,  but 
a  contraction  of  the  whole  body,  and  either  the  rock  must  become  powdery 
like  chalk,  or  it  must  crack  and  fall  to  pieces.  In  hard  rocks  these  pores 
and  cracks  are  filled  with  ciystalline  matter,  matter  moved  and  rearranged 
by  that  marvellous  process,  Uie  finest  particles  taken  out  of  the  very  flesh 
of  the  rock  substance  and  carried  in  slow  currents  to  be  arranged  wiUi  sach 
strength  and  coherence  that  the  very  fissures  which  would  have  been 
toofoes  of  weakness  become  bonds  of  strength.  The  crack  is  not  formed 
first,  filled  afterwards.  It  is  filled  as  it  is  formed,  or  the  rock  would  fall 
apart  before  it  could  be  filled  at  all.  The  external  aspect  and  hardness  of 
a  stone  are  no  evidence  of  its  real  state.  Though  hard  it  may  be  getting 
harder;  though  soft,  more  tenacious;  it  may  be  contracting  or  expanding, 
io  every  case  it  is  changing.  Not  one  of  the  atoms  of  it  is  at  rest.  The 
particle  of  lime  a  thousand  fiathoms  deep  in  rock  that  rings  to  the  hammer's 
bknr  is  no  more  at  rest  than  the  hardest  worker  in  a  railway  tunnel.  It 
if  mining  its  way  steadily  as  a  mole  through  the  mountain's  heart  It  is 
doing  more  than  mining,  it  is  purifying  itself.  All  is  advance  from  dis- 
order to  system,  from  infection  to  purity;  and  we  can  trace  the  trans- 
formation from  grey  flaky  dust,  which  the  rain  washes  into  black  poUution, 
to  a  rock  whose  substance  is  of  cr3rstal,  starred  with  the  beryl  and  sapphire. 
Nor  do  we  know  if  the  change  is  yet  arrested.  Is  the  imperfect  granite 
to  remain  imperfect,  or  is  it  gathering  itself  still  into  better  distinguishable 
crystals?  Is  the  blotted  marble  to  remain  dull  and  indistinct,  or  is  its 
pwple  glow  to  deepen  and  its  variegation  to  involve  itself  in  richer 
labyrinth? 

4.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  at  present  to  know  that  what  we  call  hard  and 
lohd  in  rock  is  mobile  and  ductile.  There  are  two  great  distinctive  forms 
of  elevated  land — the  mountain  cut  by  streams  out  of  a  mass  of  strata, 
like  a  pattern  out  of  thick  velvet,  and  the  mountain  produced  by  the 
wrinkling  and  folding  of  the  land  itself.  In  England  our  valleys  are  cut 
by  river,  sea,  or  rain  out  of  masses  of  raised  land,  and  little  interest  attaches 
to  them ;  but  when  mountains  are  the  folds  of  stone-drapery  gathered 
together  and  cast  hither  and  thither  under  laws  of  complex  harmony,  the 
fii^  and  immediate  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is  the  wonderment  what 
their  consistence  was  when  these  folds  were  done.  If  from  beneath  a 
mass  sustains  the  folds,  we  have  a  pendent  wave.  Lateral  force  causes 
a  compressed  wave.  If  a  portion  be  raised,  the  beds  above  may  be  dragged 
or  torn  through,  while  the  country  on  each  side  remains  undisturbed ;  but 
lateral  convulsions  affect  a  much  larger  space  of  country  than  elevatory,  so 
that  we  have  evidence  both  of  enormous  lateral  thrusts,  affecting  hundreds 
of  miles  of  country,  with  local  operations  breaking  through  these  and 
interrupting  their  continuity  of  action.  Mr.  Ruskin  gave  an  apt  simile  of 
the  Alps  when  he  compart  them  to  a  shoal  of  rugged  islands  of  igneous 

>  [See  on  this  subject  Lyell't  Principles  qf  Geology^  vol  u  cb«  v. :  compare 
below,  p.  117  n.] 
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rock  emerging  through  a  sea  of  limestone^  tearing  up  fragments  of  rocks, 
and  also,  with  more  conspicuous  power,  wrinkling  the  edge  of  the  limestone 
all  round  the  wound,  and  sending  off  waves  of  lateral  force  to  die  away 
on  the  surrounding  country — "waves  of  a  slow  Titanian  storm  which 
troubled  the  earth  as  the  winds  trouble  the  sea." 

5.  Imagine  the  mountain's  substance  not  of  water  but  of  ductile  rock, 
and  to  nod  towards  its  fall  over  a  thousand  vertical  fiithoms.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  conceive  with  what  slowness  of  swell  or  of  decline  the  mountain- 
wave  may  rise  or  rest ;  but  as  the  force  thrills  from  crag  to  crag,  it  recoils, 
divides  against  itself  with  destructive  counteraction ;  and  this  has  taken 
place  not  once,  but  many  times — five  or  six  periods  of  convulsion  being 
marked  at  distant  intervals.  When  one  storm  has  been  calmed,  yet  another 
stone-tempest  from  another  point  So  commingled  are  their  actions  in  a 
complicated  result,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  of  a  multitude, 
not  of  one  year,  but  of  centuries,  to  decipher  the  flow  and  ebb  of  even  a 
single  mountain-tide.  '^I  knew,"  said  Mr.  Rnskin,  "of  one  marvellous 
outside  breaker,  not  very  high,  but  notable  in  the  clash  and  curve — Mont 
Brezon."  But  as  there  were  in  it  structures  almost  incredible  and  difficult 
to  be  explained,  he  determined  to  take  an  easy  one,  and  selected  Mont 
Sal^ve,  studied  by  geologists  from  De  Saussure  downwards.  Even  this 
mountain,  one  of  mere  elevation,  which  he  supposed  had  been  studied 
exhaustively,  he  found  full  of  curious  unrepresented  structures;  and  the 
only  distinct  impression  he  could  obtain  was  adverse  to  the  three  great 
observers,  Saussure,  Studer,  and  Favre,  who  all  represent  the  face  or  the 
hill  to  be  formed  of  vertical  beds ;  while  Ruskin  sees  plates  of  crag,  entirely 
owing  to  cleavage — that  is,  to  the  splitting  of  the  rock  through  the  pressure 
it  has  undergone  in  its  elevation;  the  true  beds  curving  into  the  body  of 
the  hill,  as  were  seen  at  the  Grande  Gorge. 

6.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  simpler  mountain,  Mr. 
Ruskin  sketched  out  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  more  difficult 
Breaon,  where  the  beds  follow  the  curve  of  the  summit,  the  vertical  fissures 
being  either  faults  or  cleavages.  The  group  mainly  consists  of  a  pjrramidal 
mass,  a  flat  mass  behind  it  showing  itself  at  both  sides,  terminating  in  two 
cliffs,  and  finally  in  the  distant  range  of  the  snowy  summits  of  Mont  Vergy 
and  the  Aiguille  de  Salouvre.  These  are  three  parallel  ridges  of  limestone, 
approaching  probably  at  this  moment,  looking  towards  them  from  Le  Sal^ve, 
slowly  driven  by  the  force  of  the  central  Alps,  **  the  highest  range  broken 
into  jags,  the  separate  summits  of  Alpine  fury  and  foam  " ;  the  intermediate 
joining  with  a  long  flat  swing  and  trough  of  sea;  and,  lastly,  the  Breaon 
breaking  over  and  throwing  its  summit  (4000  feet)  forward  as  if  to  fall 
upon  the  shore.  And  really  this  wave-like  action  of  the  elevatory  force, 
as  shown  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  sections  and  views  of  the  wonderfully  contorted 
strata  of  these  mighty  hills,  seems  to  have  been  caught  and  petrified  in  the 
very  act,  just  as  a  sea-wave  might  be  frozen  into  solid  ice  at  the  veiy  point 
of  curling.  This  Breaon  and  Vergy  group  are  only  a  portion  of  the  longi- 
tudinal waves  which  flow  parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  are  cut  across  by 
those  transverse  precipitous  valleys  in  which  the  grandest  scenery  occurs. 
From  the  Lake  of  Annecy  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  along  the  north 
border  of  the  chain,  the  mountains  are  divided  into  two  belts.  Outside  of 
these  runs  tf  great  continuous  fault  which    separates   the  Toumette  and 
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Vcmr;  and  nmBlng  btttween  the  Dent  d'Oelie  end  the  Drat  da 
iUI  cute  the  Mdbion  from  the  DiaUeiets,  piwot  thfongh  the  bottom  of 
he  Lakfb  of  Brient^  end  qditting  into  two  minor  fiudtt  et  Lake  Looeme^ 
I  foee  into  Centon  Olerns  and  croaaca  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  ending  in 

"  Ion  fai  the  1>ioL  On  the  hilla  within,  the  fiiulta  have  their  eaeeip- 
tomed  towaida  the  Alpa;  but  ootalde  of  it,  in  the  brcdLon  mui 
ting  gnmnd,  ia  the'  tnie  weve-diatriet  of  the  Alpif^  where  the  hiUa 
■e  thrown  vertieallj  np,  "aa  the  timber  of  e  wreck  in  e  atorm."  Beyond 
Ma  diatriet  the  eaoarpmenta  are  tuned  away  from  the  Alpa.  The  valleya 
■eaafaig  theae  longitudinal  ridget  «e  neither  gapa  cat  by  river  nor  are 
h^f  vertleal  UnlttL  They  are  the  ezpreaaicma  of  diarupticma  in  the  unity 
ft  the  long  wevea  thenaaelvea,  end  they  are  accompanied  by  eonditkma  of 
^■■IIm]  fracture  which  mark  a  diapodtion  throughout  the  entire  body  of 
he  menntain  to  open  in  a  aimilar  manner. 

T.  In  a  novel  and  very  aUc  manner,  too,  Mr.  Ruakin  allowed  the  action 
if  the  lateral  preaanre  of  rock  maaaea  in  preaaing  up  intermediate,  denuded 
■aaa  into  ardiei^  aa  in  the  creep  of  the  floora  oiF  eoal-minca. 

8.  The  acnlptnring  of  mountaina  ia  either  by  disintegration,  aided*  by 
Bhaaaieal  action,  or  by  water  acting  aa  rain,  aa  torrent  or  aa  ff^dcr;  and 
Boakin  dwelt,  we   tliink   rightly,  on  the  more   powerful  vcn^  of 


in  a  aculptning  capacity  than  ice.  In  his  own  words,  "The  work 
if  lee  ia  ao  ahowy  ami  aoperfidal,  aod  the  artist's  touch  of  water  so  cnn- 
ri^g^  quick,  and  tenderly  frtal,  that  we  are  all  apt  to  overrate  the  power 
if  the  one  aod  undeimte  that  of  the  other."  Referring  to  Forbea^  idea 
if  the  viacoaity  of  ice,  Mr.  Ruakin  contended  againat  Rofeaaor  Runsay'a 
Jatliiuu  of  the  acooping  out  of  the  great  lake  basins  by  the  grinding  of 
^bdera,  comparing  the  viscous  glacier^ice  to  honey  or  treacle,  only  less 
islivtt.  It  is  at  no  time,  in  Iiis  opinion,  a  very  violent  abrading  agent,  but 
■holly  powerieaa  when  it  frlla  into  a  pit.  ''There  have  be^,"  he  sakl, 
"a^ggesiiona  made  that  the  gladera  of  the  Alpa  may  have  scooped  out  the 
Lske  of  Geneva.  You  might  as  well  think  they  had  scooped  out  the  sea. 
k  glacier  scoops  out  nothing;  odcc  let  it  meet  with  a  hollow,  and  it 
■eaada  into  it,  and  can  no  more  deepen  its  receptacle  than  a  custard  can 
hepen  a  pie-dish." 

9*  That  idea  he  considers  the  more  singular,  because,  with  its  strongest 
■d  moat  concentrated  force,  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  has  been  unable  to 
men  for  itself  a  passage  between  the  two  small  contradictory  rocks  of  the 
jotge  of  St.  Maurice.  ''  So  little  effectual  has  it  been  in  excavating  them 
hat  the  Rhone  is  still  straightened  for  a  passage,  and  a  single  town  is 
krtaBce  enough  to  defend  the  pass  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom;  and 
let  we  arc  Mked  to  suppose  that  a  glacier  power  which,  concentrated, 
9onld  not  open  a  mountain  gate,  could  dig  out  a  sea-bottom  when  diffused." 
IlMre  is  a  more  curious  proof  still  of  the  excavating  incapacity  of  ice. 
fwSk  in  the  £iice  of  the  deepest  fkW  of  this  same  Rhone  glacier  two  im- 
{MTtinent  little  rocks  stood  up  to  challenge  it  Don  Quixote  with  his  herd 
if  bulls  was  rational  in  comparison.^  But  the  glacier  could  make  nothing 
if  tliem.  "  It  had  to  divide,  slide,  split,  shiver  itself  over  them,  and  ages 
dkerwards,  when  it  had  vanished  like  an  autumn  vapour  from  the  furrow 

1  [Sea  Den  ^isoU,  part  ii.  end  of  ch.  Iviii.] 
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of  the  Rhone^  the  little  rocks  still  stood  triumphant,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Sion  built  castles  on  their  tops^  and  thence  de6ed  the  torrent  ox  the 
Refonnation^  coming  up  that  valley  as  the  rocks  had  done  the  paasage  of 
the  glacier  coming  down  it."  From  the  shoulders  of  Mont  Blanc  the  two 
great  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconay  have  each  excavated  for  themselfes 
a  ravine  in  the  shaly  slates  over  which  they  descend,  but  the  excavatioD  is 
just  as  evident  and  as  simple  as  a  railroad  trench.  Down  each  gorge  there 
£ills  an  ice-stream  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  a  hundred  feet  deep^  fidling 
at  an  average  slope  of  SO*  or  30*.  They  have  gnawed  away  tne  toAm 
under  them  and  beside  them,  and  left  between  the  sharp  ridge  of  cmoib* 
ling  slate — Montague  de  la  Cdte.  If  instead  of  ice-streams  there  had 
been  waterfalls,  cataracts  four  miles  long,  a  hundred  deep,  and  down  A 
slope  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  gabled  house,  how  long  would  De  la  Cftle 
have  stood?  It  would  not,  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks,  have  kept  its  present  form 
a  day.  In  a  year  it  would  have  disappeared.  Suppose  on  Mont  Blanc, 
which  rises  11,000  feet  above  Chamouni,  instead  of  snow,  the  same  quantity 
of  rain  fell  and  descended  in  the  form  of  a  torrent — ^the  ravines  of  La  C6te 
or  Taconay  would  be  far  deeper  than  they  are.  The  glaciers,  so  far  from 
having  a  highly  consuming,  have  a  distinctly  protective  power.  The  water 
power  of  friction  is  diminished,  not  indeed  in  the  rate  of  the  diminished 
velocity,  but  in  some  large  proportion  to  it  The  swiftest  glacier  in  summer 
does  not  move  two  feet  a  day ;  a  torrent  going  down  the  same  slope  would 
run  ten  miles  an  hour  at  least — 600,000  times  as  fast.  With  a  certain 
weight  of  water,  which,  carrying  stones,  you  have  to  grind  rock  with,  will 
you  have  it  in  a  vertical  mass  moved  two  feet  a  day,  or  will  you  have  it  in 
a  horisontal  sheet  moved  1,200,000  feet  a  day?  "Give  me  the  level  sheet 
and  the  fast  pace,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin. 

10.  But,  it  will  be  said,  under  this  weight  of  mural  ice  there  are  stones 
and  sand  like  diamond  dust  in  a  lapidary's  mill  There  is  hardly  ever  any 
such  thing — a  glacier  does  not  like  stones  under  it.  They  would  make  its 
life  uncomfortable.  Dirty  and  sandy  above,  it  is  clear  as  crystal  below, 
and  its  action  on  the  rocks  beneath  it  is  lambent,  cleansing,  silent,  and 
soft.  The  glacier  does  not  make  the  moraine,  it  only  carries  it.  The 
moraine  is  only  the  sheddings  of  the  rocks  above.  A  glacier  is  a  torrent 
turned  on  its  back.  Whatever  is  soft  and  decomposing  the  glaciers  sponge 
away.  What  is  hard  and  healthy  they  leave  projecting  and  manifest 
They  are  great  carriers,  a  curious  and  effective  parcels  delivery  company. 
Water  in  respect  to  them  is  as  a  flying  lizard  to  a  camel — it  is  all  teeth  and 
wings,  but  no  back.  For  biting  and  carving,  doing  the  sculptor's  woric, 
there  is  nothing  the  torrent  cannot  do.  ''  Insidious,  inevitable,  patient,  and 
passionate  by  turns ;  now  hurling  stones  at  its  antagonist  like  a  Titan,  now 
sucking  his  strength  like  a  vampire,  piercing  him  with  cavities  like  a 
pholas,  sawing  him  in  two  like  a  toothed  mill,  and  presently  bedewinf 
the  remnants  of  him  with  hypocritical,  or  perhaps,  repentant  tears,  ma 
bringing  handfuls  of  moss  and  wild  flowers  to  heal  the  wounds  it  has 
made." 

11.  The  present  forms  of  the  mountains  Mr.  Ruskin  attributes  not  to 

^  [For  the  bishopric  of  Sion  as  'Hhe  centre  of  Romanism  in  Switzerland,"  see 
Modem  Painters,  vol  iv.  (Vol  VI.  p.  411).] 


glaciefj  but  to  the  two  natural  sculptors,  H owing  water  and  natural 
IfafeegTation  ;  every  eidsting  form  in  the  Alps  he  believes  to  be  distinctly 
peeftble  to  one  or  other  of  these  forces  combined  with  internal  geological 

I  12,  Such  were  Mr.  Buskin's  views,  and  very  ably  and  eloquently  they 
bre  put.  We  must  not,  howeveTj  forget  that  the  lateral  grinding  force 
r  iicc  is  very  different  from  the  vertical  scooping  force*  The  ice  of  the 
^ider  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  while  its  centre  presses  more 
jvirkly  on  or  through.  The  under  part  of  the  glacier  is  alwajs  wet^  it 
cs(^  and  slides  oo  a  sheet  of  water,  and  this  water  acting  under  pressure 
1^  increased  chemical  and  mechanical  action.  The  action  imder  the 
licjer  endures  for  ages,  the  action  of  the  torrent  is  sudden  and  tmnsient. 
ffe  one  is  the  tortoise^  the  other  the  hare,  and  the  result  in  the  fable  it 
wk  given  to  the  swift.  Mr.  Ruskin's  attack,  however,  was  very  proper 
md  highly  phjlosophical,  and  one  which  It  will  require  all  the  talent  of 
be  Jermyn  Street  Professor^  to  answer*  He  may  not  be  ultimately  con- 
[ttered,  but  at  any  rate  be  has  been  driven  back  and  has  suffered  a  severe 

if  Although  the  victory  be  not  yet  decisive. 


'  [For  A,  C\  Ramsayj  see  the  Introduction,  above j  p.  bcv.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SHAPE  AND  STRUCTURE 
OF  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  ALPS,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  DENUDATION 

(1865)      . 


[Bibliographical  Note, — ^These  papers  appeared  in  the  Geological  Magazine 
for  February  and  May  1866,  vol.  ii.^  No.  8^  pp.  49-54^  No.  11^  pp.  198- 
196. 

They  have  not  hitherto  been  reprinted.  The  sections  are  here  nambered. 
In  §  3^  line  22,  ^^Dovrefeldt"  is  here  corrected  to  Dovre  FJeld.  In  the 
second  article  the  illustrations  were  all  included  on  a  single  plate.  The 
first  three  of  them  (Figs.  1^  2,  and  3)  are  here  separately  printed.  The 
fourth  was  a  rough  woodcut  of  a  subject  which  Ruskin  afterwards  engraved 
on  a  larger  scale ;  this  is  here  substituted,  the  lettering  being  added  from 
the  old  woodcut  These  changes  have  required  slight  alterations  in  the 
text;  e.g.,  in  §  16  "Plate  IV."  for  "Fig.  4."  For  a  correction  made  in 
Fig.  I,  see  p.  29  n.] 
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not  data  of  experiment  enough  to  enable  us  to  reason 
respecting  the  chemical  and  mechanical  development  of 
mountains;  but  all  geologists  know  that  every  one  of 
these  forces  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  every  rock  in  existence :  so  that  a  hostile  separation  into 
two  parties,  severally  maintaining  a  theory  of  Erosion»  and 
a  theory  of  Fracture,  seems  like  dividing  on  the  question 
whether  a  cracked  walnut  owes  its  present  state  to  nature 
or  the  nutcrackers.  In  some  respects,  the  dispute  is  even 
more  curious ;  the  Erosion  party  taking,  in  Geology,  nearly 
the  position  which  they  would  occupy  zoologically,  if  they 
asserted  that  bears  owed  the  sharpness  of  their  claws  to 
their  mothers'  licking,  and  chickens  the  shortness  of  their 
feathers  to  the  friction  of  the  falling  bit  of  shell  they  had 
run  away  with  on  their  heads.  For  indeed  the  Alps,  and 
all  other  great  mountains,  have  been  tenderly  softened  into 
shape;  and  Nature  still,  though  perhaps  with  somewhat 
molluscous  tongue,  flinty  with  incalculable  teeth,  watches 
over  her  craggy  little  Bruins — 

^'.  .  .  fonns,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growihg  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear."  ^ 

Very  assuredly,  also,  the  Alps  first  saw  the  world  with  a 
great  deal  of  shell  on  their  heads,  of  which  little  now 
remains;  and  that  little  by  no  means  so  cunningly  held 
together  as  the  fr*agments  of  the  Portland  Vase.*  No  one 
wiU  dispute  that  this  shell  has  been  deeply  scratched,  and 
clumsily  patched;  but  the  quite  momentous  part  of  the 
business  is,  that  the  creatures  have  been  careftilly  Hatched! 
It  is  not  the  denudation  of  them,  but  the  incubation, 
which  is  the  main  matter  of  interest  concerning  them.  So 
that  Professor  Ramsay'  may  surely  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
his  glacial  theory  witiiout  molestation — as  long  as  it  will 

1  rPope :  Dunciadf  i.  102.] 

'  [For  the  story  of  this  vase,  which  was  broken  into  a  hundred  pieoei,  after- 
wards cunningly  joined  together,  see  E.  T.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  <A«  Gf^ 
and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mueeum,  pp.  656-667.] 

'  [See,  again,  the  Introduction^  above,  p.  Ixv.] 
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last.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  temperate  and  exhaustive 
statement*  seems  to  me  enougli  for  its  extinction;  but 
where  would  be  the  harm  of  granting  it,  for  peace'  sake, 
even  in  its  complete  expansion? 

8.  There  were,  we  ndll  suppose,  rotatory  glaciers — ^whirl- 
focis  of  ecstatic^  ice — like  whirling  Dervishes,^  which  exca- 
T«ted  hollows  in  the  Alps,  as  at  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  or 
the  plain  of  SaUenche,  and  passed  afterwards  out — ''queue 
k  queue'' — ^through  such  narrow  gates  and  ravines  as  those 
of  Cluse.  Gigantic  glaciers  in  oscillation,  like  handsaws, 
•evered  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  and  hacked  it  away, 
for  the  most  part,  leaving  only  such  heaps  of  sawdust  as 
the  chain  of  the  Turin  Superga;  and  here  and  there  a 
fragment  like  the  Viso  and  Cervin,  to  testify  to  the  ancient 
beigfat  of  the  serrated  ridge.  Two  vast  longitudinal  glaciers 
also  split  the  spine  of  the  Alps,  east  and  west^  like  butcher's 
deavers,  each  for  sixty  miles;  then  turned  in  accordance 
to  the  north  <^'Come  si  volge  con  le  piante  strette  A 
terra,  ed  intra  s^  donna  che  bidli " '),  cut  down  through  the 
latenl  limestones,  and  plunged,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
their  precipitate  ice,  into  what  are  now  the  pools  of  Geneva 
and  Cmstance.  The  lakes  of  Maggiore,  of  Como,  and 
(varda,  are  similar  excavations  by  minor  fury  of  ice-foam ; — 
the  Adriatic  was  excavated  by  the  great  glacier  of  Lom- 
hardy; — the  Black  Sea,  by  the  ice  of  Caucasus  before 
Prometheus  stole  fire; — ^the  Baltic,  by  that  of  the  Dovre 
Fjeld,  m  the  youth  of  Thor ; — and  Fleet  Ditch  in  the  days 
of  the  Dunciad^  by  the  snows  of  Snow  Hill.  Be  it  all 
so:  but  when  all  is  so,  there  still  was  a  Snow-hill  for  the 
snows  to  come  down; — ^there  still  was  a  fixed  arrangement 

*  AddrcM  at  Anniversary  Meeting  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1864.^ 

*  [For  a  reference  to  this  part  of  Rutkin's  argument,  in  later  discussions  of  the 
•object,  see  Sir  Henr^  Howorth's  The  Glacial  Nightmare,  1893^  vol.  ii.  p.  621.] 

*  [Purgatorio,  xjcviii.  52,  53:  ''As  when  a  lady,  turning  in  the  dance,  doth  foot 
itiwUv'TCary).] 

'  [Tne  allusion  here  is  to  the  third  book  of  the  Dunciad,  where,  from  a  mount 
of  vision,  the  former  state  of  Britain  is  disclosed.] 

^  [See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  34,  pp.  clxiv.-clxxv.] 
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of  native  eminence,  which  determined  the  direction  and 
concentrated  the  energies  of  the  rotatory,  precipitate,  at 
oscillatory  ice.  If  this  original  arrang^nent  be  once  in- 
vestigated and  thoroughly  described,  we  may  have  some 
chance  of  ascertaining  what  has  since  happened  to  disturb 
it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  disturbance  before 
we  understand  the  structure. 

4.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  more  we  examine  the  A^ 
from  sufficiently  dominant  elevations,  the  more  the  impres* 
sion  gains  upon  us  of  their  being  rather  one  continuously 
raised  tract,  divided  into  ridges  by  torrent  and  decay,  than 
a  chain  of  independent  peaks :  but  this  raised  tract  differs 
wholly  in  aspect  from  groups  of  hills  which  owe  their 
essential  form  to  diluvial  action.  The  outljring  clusters  of 
Apennine  between  Siena  and  Rome  are  as  symmetrically 
trenched  by  their  torrents  as  if  they  were  mere  heaps  of 
sand ;  and  monotonously  veined  to  their  siunmits  with  rami- 
fications of  ravine ;  so  that  a  large  rhubarb-leaf,  or  thistle- 
leaf,  cast  in  plaster,  would  give  nearly  a  reduced  model  of 
any  mass  of  them.  But  the  circuit  of  the  Alps,  however 
sculptured  by  its  rivers,  is  inherently  fixed  in  a  kind  of 
organic  form ;  its  broad  bar  or  islanded  field  of  gneissitic 
rock,  and  the  three  vast  wrinkled  ridges  of  limestone  which 
recoil  northwards  fix)m  it,  like  surges  round  a  risen  Kxaken's* 
back,  are  clearly  defined  in  all  their  actions  and  resistances : 
the  chasms  worn  in  them  by  existing  streams  are  in  due 
proportion  to  the  masses  they  divide;  the  denudations 
which  in  English  hill-country  so  often  efface  the  external 
evidence  of  faults  or  fissures,  among  the  Alps  either  follow 
their  tracks,  or  expose  them  in  sections;  and  the  Tertiary 
beds,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  greater  energy  of  ancient 
diluvial  action,  form  now  a  part  of  the  elevated  masses, 
and   are  afiected   by  their  metamorphism :   so   that   at  the 

^  [A  supposed  sea-monster  of  vast  size,  said  to  have  been  seen  off  the  coast  of 
Norway  and  on  the  North  American  coasts ;  first  mentioned  in  1766  by  Pontoppidan 
(HiHary  of  Norway,  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  11).  See  Tennyson's  poem  (1830)  "KraJten": 
'^Far,  £ftr  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea^  .  .  .  The  Kraken  sleepeth."] 
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turn  of  every  glm  new  structural  problems  present  them- 
sdres,  and  new  conditions  of  chemical  change. 

5.  And  over  these  I  hare  now  been  meditating — or 
wondering — for  some  twenty  years,  expecting  always  that 
the  advance  of  geology  woiild  interpret  them  for  me:  but 
time  passes,  and,  while  the  aspect  and  anatomy  of  hills 
within  five  miles  of  Grcneva  remain  yet  unexplained,  I  find 
my  brother-geologists  disputing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Will  they  pardon  me  if  I  at  last  take  courage  to  ask 
them  a  few  plain  questions  (respecting  near  and  visible  hills), 
for  want  of  some  answer  to  which  I  am  sorely  hindered  in 


Northern  Portion  of  the  Ridob  of  Mont  SALivi 

my  endeavours  to  define  the  laws  of  mountain-form  for 
purposes  of  art  ? 

6.  Fig.  1  is  the  front  view,  abstracted  into  the  simplest 
terms,  and  laterally  much  shortened,  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  ridge  of  the  Mont  Salfeve,  five  miles  from 
Geneva. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  ridge  by  the 
boldness  of  its  precipices,  which  terminate  violently  at  the 
angle  C,  just  above  the  Uttle  village  called,  probably  from 
this  very  angle,  "Coin."  The  rest  of  the  ridge  falls  back 
behind  this  advanced  corner,  and  is  softer  in  contour, 
though  ultimately,  in  its  southern  mass,  greater  in  eleva- 
tion. Fig.  2  is  the  section,  under  a,  as  I  suppose  it  to 
be;  and  Fig.  8,  as  it  is  given  by  Studer.^  To  my  imme- 
diate purpose,   it  is  of  no  consequence  which  is  the  true 

1  [See  Oeologie  der  Schweix,  1Q51,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.] 
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section;  but  the  determinatioD  of  the  questicm,  ultimate,  ^ 
is  of  importance  in  relation  to  many  of  the  foliated  praeft*  | 
pices  of  the  Alps,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  '. 
whether  their  vertical  cleavage  across  the  beds  is  owing '  j 
merely  to  disintegration  and  expansion,  or  to   £ralt8»    b 


Section  of  Mont  Sal&yb  at  a,  Fio.  1  (Ruskin) 

all  cases  of  strata  arched  by  elevation,  the  flank  of  the  arch 
(if  not  all  of  it)  must  be  elongated,  or  divided  by  fissures. 
The  condition,  in  abstract  geometrical  terms,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  If  A  D  was  once  a  continuous  bed,  and  the  por- 
tion C  D  is  raised  to  E  F,  any  connecting  portion,  B  C, 
will  become  of  the  form  B  £;  and  in  doing  this,  either 


^.8 

Sbction  of  Mont  Sallys  at  a,  Fio.  1  (Stnder) 

every  particle  of  the  rock  must  change  its  place,  or  fissures 
of  some  kind  establish  themselves.  In  the  Alpine  lime- 
stones, I  think  the  operation  is  usually  as  at  6  H;  but 
in  the  Sal^ve  the  rock-structure  is  materially  altered;  so 
much  so  that  I  believe  all  appearance  of  fossils  has  been  in 
portions  obliterated.  The  Neocomian  and  the  Coralline 
Jura  of  the  body  of  the  hill  are  highly  fossiliferous ;  but  I 
have   scrambled   among  these  vertical  cleavages  day   after 
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dty  in  vain;  and  even  Professor  Favre  renders  no  better 
aoeount  of  them.''^ 

7.  The  whole  ridge  of  the  mountain  continues  the  curve 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  turns  its 
loanded  back  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  The  great  Geneva 
glacier  flowed  by  it,  if  ever,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
firom  X  to  Y  in  Fig.  1 ;  and,  if  it  cut  it  into  its  present 
shape,  turned  very  sharply  round  the  comer  at  CI    The 
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Diagram  of  Upheaved  Beds 


great  Chamouni  Glacier  flowed  over  it,  if  ever,  in  the  direc- 
ticm  of  the  arrows  from  X  to  Y  in  Fig.  2.  It  probably 
never  did,  as  there  are  no  erratic  blocks  on  the  summits, 
though  many  are  still  left  a  Uttle  way  down.  But  what- 
ever these  glaciers  made  of  the  mountain,  or  cut  away  from 
it,  the  existence  of  the  ridge  at  all  is  originally  owing  to 
the  elevation  of  its  beds  in  a  gentle  arch  longitudinally, 
and  a  steep  semi-arch  transversely;  and  the  valleys  or 
hollows  by  which  this  ridge  is  now  traversed,  or  trenched 

♦  Considiratioru  sur  le  Mont  Saleve,  Geneva,  1843,  p.   12.^ 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Favre,  see  Ruskin's  Introduction  (§  10}  to  Colling- 
wood'i  LimeHcne  Aljn  of  Savoy  (Mow,  p.  668).] 
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(M,  the  valley  of  Monnetier;  A,  the  hollow  called  Petite 
Gorge;  B,  that  called  Grande  Gorge;  and  C,  the  descent 
towards  the  Valley  of  Croisette),  owe  their  origin  to  de- 
nudation, guided  by  curvilinear  fissures,  which  affect  and 
partly  shape  the  summits  of  all  the  inner  lateral  limestone- 
ranges,  as  far  as  the  Aiguille  de  Varens. 

8.  It  is  this  guidance  of  the  torrent-action  by  the 
fissures;  the  relation  of  the  longitudinal  fault  to  the  great 
precipice;  and  the  altered  condition,  not  only  of  the  beds 
on  the  cliff-side,  but  of  the  Molasse  conglomerates  on  the 
eastern  slope,  to  which  I  \)(ish  presently  to  direct  attenticm: 
but  I  must  give  more  drawings  to  explain  the  direction  of 
these  fissures  than  I  have  room  for  in  this  number  of  the 
Magazine ;  and  also,  before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the 
angular  excavation  of  the  valley  at  M,  and  curvilinear  ex- 
cavations at  A  and  B,  I  want  some  answer  to  this  question 
— one  which  has  long  embarrassed  me: — ^The  streams  of 
the  Alps  are  broadly  divisible  into  three  classes:  1st,  those 
which  fall  over  precipices  in  which  they  have  cut  no  ravine 
whatever  (as  the  Staubbach);  2nd,  those  which  fall  over 
precipices  in  which  they  have  cut  ravines  a  certain  distance 
back  (as  the  torrent  descending  from  the  Toumette  to  the 
Lake  of  Annecy);  and,  3rd,  those  which  have  completed 
for  themselves  a  sloping  course  through  the  entire  mass  of 
the  beds  they  traverse  (as  the  Eau  Noire,  and  the  stream 
of  the  Aletsch  Glacier).  The  latter  class — ^those  which  have 
completed  their  work — ^have  often  conquered  the  hardest 
rocks;  the  Eau  Noire  at  Trient  traverses  as  tough  a  gneiss 
as  any  in  the  Alps;  while  the  Staubbach  has  not  so  much 
as  cut  back  through  the  overhanging  brow  of  its  own  diff, 
though  only  of  limestone !  Are  these  three  stages  of  woiic 
in  anywise  indicative  of  relative  periods  of  time?— or  do 
they  mark  different  modes  of  the  torrents*  action  cm  the 
rocks?  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  some  definiteness  of 
answer  on  this  matter/ 

^  [In  1876  RuBkin   was   still   asking   the   same   question:   see   tlie  letter  to 
A.  TfloT,  above^  p.  zzr.] 
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9.  At  the  extremity  of  my  sketch,  Fig.  1,  p.  25,*  the 
beds  appear  to  turn  suddenly  downwards.  They  are  actually 
more  inclined  at  this  spot ;  but  the  principal  cause  of  their 
apparent  increase  in  steepness  is  a  change  in  their  strike. 
Generally  parallel  to  the  precipice,  it  here  turns  westwards 
(i.e.,  towards  the  spectator) ;  and,  holding  myself  bound  in 
candour  to  note,  as  I  proceed,  every  circumstance  appear- 
ing to  make  for  the  modem  glacial  theories,  I  must  admit 
that,  as  the  beds  at  this  extremity  of  the  cliff  turn  out- 
wards from  the  Alps,  it  might  not  inaptly  be  concluded 
that  the  great  Chamouni  Glacier,  which  by  its  friction  filed 
the  mountain  two  thousand  feet  down  at  the  top,  by  its 
pressure  turned  the  end  of  it  several  points  of  the  com- 
pass round  at  the  bottom! 

10.  This  change  in  the  strike  of  beds,  though  over  a  very 
limited  space,  yet  perfects  the  Sal^ve  as  a  typical  example, 
entirely  simple  in  its  terms,  of  a  wave  of  the  undulatory 
district  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  I  call  it  the  "  undulatory "  dis- 
trict, because,  in  common  with  a  great  belt  of  limestone 
ranges  extending  on  the  north  side  of  the  gneissose  Alps 
as  far  as  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  composed  of  masses 
of  rock  which  have  bent  like  leather  under  the  forces 
affecting  them,  instead  of  breaking  like  ice ;  and  their 
planes  of  elevation  are  therefore  all,  more  or  less,  curved. 

11.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  I  want  help.  I 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  clear  statement  of  the  supposed 
or  supposable  differences  between  the  mountains  which  rise 
bending,  and  those  which  rise  rigid.  The  conglomerates 
of  Central  Switzerland,  for  instance,  are  raised  always,  I 
think,  in  rectilinear  masses,  league  heaped  on  league  of 
continuous  slope,  like  tilted  planks  or  tables.  But  the  sub- 
jacent limestones  of  Altorf  and  Lauterbrunnen  are  thrown 

*  [From  the  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  May  1865  (see  above,  p.  20).] 
'  "iTie  original  ^per  here  adds,  "which  by  the  printer's  inadvertence  is  marked 
V  inn'tead  of  X."    The  correction  has  been  made  in  this  edition.] 
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Any  number  of  such  tides  of  force  may  of  course  succeed 
each  other  at  different  epochs,  each  traversing  the  series  of 
beds  in  new  directions, — ^intersecting  the  forms  akeady  pro- 
duced, and  giving  maxima  and  minima  of  elevation  and 
depression  where  its  own  maxima  and  minima  coincide  with 
those  resultant  from  previous  forces. 

16.  Now,  by  every  such  passage  of  force,  a  new  series 
of  cleavages  is  produced  in  the  rocks,  which  I  shall  for 
the  present  call  ** passive  cleavages,*'  as  opposed  to  ''native 


^^ 


^^ 


cleavages."  ^  I  do  not  care  about  the  names ;  anybody  is 
welcome  to  give  them  what  names  they  choose;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  and  accept  the  distinction.  I  call 
a  cleavage  '* native"  which  is  produced  by  changes  in  the 
relation  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  rock  while  the 
mass  of  it  is  in  repose.  I  call  a  cleavage  ''passive"  which 
is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  entire  mass  under  given 
pressures  or  strains.  Only  I  do  not  call  the  mere  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  rock  motion;  though,  in  large 
formations,  such  changes  in  bulk  may  involve  motion  over 
leagues.      But   I   call  every  cleavage   "native"   which  has 

^  [For  Ruskin's  later  distinctions  of  various  forms  of  cleavage,  see  DeueaUoHf 
below,  pp.  289  te^.] 
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been  produced  by  contraction,  expansion,  segregation,  or 
crystallization,  whatever  the  space  over  which  the  rock  may 
be  moved  by  its  structural  change;  and  I  only  call  a 
cleavage  ''passive"  which  has  been  caused  by  a  strain  on 
the  rock  under  external  force.  Practically,  the  two  cleav- 
ages, or  rather  the  two  groups  of  cleavages,  mingle  with 
and  modify  each  other;  but  the  "native"  cleavage  is  uni- 
versal;— ^the  "passive"  is  local,  and  has  more  direct  relations 
with  the  moimtain-form. 

16.  In  the  range,  for  instance,  of  which  the  Aiguille  de 
Varens  forms  the  salient  point, 
ci  which  the  rough  outline  is 
given  in  Fig.  6,  seen  in  front, 
and  in  Plate  IV.  seen  in  pro- 
file, the  real  beds  dip  in  the 
direction  a  6,  Plate  IV.,  being 
conspicuous  in  every  aspect  of 
the  mountain  in  its  profile:  they 

are  seen  again   on  the  opposite  ^ 

side  of  the  valley  (of   Maglans) 

Mt  c  d.  On  the  face  of  the  mass.  Fig.  6,  they  are  seen 
to  be  contorted  and  wrinkled,  on  the  left  reversed  in  com- 
plete zigzags ;  *  but  through  all  these  a  native  cleavage 
develops  itself  in  the  direction  e  /,  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  network  of  diagonal  veining  with  calcareous  spar. 

17.  This  cleavage  directs  the  entire  system  of  the  de- 
scending streams,  which,  by  help  of  it,  cut  the  steps  of 
precipice  into  oblique  prisms,  curved  more  and  more  steeply 
downwards,  as  the  sweep  of  the  torrent  gains  in  power; 
so  that,  seen  from  a  point  a  little  farther  to  the  right, 
the  mountain  seems  composed  of  vast  vertical  beds,  more 
or  less  curved  in  contour.  Fig.  7.  But  the  face  of  the 
precipice  itself  is  hewn  into  steps  and  walls,  with  inter- 
mediate slopes,  by  a  grand  vertical  passive   cleavage,  g  A, 

♦  This  contortion  is  an  important  one,  existing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tallej ;  but  it  is  in  reality  farther  to  the  left.  I  have  crowded  it  in  to 
complete  the  typical  figure. 

XXVI.  c 
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Plate  IV.,  to  which  the  du^ction  and  disposition  of  the 
entire  Valley  of  Maglans  are  originally  owing. 

18.  And  thus  in  any  given  mountain-mass,  before  we 
can  touch  the  question  of  denudation,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine the  position  it  occupies  m 
the  wave-sjTstem  of  the  country, 
— ^the  connections  of  its  cleav- 
ages with  those  of  neighbour- 
ing masses,— -and  the  probable 
points  of  maxima  elevation  which 
directed  the  original  courses  of 
glacier  and  stream.  Then  come 
the  yet  more  intricate  ques- 
tions respecting  the  state  of  the 
materials  at  each  successive  elevation,  and  during  the  action 
of  the  successively  destructive  atmospheric  influences. 

I  have  no  pretension  to  state  more  than  a  few  of  the 
main  £Eu;ts  bearing  on  such  questions  m  the  Savoy  districts 
of  the  Lower  Chalk,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  do  briefly 
in  one  or  two  following  papers.^ 


Fig.t 


[No  further  paperg,  however,  appeared.] 
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[BibHographkai  yoie,—Th^  papers  ''On  Banded  and  Bieedated  ConcretioDfl" 
first  appeared  in  the  Geological  Magamne  (1867-1870),  m  follows : — 
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67,  January      1870,  „  10-14. 

One  plate  was  giTen  with  each  number  of  the  Maganne.  The  plates  were 
numbered  according  to  their  place  in  the  Magazine ;  thus  the  first  plate  was 
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Badi  p^er  was  next  issned  in  pamphlet  form,  in  brown  paper  wrappers. 
Pkper  L  m  headed  ''[Extracted  from  the  Gtoh§kmi  Magmwmt  VoL  IV., 
No.  8.1  August,  1867.]"  Octavo,  pp.  1-4.  Imprint  at  the  foot  of  the 
\mX  page:  "Stephen  Autin,  Printer,  Hertford."  ¥mfu  IL  is  headed 
simikriy,  with  the  same  impr^  pp.  1-3L  P^cr  IIL,  pp.  1-7.  Paper  IV., 
pp.  1-6.  Psper  V.  was  presusaUy  similarly  issoad,  bwt  the  editon  have 
not  seen  it. 

Pspers  VI.  and  VII.  were  similarly  issued,  but  in  baff-coloQred  wrappers, 
lettered  on  the  froot  (Pkper  VL)  "  Banded  A  Brecdatcd  Concretions.  | 
[KMtrmtitd  Jrom  the  Geokgkal  Magaiine,  December,  186a]  |  Fmkluked  % 
Trubner  A  Col,  8  and  60,  Pktemocter  Row,  Lsodoo,  KC,"  pp.  9-6  (same 
imprint\ 

i^per  \7L,  similarly  lettered  oo  the  front  wrapper  ("January,  1870" 
for  "December,  1869*  being  the  only  change^^  pp.  1-4  (same  imprint). 

These  pamphlets  are  among  the  rarest  of  Bniiriniana 

FcrWr  Lwrtiomm, — In  this  volume  a  §t 

with  marks  in  Raakia's  copies  ef  the 
In  Pkper  IL,  |  10.  Use  16, 
in  Pkper  IIL,  §  1^  ,I1L,  fine  ^4>.  see  pL  48  a.,  $  13,  fine  3, 
for  "cwchslnny";  and  in  Pkper  VL,  §  »,  iinc  22,  "ackular"  for  "or 
drcmlar.**  ItKemiceK  to  figures  and  platas  are  altered  Aiwoghout;  and 
the  w$aal  numbericc  of  sections  is  iatzodaeed.* 
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[August  1867] 

1.  Among  the  metamorphic  phenomena  which  seem  to  me 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received, 
I  have  been  especially  interested  by  those  existing  in  the 
brecciate  formations.  They  are,  of  course,  in  the  main, 
twofold — ^namely,  the  changes  of  fragmentary  or  rolled- 
pebble  deposits  into  solid  rocks,  and  of  solid  rocks,  vice 
versa,  into  brecciate  or  gravel-like  conditions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  discern  by  which  of  these 
processes  a  given  breccia  has  been  produced;  and  it  is 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  explain  how  certain  conditions 
of  breccia  can  have  been  produced  either  way.  Even  the 
pudding-stones  of  simplest  aspect  (as  the  common  Molasse- 
nagelfluhe  of  North  Switzerland)  present  most  singular  con- 
ditions of  cleavage  and  secretion,  under  metamorphic  action ; 
the  more  altered  transitional  breccias,  such  as  those  of  Valor- 
sine,  conceal  their  modes  of  change  in  a  deep  obscurity: 
but  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  attaches  to  the  alterations 
of  massive  limestone  which  have  produced  the  brecciated, 
or  apparently  brecciated,  marbles :  and  to  the  parallel 
changes,  on  a  smaller  scale,  exhibited  by  brecciated  agate 
and  flint. 

2.  The  transformations  of  solid  into  fragmentary  rocks 
may,  in  the  main,  be  arranged  under  the  five  following 
heads : — 

(i.)  Division  into  fragments  by  contraction  or  expansion, 
and   filling    of  the    intervals  with    a  secreted,   injected,   or 
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infused  paste,  the  degree  of  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  fragments  depending  both  on  their  own  rate  and 
degree  of  division,  and  on  the  manner  of  the  introduction 
of  the  cement. 

(ii.)  Division  into  fragments  by  violence,  with  subse- 
quent injection  or  secretion  of  cement  The  walls  of  most 
veins  supply  notable  instances  of  such  action,  modified  by 
the  influence  of  pure  contraction  or  expansion. 

(iii.)  Homogeneous  segregation,  as  in  oolite  and  pisolite. 

(iv.)  Segregation  of  distinct  substances  from  a  homo- 
geneous paste,  as  of  chert  out  of  calcareous  beds.  My 
impression  is  that  many  so-caUed  siliceous  ''breccias''  are 
segregations  of  knotted  silex  from  a  semi*siliceous  paste; 
BJoA  many  so-called  brecciated  marbles  are  segr^gaticms  of 
proportioned  mixtures  of  iron,  alumina,  and  lime,  from  an 
impure  calcareous  paste. 

(v.)  S^^gation  accompanied  by  crystalline  action,  pass- 
ing into  granitic  and  porphyritic  formations. 

8.  Of  these  the  fourth  mode  of  change  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar and  varied  interest.  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
three  distinct  and  progressive  conditions  of  it  in  the  plate 
annexed  [Plate  V.];  but  before  describing  these,  let  us 
observe  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  common  pisolite  from 
the  Carlsbad  Springs. 

It  consists  of  a  calcareous  paste  which  arranges  itself,  as 
it  dries,  in  imperfect  spheres,  formed  of  concentric  coats 
which  separate  clearly  from  each  other,  exposing  delicately 
smooth  surfaces  of  contact:  this  deposit  being  formed  in 
layers,  alternating  with  others  more  or  less  amorphous. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  put  beside  any  specimen  of  this  pisolite, 
a  parallel  example  of  stratified  jasper,  in  which  some  of  the 
beds  arrange  themselves  in  pisolitic  concretions,  while  others 
remain  amorphous.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bands  of  agate,  when  most  distinct  and  beautiful,  are 
not  successive  coats,  but  pisolitic  concretions  of  amorphous 
silica. 

Of  course,  however,  the  two   conditions   must  be   often 
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united.  In  all  minerals  of  chaleedonic  or  reniform  structure, 
stalactitic  additions  may  be  manifestly  made  at  various 
periods  to  the  original  mass,  while  in  the  substance  of 
the  whole  accumulation,  a  structural  separation  takes  place, 
— separation  (if  the  substance  be  siliceous)  into  bands, 
^Kyts,  dendritic  nuclei,  and  flame-like  tracts  of  colour.  But 
the  separation  into  any  of  these  states  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

4.  On  looking  more  closdy  at  the  Carlsbad  pisolite, 
we  may  discern  here  and  there  hemispherical  concretions, 
of  which  the  structure  seems  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for;  much  less  when  it  takes  place  to  the  extent  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  Plate  V.,  which  represents,  about  one-third 
magnified,  a  piece  of  concretionary  ferruginous  limestone, 
in  which  I  presume  that  the  tendency  of  the  iron  oxide  to 
term  reniform  concretions  has  acted  in  aid  of  the  pisolitic 
disposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  But  there  is  now 
inteoduced  a  feature  of  notable  difference.  In  common  piso- 
lite, the  substance  is  homogeneous;  here,  every  concretion 
is  Twied  in  substance  from  band  to  band,  as  in  agates; 
and  more  varied  still  in  degree  of  crystalline  or  radiant 
stmcture;  while  also  sharp-angled  fragments,  traversed  in 
one  case  by  straight  bands,  are  mingled  among  the  spherical 
concretions:  and  series  of  brown  bands,  of  varying  thick- 
ness, connect,  on  the  upper  surfaces  only,  the  irregular 
concretions  together,  in  a  manner  not  unusual  in  marbles, 
but  nevertheless  (to  me)  inexplicable. 

5.  Next  to  this  specimen,  let  us  take  an  example  of 
what  is  usually  called  **  brecciated "  malachite  (Fig.  2,  in 
the  same  plate).  I  think  very  little  attention  will  show, 
in  ordinary  specimens  of  banded  malachite,  that  the  bands 
are  concretionary,  not  successive;  and  in  the  specimen  of 
which  the  section  is  represented  in  the  plate,  and  in  all 
like  it,  I  believe  the  apparently  brecciated  structure  is 
concretionary  also.  This  brecciation,  it  will  be  observed, 
results  from  two  distinct  processes:  the  rending  asunder  of 
the  zoned  concretions  by  unequal  contraction  which  bends 
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the  zones  into  conditions  like  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  tree; 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  intervals  with  angular  fragments, 
mixed  with  an  ochreous  dust  (represented  in  the  plate  by 
the  white  ground),  while  the  larger  concretions  of  malachite 
are  abruptly  terminated  only  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  their  zones,  not  broken  raggedly  across:  a  circumstance 
to  be  carefully  noted  as  forbidding  the  idea  of  ordinary 
accidental  fracture. 

Whether  concurrently  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  brec- 
ciation  (I  believe  concurrently),  various  series  of  narrow 
bands  have  been  formed  in  some  parts  of  the  mass,  bind- 
ing the  apparent  fragments  together,  and  connecting  them- 
selves strangely  with  the  unruptured  malachite,  like  the 
brown  bands  in  example  No.  1. 

6.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  condition  of  the  ore  of 
copper  with  such  a  form  of  common  brecciated  agate  as 
that  represented  in  Plate  V.,  Fig,  8,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
manifest  that  the  laws  concerned  in  the  production  of  this 
last — though  more  subtle  and  decisive  in  operation,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  under  which  tiie  malachite 
breccia  was  formed, — complicated,  however,  by  the  ener- 
getically crystalline  power  of  the  (amethystine)  quartz,  which 
exerts  itself  concurrently  with  the  force  of  segregation,  and 
compels  the  zones  developed  by  the  latter  to  follow,  through 
a  great  part  of  their  course,  the  angular  line  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  quartz-crystals  co-temporaneously  formed, 
while,  in  other  parts  of  the  stone,  a  brecciate  segregation, 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  malachite,  and  only  the  fine 
ultimate  perfectness  of  the  condition  of  fragmentary  separa- 
tion which  is  seen  incipiently  in  the  pisolite  (Fig,  1),  in- 
terrupts the  continuity  both  of  the  agate  and  quartz. 

And  finally,  a  narrow  band,  correspondent  to  the  con- 
necting zones  of  the  malachite,  surrounds  the  brecciated 
fragments  in  many  places,  while  in  others  it  loses  itself  in 
the  general  substance  of  the  massive  quartz. 

7.  I  cannot,  however,  satisfy  myself  whether,  in  this 
last   example,   some   conditions  of  violent   rupture   do  not 
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mingle   with  those   of  agatescent   segregation;    and   I   am 
sincerely  desirous  to  know  the  opinions  of  better  minera- 
logists than  myself  on  these  points  of  doubt:  and  this  the 
more,    because   in   proceeding   to   real   and   imquestionable 
states  of  brecciate  rock,  such  as  the  fractured  quartz  and 
chalcedony  of  Cornwall,  I  cannot  discern  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration, or  fix  upon  any  test  by  which  a  fragment  truly 
broken  and  cemented  by  a  siliceous  paste  which  has  modi- 
fied or   partly   dissolved   its   edges,   may  be   distinguished 
from  a  secretion  contemporaneous  with  the  paste,  like  the 
so  frequent  state  of  metalliferous  ores  dispersed  in  quartz. 

Hoping  for  some  help  therefore,  I  will  not  add  an3rthing 
further  in  this  paper;  but  if  no  one  else  will  take  up  the 
subject,  I  shall  proceed  next  month  into  some  further  par- 
ticulars. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  a  piece  of  concretionary  ferruginous  limestone,  mag- 
nified about  one-third. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  a  (so-called)  "  Brecciated "  Malachite. 
Fig.  3.  Section  of  a  firecciated  Agate. 


II 

[November  1867] 

8.  I  wrote  the  first  of  these  papers  more  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  some  help  in  my  own  work  than  with  any 
purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject myself.  But  no  help  having  been  given  me,  I  must 
proceed  cautiously  alone,  and  arrange  the  order  of  my 
questions;  since,  when  I  have  done  my  best  as  carefully 
as  I  can,  the  papers  will  be  nothing  but  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions for  others  to  pursue  at  their  pleasure. 

Let  me  first  give  the  sense  in  which  I  use  some  neces- 
sary words : — 

(1.)  Supposing  cavities  in  rocks  are  produced  by  any 
accident,   or  by  original  structure  (as  hoUows  left  by  gas 
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conglomerates  where  they  are  affected  by  metamorphism, 
and  arrange  them  in  a  consistent  series. 

(III.)  I  cannot,  at  present,  distinguish  in  rocks  the  &ults, 
veins,  and  brecciations  caused  by  slow  contraction  from  those 
occasioned  by  external  pressure  or  violence.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  many  distortions  and  faults,  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  supposing  the  result  of  violence,  are  only 
colossal  phenomena  of  retraction  or  contraction,  and  even 
that  many  apparent  strata  have  been  produced  by  segregt^ 
tion.  A  paper,  on  this  subject,  of  Mr.  George  Maw's,  put 
into  my  hands  in  May  1868,  gave  me  the  first  suggestion 
of  this  possibility.^ 

11.  I  shall  endeavour,  as  I  have  leisure,  to  present  such 
facts  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  as  may  bear  on  these 
three  inquiries,  and  have  first  engraved  the  plate  given  in 
the  present  number  in  order  to  put  clearly  under  their  con- 
sideration the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  veins  in  the  first  stage 
of  metamorphism  in  the  Alpine  cherts  and  limestones.  The 
three  figiu-es  [Plate  VI.]  are  portions  of  rolled  fragments; 
it  is  impossible  to  break  good  specimens  from  the  rock 
itself,  for  it  always  breaks  through  the  veins,  and  it  must 
be  gradually  ground  down  in  order  to  get  a  good  surfitce. 

Fig.  1  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  black  chertose 
mass,  rent  and  filled  by  a  fine  quartzose  deposit  or  secre- 
tion, softer  than  the  black  portions  and  pelding  to  the  knife ; 
neither  black  nor  white  parts  effervesce  with  acids.  It  is- as 
delicate  an  instance  of  a  vein  with  rent  fibrous  walls  as  I 
could  find  (from  the  superficial  gravel  near  Geneva). 

Fig.  2  is  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  descending  from 
the  Aiguille  de  Varens  to  St.  Martin's.  It  represents  the 
usual  condition  of  rending  and  warping  in  the  flanks  of 
veins  caused  by  slow  contraction,  the  separated  fragments 
showing   their   correspondence   with   the   places   they   have 

^  [The  editors  have  £Eiiled  to  trace  this  paper^  and  Mr.  Maw  cannot  recall  it 
There  are  papers  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1867  and  1868, 
and  in  one  of  these  (vol.  xxiv.  pp.  351-400)  he  discusses  segregation  as  the  chief 
agency  in  the  variegation  of  ferruginous  rocks ;  but  though  a  short  abstract  of  this 
paper  appeared  before  Raskin  wrote  (voL  zxiii.  p.  114),  the  point  is  a  different  one<] 


ROCK  -VEIKS. 
uj%d#r  Contro^ctloUi  at  two  PeriodB, 
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seceded  from;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  secretion  or  injec- 
tion of  the  filling  white  carbonate  of  lime  must  have  been 
concmrent  with  the  slow  fracture,  or  else  the  pieces,  un-> 
supported,  would  have  fallen  asunder. 

Fig.  8  is  from  the  bed  of  the  Arve  at  St.  Martin's,  and 
shows  this  condition  still  more  delicately.  The  narrow  black 
line  traversing  the  white  surface,  near  the  top,  is  the  edge 
of  a  film  of  slate,  once  attached  to  the  dark  broad  vertical 
belt,  and  which  has  been  slowly  warped  from  it  as  the 
carbonate  of  lime  was  introduced.  When  the  whole  was 
partly  consolidated,  a  second  series  of  contractions  has  taken 
place,  filled,  not  now  by  carbonate  of  lime,  but  by  compact 
quartz,  traversing  in  many  fine  branches  the  slate  and  cal-* 
dte,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  course. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  examples  in  this  plate  ^ 
in  connection  with  others,  of  which  engravings  are  in  pre- 
paration. 

Ill 

[January  1868] 

12.  The  states  of  semi-crystaUine  silica  are  so  various, 
and  so  connected  in  their  variety,  that  the  best  recent  autho- 
rities have  been  content  to  group  them  all  with  quartz, 
giving  to  each  only  a  few  words  of  special  notice ;  even  the 
important  chapters  of  Bischof  ^  describe  rather  their  states  of 
decomposition  and  transition  than  the  minerals  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  as  central  types,  five  conditions  of  silica  are 
definable,  structurally,  if  not  chemically,  distinct,  and  form- 
ing true  species ;  and  in  entering  on  any  detailed  exami- 
nation of  agatescent  arrangements,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
define  with  precision  these  typical  substances,  and  their 
relation  to  crystalline  quartz. 

»  rSee  below,  §  12  (II.),  p.  47.] 

*  [Carl  Gustav  Bischof :  LehrSuch  der  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Geologie, 
2  roll.,  Bonn,  1847>  1854.  Translated  (in  the  Work^  of  the  CavendUh  Society)  by 
B.  H.  Paul  and  J.  Dnimmond,  1864.  Chapter  zlii.  deals  with  '' Quartz  and  other 
Siliceous  Minerals."  For  other  references  to  the  book,  see  below,  pp.  197|  207, 
430  n.] 
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matter,  may  closely  resemble  flint,  but  the  two  substances 
are  entirely  distinct.  Between  jasper  and  chalcedony  the 
separation  is  still  more  definite  in  mass,  jasper  being  never 
reniform,"^  and  diiSering  greatly  in  fracture;  but  the  flame- 
like or  spotted  crimson  stains  of  chalcedony  often  approadi 
conditions  of  jasper ;  and  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  pisolitic 
formation  of  any  substance  without  some  inherent  radiation, 
which  associates  it  with  reniform  groups,  so  that  pisolitic 
jasper  must  be  considered  as  partly  transitive  to  chalcedony. 
On  the  other  hand,  chalcedony  seems  to  pass  into  conmion 
crystalline  quartz  through  milky  stellate  quartz,  associated 
in  Auvergne  with  guttate  and  hemispherical  forms. 

(IV.)  Opal. — Amorphous  translucent  silica,  with  resinous 
fracture,  and  essential  water.  Distinguished  from  ehaloe- 
dony  by  three  great  structural  characteristics — (a)  its  resinous 
fractiure ;  {b)  that  it  is  never  pisolitic  or  reniform ;  (c)  that 
when  zoned,  in  cavities  or  veins,  its  zones  are  always  recti- 
linear^  and  transverse  to  the  vein,^  while  those  of  chalcedony 
are  usually  imdulating,  and  parallel  to  the  sides  of  tb^ 
vein ;  level  only  in  lakes  at  the  bottom  of  cavities. 

(V.)  Hyalite. — Amorphous  transparent  silica,  with  vit- 
reous fracture,  and  essential  water.  Never  reniform,  nor 
pisolitic,  nor  banded ;  but  composed  of  irre- 
gularly grouped  bosses,  generally  elliptical 
or  pear-shaped  (only  accidentally  spherical), 
formed  apparently  by  successive  accretion  of 
coats,  but  not  showing  banded  structure  in- 
ternally (Fig.  9).  Entirely  transparent,  with 
splendid  smooth  glassy  fracture.  Some- 
^'^  times  coating  lava;  sometimes  in  irregularly 
isolated  patches  upon  it;  apparently  connected  in  structure 
with  the  roseate  clusters  of  milky  chalcedony  of  Auveigne. 
I  shall  keep  the  term  "  guttate  "  for  this  particular  structure, 

*  I  have  since  found  some  reniform  jasper  and  stained  chalcedonj. 
[Note  in  Raskin's  copy  of  the  Magazine.] 

^  [For  references  to  this  pointy  see  ahove^  p.  liii. ;  and  helow^  p.  383.] 
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of  which  singular  varieties  also  occur  among  the  homstones 
of  ComwalL 

18.  These  five  main  groups  are  thus  definable  without 
otnbarrassment ;  two  other  conditions  of  silica,  perhaps, 
oo^t  to  be  separately  named — ^namely,  cacholong,  which 
seems  to  take  a  place  between  chalcedony  and  opal,  but 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  define; 
the  other,  the  calcareous-looking,  usually  whitish  agate, 
which  often  surrounds  true  translucent  agate,  as  if  derived 
from  it  by  decomposition.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
this  is  chalcedony,  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  that  it  might  be  arranged  separately  as  lime- 
jasper,  differing  from  aluminous  jasper  by  being  capable  of 
reniform  structure;^  but  it  is  certainly  in  some  cases  an 
altered  state  of  chalcedony,  which  seems  in  its  more  opaque 
zones  to  get  whiter  by  exposiure  to  light.  I  shall  therefore 
call  it  white  agate,  when  it  harmoniously  follows  the  trans- 
lue^it  zones,  reserving  the  term  jasper  for  granular  aggre- 
gations. Perhaps  ultimately  it  may  be  found  that  nascent 
chalcedony  can  take  up  either  oxide  of  iron,  or  alumina,  or 
lime,  and  might  relatively  be  called  iron-jasper,  clay-jasper, 
and  lime-jasper;  but  for  any  present  descriptive  purpose 
the  simpler  arrangement  will  suffice. 

14.  These,  then,  being  the  principal  types  of  agatescent 
silica,  it  is  of  importance  to  define  clearly  the  two  struc- 
tures I  have  severally  called  pisolitic  and  reniform. 

A  pisolitic  mineral  is  one  which  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  by  spherical  fissures,  or  collect  itself  by  spherical 
buids,  round  a  central  point.^ 

A  reniform  mineral  is  one  which  crystallizes  in  radiation 
from  a  central  point,  terminating  all  its  crystals  by  an  ex- 
ternal spherical  surface.'     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  define 

^  fBut  see  Ruskin'i  note  on  p.  48.1 

'  [Pisolitic shaving  the  ftractare  indicated  by  the  term  pisolite  which = limestone 
hiTlnfi^  a  structure  in  which  the  individoal  grains  or  globules  are  as  large  as  peas 

*  [At  a  later  date  Ruskin  urged  the  necessity  of  substituting  the  term 
"spheroidal"  for  ''reniform/*  "every  so-called  'kidney-shaped'  mineral"  being 
"  an  aggregate  of  spheroidal  crystallization "  :  see  Q/*  ^^  Distinctioni  of  Form  in 
mca,  §  6  (below,  p.  376).] 

XXVI.  D 
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this  character  matheinaticaUy.  On  liie  oM  hand;  radiate 
crystals  may  be  terminated  by  spherical  curres,  aa  in  many 
seolites,  witibout  being  dose  set  enough  to-^eetastitttte  a  reni- 
form  mass;  on  the  other,  radiate  otystalij  set  ckibe» 'may  be 
terminate  so  as  to  prevent  smoothness  of  external  spherical 
sur&oe,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  smoothness  is  a 
mere  character  of  minute  scale  (so  that  chaloedony^  seal 
delicately  enough,  might  present  pytamidal  exlPttnlties  of 
its  fibres  on  ^e  apparentiy  smooth  surfttce),  ttr  whether, 
in  true  raoiform  structure,  the  crystallisation  is  actdally 
arrested  by  a  horizontal  plane:  I  do  not  mean  a  crjfstalline 
plane,  as  in  beryl,  but  <»ie  of  imperfect  GrystaII]aEation»  pre* 
senting  itself  oidy  under  a  peculiar  law  of  increase;  Thos^ 
in  haematite,  which  is  both  reniform  and  pisolitie,  the  masses 
often  divide  in  their  interior  by  sur&ces  of  ja^Qged  crystal^ 
lization,  while  externally  they  are  smooth  and  even  Instnus; 
but  I  put  this  point  aside  for  future  inquiry,^  because  it 
will  require  us  to  go  into  the  methods  of  possiUe  incremoit 
in  quartz-crystals,  and  for  our  present  purpose  we  need 
only  a  dear  understanding  of  two  plainly  visible  conditions 
of  jasper  and  chalcedony,  namely,  that  jasper  will  collect 
itself  pisolitically,  out  of  an  amorphous  mass,  into  oonere* 
tion  round  central  points,  but  not  actively  tenninate  its 
external  surface  by  spherical  curves;  while  chalcedony  will 
energetically  so  terminate  itself  externally,  but  vnll,  in 
ordinary  cases,  only  develop  its  pisolitic  structure  subordi- 
natdy,  by  forming  parallel  bands  round  any  rough  sur&ce 
it  has  to  cover,  without  collecting  into  spheres,  unless 
either  provoked  to  do  so  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
substance,  or  encouraged  to  do  so  by  accidentally  fiavouraUe 
conditions  of  repose. 

15.  And  here  branch  out  for  us  two  questions,  both 
most  intricate — first,  as  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies;  secondly,  as  to  the  crystalline  disposition  of  chal- 
cedony, under  variable  permission  of  repose. 

First,  as  to  fordgn  substances.    I  assume  that  in  true 

1  [See  below,  pp.  56,  60,  71.] 
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pisolitic  concretion,  such  as  that  of  the  jasper,  roughly 
sketched  in  Fig.  10  (it  is  not  a  coral — ^the  radiant  lines  are 
merely  conventional  indications  of  the  grain  of  the  jasper, 
90  £u:  as  it  is  visible  with  a  lens,^)  no  foreign  body  has 
pioyoked  the  orbicular  arrangement.  The  jasper 
is  red ;  the  little  dark  circles  are  wells  of  pure 
dialoedony,  each  containing  within  it  a  white 
ball  of  crystallized  quartz,  'forming  a  star  on 
the  section.  The  Ti^ole  is  magnified  about 
three  times  in  the  drawing,  being  a  portion  of 
a  horizontal  layer,  alternating  with  solid  white 
jasper.      It   seems  that  the  pisolitic  structure  ^" 

b  here  truly  native;  but  we  must  nevertheless  grant  the 
possiUlity  tiiat  the  balls  of  quartz  may  have  had  some 
(nganic  atom  for  their  nucleus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  dendritic  agate,  in  which  stalactites 
of  chalcedony  surround  branches  of  clearly  visible  chlorite,t 
or  of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  I  assume  that  in  the 
plurality  of  cases  such  sustaining  substances  have  been 
first  developed,  and  the  chalcedonic  stalactite  afterwards 
superimposed,  being,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
^superfluous"  silica;  but  I,  nevertheless,  see  great  reason 
for  thinking  that,  in  many  cases,  the  core  of  the  group 
is  only  a  determination  to  its  centre  of  elements  which 
had  been  dispersed  through  the  mass.  In  the  generality 
of  Mocha  stones,  the  dendritic  oxides,  so  far  from  being 
an  original  framework,  are  clearly  of  subsequent  introduc- 
tion, radically  following  the  course  of  fissures  from  which 
they  float  partially  into  the  body  of  the  imperfectly  con- 
gealed gelatinous  mass;  in  other  more  rare,  and  singularly 

*  In  my  woodcut  diagrams  I  shall  employ  no  fine  execution;  they  will 
be  merely  illustrative,  not  imitative — diagrams,  not  drawings.  In  the  plates, 
on  the  contrary,  with  Mr.  Allen's  good  help,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. 

f  Or  green  earth  ?  I  cannot  find  any  good  account  of  the  green  sub- 
stance ^  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  exterior  coats  of  agates  and 
Iceland  chalcedonies. 

^  [See  above,  p.  liii. ;  and  below,  p.  413.] 
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betutiM  cases,  the  metallic  oxides  lamiiy  in  eurvea  in  tbe 
intervals  of  the  pisditie  belts,  and  then  there  ia  nemAj 
always  a  dark  rod  in  the  stalaetitie  eentie,  which  bmj 
or  may  not  be  solid.  In  the  finest  Media  atones^  I  Hunk 
it  is  a  Uack  film  round  a  ehaleedonic  nndnia;  hot  ■ 
the  associations  of  lunonite  with  ehaleedcnjt  it  h  nsaaUf 
of  solid  radiate  iron  oxide,  and  doubtless  of  prior»  tlsoiq^ 
peiii^  only  of  immediatdy  prior,  fbimation.  A  noie 
compkx  state  is  presented  fay  suchfltalactites,  when  tai^ 
vdoped  in  a  ehaleedonic  solid  paste,  to  which  they  do  not 
cmnmunicate  theur  own  zoned  structure.  Qidinad^v  the 
surrounding  maas  throws  itself  into  sones  panlld  with 
those  of  the  enclosed  stalactite;  but,  in  aome  Biies»  it  is 
of  quite  adverse  structure,  perhaps  laid  level  acMaa  the 
stalaetitie  fidL 

The  conditions  admitting  the  interftision  of  tfaia  solid 
paste  are  strangely  connected  with  those  which  oanss  dial- 
oedony  to  form  true  vertical  stalactites  and  straight  rods, 
instead  of  arborescent  and  twisted  stalactites.  I  have  never 
seen  the  twisted  stalactite  unless  enveloping  fibres  of  some 
foreign,  perhaps  organic,  substance,  endosed  in  masnve 
chalradony;  but  the  straight  stalactite  is  perhaps  oftener  so 
than  free  (unless  connected  with  limonite),  and  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  apparently  interposed  masa  wero 
really  of  contemporary  formation,  or  else  it  would  some- 
times endose  the  contorted  stalactite.  But  this  question 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  vertical  and  twisted  groups 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry  as  to 
states  of  repose. 

16.  Second,  conditions  affecting  mode  of  aystallisation. 
It  is  evident  that  fluent  deposits  of  silica  contained  in  a 
rock-cavity  must  be  affected,  in  course  of  theur  solidificsp 
tion,  not  only  by  every  addition  to  their  own  mass,  but 
by  every  change  in  the  temperaturo  or  grain  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock,  so  that  we  have  innumerable  modifications 
of  state,  dependent  partly  on  accession  and  transmission  of 
substance,  partly  on  changes  in  external  temperature  and 
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pressure.  And,  under  these  influences,  we  perceive  that 
the  gelatinous  silica  occasionally  obeys  gravity,^  and  occa- 
sionally resists  Jt,  becoming  sometimes  pendent  from  the 
roof,  and  forming  level  lakes  on  the  floor  of  cavities;  at 
other  times,  throwing  parallel  bands  on  floor  and  roof 
iGke,  and  in  transitional  periods,  forming  thick  layers  on 
the  floor,  and  thin  ones  at  the  sides,  the  layers  being 
liaUe,  meantime,  to  diiSerent  degrees  of  compression  from 
their  own  modes  of  solidification,  which  give  them,  locally, 


^.11 


tig.  12 


the  appearance  of  an  elastic  compression  and  expansion: 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  fineness  of  their  lines  at  these 
compressed  points,  when  their  continuity  is  uninterrupted. 
Figures  11  and  12  illustrate,  in  two  small  pieces  of  agate, 
each  here  magnified  about  three  times,  most  of  the  appear- 
ances which  must  be  severally  studied.  In  Fig.  11,  the 
lowest  band.  A,  level  at  the  bottom,  broken  irregularly 
towards  the  rough  side  of  the  stone,  is  yet  of  nearly  even 
thickness  everywhere ;  above  it,  the  one  with  a  black  central 
line  ^icompasses  the  whole  agate  symmetrically.  Then  a 
iHiite   band,  thin  at  the  bottom,  projects  into  concretions 


*  I  use  this  word  gravity  in  some  doubt,  not  being  quite  sure  that  the 
ftiaight  beds  are  always  horizontal,  or  always  inferior  to  the  rest  deposited 
at  the  same  time.  I  hare  one  specimen  in  which,  according  to  all  ana- 
logies of  structure,  it  would  appear  that  the  vacant  space  is  under  the 
lerel  floor,  between  it  and  reniform  chalcedony;  and  sometimes  these  floors 
pillars  of  stalactite  like  tiers  of  scaffolding. 
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on  the  flanks.  Then,  a  thick  white  deposit,  B,  does  not 
ascend  at  the  flank  at  all;  then  a  crystalline  bed,  with 
pisolitic  concretions  at  the  bottom  of  it,  changes  into  dark 
chalcedony  (drawn  as  black),  which  ascends  at  the  flanks. 
Then  another  thin  line  at  the  bottom,  in  concretion  at 
flanks,  then  one  thick  at  the  bottom,  thin  at  the  flanks, 
and  so  upwards.  In  Fig.  12,  a  level  mass,  itself  composed 
of  silica  in  two  different  states,  one  separating  into  flakes 
and  the  other  even-laid,  is  snrromided  by  bands  which 
melt  into  it  with  gradually  diminishing  thickness,  these 
being  evidently  subordinate  to  an  external  formation  of 
crystalline  quartz,  the  whole  terminated  by  a  series  of  fine 
bands  of  graduated  thickness  and  by  clear  chalcedony 
(drawn  as  black). 

17.  Now  all  these,  and  many  more  such  variations, 
take  place  without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  gene- 
ral mass,  each  bed  conforming 
itself  perfectly  to  the  caprice 
of  its  neighbour,  and  leav- 
ing no  rents  nor  flaws.  But 
an  entirely  difierent  series  of 
phenomena  arise  out  of  the 
firacture  or  distortion  of  one 
deposit  by  another,  after  the 
first  has  attained  consistence.  Thus,  in  Fig.  18,  a  yellow 
orbicular  jasper  is  split  into  segments,  singularly  stellate 
or  wheel-like,  and  then  variously  lifted  and 
torn  by  superimposed  chalcedony;  and,  in 
Fig.  14,  a  white  and  opaque  agatescent  mass 
is  rent,  while  still  ductile,  the  rents  being 
filled  with  pure  chalcedony:  and  from  this 
state,  in  which  the  pieces  are  hardly  sepa- 
rate, and  almost  hang  together  by  connecting 
threads,  we  may  pass  on  through  every  phase  '^^ 

of  dislocation  to  perfect  breccia ;  but,  all  the  while,  we  shall 
find  the  aspect  of  each  formation  modified  by  another  kind 
of  fault,  which  has  no  violent  origin,  and  for  illustration 
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with    warped    F&ulta  in  concreuoti 
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of  wbkik  I  have  prqiared  Plate  VIL  This  {date  represents 
(all  the  ^gures  being  of  the  natural  size)  three  sections  of 
amethystine  agate,  in  which  the  principal  material  is  amethyst 
quartz,  and  tiie  white  jasperine  bands  for  the  most  part 
fonn  betwead  the  points  of  the  crjrstals. 

All  the  three  examples  are  types  of  pure  concrete  agat- 
eseence  in  repose,  showing  no  trace  whatever  of  extmial 
distiirbance.  The  &ult  in  the  inclined  bed  at  the  base  of 
the  uppermost  figure  has  some  appearance  of  having  been 
caused  by  a  shock,  but  for  that  reason  is  all  the  more 
icmaricable,  the  bed  beneath  it  being  wholly  undisturbed, 
and  its  own  fracture  quite  structural,  and  connected  with 
the  er3^8talline  elevation  and  starry  concretion  above.  I 
have  no  idea  at  present  why  the  central  portions  of  these 
copcretiMis  of  dark  amethyst  are  partly  terminated  by  right 
lines,  or  what  determines  the  greater  number  of  bands  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

18.  The  second  figure  [Plate  VII.J  is  of  a  less  varied,  but 
of  still  more  curious  interest.^  There  is  no  trace  of  violence 
or  fracture  in  the  stone,  and  the  line  of  the  crystallized  ame- 
thystine mass  is  undisturbed  at  the  summits,  except  by  a 
partial  dissolution  in  one  part  and  mingling  with  the  white 
bands   above.     But  the  white  undulatory  band  at  its  base 


Fig.  16 

is  cut  into  three  parts,  and  the  intermediate  portion  lifted 
(or  the  flanks  removed  downwards)  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
by  pure  calm  crystalline  action,  giving  thus  room  for  an 
interferent  brown  vein  of  less  definite  substance  which  pro- 
ceeds without  interruption,  dividing  the  white  band  in  a 
direction  peculiarly  difficult  to  explain,  imless  by  supposing 
the  interferent  one  to  be  the  slow  filling  of  a  fissure  origi- 
nally opened  in  the  direction  of  the  black  line  in  Fig.  15, 
and  straightened  in  widening. 

^  [The  ip«eimeii8  engraved  in  Figs.  1  and  2  on  thU  plate  are  in  the  St  Geoijge^s 
Maeeam,  Sheffield :  tee  below,  p.  434  (M.  9,  10).] 
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19.  But  the  third  example  [Plate  VII.]  is  inexplicable,  by 
any  such  supposition.  It  is  the  agatescent  centre  of  a  laige 
amethyst  nodule,  in  which  a  small  portion,  about  the  thfird 
of  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  its 
encompassing  belt,  is  separated  bodily  from  the  rest,  taken 
up  into  the  surrounding  concretion  ol  quartz,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  confused  segregation  of  chalcedony,  with  a 
sprinkled  deposit  of  jasper  spots  on  the  surface  exposed 
l^  this  removal  of  its  protecting  coat;  spots  which,  in  the 
rest  of  the  stone,  form  on  the  exterior  of  the  coat  itself 
just  under  the  quartz.  There  are  many  points  in  all 
these  three  examples  which  it  is  useless  to  take  further 
note  of  at  present,  but  to  which  I  shall  return^  after 
collecting  examples  enough  to  form  some  basis  of  reasoning 
and  comparison.  I  must  apologize,  as  it  is,  for  the  length 
of  this  paper  on  a  subject  partly  familiar,  partly  trivial, 
yet  in  which  these  definitions,  not  by  skill  of  mine  express- 
ible in  less  room,  were  necessary  before  I  could  proceed 
intelligibly. 

IV 

[April  1868] 

20.  I  propose  now  to  pursue  my  subject  by  describing 
in  some  detail  a  series  of  typical  examples  of  the  princip^ 
groups  of  agatescent  minerals;  noting,  as  we  proceed,  the 
circumstances  in  each  which  appear  to  afford  proper  ground 
for  future  general  classification. 

The  upper  figure  in  Plate  VIII.  represents,  of  its  real 
size,  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  jasperine  agate  in  my  own 
collection,  belonging  to  the  same  general  group  as  the  speci- 
men, a,  6,  rf,  5,  in  the  British  Museum.*  This  group  con- 
sists, broadly,  of  irregular  concretions  of  jasper  affected  by 
faults  caused  by  contraction,  having  their  interstices  filled 

^  [This  series  of  papers  was  never  completed  (see  below^  p.  84)^  and  for  the 
only  farther  reference  to  Plate  YLL,  see  p.  61.1 

'  [The  reference  is  to  an  arraxiffement  of  the  minerals  existing  in  1868;  the 
•pedmen  caimot  now  he  identified.] 
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with  chalcedony,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  quarteoae 
oyitallme  mantle  or  crust 

The  British  Museum  spedmen  (a,  b^  d^  5)  is  said  to  be 
Icdandic.     Two  ethers  of  the  group  are  labelled  ''Ober^ 
stein ";  one,   of  parallel  construction,  but  slightly  varied 
in  character,  is  bom  Zweibrucken,  in  Bavaria.    I  do  not 
know  the  locality  of  my  own,  but  there  is  a  community 
of  feature  in  all  the  specimens,  which  assuredly  indicates 
■milarity  of  circumstance  in  thenr  localities;  and  the  more 
farioos  tiie  localities,  the  more  interesting  it  wiU  be  even- 
tually to  determine  their  points  of  resemblance.    I  have 
not  yet  obtained  an  example  of  this  group  m  the  gangue,^ 
lot  the  crust  of  the  stones  themselves  is  in   every   case 
eompoced   of  quartE-crystals  rudely  formed,  sometimes  so 
unute  as  to  look  like  a  crumbling  sandstone:  in  my  own 
yrimcp  they  can  only  be  seen  with  a  lens,  associated  in 
ffibrm  concretions  like  moss;  within  this  crust  two  dis- 
tnct  formations  have  first  taken  place,  and  then  a  change 
of  skate  is  traceable  affecting  both  in  new  directions.    The 
Bu^-diagrBm,  Fbrte  YIIL,  ]ng.  2,  is  lettered,  so  as  to  permit 
aecorste  indication  of  the  parts.* 

The  outer  formation,  next  the  crust,  is  composed  of 
ray  pale  whitish  brown  jasper.  It  is  expressed  by  a  shade 
of  grey  in  the  map,  and  is  limited  towards  the  interior  of 
the  stcme  by  the  strong  line  (with  occasional  projecting 
hiots)  thrown  into  curves,  convex  outwards. 

The  inner  formation  is  of  a  finer  jasper,  with  dark 
chalcedony  in  segregation.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  map 
iDdicate  the  chalcedony,  and  the  pure  white  space,  the 
inner  jasper,  terminated  outwardly  by  convex  curves.  We 
tfe  thus  led  at  once  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
two   fiunilies  of  agates,  formed   from  within   outwards  in 

*  I  lunre  cardetBlj  worded  the  title  of  Plate  VIII.  as  if  the  two  figares 
were  a  vertieal  leetion  and  sur&ce  map ;  but  the  lower  one  is,  of  course, 
enlj  explanatory  of  the  upper. 

^  [Lg.,  ihp  matrix  in  which  an  ore  is  found.] 
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knots,  and  from  without  inwards  in  nests.^  The  first  groupi 
to  which  our  present  example  belongs,  is  usually  agatesoent 
in  the  interior,  and  crystallized  on  the  sur&ce;  the  second 
is  agatescent  in  the  coating,  and  crystallized  in  >the  interior. 

21.  Supposing  the  silica  deposited  under  the  same  diw 
cumstances  of  solution,  and  the  same  time  granted  tat 
solidification,  the  difierence  between  these  two  stnietores 
would  depend  (and  often  does  depend)  only  on  the  chanoe 
of  the  silica  finding  a  hollow  prepared  for  its  iecepti<m, 
or  a  solid  nucleus  round  which  it  can  congeal;  the  ordi- 
nary deposits  on  the  inner  siuface  of  a  nest  often  becmne 
nodular  or  stalactitic  as  they  project  into  its  open  spaoe^  ' 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  apparently  independent  con- 
cretions are  probably  mere  fragments  out  of  the  hollows 
of  larger  ones.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  firequently  a 
true  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  deposit.  The 
agates  formed  on  a  central  nucleus  appear  usually  to  have  ' 
had  a  longer  time  for  their  construction  than  those  ^diidi 
fill  hollows,  or,  at  least,  they  are  the  portion  of  the  mass^ 
in  the  hollow  itself,  which  has  crystallized  most  slowfy; 
they  are  distinctly  reniform  in  their  chalcedony,  and  dis* 
tinctly  synmietrical  in  their  crystals;  while  the  nested 
agates  run  into  level  or  irregularly  continuous  bands,  and 
choke  their  ca\dties  with  conAised  network  of  quartz.  I 
have  difficulty  in  finding  convenient  names  for  these  two 
families  of  agate,  but  merely  for  reference  to  them  in  these 
papers,  I  shall  call  those  formed  in  knots,  which  are  often 
conspicuously  radiant  in  the  lines  of  their  crystals,  "stellar" 
agates,  and  those  evidently  formed  in  cavities,  "nested" 
agates. 

22.  I  believe  that  the  stellar  forms,  when  independent, 
will  be  found  most  frequently  under  circumstances  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  slow  concretion  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures,  while  the  nested  or  bomb-like  structure 
belongs  characteristically  to  volcanic  formations,  in  which 
the  cavities  might  be  filled  by  comparatively  violent  infusion, 

1  [For  this  distinction,  see  below,  pb  878  n.] 
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and  their  contents  in  many  eases  quickly  cooled.     Both 
conditions,,  of  course,   sometimes  agree  in   all  their   pro- 
cesses;   and   we    shdl   be    able   fimdly   to    classify   these 
processes   of  deposit   under   description  which  will   apply 
eqoaUy  to  the  stellar  and  nested  forms,  marking  afterwards 
tbe  points  of  exceptional  difference.     Thus,  for  instance, 
the  most  frequent   of  all  the  forms  of  tranquil  deposit, 
minterrupted  by  flowing  additions  of  material,  is  that  in 
which  a  dear  band  of  dhalcedcmy ,  perfectly  equal  in  breadth 
tliroiigfaout,  is  first  formed   round  the  point  (or  branch) 
of  nucleus,  in  steUar,  or  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  catity 
in  nested,  agate.    But  after  this  has  been  formed  in  stellar 
^gate,  the  succeeding  belts  will  not  usually  show  a  minor 
pisc^tic  structure,  whereas,   in   nested   agates,   manrellous 
groiipa  of  i»solitic  hemispherical  arches  often  rise  from  the 
imer  surfece  of  the  clear  external  chalcedony,  in  secticm, 
like  long  bridges  crossing  a  flat,  and  modify  the  whole  series 
jof  bands  above  them,  but,  again,  with  this  most  important 
distinction  betweoDi  these  and  the  bands  of  stellar  agate— 
that  stellar  bands,  the  farther  they  retire  from  the  nucleus, 
Qsoally    throw   themselves    with    increasing   precision   into 
drcular  curves,  till  they  sometimes  terminate  in  perfect  and 
exquisitely  drawn    segments    of   spheres;    while   in   nested 
agate,    the   bands,  if  parallel,   efface   more   and   more   the 
original  minor  curves  as  they  approach  the  centre  of  the 
nest,  and  sweep  over  them  in  broad  indeterminate  lines,  as 
successive  coats  of  paint  of  equal  thickness  efface  the  pro- 
jecticms  and  roughnesses  of  the  surface  they  cover,  or  as 
successive   tails  of  snow,  undrifted,  efface  irregularities  of 
ground. 

28.  And  now,  observe,  we  shall  want  a  word  expressive  of 
an  intermediate  condition  between  the  states  above  defined 
IS  (Hsolitic  and  renifomL  A  pisolitic  mineral  we  define  to 
be  one  which  separates  into  more  or  less  spherical  layers  by 
contraction ;  and  this  kind  of  division  takes  place  sometimes 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  crystalline  structure,  and  on  the 
grandest,  as  well  as  the  most  minute  scale.    In  one  of  my 
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specimens  of  Indian  Sard,  there  are  multitudinous  pisolitie  ' 
flaws,  exquisitely  perfect  in  spherical  curvature,  dividing  the  ^ 
parallel  bands  of  the  agate  transversely  in  every  directioii,  ' 
looking  like  little  pales  of  chaff  in  its  dear  substance;  on 
a  large  scale,  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni  are  pisolitie,  rend- 
ing  tiiemselves  into  curved  layers  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
in  the  sweep  of  their  arcs,  variously  crossing  their  cleavi^ 
(which  is  rectilinear),  and  often  diametrically  crossing  thdr 
beds.  On  the  other  hand,  true  renifonn  structure  is  per* 
fectly  compact,  and  dependent  on  minute  radiating  crystal- 
lization of  substance.  But  between  the  two  there  is  the  fine 
agatescent  structure,  in  which  bands  of  difierent  materials, 
jasperine  and  chalcedonic,  are  separated  from  each  other 
under  a  radiating  law,  and  yet  not  divided  by  a  mechanical 
contraction;  for  though  they  are  often  so  distinct  as  to 
separate  under  the  hammer-stroke,  they  never  leave  spaces 
between,  as  true  pisoUtic  beds  do  in  ultimate  separatioiL  '- 
For  this  intermediate  action,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  I 
shall  keep  the  term  ''spheric";  and  I  was  forced  to  admit 
only  a  guarded  use  of  the  word  ''gravity"  in  last  paper,^ 
because  this  spheric  action  is  constant,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  all  agatescent  matter,  so  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  an 
instance  in  level-laid  agate  of  the  transition  from  the  lake 
in  the  (lowest?)  part  of  the  cavity  to  the  beds  at  the  sides 
being  made  under  any  subjection  to  the  mechanical  law  of 
gravity  on  fluent  substance;  but  (as  in  the  petrifaction  of 
the  banks  of  Dante's  Fhlegethon:  "lo  fondo  suo,  ed  ambo 
le  pendid  fatferan  pietra,  e  i  margini  da  lato,*" '  "  its  bottom, 
and  both  the  slopes  of  its  sides,  and  the  margins  at  the 
sides,  were  petrified '')  the  flinty  bands  form  in  parallelism  on 
the  slopes  as  well  as  the  bottom,  and  retain  this  parallelism 
undisturbed  round  the  walls  and  vault  of  the  agate.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  admit  the  idea  that  these 
rectilinear  tracts  are  formed  under  a  modified  influence 
of  gravity,  because,  first,  I  have  never  seen  them  laid  in 

^  rSee  above^  §  16^  p.  63  n.] 
'  {lf^0mOf  xiv.  82^  Sa] 
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different  directions  in  different  parts  of  the  same  stone ;  and, 
seocmdljr,  whenever  they  are  associated  with  pendent  stalac- 
tites, they  are  at  right  angles  to  them.  So  that  the  aspect 
of  one  of  these  levelled  agates  in  cavities  may  be  approxi- 
mately described  as  that  of  a  polygonal  crystal  in  which 
the  position  of  one  of  its  sides  is  determined  by  gravity; 
md  the  other  sides  modified  into  curves  by  radiating  crys- 
tallization (of  course  the  changes  of  form  caused  by  gradual 
entrance  or  exit  of  material  being  at  present  withdrawn  fix>m 
eonsidention).  In  the  example  before  us,  which,  though 
showing  but  feeble  crystalline  energy,  belongs  to  the  stellate 
group,  the  outer  formation  of  rudely  spheric  white  jasper 
withdraws  itself  confusedly  from  the  sandy  crust  of  quartz 
and  becomes  finer  and  finer  towards  the  inner  jasper,  on 
the  sur&oe  of  which  it  throws  -down  a  coating  of  superb 
crimaon  (oxide  of  iron  ?),  which  is  itself  arranged  eveiy  here 
md  there  in  minute  spherical  concretions.  The  same  forma- 
tion exists  in  the  same  position  under  the  quartzose  outer 
bed  and  on  the  surface  of  the  chalcedonic  interior  one,  in 
the  specimen  figured  in  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  8;  and  when  we 
find  it,  as  we  often  shall  in  future,  under  similar  drcum- 
stanees,  I  shall  speak  of  it  simply  as  the  ''medial  oxide/' 
In  the  map,  this  crimson  deposit  is  throughout  represented 
as  black. 

24.  Proceeding  next  to  examine  the  inner  formation  on 
the  surface  of  which  this  medial  oxide  is  deposited,  we 
find  it  composed  of  two  parts,  sharply  divided — a  white 
jasper  and  dark  grey  translucent  chalcedony.  The  white 
jasper  has  a  spheric  structure  much  more  perfect  than  that 
erf  the  outer  coat,  and  so  delicate  as  to  be  hardly  visible 
without  a  lens  (not  that  the  spheres  are  small — they  are  on 
the  average  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter — ^but  the  lines 
of  division  are  so  subtle  that  the  mass  appears  compact). 
In  this  character  the  inner  deposit  seems  only  a  finer  con- 
dition of  the  external  one,  but  it  differs  specifically  in  being 
affected  by  sharp  displacements  apparently  owing  to  con- 
traction.     To  these  faults,  though  minute,  I  would  direct 
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the  reader's  special  attention.    They  are  by  no  means  smaft  ^ 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  material  affected  by  them;  ^ 
and  they  differ  wholly  from  ordinary  displacements,  in  thii;  ^m 
that  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  movement  at  the  limit-  , 
ing  convex  curves,  but  only  at  the  edge  of  the  chaloedaqr,  *  ^ 
so  that  the  fault  at  a  [Plate  VIII.]  seems  owing  to  con-  ^ 
traction  within    the   space   a  b,  and   at    c,  to    contiactioD 
within  little  more    than   the  space  c  d;    and  farther,  the 
fissures  a  b,  c  d^  are  not  rugged  or  broken,  as  if  caused  bf  : 
the  displacement,  but  sinuously  current,  passing  on  throu^ 
the  chalcedony  from  c  to  e,  /,  and  g;  and,  in  fact,  I  am 
very  certain  that  these  veins  are  not  caused  by  the  con- 
traction in  question,   but  that  the  contraction  takes  plaofe  . 
unequally  on  each  side  of  the  primarily  formed  vein.    Thk  ^ 
kind  of  fault,  of  which  we  shall  find  frequent  instances —  ^ 
the  unequal  contraction,  namely,  of  beds  on  opposite  sides  ^ 
of  a  vein  or  dyke — I  shall  call  fault  "  by  partition,**  and  the  j 
violent    fracture    of   beds    at    a    point    where    no    vein   or 
dyke  previously  existed,  I  shall  call  fault  **by  divulstoD.'*  , 
Deposits  which  fill  compartments  in  fossil  shells  may  oftea 
be  seen,  in  a  correspondent    series  of  beds,  to  vary  tiieir 
proportionate    thickness   at    each    partition;    the    rectilinear 
bands  of   Labradorite  may  be  found  varjring  in   thickness 
and  position  while  they  correspond  in  direction,  in  contiguous 
crystals;   and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  even,  on  a  great 
scale,  displacements  of  beds,  which  at  first  sight  might  be 
supposed  to   have  given  rise   to   the  fissures  which   divide 
them,  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  the  result  of  an 
unequal  contractile  action  in  the    masses  released    by  the 
fissiure,  protracted  for  long  periods  after  it  had  given  them 
their  independence.      Lastly,  the  separation  of  the  chalce- 
dony from  the  jasper  does  not  take  place  only  in  the  inner 
formation.     It  is  an  operation  evidently  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  both  layers,  and  even  in  the  outer  one  makes 
the  entire  dotted  space,  as  far  as  the  curved  limit   X  Y, 
chalcedonic,  and  flushes  it  with  a  diffusion  of  the   medial 
oxide  from  its  edges;  this  medial  oxide  here  drawing  itsdf 
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^'Dipartite  jaspen.**  Tlieir  jdmnon  mayt  kideed».  be  into 
nme  than  two  coats  ot  formatioDfc  but  the  opagaliiin  of 
A  cooitractik  fixoe  in  one,  ^liich  does  not  aflbot 
sufficiontly  juftifies  tha  term  fiir  genanl  prnpojii. 


[1%  1868] 

99.  The  next  group  of  agates  wiiidi  I  bave  to  describe 
belongs  to  ifae  noted  series,  but  is  distingnished  fiom  all 
other  varietiiis  of  that  series  by  having  a  pme  chaloedkmie 
sur&ce  (tinaffbcted,  except  in  Ibe  form  of  it,  by  the  material 
of  it*"  gangue),  and  by  unilbmuty  of  coloor,  eonristing  cmly 
of  white  and  transparent  grey  bands,  wlxdty  untiqged  by 
more  splendid  colours.  But  nearly  all  die  i^pstes  of  thu 
group  wliich  now  occur  in  Ibe  maricet  have  been  dytd 
brown  or  black  at  Oberstein,^  to  the  complete  destmction 
of  their  loveliest  phenomena.' 

With  the  true  agates  of  this  group  must  be  associated 
some  transitional  examples,  in  w&ch  the  surfiMe  is  more 
or  less  entangled  witii,  and  d^[raded  by,  tiie  material  of 
the  gangue  (the  body  of  the  stone  then  becoming  sus- 
ceptible of  colouring  by  iron,  or  of  chloritic  arbraescence 
from  the  exterior) ;  and  others,  in  which  the  mass  is  rudely 
egg-shaped,  like  a  rolled  pebble,  and  the  crust  is  of  a  fme 
pale  brown  agatescent  jasper  in  multitudinous  concretions, 
plainly  visible  on  the  surface,  like  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  of  an  animal  But  in  the  t3rpical  examples  of  the 
whole  series,  no  lines  of  concretion  are  visible  on  the  sur- 
face; it  is  knotted  and  pitted,  but  not  banded;  it  is  of 
grey  clear  chalcedony,  and  the  entire  mass  of  the  stcme  is 
often  thrown  into  irregularly  contorted  folds,  which  are 
sometimes  parallel  to  the  interior  bands,  and  from  which  I 

^  [In  Oldenbarg;  the  principal  Mt.  linoe  the  sixteenth  centaiy,  of  the  fah 
daiby  of  catting  and  setting  egstee.  There  is  a  "Memoir  on  the  Oberstein  Agate 
Quarries,"  hyW.J.  HamUton,  in  the  Quarier^  JaumtUi^the  CMtgkaiaoeitt^mlL  iw. 
p.  214.    For  other  references  to  Oberstein  agates,  see  below,  pp.  842,  882, 43a] 

*  [The  MS.  adds :''...  phenomena,  Uioagh  the  general  amngement  of  their 
beds  may  be  thus  more  clearly  seen.*^ 
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shall  for  convenience'  sake  give  the  name   to   the   whole 
group  of  "Folded  Agates/* 

27.  I  say  "  sometimes  parallel/'  because  the  folds  of  the 
interior  beds  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  the 
surface,  and  often  are  most  notable  when  the  exterior  is 
undisturbed;  and  they  are  specifically  peculiar  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  they  are  formed  out  of  beds  which  are  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  course  accurately  parallel,  and 
arranged  in  gracefully  sweeping  continuous  curves,  while 
the  bands  of  ordinary  agates  are  broken  into  minor  undula- 
tion, and  run  into  irregular  curves.     Fig.  16  is  the  t3rpical 


^.16 


Fig,  17 


Structure  of  common,  and  Fig.  17  of  folded  agate,  the  line 
a  6,  in  each  figure,  representing  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

28.  Secondly,  these  sweeping  and  beautifully  parallel 
beds  are  at  particular  points  of  their  course  suddenly  and 
systematically  contracted,  and  bent  outwards  (outwards, 
that  is  to  say,  in  nested  agates — inwards  in  stellar  agates, 
but  the  stellar  formation  is  very  rare  in  this  group)  like 
flowing  drapery  raised  by  a  rod  beneath  it;  and  this  ideal 
rod  may  either  raise  these  sheets  of  drapery  hanging  over 
it,  as  clothes  hang  over  a  line,  or  on  the  end  of  it,  as  the 
sides  of  a  tent  hang  from  its  pole,*   with  every  variety  of 

♦  In  Plate  IX.  Fig.  1  shows  the  clothes-line  arrangement  in  pure 
tur&ce-section,  and  Fig.  2  in  perspective,  seen  through  the  transparent 
stone,  the  edges  only  of  the  pendent  veils  being  at  the  surface.  Of  the 
tented  arrangement  I  will  give  examples  in  succeeding  plates,^  but  they  are 
not  specifically  different  arrangements;  they  are  only  accidental  variations 
in  the  direction  of  the  interrupting  masses. 

'  [This  WM  not  doue  eighteen  months  elapsing  before  the  publication  of  the 
nmxt  pAper.] 

XXVI.  K 
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beautiful  curvature,  intermediate  between  these  two  arraiige».>] 
ments.  The  ideal  rod  is  of  coiu*se  composed  of  the  interioi^ll 
chalcedony  or  quartz ;  and  I  once  supposed  the  entire  range  j 
of  these  phenomena  to  be  dependent  on  the  former  subtle:  i 
influx  of  the  dissolved  silica  at  the  points  where  the  appsp 
rent  rods  or  tubes  reached  the  exterior  of  the  stone;  but. 
I  now  believe  rather  that,  taking  Fig.  18  as  a  formal  type 

of  a  perfect  folded  agate,  the  points 
a,  b,  c,  etc.,  at  the  sides  of  the 
nest  have  been  those  of  impeded 
secretion  or  deposit  (if,  which  is 
not  by  any  means  clear  to  me, 
there  has  been  successive  deposit 
at  all),  and  that  the  intermediate 
curved  beds  are  the  increasing 
stalactitic  masses.  The  right  lines 
indicating  flaws  at  the  intersection 
of  these  masses  are  essential  in  the 
tjrpical  structure.  The  two  upper 
figures  in  Plate  IX.  will  characteristically  represent  the 
phenomena  principally  resultant,  though  the  complexity  of 
these  phenomena  is  so  great  that  in  detail  they  can  only 
be  followed  out  by  the  reader  with  good  specimens  of  the 
stones  in  his  hand. 

29.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  very  rare  agate  in  my  own" 
collection,  which  unites  the  characters  of  the  folded  group 
with  that  of  the  nested  agates  which  have  level  beds  (the 
pure  folded  agates  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  contain 
rectilinear  tracts),  and  the  folds,  or  tubes  of  arrest,  in  this 
stone  are  less  regular  in  structure  than  in  typical  examples, 
and  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused 
by  contraction,  the  rent  spaces  being  afterwards  filled  by 
the  inner  quartz.  But  I  beheve  this  appearance  to  be 
wholly  deceptive.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  interruptions 
may  be,  they  are  certainly  not  mere  rents  like  those  of 
septaria.  The  greater  width  of  the  white  band  at  the 
top,    which  suggests  the  idea  of   large    influx  there,  is  a 


Fig.  18 
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sectumal  deception;  this  n^hite  buid  is  of  equal  thickness 
everywhere,  and,  with  all  the  others,  seems  entirely  con^ 
centric  except  when  interrupted  by  the  tubes,  and  by  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  films  in  its  own  substance 
which  are  connected  with  them.    Fig.  2  is  from  a  piece  of 
perfect  folded  agate,  showing  the  symmetrical  arrangement 
of   its   successive    beds    round  the  tubes,  and  their  lovely 
dependent    curves    as    they   detach    themselves.     In   some 
cases,  however,  the   tubes  appear   isolated   in   the  mass  of 
the   stone,   or   interrupt  the  beds  in   their  own  thickness, 
but  in  whatever  accidental  relation  to  the  secreted  chalce- 
dony, they  assuredly  indicate  a  peculiar  state  of  its  sub- 
stance at  the  time  of  secretion;  and  their  nature,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  develop  themselves,  must  be 
undeistood  before  we  can  hope  to  explain  the  more  com- 
plex tubular  formation  of  dendritic  chalcedonies. 

80.  And  this  investigation  is  rendered  doubly  difficult 
hy  the  perpetual  confusion  in  all  agatescent  bodies  between 
the  concretionary  separation  and  successive  deposit  of  their 
beds.  If  these  folded  agates  were,  indeed,  formed  in  succes- 
sive  beds  from  without  inwards,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
it  should  be  possible  sometimes  to  trace  the  point  of  influx 
of  material  and  the  sequence  of  the  added  bands  from  it, 
wiiich  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to  do  satisfactorily 
in  a  single  instance  in  folded  agates  (and  only  with  sus- 
picion of  the  appearance  of  it,  even  in  the  brown  coated 
and  level  bedded  stones  in  which  it  seems  to  be  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence) ;  and  also,  the  beds  ought  to  present  some 
of  the  irregularly  accumulate  aspect  of  common  calcareous 
stalactite,  and  in  the  interior  we  ought  to  find  sometimes 
vacancies  left  by  the  failure  of  supply.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
folded  agates  are  always  f till y  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  except 
occasionally  in  the  centres  of  their  tubes  or  in  hollows  of 
outer  folds,  but  they  are  always  closed  in  their  centres 
(differing,  observe,  again  essentially  from  common  agate  in 
this  circumstance),  and  their  beds  are  not  only  parallel, 
instead  of  irregularly  heaped,  but  involved  in  the  strangest 
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unique — and  its  proper  discussion  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  modes  of  increase  of  crystals.  Fig.  4,  Plate  IX.,  is 
from  an  agate  of  almost  equal  rarity,  though  I  have  seen 
other  examples  of  its  structure,  but  never  so  decisive  in 
character.  This  figure  is  slightly  enlarged,  being  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  mass  which  has  crystallized  out  of  a  breccia  in 
thin  walls  of  linear  brown  agate  enclosing  opaque  white 
agate,  leaving  internal  spaces  filled  with  quartz. 

82.  The  entire  group  to  which  these  examples  belong, 
consisting  of  walls,  or  tabular  crystallizations,  of  agate,  I 
shall  name  Mural  agates;  and  they  are  connected,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  Folded  agates,  by  a  series  in  which  tabular 


Fiff.TO 

portions  of  the  external  matrix  are  torn  off  like  pieces  of 
broken  slate,  lifted  up  into  the  agatescent  mass,  and  then 
encrusted  with  folds  of  chalcedony;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Mural  fragments  become  curved,  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  great  jasperine  group  of  the  most  curious 
interest,  which  I  shall  examine  under  the  general  term  of 
Involute  Agates,  consisting  of  bands  of  a  consistent  structure 
broken  up  (or  fragmentarily  secreted),  Fig.  20,  a,  in  fine 
specimens  disposed  in  curves  resembling  the  contour  of  a 
haliotis  shell,  Fig.  20,  6,  but  in  less  developed  examples 
forming  broken  vermicular  concretions  in  a  jasperine  paste. 
Fig.  20,  c. 

88.  It  is  almost  impossible  without  microscopic  exami- 
nation to  distinguish  some  of  these  shell-like  concretions  (of 
which  the  most  delicate  are  white,  closely  crowded,  and  sur- 
rounded by   milky   chalcedony)  from  true  organic  remains. 
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and  to  my  mind  perhaps  the  most  singular  fact,  of  iU 
that  are  connected  with  minor  physical  phenomena,  is  tius 
apparent  effort  of  the  occult  natund  powers  to  deorive  their 
investigator,  by  making  one  thing  resemble  another.  Thoe 
seems  to  be  a  mocking  spirit  in  Nature  n^ch  sometimM 
plays  with  its  creatures,  as  in  the  orchis  tribe  of  plants,  mt 
the  mantis  group  of  insects;  and  sometimes  ddiberatdf 
connects  two  totdly  different  systems  of  its  work  by  decep- 
tive resemblances,^  causing  prolonged  difficulty  or  error  in 
the  attempt  to  discriminate  them.  In  this  subject  before  us, 
for  instance,  the  inorganic  secretions  of  chert  and  flint  are 
connected,  by  the  most  subtle  resemblances,  with  those 
which  have  organic  nuclei;  the  filiform  and  foliated  secre- 
tions of  chlorite,  and  the  flamelike  and  infinitely  delicate 
mossy  traceries  of  jasper,  pass  with  the  cunningest  treason 
into  the  organisms  of  altered  sponge  and  wood;  the  {aso- 
litic  and  radiated-crystalline  agates  confuse  themselves  with 
true  corals;  the  involute  agates  with  shells;  the  rolled 
breccias  with  slowly  knotted  secretions;  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  successive  deposits,  quite  inextricably  with  those 
of  segregation ! 

84.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  reader  must  have  had 
enough,  for  the  present,  of  these  mere  statements  of  doubt, 
and  as  my  next  subject,  mural  agate,  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  I  shidl  delay  the  paper  for  some  time,  but  meanwhile, 
if  any  good  chemist  would  set  briefly  down  for  me  what 
is  now  positively  known  of  the  fluent  and  gelatinous  states 
of  silica,  and  silicate  of  iron,  with  respect  to  their  modes 
of  separation,  when  undisturbed,  from  other  substances,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  (and  not,  I  should 
imagine,  irrelevant  to  the  general  purpose  of  this  Maga- 
zine, for  all  inquiries  respecting  metamorphic  rocks  must 
rest  on  such  chemical  data  primarily) ;  and  also  I  should  be 
grateful  to  any  mineralogist  who  would  give  me  some  ten- 
able clue,  or  beginning  of  clue,  to  the  laws  which  affect  the 

1  [Compare  below^  pp.  72,  80.] 
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modes  of  ciystaUine  increase;  that  is  to  say,  which  deter- 
mine whether  a  prism  of  quartz  or  caldte  shall  increase  at 
the  extremities  or  at  the  flanks,  or  consistently  on  both,  or 
inconsistently  at  different  parts  of  the  prism ;  and,  ei^cially, 
by  what  law  stellar  or  roseate  aggregations  take  place,  in- 
stead of  confused  ones,  in  groups  of  crystals;  and  by  what 
tendencies  some  minerals — ^fluor,  for  instance — ^are  limited  in 
their  expansions  of  the  cubic  or  other  common  form,  while 
others,  such  as  salt  and  the  oxide  of  copper,  are  enabled 
to  shoot  unUmitedly  mto  prismatic  needles ;  and  others,  like 
sulphide  of  iron,  will  form  in  solid  crystals  on  the  outside 
of  caldte  and  in  stellar  acicular  groups  within  it  If  I  can 
get  some  help  in  this  chemical  and  microscopic  part  of  the 
work,  which  I  cannot  do  myself,  I  have  hope  of  being 
aUe  to  give  something  like  a  serviceable  basis  for  future 
description  of  the  two  great  groups  of  calcite  and  silica, 
and  the  modifications  of  iron  which  colour  the  concretions 
of  marble  in  the  one  case,  and  of  agate  in  the  other ;  and  I 
should  do  this  piece  of  work  with,  perhaps,  more  zeal  and 
care  than  another  person,  owing  to  its  connection  with  my 
own  speciality  of  subject,  by  the  use  of  these  two  earth- 
products  in  the  arts,  and  the  foundation  of  much  of  what 
is  most  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  perfect  in  gem-engrav- 
ing, on  the  accidents  of  congelation  which  have  veined  the 
marble  and  the  onyx. 

Denmark  Hill,  22nd  Ajml,  1868. 


VI 

[December  1869] 

85.  When  we  find  at  the  sides  of  veins  the  veinstcxie 
rent  into  laminae,  as  I  tried  to  represent  in  Plate  VI., 
it  is  easy  to  think  of  the  fracture  as  violent,  and  pf  the 
disruption  of  the  vein  as  sudden. 

That,  at  least,  this  disruption  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  that  as  it  took  place  the  rent  must  have 
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been  filled  by  contemporary  crystallization,  is  I  think  evi- 
dent in  the  instances  figured,  and  in  the  great  number  of 
cases  which  they  represent. 

And  as  I  continue  my  inquiry,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  questionable  to  me  whether  there  has  in  such  cases 
been  disruption  at  alL  For  the  more  I  endeavour  to  read 
Nature  patiently,  the  more  I  find  that  she  is  always  trying 
to  deceive  us  while  we  are  impatient,  by  pretending  to  do 
things  in  ways  in  which  they  never  were  done,  and  making 
things  look  like  one  another,  which  have  no  connectkm 
with  each  other. 

86.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  21,  which  rudely  sketches  a 
piece  of  Cornish  homstone,  it    would  seem   at    first  sight 

that  the  detached  black  and  white 
bands  were  pieces  of  a  band  once 
continuous,  but  which  had  been 
broken  up,  and  re-cemented  in  dis- 
order. And  if,  on  a  laige  scale,  we 
had  met  with  the  fault  in  almost 
exactly  coincident  beds,  to  which 
'^^^^^^IT^^^^^!^\  *^^  arrow  points,  we  should  have 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  had    little    doubt    of   their   former 

^'"^  continuity.  But  in  this  stone  they 
have  never  been  in  any  other  than  their  existing  position, 
any  more  than  the  two  upper  beds  on  the  left,  of  which 
one  is  an  entirely  undisturbed  branch  of  the  other,  as  much 
as  any  branch  of  stalactitic  chalcedony  is  of  the  rest  of 
the  mass.  Nor  have  any  of  these  beds  ever  been  brdcen 
at  all.  The  whole  is  a  tranquil  determination  of  variously 
crystallizing  substances,  like  that  of  the  component  minerals 
in  granite.  The  white  portions  are  homstone;  the  black 
band  in  each  is  ferruginous,  and  the  enclosing  paste  rudely 
crystalline  quartz. 

87.  There  is,  however,  one  grave  structural  difference 
between  this  stone  and  common  granite.  The  crystals  in 
granite  run  in  all  directions.  These  zones  of  homstone 
have  a  more  or  less  parallel  direction;  and  the  black  band. 
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with  mother  narrow  one  succeeding  it,  is  always  at  the 
same  side  of  them. 

I  have  placed  the  woodcut  (Fig.  21)  with  the  bhudc 
beds  uppermost,  so  that  the  resembknce  may  be  seen  be- 
tween them,  and  the  always  uppemiost  grey  beds  in  the 
fajgliest  division  of  Plate  V.  But  in  neither  case  can  I  say 
tint  their  position  has  been  influenced 
faj  gravity.  For  in  Pkte  V.  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  elliptical  bar  of  cen- 
tral ealcite  crystallizes  in  every  direction, 
and  in  this  piece  of  homstone,  very  near 
the  portion  above  figured,  is  a  cavity, 
in  wfaicht  while  the  bands  whose  separa- 
tion forms  it  retain  their  relation  un-  '^^ 
dianged,  the  quartz,  having  now  room  to  crystallize,  does 
so  indiffiereotly  up  and  down,  and  from  both  sides,  as  in 
Fig.  SS.    I  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  stone  m  situ. 

88.  But  though  common  granites  show  only  arbitrary 
positions  of  crjrstals,  in  graphic  granites  we  have  a  definitely 

parallel  arrangement  of  them, 
somewhat  resembling  this  of  the 
homstone,  only  more  r^^ular; 
and  in  massive  fdspathic  rock 
we  get  the  same  deceptive  re- 
semblance of  faults  exquisitely 
defined.  Fig.  28  represents  (of 
the  real  size,  as  are  also  Figs.  21 
and  22)  a  portion  of  felspathic 
rock  in  which  two  crystals  of 
labradorite  are  separated  by  ap- 
parent breccia,  but  really  crystid- 
line  mass,  of  mixed  labradorite  and  hyperstein.  The  obUque 
lines  stand  for  this  gangue  (merely  for  a  symbol — there  are 
no  lines  nor  cleavage  in  the  gangue  itself).  The  white 
spaces  are  pale  blue  labradorite,  the  horizontal  lines  indicate 
in  each  crystal  a  sharp,  exquisitely  defined,  zone  of  vivid 
orange,  and  the  vertical  lines  a  zone  of  intense  blue.    There 


Fig,U 
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has  evidently  been  no  fracture  in  this  case,  any  mofe  thm 
between  the  felspar  crystals  of  common  granite.  And  the 
— ^in  this  instance  absolutely  accurate-— coincidence  of  direc- 
tion in  the  zones  of  the  detached  pieces,  with  their  findfe* 
like  variation  in  breadth  and  relative  position,  are  both  of 
them  entirely  crystalline  phenomena. 

89.  Now  we  must  always  remember  that  in  chalcedcny 
and  quartz  we  have  two  entirely  distinct  groups  of  OTstal- 
line  forces — one  radiant,  endeavouring  to  throw  the  umm 
into  spherical  concretions;  the  other  rectilinear,  endeavour 
ing  to  reduce  it  to  hexagonal  crystals;  and  that  both  of 
these  are  capable  of  producing  phenomena  of  relative  dis- 
tortion. 

Also,  the  group  of  the  spheric  forces  associates  itatX 
delightedly  with  the  spheric  forces  of  hydrous  oxide  of 
iron,  thus  producing  endlessly  fantastic  groups  of  mixed  iron 
and  chalcedony,  while  the  rectilinear  forces  ally  themselves 
in  like  manner  to  those  of  micaceous  iron,  boumonite,  heavy 
spar,  and  calcite,  producing  tabular  groups  of  crystals  whidi 
present  dose  analogies  to  the  fiat  leaves  of  chalcedcmies 
which  have  metallic  or  earthy  lamins  for  their  suppcnt; 
while  the  iron-oxide,  when  it  has  no  longer  the  power  of 
modifying  the  shapes  of  the  crystals,  sets  itself  to  imitate 
two  other  minerals  frequently  found  in  them.  It  mimics 
the  globes  of  brown  mica  so  exactly  with  its  own  bossy 
groups  of  clustered  laminae,  that  only  a  strong  lens,  or  the 
knife,  will  distinguish  them,  and,  in  the  interior  of  crystals, 
throws  itself  into  golden-coloured  radiant  acicular^  sheaves, 
which,  when  within  amethyst,  are  the  most  beautifiil  things 
I  know  among  minerals,  but  which  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  distinguish  in  common  quartz  from  minor 
forms  of  rutile.  Finally,  to  crown  the  complexity  of  this 
iron  and  fiint  group,  the  sulphide  of  iron,  varied  beyond 
all  minerals  in  the  phantasies  and  grotesques  which  it  can 
build  out  of  its  plastic  and  innumerable  cubes,  shoots  its 
stellate   crystals    through    the   mass  of  the  hydrous  oxide 

1  [For  ''needle-cr3r8ta]8/'  see  Ethia  of  the  Dtut,  §  46  (VoL  XVm.  p.  258).] 
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"with  it  the  centnl  position  in  staliotitn  of 


40.  But,  tfaiouj^  all  this  oonfiuion,  one  genenKntion 

ilildf  wbkh  is  of  grest  value.    Whenever  iron, 

mode  or  8alphide»  is   associated  with  stalatitikic 

;  it  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  mass;  bat 

ivon,  whether  oxide  or  solj^de,  is  associated  with 

Mrte  cfTrtals,   it  is  always  (if  determinatdy  placed  «t 

d|  afher  on  the  ontsUte,  or  at  a  slight  d^th  below  the 

aarfhee^  mder  an  external  coat  of  clearer  crystal    It  may 

Jb» jndebenninately  placed,  in  dispensed  stars  or  cubes;  but» 

f  if  eaderad  at  all,  it  is  ordered  sa     Briefly,  a  crystal  of 

^psuts  never  has  a  centre  of  iron,  and  a  crystal  of  chalce- 

dsBf  JMfvcr  a  eoai  of  it* 

4L  And  an  important  result  seems  to  fbUow  ftom  this. 
H  ilalaftilfB  of  chalcedony  were  fbrmed  by  superflnent 
aaBl%  some  of  these  coats  would  have  iron  m  scdution  at 
the  ootside  as  weU  as  the  inteiior,  and  would  secrete  it  in 
SHseasife  films;  whereas,  on  the  eontraiy,  the  entire  bulk 
iltihe  iron,  being  always  central,  must  surely  have  been 
SBSRled  oat  of  <£e  entire  mass;  and,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  true  chalcedonic  stalactite  is  indeed  a  long  botry- 
oidal  crystal,  like  some  of  the  forms  of  sulphide  of  iron, 
inmd  in  dialk,  and  not  at  all  a  drooping  succession  of 
Aoent  coats,  except  in  cases  of  rapid  deposit,  which,  as  ftr 
SI  I  remember,  show  no  central  iron. 

42.  Again,  when  iron  is  sjrstematically  associated  with 
qnartx,  it  is  never  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  but  either  on 
die  surfiu^  or  under  an  externally  imposed  glaze.  Hoice 
it  follows  that  the  crjrstalline  forces  at  work  in  forming 
quatt^  act  nearly  in  the  reverse  of  those  that  form  chalce- 
dony, as  regards  the  direction  of  ferruginous  elements,  and 
that  tihey  have  quite  a  peculiar  power  in  finishing  crystals, 

^  Of  oooTse  I  do  not  vouch  for  any  so  wide  generalisation  as  this 
abtolotelj.  If  ever  one  ventures  to  do  such  a  thing,  the  next  stone  one 
takes  up  on  a  dealer's  counter  is  sore  to  be  an  exception  to  the  announced 
kw;  but  I  am  confident  that  any  mineralogist  can  fortify  the  statement 
from  his  own  experience  quite  enough  to  justify  our  reasoning  upon  it 
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which  determines,  at  a  given  time,  either  a  purer,  or  an 
amethystine,  siUca  to  the  surface,  often  throwing  dowiij 
crystals  of  iron  between  the  two.  J 

43.  I  have  ahready  noticed  the  clear  coat  forming  thd 
exterior  of  many  nested  agates  in  basaltic  cells,  and  the 
deposit  of  iron  succeeding  it,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of 
medial  oxide.  My  impression  is  that  the  exterior  of  such 
agates,  as  relating  to  the  crystalline  power,  may  be  con* 
sidered  identical  with  the  centre  of  a  stalactite,  and  I  thinto 
it  will  be  found  that  the  iron  in  such  stalactite  CCTitre% 
however  delicate  the  fibre  of  it,  is  not  solid,  but  tubular^ 
leaving  the  absolute  centre  of  clear  silica  correspondent  Uk 
the  surface  of  clear  silica  in  a  quartz  crystal. 

44.  It  is  very  strange  that  among  these  complicatai 
forces  certain  conditions  of  chalcedony  and  quartz  should! 
be  so  constant,  and  the  intermediate  states,  giving  evidence 
of  formation,  so  rare ;  but  though  the  interior  of  almost 
every  quartz  crystal  shows  the  forces  of  agatescence  and 
straight  crystallization  in  confused  contest,  I  have  only 
seven  or  eight  specimens,  out  of  a  collection  of  some  thoU'*! 
sands,  which  clearly  show  the  balance  of  the  two  powers  in. 
accomplished  structure.  ' 

The  uppermost  figure  in  Plate  X.^  represents  a  portioBt 
of  one  of  these,  which  is  a  stellar  agate,  formed  of  gtef 
chalcedony,  with  white  bands  collected  in  a  knot  withm 
radiant  quartz.  The  precision  of  its  lines  is  beyond  all 
imitation,  but  Mr.  Allen  has  succeeded  in  drawing  and  en- 
graving it  for  us  quite  well  enough  to  show  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  chalc^ony  to  throw  itself  into  straight  crys- 
talline planes,  successful,  tremulously,  here  and  thoe  for  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  thrust  again  into  curvature  by 
tiie  lateral  spheric  force. 

45.  The  second  example,  engraved  in  the  lower  figure  in 
Plate  X.,  shows  the  two  forces  reconciled  in  their  reign:' 

^  [Thu  plmle  was  reproduced  in  Deueaiim.  and  referred  to  in  L  ch«  iz.  S  11 
(below,  p.  211).] 

*  [8ee  above,  p.  6a] 
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the  ciystalline  or  mural  form  is  completely  taken  by  the 
agatescoit  bands  in  one  part  of  the  stone  and  the  spheric  in 
another,  while  the  bands  themselves  are  arranged  in  double 
folds,  turned  at  the  extremities,  like  the  back  of  a  book. 

46.  Finally,  the  woodcut.  Fig.  24,  gives  the  rude  outline 
of  a  stone  in  which  the  central  nucleus  of  confused  quartz 
has  made  vigorous,  repeated,  and,  as  far  as  I  know  quartz, 
I  may  even  say  super-quartzine  eflPorts  to  gather  itself  into 
a  single  crystal,  dragging  the  circumfluent  agatescent  lines 


Fig.  24 

one  after  another  violently  aside,  to  expire  in  the  planes  of 
its  successive  pyramids. 

In  all  these  instances  the  crystalline  action  is  unmis- 
takable, being  at  relative  angles,  of  which  only  agatescent 
warping  deranges  the  magnitude,  but  here  (Fig.  25)  is  an 
example  in  which  we  have  an  apparently  pendent  stalactite 
(which  is,  however,  the  section  of  a  vertical  wall)  without 
evidence  of  any  relative  planes,  except  the  very  short  and 
secondary  one  on  the  left.  Yet,  between  conditions  of  this 
kind  and  true  stalactite  agates,  there  is  a  gap  which  at 
present  I  cannot  bridge.  The  mural  agate  consists  of  con- 
cretions in  flat  planes,  formed  irrespectively  of  gravity;  the 
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stalactite  agate,  of  concretions  on  central  rods,  formed  witb   : 
reference  to  gravity.^    I  have»  indeed,  one  example  in  lAoA  ! 


Fig.n 


these  central  rods  are   incipient  in  formation — are  as  fine 
as  hairs,  and  are  connected,  as  in  Fig.    26,  by  drooping 


1^.26 


Fig,V 


branches    concurrent   with   the   successive    outlines    of  the 
falling  mass;  and  another,  Fig.  27,  in  which  the  tubes  of 

1  [Compare  Ethiet  qf  the  DuMt,  §  101,  where  Rnskin  notes  thie  diitinction  and 
threatens  ''a  course  of  lectures"  on  the  subject  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  332).] 
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a  £Dlded  agate  have  become  crystalline^  and  are  clearljr 
minded  to  determine  themselves  into  straight  lines.  But 
these  are  both  small,  and  of  structures  too  unusual  to 
found  reasoning  upon.  I  shall  engrave  them,  however, 
hereafter/  but  before  examining  these  and  the  other  struc- 
tures illustrating  the  connection  between  mural  and  stal- 
actite agates,  it  will  be  better  to  trace  the  closer  connection 
on  the  other  side  between  mural  and  conchoidal'  agates. 
The  states  intermediate  between  these  two  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  next  paper. 


VII 

[Jamuuy  ISTO] 

47.  We  have  now,  I  think,  obtained  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  disposition  of  differently  coloured  or  composed 
bands  in  agate  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  crystalline 
sqpr^[ation.  We  shall  find,  also,  that  the  order  of  this 
segregation  is  constant  under  given  conditions;  and  that, 
with  fixed  proportions  of  elements  and  fixed  rate  of  cooling 
and  dr3dng,  the  agate  will  necessarily  produce  itself  in  a 
riband  of  a  fixed  succession  or  pattern  of  stripes :  a  spectrum 
of  substances,  which,  if  we  had  observed  data  enough,  we 
mig^t  read  like  a  spectrum  of  light;  inferring,  not  the 
nature  of  the  elements  from  its  bars  of  colour,  but  the 
former  conditions  of  solution  from  the  bars  of  elements. 

48.  When  the  stone  has  been  undisturbed,  this  riband 
or  chord  of  its  constituent  elements  will  necessarily  form 
quietly  round  it,  either  in  its  nest,  or  on  its  nucleus,  with 
phases  of  level  or  vertical  deposit  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  when  the  congelation  has  been  disturbed,  the 
chord  of  elements  is  broken  up,  and  may  then  be  traced 
here  and  there  about  the  stone,  forming  where  it  may, 
and  as  it  can.     For  instance,  Fig.   28  represents  rudely  a 

*  [Thii,  however,  was  not  done.] 

'  [For  ''conchoidal"  read  < 'involute "  :  tee  below,  §  60,  p.  81.] 
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quirtxose  band  fimned  at  a  junctioii  of  fluor  with  iQioeous 
sandstone.  The  dotted  space  is  the  grit*  the  nndnlatji^g 
lines  stand  for  a  coarse  mass  of  compact  fluor  spar,  vi^fuely 
oystalline  in  that  dixection. 

The  faulting  of  the  hand  is,  I  believe^  eatndy  owing 
to  fitfiihiess  in  the  crjrstalline  action;  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  land  of  flaw  or  rent,  either  in  the  sandstone  on  one 
sidCt  or  fluor  cm  the  other. 

The  composition  of  the  hand  here^  as  intfae  homstone 
(Fig.  21»  p.  72),  is  of  one  series  of  dements -oply;  hut 


very  often  the  chord  is  composed  of  a  central  band,  with 
corresponding  opposite  series  on  its  sides.  Here,  in  Fig.  29, 
is  a  very  simple  case,  in  which  the  chord  has  a  thin  white 
central  line,  with  first  a  dark  and  then  a  broader  white 
one  on  each  side.  The  entbe  chord  is  flung  irregularly 
about  the  stone,  sometimes  in  continuity  for  a  few  folds, 
sometimes  in  broken  segments;  but  the  outer  white  band 
has  the  power  of  detaching  itself  from  the  chord  occasion- 
ally, and  of  expanding  here  and  there  into  wider  spaces. 

49.  And,  as  in  Fig.  28  we  have  a  deceptive  semblance  of 
consecutive  faults,  so  here  we  have  an  equally  deceptive 
mimicry  of  brecciation  by  violence.  But  the  two  apparently 
broken  portions  of  the  band,  in  the  centre  of  its  own  loop, 
are  simply  detached  crystalline  formations  of  it  in  those 
places.     Here,  Fig.  80,  is  a  single  example  of  such  an  one 
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from  another  stone,  in  which  the  enclosed  banded  segment 
is  seen  at  once  to  be  concurrent  at  its  base  with  every 
midulation  of  the  surrounding  belt,  though  so  trenchantly 
divided  from  it  at  the  flanks. 

50.  And  here  we  have  to  note  a  further  separation  of 
our  subject  into  two  branches,  or,  rather,  into  two  threads 
of  mesh  (for  its  classification,  like  most  true  natural  ones, 
is  not  branched,  but  reticulated).    When  the  bands  form  in 


Fig.  29 

several  fragments  in  all  directions,  as  in  Fig.  29,  we  are  con- 
ducted gradually  to  the  most  fantastic  structures  of  abruptly 
brecciated  agates.  But  when  they  are  systematically  affected 
by  a  consistent  action  of  crystalline  power,  as  in  Fig.  28,  we 
are  conducted  to  the  group  I  shall  describe  in  the  following 
paper  ^  under  the  name  of  involute  agates  (I  carelessly  used 
the  word  "conchoidal"  for  involute,  in  §  46),  which  seems 
to  me,  as  far  as  I  have  any  clue  to  their  mysterious 
structure,  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  action,  in  a  partially 
fluid  substance,  of  the  great  diagonal — or  spiral  ? — force  of 
silica.  This  diagonal  power  of,  or  in,  quartz,  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  mineral  nature,  both 
in  itself,  and  as  one  of  a  group  of  powers  like  it — wholly 

*  [The  present  paper  was,  however,  the  last  of  the  series.] 

XXVI.  F 
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distiiiGt  from  the  crjrrtalliiie  ones,  and  acting  with  them,  or 
dominant  over  them»  at  particalar  times  nd  plaoes,  elae- 
where  and  at  other  times  remaimqg  entirety  passive.^ 

51.  Thus  the  growth  of  an  ordinaiy  quarts  c^rsfeal 
depends  cm  the  r^ilar  imposition  or  secretion  of  pndlel 
coats,  which  sometimes  are  eapaUe  afterwards  of  linank 
separation,  forming  ''capped"  quarts.  But  the  flute-beak 
of  Dauphin^  is  never  capped.  It  is  tanatd  and*  wfaolty 
compacted  under  an  oblique  energy,  which  disddines  and 
guides  together  the  heacagonal  fbroes  of  the  oipnL.  On  the 
St.    Gotburd   the  same  fbroe»  mstead  of  tennhiiatB^  ^^ 


JV« 


crystals  obliquely,  unites  them  laterally,  and  leads  them  into 
long  walls,  warped  into  curves,  sometimes  like  crowns  or 
towers.  Generally,  when  there  is  amianthus  within  crystals, 
the  oblique  force  carries  the  filaments  across  the  oystal 
diagonally;  and  it  is  very  notable,  as  r^fards  the  time  of 
secretion  of  these  interior  deposits,  that  while  the  iron  oxides 
always  arrange  themselves  in  concurrence  with  the  coats  of 
the  crystal,  amianthus  and  rutile  never  do,  but  shoot  clear 
through  the  whole  body  of  it,  if  themselves  long  enough, 
and,  if  short,  root  themselves  on  an  external  plane,  and 
shoot  to  the  inside;  while  the  iron  oxides  root  themselves 
on  internal  planes  and  shoot  to  the  outside. 

52.  Here  (Fig.  81)  is  an  example  which  will  at  once 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  oblique  force,  and  this  relation 
of  the  oxides. 

It  is  the  section  of  a  singly  terminated,  and  apparently. 
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seen  from  the  outside,  an  altogether  single,  crystal,  one  of  a 
weli-formed  cluster,  showing  externally  no  signs  of  disturb- 
ance. They  are  all  beautifully  spotted  with  black  iron  oxide 
under  a  clear  external  coat,  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch 
deep,  which  entirely  covers  them-  These  concretions  of  iron 
are  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut accurately  in  section  by  the 
black  spots;  a  minor  series,  not 
seen  externally,  is  exposed  by  the 
section  within  the  crystal,  which 
is  also  shown  by  the  section  to 
be  dual  in  the  interior,  separated 
into  two  parts  by  a  perfectly 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  and  nearly  into  two 
other  parts  by  a  jagged  and 
broken  one  across  it;  all  the 
interior  beds  being  faulted  by 
the  oblique  force,  which  acts, — 
in  one  direction  softly,  guiding, 
without  breaking,  one  part  of  the  white  beds  (opaque 
white  in  the  stone)  into  an  angle  beyond  the  other, — 
md  in  another  direction  violently,  causing  jagged  flaws 
icross  the  beds.  Within  the  white  beds,  and  under  the 
great  flaw,  the  quartz  becomes  again  dark-clear. 

58.  Now,  all  these  arrangements  of  substance  take  place 
under  laws  which  surely  need  more  investigation  than  they 
have  yet  received,*  being  quite  distinct  from  those  which 

*  I  look  with  extreme  interest  to  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  Mr. 
W.  Chandler  Roberts  has  undertaken  on  the  chemistry  of  silica. ^  I  have  to 
thank  him  already  for  some  most  valuable  information  communicated  to  me  in 
tlie  course  of  last  year,  of  which,  however,  I  will  venture  no  statement  until 
he  has  made  public  his  discoveries  in  such  form  as  he  may  think  proper. 

*  [Sir  William  Chandler  Roberts-Austen  (1843-1902)  assumed  the  latter  name 
io  1885 ;  F.R.S.,  K.C.B. ;  chemist  and  assayer  to  the  Royal  Mint,  1870.  The  editors 
4o  not  find  that  he  published,  after  the  date  of  Ruskin's  oaper,  inquiries  into  the 
chemistry  of  silica.  He  had  already  published  papers  '^Oii  Fungoid  Growths  in 
Aqueoun  Solutions  of  SSilica  and  their  Artificial  Fossilizatiou  "  {Quarterly  Journal  of 
ike  Microscopicai  Society,  July  1868),  and  '*  Ou  the  Occurrence  of  Organic  Appear- 
ances in  Colloid  Silica  obtained  by  Dialysis"  (Journal  qf  the  Chemical  Society,  1868, 
N'A,  Tol.  vi.  p.  274).] 
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limit  crystalline  form,  and  bearing  every  semblance  of  a 
link  between  molecular  and  organic  structure.  For  in- 
stance, pure  crystalline  force  determines  both  gold  and 
silver  into  cubes  or  octahedrons.  So  also  it  determines  the 
diamond.  But  no  force  of  aggregation  supervenes  to  form 
branches  or  coils  of  diamonds;  whereas  an  unexplained 
power,  dominant  over  the  crystalline  one,  extends  the 
golden  triangles  into  laminae,  and  wreathes  the  cubes  of 
silver  into  vermicular  traceries.  Agencies  alike  inexpli- 
cable twist  the  crystal  of  quartz  Uke  a  piece  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  design  the  bands  of  agate  into  curves  like  those 
of  a  nautilus  shell. 

54.  The   transition    from    such    coated    crystals  as    that 
shown  in  Fig.  81,  to  these  involute  agates,  may  I  think  be 

traced  without  a  break.  The  base  of 
this  stone  is  formed  of  smaller  and 
less  perfect  crystals,  which,  cut  trans- 
versely, present  themselves  in  honey- 
comb-like groups,  Fig.  82.  Each  of 
these  cells  is  a  little  mural  agate,  with 
no  spherical  force  disturbing  it.  When 
quartz  disposed  to  such  formation  gets 
mixed  with  jasper,  or  with  any  other 
uncrystallizable  rock,  the  cells  become 
shapeless,  and  we  get  results  such  as  those  represented  in 
Plate  XI.  This  stone  there  dra^n  shows  the  combination 
of  angular  cells  with  confusedly  coiled  ones,  of  which  a  close- 
set  group  is  seen  on  the  right,  gathered  together  within 
broadly  curved  lines,  which  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
through  succeeding  examples,  as  they  reduce  themselves  to 
the  shell-like  contours  of  true  involute  agate.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  the  less  disciplined  series 
of  jasper  veins,  surrounding  crystalline  spaces,  show  the  first 
origin  of  the  groups  of  agate,  which  ultimately  resemble  a 
pebble  breccia.  1  will  endeavour  in  following  papers  to  trace 
the  two  series  through  their  gradual  development.^ 

^  [No  more  papers  were,  however,  published.] 
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]fi^ii9p%phimi  Koi€. — Portiooi  of  Deu€aU<yn  were  first  deliFered  nad  I 
^ti)  prioted  A«  lecture*.     The  book  was  first  ieaued  iu  Part* ;  aai 
iue  of  the  uQcompleted  volume  \u  {Parts  VII.  and  VII L),  it  has 
|«efi  iwoed  m  no   other  form.     Thia  not«.  therefore^  deals  (1)  1 
kctaiM ;  (2}  with  t^e  ParU ;  and  (3)  with  editions  of  volume  1*  iti  C 
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LECTURES 

Some  portiot)^  of  DeticaHon  (vii,^  vol.  i,  cb.  i.,  and  partly  cb-  ii,  and 
ci,  iii.)  were  fint  delivered  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford 
in  187**  A  preliminary  aanouncement  of  *' Three  Lectures  on  the  Rela- 
tiao«  of  Rock  and  Snow  Outline  iu  the  Alps  "  appeared  in  the  Unimrnty 
^eff€  of  March  3, 1874.  "The  lectures;*  it  wm  added,  '*will  be  chiefly 
m  feolofieid  or  feometrical  facts,  and  wOl  be  open  only  to  Mem  here  of 
tbe  Uoiverttty  or  «tratigeri  introduced  by  them/*  For  the  postponement 
of  tlie  course,  aee  VoL  XXIIL  p.  xxx.  In  the  GaxeUe  of  October  W,  1874, 
tte  eoQi«e  was  anoouoced  under  the  heading  "  Mountain  Form  in  the 
H4^r  Alps"  :— 

Lecture    L  The  Alps  and  Jurm  (October  27). 

,j  IL  Alpine  Forms  produced  by  Snow  (October  30), 

f^        IIL  Alpine  Forms  produced  by  Ice  (November  3). 
j^        IV,  ReJ&tions  of  iSsthetlc   to  M&thematic  Science  of  Form 
(November  6), 

Other  portioni  of  Dmealion  {viz.,  parts  of  Chapters  1 1, -IV.)  were  delivered 
Mi  lecture  at  the  Loudon  Institution  on  March  11,  107^,  the  subject  \miig 
moxmikced  as  ''Tlie  Simple  Dynamic  Condition  of  Glacial  Action  amonfr 
tfai  Alp«/*  This  lecture  was  reported  in  the  Timeg  of  March  15,  1875,  as 
Mn§  been  delivered  '^to  a  very  crowded  meetitig/'  The  lecturer,  states 
tti  fvporter,  "  ssad  in  hia  eloquent  introduction ,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
A][»  had  first  made  him  quit  the  study  of  geology  for  that  of  painting." 
The  final  paasege  of  the  report  is  given  below,  p,  163  n. 

Chepter  ¥11.  of  Deucalion  waa  delivered  as  a  lecture  at  the  London 
lostitution  on  February  I7j  1870,  the  lecture  being  repeated  there  ou 
Umh  2Bf  1870.  The  subject  was  announced  as  '^'Aud  the  Gold  of  that 
knd  i$  good  ;  there  isi  Bdellium  and  the  Onyx  Stone/'  The  lecture  was 
reported  in  the  Time*,  February  21, 1876,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  leading 
irtiele  in  the  Daify  Tekgraph  (see  below,  p.  188). 

The  Timet  says  that  there  was  much  inconvenience  ''owing  to  the  oyer- 
erowding  of  the  leetnre-room  and  passages  leading  to  it/'  in  oonsequenee 
of  whieh  Ruskin  promised  to  repeat  the  lecture. 

Chapter  XII.  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution^  Kendal,  on  October  1,  1877  (under  the  title  '' Yewdiv^e  ^^  its 
Streamlets"),  and  also  at  Eton  College  on  December  8,  1877  (under  the 
title  ''Hie  Streams  of  Westmorland").  The  Kendal  lecture  was  reported 
in  the  Kemdal  Timet  of  October  6,  1877^  and  also  in  the  KmdtU  Mercury  of 
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INTRODUCTION 

..    .     ? 

Brantwood,  ISA  Jmfy,  1875.    '^ 

1.  I  HAVE  been  glancing  lately  at  maiiy  Inographies^  and 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  number  of  dea^  idbiob 
occur  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  (and,  for  tfa« 
most  part,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  decade),  in  cases  wh«fe 
the  brain  has  been  much  used  emotionally :  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  wh»e  the  heart,  and  th* 
faculties  of  perception  connected  with  it,  have  stimulated 
die  brain-action.  Supposing  such  excitement  to  be  tern* 
perate,  equable,  and  joyful,  I  have  no  doubt  the  tendency 
of  it  would  be  to  prolong,  rather  than  depress,  the  vital 
enagies.  But  the  emotions  of  indignation,  grief,  contro- 
versial anxiety  and  vanity,  or  hopeless,  and  therefore  im« 
ccmtending,  scorn,  are  all  of  them  as  deadly  to  the  body 
as  poisonous  air  or  polluted  water ;  *  and  when  I  reflect  how 
much  of  the  active  part  of  my  past  life  has  been  spent  in 
these  states, — and  that  what  may  remain  to  me  of  life  can 
never  more  be  in  any  other, — I  begin  to  ask  myself,  with 
somewhat  pressing  arithmetic,  how  much  time  is  likely  to 

*  The  reader  would  do  well  to  study  on  this  subject^  with  extreme 
ore,  the  introductory  clauses  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  paper  on  Food,  in 
the  SSth  number  of  The  Ntneteentk  Ceniufy} 

^  [''Food  and  Feeding/'  Jane  1879,  vol.  y.  pp.  971  fe?.:  ''The  general  out- 
lines  of  a. man's  mental  character  and  phjrsical  tendencies  are  doubtless  largely 
d0tennined  by  the  impress  of  race  and  fiunily.  But  to  a  large  extent  the  mat^bds 
and  filling  in  of  the  framework  depend  upon  his  food  and  training.  By  the  latter 
term  may  be  understood  all  that  relates  to  mental  and  moral  and  even  to  physical 
education."] 
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be  left  me,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  to  complete  the  various 
designs  for  which,  until  past  fifty,  I  was  merely  collecting 
materials, 

2*  Of  these  materials,  I  have  now  enough  by  me  for  a 
most  interesting  (in  my  own  opinion)  history  of  fifteenth- 
century  Florentine  art^  in  six  octavo  volumes;  an  analysis 
of  the  Attic  art  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  in  three  volumes; 
an  exhaustive  history  of  northern  thirteenth-century  art,  in 
ten  volumes;  a  life  of  Turner,  with  analysis  of  modern 
landscape  art,  in  four  volumes ;  a  life  of  Walter  Scott, 
with  analysis  of  modern  epic  art,  in  seven  volumes ;  a  life 
of  Xenophonj  wnth  analysis  of  the  general  principles  of 
Education,  in  ten  volumes ;  a  commentary  on  Hesiod,  with 
final  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  in 
nine  volumes ;  and  a  general  description  of  the  geology 
and  botany  of  the  Alps,  in  twenty *four  volumes,^ 

8,  Of  these  works^  though  all  carefully  projected  *  and 
some  already  in  progress,^ — yet,  allowing  for  the  duties  of 
my  Professorship,  possibly  continuing  at  Oxford,  and  for 
the  increasing  correspondence  relating  to  Fors  Clavige^n, — it 
does  not  seem  to  me,  even  in  my  most  sanguine  moments, 
now  probable  that  I  shall  live  to  effect  such  conclusion  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  me;  and  I  think  it  will  therefore 
be  only  prudent,  however  humiliating,  to  throw  together  at 
once,  out  of  the  heap  of  loose  stones  collected  for  this 
many-towered  city  which  I  am  not  able  to  finish,*  such 
fragments  of  good  marble  as  may  perchance  be  usefid  to 
future  builders;  and  to  clear  away,  out  of  sight,  the  lime 
and  other  rubbish  which  I  meant  for  mortar. 

4.  And  because  it  is  needful,  for  my  health's  sake,  hence- 
forward to  do  as  far  as  possible  what  I  find  pleasure,  or 

*  I  observe  manj  readers  have  passed  this  sentence  without  reoognising 
its  irony. 

^  [Still  ironical;  but  Raskin  was  at  the  time  writing  (on  Florentine  art)  The 
Law9  qf  F^9ole,  a  translation  of  The  Ecanomiet  of  Xenophon  was  in  preparation 
{Bibliotheea  Paetorum),  and  fragmentary  notices  of  the  Life  of  Scott  were  appearing 
in  Fare  CHaviaeraJ] 

«  [See  Luke  xiv.  30.] 


ftt  least  tranquillity,  in  doing,  I  am  minded  to  collect  first 
whAt  I  have  done  in  geology  and  botany ;   for  indeed,  had 
I  it  not  been  for  grave  mischance  in  earlier  life  (partly  con- 
sisting in  the  unlucky  gift,  from  an  affectionate  friend,  of 
_  Kogers's  poems,  as  related  in  Fors  Clavigera  for  August  of 
I  this  year  ^),  my  natural  disposition  or  these  sciences  would  ' 
Mrtaii^laQf  ago  iMMre  made  me  a  leidiii^  ttiembesr  of  Ih^ 
AMapiiuUcai  §ot  Ae  Adiwaoenittit  nf  ScieBee»  iir 
kMkdmU^iefOL  raised  me  to  ^le  fKlsHioii  ifMch  tl; 
ahnafBi  tiM  summit  of  my  eaithly  amUtioA  to  aittak^^ 
IktAiMWrminlt  of  tiie  Geologieal  lEbdety.    Por,  indeed 
1  bepB  ^wlmi   r  was  only  t^^lve  yeiis  ^»  a  Minm^ 
kfgkalBUtkmmrjf^  intaided  to  si^ersede  ererythifig  done 
Iqp  Wartier  aiid  Mdis*  (and  wi^Aan  in  a  diortliaiid  omi^ 
fond  loi  eryitafiognqdiie  sj^pos  now  entiiely  unint^^l^ble 
to  me^N^#iaad  yenr  l^  year  have  endeavowed,  imtil  veif 
iite^'  to  keep  Miwast  with  the  fisii|r  tide  of  gecdogieat 
i—iilinlgo^  somedmts  tften^  I  bdieve»  poshing  my  waf 
iab^Jittib  eredb  in  advance  of  tito  general  wave.    I  am 
not  careful  to  assert  for  myself  the  petty  advimtage  1^ 
pjiuiilj  lip  diseovenng  v^at,  some  day  or  other»  somebody 
OHSt  ectrtaady  have  discovered.    But  I  thidt  it  due  to  my 
readers,  that  they  may  receive  what  real  good  tha«  may 
he  in  these  studies  with  franker  confidence,  to  tell  them^ 
that  the  first   sun-portrait  ever  taken  of  the   Matterhom 
(asd  as  fiur  as  I  know  of  any  Swiss  mountain  whatever) 
was  taken  by   me  in  tiie  year   1849;*    that  the  outlines 
(draim  by  measuremoit  ci  angle),  given  in  Modem  PoAnten^ 

1  rLtller  56,  §  7  (reprinted  in  Praterita,  I  eh.  i.  §  28).] 
*  JA  iMfe  of  this  dicUonanr  of  minerals  it  exhibited  in  the  Rutkin  Mneeam  at 
tW  Gooiaton  Inititate.    Raskin  refers  to  it  again  below,  p.  663.] 


*rAbraham  Gottlob  Werner  (1760-1817),  the  fi&ther  of  German  geology,  author 
wi  JMtT  die  aOMtern  Kennxeiehm  der  Fauihen  (1764)  and  numerous  works  on 
ftelogy  and  mineralogy.    Friedrich  Mohs,  author  of  Qrund-Risi  von  Mhmralogie 

*  [Here  Raskin  wrote  in  his  copy  for  revision,  '^  Self-assertion  :  compare  eh.  xiy. 
I  2  (pw  273) ;  and  repeated  too  much :  compare  ch.  z.  §  6  (p.  222)."  The  chapters 
m  DtmeaMan  were  written  and  printed,  it  should  be  remembered^  at  considerable 


intenrals  (see  pu  90).] 

*  [See,  again,  below,  p.  669.] 

*  [See,  in  this  edition.  Vol.  VI«  pp.  260  mq.^  284  teq.] 
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of  the  Cervin,  and  aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  are  at  this  day 
demonstrable  by  photography  as  the  trustworthiest  then  in 
existence;  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  my  lecture 
given  in  the  Royal  Institution,*  the  real  relation  of  the 
vertical  cleavages  to  the  stratification ,  in  the  hmestone 
ranges  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation  in  Savoy ;  and  I 
that  my  analysis  of  the  structure  of  agates  {Geological 
Magazine^)  remains,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  only 
one  which  has  the  slightest  claim  to  accuracy  of  distinction, 
or  completeness  of  arrangement,  I  propose  therefore,  if 
time  be  spared  me,  to  collect,  of  these  detached  studies,  or 
lectures,  what  seem  to  me  deserving  of  preservation ;  to* 
gether  with  the  more  carefully  vmtten  chapters  on  geology 
and  botany  in  the  latter  volumes  of  Modem  Painters;^ 
adding  the  memoranda  I  have  stiU  by  me  in  manuscript, 
and  such  further  illustrations  as  may  occur  to  me  on  re- 
vision- Which  fragmentary  work, — trusting  that  among  the 
flowers  or  stones  let  fall  by  other  hands  it  may  yet  find 
service  and  life, — I  have  ventured  to  dedicate  to  Proserpina 
and  Deucalion.* 

5.  Why  not  rather  to  Eve,  or  at  least  to  one  of  the 
wives  of  Lamech,  and  to  Noah  ?  asks^  perhaps,  the  pious 
modem  reader. 

Because  I  think  it  well  that  the  young  student  should 
first  leam  the  myths  of  the  betrayal  and  redemption/  as 
the  Spirit  which  moved  on  the  face  of  the  wide  first 
waters/  taught  them  to  the  heathen  world.  And  because, 
in  this  power,  Proserpine  and  Deucalion  are  at  least  as 
true  as  Eve  or  Noah;  and  all  four  together  incomparably 

*  Reported  in  the  Journal  de  Genivef  date  ascertainable^  but  of  no 
consequence.^ 

^  n^rt  III.  of  this  volume^  above^  pjp.  37  m^.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  series  or  reprints  commenced  under  the  title  of 
In  MmtUnu  Sanctis  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  Ixii.).  and  to  anoUier  projected  work  on  botany 
(see  <6W.,  p.  xlix.).] 

*  [For  these  titles^  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  zlviL,  and  above,  p.  zlvL] 
'  [For  an  explanation  of  this  psssage,  see  iL  ch.  ii.  §  6  (below^  p.  335).] 

[See  Genesis  i.  2.] 

1863.    See  now  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  above,  pp.  3  asf.] 


w  ilrid^ 
»[Foi 
«[Foi 
•[See 
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truer  than  the  Darwinian  Theory.  And  in  general,  the 
reader  may  take  it  for  a  first  principle,  both  in  science  and 
literature,  that  the  feeblest  myth  is  better  than  the  strongest 
theory:  the  one  recording  a  natural  impression  on  the 
imaginations  of  great  men,  and  of  unpretending  multitudes  ;^ 
the  other,  an  unnatural  exertion  of  the  wits  of  little  men, 
and  half-wits  of  impertinent  multitudes.* 

6.  It  chanced,  this  morning,  as  I  sat  down  to  finish  my 
pre&ce,  that  I  had,  for  my  introductory. reading,  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras;  in  which,  though 
oftoi  read  carefully  before,  I  had  never  enough  noticed  the 
curious  verse,  ''  Blood  shall  drop  out  of  wood,  and  the  stone 
shall  give  his  voice,  and  the  people  shall  be  troubled."  Of 
which  verse,  so  far  as  I  can  gatiier  the  meaning  from  the 
oontext,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  the  intent  is, 
that  in  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  which,  if  not 
our  own,  is  one  exactly -corresponding  to  it,  the  deadness 
of  men  to  all  noble  things  shall  be  so  great,  that  the  sap 
of  trees  shaU  be  more  truly  blood,  in  God's  sight,  than 
their  heart's  blood ;  and  the  silence  of  men,  in  praise  of  all 
noble  things,  so  great,  that  the  stones  shall  cry  out,  in 
God's  hearing,  instead  of  their  tongues ;  and  the  rattling  of 
the  shingle  on  the  beach,  and  the  roar  of  the  rocks  driven 
by  the  torrent,  be  truer  Te  Deum  than  the  thunder  of  all 
their  choirs.  The  writings  of  modem  scientific  prophets 
teach  us  to  anticipate  a  day  when  even  these  lower  voices 
shall  be  also  silent;  and  leaf  cease  to  wave,  and  stream  to 
murmur,  in  the  grasp  of  an  eternal  cold.  But  it  may  be, 
that  rather  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings'  a 
better  peace  may  be  promised  to  the  redeemed  Jerusalem; 
and  the  strewn  branches,  and  low-laid  stones,  remain  at  rest 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  built  in  unity  with  herself,  and 
saying  with  her  human  voice,  "My  King  cometh."* 

1  [On  the  hiBtorical  value  of  myths — on  myths  as  facts — compare  Vol.  XXII. 
p.  444.1 

'  rHere,  sgf^>  see  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  8  (below,  p.  336).] 


s  [Here,  sg<^>  see  ii.  ch.  ii. 

'  [Ptelms  viii.  2.] 

«  [See  Matthew  xxi.  6.] 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  ALPS  AND  JURA 
(JPwrt  of  a  Lecture  givem  m  the  Mueeaun  of  Oxford  m  October,  1874) 

I.  It  is  often  now  a  question  with  me  whether  the  persons 
who  appointed  me  to  this  Professorship  have  been  dis- 
^ipointod,  or  pleased,  by  the  little  pains  I  have  hitherto 
taken  to  advance  the  study  of  landscape.  That  it  is  my 
own  favourite  branch  of  painting  seemed  to  me  a  reason 
for  caution  in  pressing  it  on  your  attention;^  and  the  range 
of  art-practice  which  I  have  hitherto  indicated  for  you, 
seems  to  me  more  properly  connected  with  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophical  inquiry  native  to  the  University. 
But,  as  the  second  term  of  my  Professorship  will  expire 
next  year,  and  as  I  intend  what  remains  of  it  to  be  chiefly 
employed  in  giving  some  account  of  the  art  of  Florence 
and  Umbria,^  it  seemed  to  me  proper,  before  entering  on 
that  higher  subject,  to  set  before  you  some  of  the  facts 
respecting  the  great  elements  of  landscape,  which  I  first 
stated  thirty  years  ago ;  arranging  them  now  in  such  form 
as  my  farther  study  enables  me  to  give  them.  I  shall  not, 
indeed,  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  course  of  spoken  lectures; 
nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so.  Much  of  what  I  desire  that  you 
should  notice  is  already  stated,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it,  in 

>  [Compare  The  Art  qf  England,  §  166.] 

*  pThe  second  period  (of  three  yean)  expired  in  1876.  In  the  last  term  of 
1874  Rnikin  gave,  first,  the  four  lectures  on  ^'Mountdn  Form  in  the  Higher 
Alps,"  which  are  partly  emhodied  in  DeucaHon;  and,  secondly,  the  course  on 
"The  iEsthetic  and  Mathematic  Schools  of  Art  in  Florence,  now  printed  in 
VoL  XXIIL] 
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Moderib  -Painters ;  and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  recast 

it  in.fbe  fonn  of  address.     But  I  should  not  feel  justified 

in  :.iiii^rely  reading  passages  of  my  former  writings  to  yoa 

fijMi'  this  chair ;  ^  and  will  only  ask  your  audience,  here,  of 

.iSpme  additional  matters,   as,  for  instance,  to-day,  of  some 

'.•observations    I    have   been    making   recently,    in    order  to 

'•complete   the   account   given  in  Modem  Painters^  of  the 

structure  and  aspect  of  the  higher  Alps. 

2.  Not  that  their  structiu*e — (let  me  repeat,  once  more, 
what  I  am  well  assured  you  will,  in  spite  of  my  frequent 
assertion,  find  difificult  to  believe), — ^not  that  their  structure 
is  any  business  of  yours  or  mine,  as  students  of  practical 
art'  All  investigations  of  internal  anatomy,  whether  in 
plants,  rocks,  or  animals,  are  hurtful  to  the  finest  sensi- 
bilities and  instincts  of  form.  But  very  few  of  us  have 
any  such  sensibilities  to  be  injured ;  and  that  we  may  dis- 
tinguish the  excellent  art  which  they  have  produced,  we 
must,  by  duller  processes,  become  cognizant  of  the  &cts. 
The  Torso  of  the  Vatican  •  was  not  wrought  by  help  fixim 
dissection;  yet  all  its  supreme  qualities  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  an  anatomical  master.  And  these  drawings  of 
the  Alps  by  Turner  are  in  landscape,  what  the  Elgin 
Marbles  or  the  Torso  are  in  sculpture.  There  is  nothing 
else  approaching  them,  or  of  their  order.  Turner  made 
them  before  geology  existed;*  but  it  is  only  by  help  of 
geology  that  I  can  prove  their  power. 

8.  I  chanced,  the  other  day,  to  take  up  a  number  of 
the  Alpine  Journal  (May,  1871),*  in  which  there  was  a 
review,  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  of  Mr.  Whjrmper's  Scrambles 
among  the   Alps,  in  which  it  is  said  that   "if  the  Alpine 

^  [In  1877,  however,  Raskin  gave  ^'  Readings  in  Modem  Painters " ;  but  the 
readings  were  only  a  peg  for  discourses  at  large:  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  xli.^  608 
eeq.] 

^  [See  Eagle's  Nest,  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  222  sea.] 

»  ;See  Vol.  III.  p.  608,  and  Vol.  XXII.  p.  95.] 

'See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  429  and  n.).] 


*  [No.  33,  vol.  V.  p.  236.] 
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fromT-^e  railroad  carriage.^    If  you  want  to  see  the  skeletons 
of  the.*  Alps,  you  may  go  to  Zeimatt  or  Chamouni;  but  if 
yott*.want  to  see  the  body  and  soul  of  the  Alps,  you  must 
s1^/  awhile  among  the  Jura,   and  in  the   Bernese  plain, 
/ikid,  in  general,  tiie  way  to  see  mountains  is  to  tikt  a 
/Iknapsack    and    a  walking-stick ;    leave   alpenstocks  to  be 
/•flourished  in  each  other's  faces,  and  between  <me  another^s 
'  legs,  by  Cook's  tourists;  and  try  to  find  some  companion- 
ship in  yourself  with  yourself;  and  not  to  be  dependent  tor 
your  good  cheer  either  on  the  gossip  of  the  table-dlidte,  or 
the  hail-fellow  and  well  met,  hearty  though  it  be,  of  even 
the  pleasantest  of  celebrated  guides. 

6.  Whether,  however,  you  think  it  necessary  or  not,  for 
true  sight  of  the  Alps,  to  stay  awhile  among  the  Jura  or 
in  the  Bernese  fields,  very  certainly,  for  understanding,  or 
questioning  of  the  Alps,  it  is  wholly  necessary  to  do  so.  If 
you  look  back  to  the  lecture,  which  I  gave  as  the  fourth 
of  my  inaugural  series,'  on  the  Relation  of  Art  to  Use,  you 
will  see  it  stated,  as  a  grave  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
modem  traveller,  that,  crossing  the  great  plian  of  Switser- 
land  nearly  every  summer,  he  never  thinks  of  inquiring  why 
it  is  a  plain,  and  why  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  it  are 
mountains. 

?•  For  solution  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  un- 
natural inquiry,  all  of  you,  who  have  taken  any  interest  in 
geology  whatever,  must  recognize  the  importance  of  study- 
ing the  calcareous  ranges  which  form  the  outl3ang  steps  of 
the  Alps  on  the  north;  and  which,  in  the  lecture  just  re- 
ferred to,  I  requested  you  to  examine  for  their  crag  sceneiy, 
markedly  developed  in  the  Stockhom,  Pilate,  and  Sentis 
of  Appenzell.  The  arrangements  of  strata  in  that  great 
calcareous  belt  give  the  main  clue  to  the  mode  oi  deva- 
tion  of  the  central  chain,  the  relations  of  the  rocks  over 

^  [Raskin  in  hii  copy  for  reviiion  here  wrote^  '^Attaeh  to  this  the  preface  of 
Setame ;  **  that  if ^  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (only)  of  that  book.  See  now 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  26.] 

«  [LechireM  <m  Art,  §  108  (VoL  XX,  p.  102).] 
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the  entire  breadth  of  North  Switserlaiid  being,  roughly,  as 
in  this  first  section:^-^ 


A.  Jim  limestones,  moderately  undnktlng  in  the  successive  chains  of 

Juim. 

B.  Sandstones  of  the  great  Swiss  plain. 

C  PebUe  breccias  of  the  first  ranges  of  Alpine  hills. 

D.  CJluIk  formations  violently  contorted^  forming  the  rock  scenery  of 

"vriileh  I  have  just  spoken. 

E.  If  etamorphic  roemM  lifted  by  the  central  Alps. 

F.  Central  gneissic    or  granitic   mass,  narrow  in  Mont  Blanc,  but  of 

enormous  extent  southwards  from  St.  Gothard. 

8.  Now  you  may,  for  first  grssp  of  our  subject,  imagine 
these  several  formations  all  fiuted  longitudinally,  like  a 
Gothic  moulding,  thus  forming  a  series  of  ridges  and  vaUejrs 
parallel  to  the  Alps ; — such  as  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Simmenthal,  and  the  great  vale  containing  the  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brientz;  to  which  longitudinal  valleys  we  now 
obtain  access  through  gorges  or  defiles,  for  the  most  part 
cut  across  the  formations,  and  giving  geological  sections  all 
the  way  fiom  the  centres  of  the  Alps  to  the  plain. 

9.  Get  this  first  notion  very  simply  and  massively  set 
in  your  thoughts.  Longitudinal  valleys,  parallel  with  the 
beds;  more  or  less  extended  and  soft  in  contour,  and  often 
occupied  by  lakes.  Cross  defiles  like  that  of  Lauterbrunnen, 
the  Via  Mala,  and  the  defile  of  Gondo;  cut  down  across 
the  beds,  and  traversed  by  torrents,  but  rarely  occupied  by 
hJces.  The  Bay  of  Uri  is  the  only  perfect  instance  in 
Switzerland  of  a  portion  of  lake  in  a  diametrically  cross 
valley;  the  crossing  arms  of  the  Lake  Lucerne  mark  the 
exactly  rectangular  schism  of  the  forces ;  the  main  direction 
being  that  of  the  lakes  of  Kussnacht  and  Alpnacht,  carried 

>  [See  also   the  upper  figure  in  Phita  XVI.   (comparing  ch.   xiv.   §§  6,   12). 
pp.  T!6,  278,  where  Ruikin  explains  that  the  section  is  ^'amnged  from  Btader.' J 
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on  through  those  of  Samen  and  Lungem,  and  acroas 
low  intervening  ridge  of  the  Brunig,  joining  the  deprea 
of  Brienz  and  Thun ;  of  wliich  last  lake  the  lower  n 
however,  is  obliquely  transverse.  Forty  miles  of  the  I 
Maggiore,  or,  inclu^g  the  portion  of  lake  now  filled 
delta,  fifty,  from  Baveno  to  Bellinzona,  are  in  the  k 
tudinal  valley  which  continues  to  the  St.  Bernardino: 
the  entire  length  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  the  eonthnii 
of  the  great  lateral  Valtelline. 

10.  Now  such  structure  of  parallel  valley  and 
defile  would  be  intelligible  enough,  if  it  were  confine 
the  lateral  stratified  ranges.  But,  as  you  are  well  a 
the  two  most  notable  longitudinal  valleys  in  the  Alp 
cut  right  along  the  heart  of  their  central  gneissic  c 
how  much  by  dividing  forces  in  the  rocks  themselves 
how  much  by  the  sources  of  the  two  great  rive 
France  and  Germany,  there  will  yet  be  debate  a 
geologists  for  many  a  day  to  come.  For  us,  let  the 
at  least  be  clear;  the  questions  definite;  but  all  d 
declined. 

11.  All  lakes  among  the  Alps,  except  the  little 
pool  of  Lungem,  and  a  few  small  tarns  on  the  col 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills.^  We  are  so  accust 
to  this  condition,  that  we  never  think  of  it  as  sii^ 
But  in  its  unexceptional  character,  it  is  extremely  sin 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  think  you,  that  through  aU 
wildness  of  mountain — raised,  in  the  main  mass  of  it, 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  there  is  n 
lower, — ^there  is  not  a  single  hollow  shut  in  so  as  to 
the  streams  of  it;  that  no  valley  is  ever  barred  aero 
a  ridge  which  can  keep  so  much  as  ten  feet  of  water 
above  it, — ^that  every  such  ridge  that  once  existed  has 
cut  through,  so  as  to  let  the  stream  escape? 

I  put  this  question  in  passing;  we  will  retiun  tc 
let  me  first  ask  you  to  examine  the  broad  relations  c 

^  [Oompare  *'  Letters  on  the  Conformation  of  the  Alps^"  §  3  (below,  p. 
»  [Sm  §  19,  p.  112.] 
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beds  that  are  cut  through.  My  typical  section,  Fig.  88, 
is  stringeiitly  simple;  it  must  be  much  enriched  and  modi- 
fied to  fit  any  locality;  but  in  the  main  conditions  it  is 
applicable  to  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Alps,  from  Annecy 
to  St.  GalL 

12.  You  have  first — (I  read  item  left  to  right,  or  north 
to  south,  being  obliged  to  do  so  because  all  Studer's  sections 
aie  thus  taken) — this  mass  of  yellow  limestone,  called  of 
the  Jura,  from  its  development  in  that  chain;  but  forming 
an  immense  tract  of  the  surface  of  France  also;  and,  as 
you  well  know,  this  our  city  of  Oxfiird  stands  on  one  of 
its  softer  beds,  and  is  chiefly  built  of  it.  We  may,  I  think, 
without  entering  any  forbidden  region  of  theory,  assume 
that  this  Jura  Ihnestone  extends  under  the  plain  o£  Switzer- 
land, to  reappear  where  we  again  find  it  on  the  flanks  of 
the  great  range;  where  on  the  top  of  it  the  beds  drawn 
with  fine  lines  in  my  section  correspond  generally  to  the 
date  of  our  English  chalk,  though  they  are  fEur  from  white 
in  the  Alps.  Curiously  adjusted  to  the  chalk  beds,  rather 
than  superimposed,  we  have  these  notable  masses  of  pebble 
ooo^omerate,  which  bound  the  sandstones  of  the  great 
Swiss  plain. 

18.  I  have  drawn  that  portion  of  the  section  a  little 
more  boldly  in  projection,  to  remind  you  of  the  great  Rigi 
promontory ;  and  of  the  main  direction  of  the  slope  of 
these  beds,  with  their  backs  to  the  Alps,  and  their  escarp- 
ments to  the  plain.  Both  these  points  are  of  curious  im- 
portance. Have  you  ever  considered  the  reason  of  the  fall 
of  the  Rossberg,^  the  most  impressive  physical  catastrophe 
that  has  chanced  in  Europe  in  modem  times  ?  Few  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland  looked  safer.  It  was  of  inconsiderable 
height,  of  very  moderate  steepness ;  but  its  beds  lay  per- 
fectly straight,  and  that  over  so  large  a  space,  that  when 
the  clay  between  two  of  them  got  softened  by  rain,  one 
sUpped  off  the  other.     Now  this  mathematical  straightness  is 

1  [See  Modem  Painters,  yoI.  iv.  (Vol,  VI.  pp.    195  n.,  378-379),  and  Plate  50 
CFurn^a  ''Goldau").] 
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characteristic  of  these  pebble  beds, — not  universal  in  them,    ^ 
but  characteristic  of  them,  and  of  them  only.    The  lime-  ^ 
stones  underneath  are  usually,  as  you  see  in  this  section^   \ 
violently  contorted ;  if  not  contorted,  they  are  at  least  n  ^ 
irr^ular  in  the  bedding  that  you  can't  in  general  find  a  ' 
surface  of  a  fiiriong  square  which  wiU  not  either  by  its   ^ 
depression,   or   projection,   catch    and  notch   into   the  one  ^ 
above  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  sliding.    Also  the  limestoofli   f 
are  continually  torn,  or  split,  across  the  beds.     But  the  eon"    \ 
glomerates,  though  in  many  places  they  suffer  decompod*    ' 
tion,  are  curiously  free  from  figures  and  rents.^    The  hiUade   ' 
remains  imshattered  unless  it  comes  down  in  a  mass.     But    - 
their  straight  bedding,  as  compared  with  the  twisted  lime- 
stone, is  the  notablest  point  in  them ;   and  see  how  very 
many  difficulties  are  gathered  in  the  difference.    The  crushed 
masses  of  limestone  are   supposed   to  have  been  wrinkled 
together  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  emerging  protogines; 
and  these  pebble  beds  to  have  been  raised  into  a  gable,  ot 
broken   into  a   series  of  colossal   fragments  set  over  each 
other  like  tiles,   all   along  the   south   shore   of  the    Swiss 
plain,  by  the  same  lateral  thrust;  nay,  ^Hhough  we  may 
leave  in  doubt,"  says   Studer,  "  by  what  cause  the  folded 
forms  of  the  Jura  may  have  been  pushed  back,  there  yet 
remains  to  us,  for  the  explanation  of  this  gabled  form  of 
the  Nagelfluh,  hardly  any  other  choice  than  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  a  lateral  pressure  communicated  by  the  Alps  to 
the  tertiary  bottom.     We  have  often  found  in  the  outer 
limestone   chains   themselves   clear   evidence   of  a  pressure 
going  out  from  the  inner  Alps ;  and  the  pushing  ci  the 
older  over  the  younger  formations  along  the  flank  of  the 
limestone  hills,  leaves  hardly  any  other  opinion  possible.**' 

14.  But  if  these  pebble  beds  have  been  heaved  up  by 
the  same  lateral  thrust,  how  is  it  that  a  force  which  can 
bend  limestone  like  leather,  cannot  crush,  everywhere,  these 
pebble  beds  into  the  least  confusion  ?    Consider  the  scale 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  30.] 

<  OB.  Studer:  Qwiogie  der  Sehweiz,  2  vols.,  1861-1863,  toL  U.  p.  ^i.] 
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on  which  operatioiis  are  carried  on,  and  the  forces  of  which 
this  sentence  of  Studer's  so  serenely  assumes  the  action. 
Here,  A,  Fig.  84,  is  his  section^  of  the  High  Sentis  of 
Appenzell,  of  wliich  the  height  is  at  least,  in  the  parts  thus 
bo^  6000  feet.  And  here,  B,  Fig.  84,  are  some  sheets  of 
paper,  crushed  together  by  my  fnend  Mr.  Henry  Wood- 
wnd,'  from  a  length  of  four  inches,  into  what  you  see;* 
tlie  High  Sentis  exactly  resembles  these,  and  seems  to  con* 
sist  of  four  miles  of  limestone  similarly  crushed  into  one. 
Seems,  I  say,  remember :  I  never  theorize,  I  give  you  the 
fiusti  only.  The  beds  <2t>  go  up  and  down  like  tids:  that 
diey  have  been  crushed  together,  it  is  Mr.  Studer  who  says 


or  supposes;  I  can't  go  so  far;  nevertheless,  I  admit  that 
he  appears  to  be  right,  and  I  believe  he  is  right;  only 
don't  be  positive  about  it,  and  don't  debate ;  but  think  of 
it,  and  examine. 

15.  Suppose,  then,  you  have  a  bed  of  rocks,  four  miles 
Icmg  by  a  mile  thick,  to  be  crushed  laterally  into  the  space 
of  a  niile.  It  may  be  done,  supposing  the  mass  not  to  be 
reducible  in  bulk,  in  two  ways :  you  may  either  crush  it 
up  into  folds,  as  I  crush  these  pieces  of  cloth ;  or  you  may 
break  it  into  bits,  and  shuffle  them  over  one  another  like 
cards.  Now,  Mr.  Studer,  and  our  geologists  in  general, 
believe  the  first  of  these  operations  to  have  taken  place 
with   the   limestones,   and    the   second,   with   the   breccias. 

^  [See  Qtohgie  der  Schweiz,  vol.  iL  p.  193.1 

*  TMr.  Henrj  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.^  Keeper  of  the  Geological  Department, 
Britifli  MoMuin;  President  of  the  Geological  Society^  1894-1896;  editor  of  The 
Otoiogiead  Magazine,  1864-1900.1 

*  [Bat  aee  a  correction  of  this  passage  below,  ch.  ziv.  §  18  n.,  p.  281.] 
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They  are,  as  I  say,  very  probably  right :  only  just  consider 
what  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  shuffling  up  your  brecdti 
like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  folding  up  your  limestones  like  a 
length  of  silk  which  a  dexterous  draper's  shopman  is  peN 
suading  a  young  lady  to  put  ten  times  as  much  of  into 
her  gown  as  is  wanted  for  it  1  Think,  I  say,  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  notion.  That  you  may  shuffle  your  pebbk 
beds,  you  must  have  them  strong  and  well  knit.  Theo 
what  sort  of  force  must  you  have  to  break  and  to  hea^e 
them  ?  Do  but  try  the  force  required  to  break  so  mudi 
as  a  captain's  biscuit  by  slow  push, — ^it  is  the  illustration  I 
gave  long  ago  in  Modem  Painters^ — and  then  fancy  the 
results  of  such  fracturing  power  on  a  bed  of  conglomerate 
two  thousand  feet  thick !  And  here  is  indeed  a  very  chann? 
ing  bookbinder's  pattern,  produced  by  my  friend  in  crushed 
paper,  and  the  length  of  silk  produces  lovely  results  in 
these  arrangements  2i  la  Paul  Veronese.  But  when  you 
have  the  cliffs  of  the  Diablerets,  or  the  Dent  du  Midi  of 
Bex,  to  deal  with ;  and  have  to  fold  them  up  similarly,  do 
you  mean  to  fold  your  two-thousand-feet-thick  Jura  lime- 
stone in  a  brittle  state,  or  a  ductile  one  ?  If  brittle,  won't 
it  smash?  If  ductile,  won't  it  squeeze?*  Yet  your  whole 
mountain  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  has 
neither  broken  nor  been  compressed, — more  than  the  folds 
of  silk  or  coils  of  paper. 

16.  You  most  of  you  have  been  upon  the  Lake  of  Thun. 
You  have  been  at  least  carried  up  and  down  it  in  a 
steamer;  you  smoked  over  it  meanwhile,  and  countenanced 
the  Frenchmen  and  Germans  who  were  spitting  into  it 
The  steamer  carried  you  all  the  length  of  it  in  half-an- 
hour;  you  looked  at  the  Jungfrau  and  Blumlis  Alp,  pro- 
bably, for  five  minutes,  if  it  was  a  fine  day;  then  took  to 
your  papers,  and  read  the  last  news  of  the  Tichbome  case;* 
then  you  lounged  about, — ^thought  it  a  nuisance  that  the 
steamer  couldn't  take  you  up  in  twenty  minutes,  instead 

»  [See  VoL  VX  p.  196.] 

*  rRiiskiu  in  hii  copy  here  compares  ch.  xiL  §  26  (below^  pp.  266-267).] 

>  [For  other  eontemptaoiu  references  to  this  cese^  see  VoL  XXm.  p.  122.] 
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ci  half-an-hour ;  then  you  got  into  a  row  about  your 
luggage  at  Neuhaus;  and  all  that  you  recollect  afterwards 
is  that  lunch  where  you  met  the  So-and-sos  at  Interlaken. 

17.  Wdl»  we  used  to  do  it  differently  in  old  times.  Liook 
here;-^this*  is  the  quay  at  Neuhaus,  with  its  then  travel- 
lii^  arrangements.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  little  better  than 
a  punt ; — a  fat  Swiss  girl  with  her  schatz,  or  her  father,  to 
row  it ;  oars  made  of  a  board  tied  to  a  pole :  and  so  one 
paddled  along  over  the  clear  water,  in  and  out  among  the 
bays  and  villages,  for  half  a  day  of  pleasant  life.  And  one 
knew  something  about  the  lake,  ever  after,  if  one  had  a 
head  with  eyes  in  it. 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  some  of  you  also  who 
have  been  learning  to  see  the  Alps  in  your  new  fSashion, 
may  remember  that  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  of  Thun 
consists,  first,  next  Thun,  of  a  series  of  low  green  hills, 
with  brown  cliSs  here  and  there  among  the  pines;  and 
that  above  them,  just  after  passing  Oberhofen,  rears  up 
suddenly  a  great  precipice,  with  its  flank  to  the  lake,  and 
the  winding  wall  of  it  prolonged  upwards,  far  to  the  north, 
ksing  itself,  if  the  day  is  fine,  in  faint  tawny  crests  of 
rock  among  the  distant  blue ;  and  if  stormy,  in  wreaths  of 
more  than  commonly  torn  and  fantastic  cloud. 

18.  To  form  the  top  of  that  peak  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Thim,  you  have  to  imagine  forces  which 
have  taken — say,  the  whole  of  the  North  Foreland,  with 
Dover  Castle  on  it,  and  have  folded  it  upside-down  on  the 
top  of  the  parade  at  Margate, — then  swept  up  Whitstable 
ojTSter-beds,  and  put  them  on  the  bottom  of  Dover  CUffs 
turned  topsy-turvy, — and  then  wrung  the  whole  round  like 
a  wet  towel,  till  it  is  as  close  and  hard  as  it  will  knit; — 
such  is  the  beginning  of  the  operations  which  have  produced 
the  lateral  masses  of  the  higher  Alps. 

19.  Next  to  these,  you   have  the  great  sculptural  force, 

♦  Turner's  first  study  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  ISOS.^ 
1  [The  drawing  was  No.  7  in  Raskin's  Exhibition  of  1878  :  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  417.] 
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which  gave  them,  approxunately,  tlwir  present  lbrms» — 
which  let  out  all  the  lake  waters  above  a  certain  leveU — 
which  cut  the  goige  of  the  Devil's  Bridge-'-mf  the  Via  MaitL 
**Mif  Gondo — of  the  Valley  of  Cluse;  which  let  out  the 
Bhone  at  St.  Maurice,  the  Tidno  at  Faido,  and  diaped 
all  the  vast  ravines  which  make  the  flanks  of  the  great 
mountains  awfuL 

20.  Then,  finally,  you  have  the  rain,  tonent,  and  glacier, 
of  human  dajrs. 

Of  whose  action,  briefly,  this  is  llie  sum. 

Over  all  the  high  surfaces,  disint^pration-Hadelting  away 
— difiusion — loss  of  height  and  tenor. 

In  the  ravines,—- whether  occupied  by  torrent  or  grader, 
—gradual  incumbrance  hy  materials  fidling  from  above; 
choking  up  of  their  beds  by  silt — ^by  mofaine— by  continual 
advances  of  washed  slopes  on  their  flanks ;  here  and  there, 
only,  exceptional  conditions  occur  in  whidi  a  river  is  still 
continuing  feebly  the  ancient  cleaving  action,  and  cutting 
its  ravine  deeper,  or  cutting  it  back. 

Fix  this  idea  thoroughly  in  your  minds.  Since  the  Valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen  existed  fbr  human  eyes, — or  its  pastures 
for  the  food  of  flocks, — it  has  not  been  cut  deeper,  but 
partially  filled  up  by  its  torrents.  The  town  of  Interlachen 
stands  where  there  was  once  lake, — and  the  long  slopes  of 
grassy  sward  on  the  north  of  it,  stand  where  once  was 
precipice.  Slowly, — almost  with  infinite  slowness, — ^the  de- 
clining and  encumbering  action  takes  place ;  ^  but  incessantly, 
and, — as  far  as  our  experience  reaches, — ^irredeemably. 

21.  Now  I  have  touched  in  this  lecture  briefly  on  the 
theories  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  Alps,  because  I 
want  to  show  you  how  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  they 
still  remain.  For  our  own  work,*  we  must  waste  no  time 
on  them ;  we  must  begin  where  all  theory  ceases ;  and  where 
observation  becomes  possible, — that  is  to  say,  with  the  forms 

^  FRuskm  in  hit  copy  notes  here^  '^  Compare  Lyell  on  bIow  laiBing  of  coal-mine 
floor    :  see  eh.  zziv.  ot  his  ElemenU  qf  OeohgyA 

*  [Here^  acain,  he  explains :  " '  Our  own  work,'  i.e.,  at  Oxford,  is  to  see  '  in  what 
■tren^  and  beauty  of  form/  etc"  (p.  113).] 
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which  the  Alps  have  actually  retained  while  men  have 
dwelt  amcHig  them,  and  on  which  we  can  trace  the  progress, 
or  the  power,  of  existing  conditions  of  minor  change.  Such 
change  has  lately  affected,  and  with  grievous  deterioration, 
tlie  outline  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Europe,  with  that 
of  its  beautiful  supporting  buttress, — ^the  Aiguille  de  Bion- 
nassay.  I  do  not  care, — ^and  I  want  you  not  to  care, — ^how 
crest  or  aiguille  was  lifted,  or  where  its  materials  came 
from,  or  how  much  bigger  it  was  once.^  I  do  care  that 
you  should  know,  and  I  will  endeavour  in  these  following 
pages  securely  to  show  you,  in  what  strength  and  beauty 
of  form  it  has  actually  stood  since  man  was  man,  and  what 
subtle  modifications  of  aspect,  or  majesties  of  contour,  it 
still  suffers  from  the  rains  that  beat  upon  it,  or  owes  to 
the  sDows  that  rest 

'  [Here  Rutidn  in  hii  copy  Gomperes  ch.  zii.  §  1  (below^  p.  244).] 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  THREE   .^AS 

(Pari  of  a  Lecture  given  at  the  London  hutUuOon  m  March,  1875, 
with  added  pieces  from  Lectures  in  Oxford) 

1.  We  are  now,  so  many  of  us,  some  restlessly  and  some 
wisely,  in  the  habit  of  spending  our  evenings  abroad,  that 
I  do  not  know  if  any  book  exists  to  occupy  the  place  of 
one  classical  in  my  early  days,  called  Evenings  at  Home} 
It  contained,  among  many  well-written  lessons,  one,  under 
the  title  of  "  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  **  which  some  of  my  dder 
hearers  may  remember,  and  which  I  should  myself  be  sony 
to  forget.  For  if  such  a  book  were  to  be  written  in  these 
days,  I  suppose  the  title  and  the  moral  of  the  story  would 
both  be  changed;  and,  instead  of  ''Eyes  and  No  Eyes,"* 
the  tale  would  be  called  ''  Microscopes  and  No  Microscopes." 
For  I  observe  that  the  prevailing  habit  of  learned  men  is 
now  to  take  interest  only  in  objects  which  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  instruments ;  and  I  believe  many  of  my 
learned  friends,  if  they  were  permitted  to  make  themselves, 
to  their  own  liking,  instead  of  suffering  the  slow  process 
of  selective  development,  would  give  themselves  heads  like 
wasps*,  with  three  microscopic  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads,  and  two  ears  at  the  ends  of  their  antennae. 

2.  It  is  the  fashion,  in  modern  days,  to  say  that  Pope 
was  no  poet.*    Probably  our  schoolboys,  also,  think  Horace 

^  [Evenings  at  Same;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened,  Consisting  qf  a  Varietg  rf 
Miscelianeous  Pieces,  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Young  Persons:  6  voli., 
1792-1796.  First  published  anoDTmously ;  written  bv  Dr.  Ailan  and  his  sister^ 
Mrs.  Barbauld.     The  chapter  called  ''Eyes  and  No  Eyes"  was  the  ''Nineteenth 


Evening"  (vol.  iv.  pp.  93  seq.).] 

*  [F6r  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Pope^ 


see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  446  n.] 
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none.  They  have  each,  nevertheless,  built  for  themselves  a 
monument  of  enduring  wisdom;  and  all  the  temptations 
and  errors  of  our  own  day,  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  lenti-* 
cular  curiosity,  were  anticipated  by  Pope,  and  rebuked,  in 
one  couplet: 

''Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason, — Man  is  not  a  fly." 

While  the  nobler  following  lines, 

"Saf;,  what  avail,  were  finer  optics  given 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven?"^ 

oidy  fidi  short  of  the  truth  of  our  present  dulness,  in  that 
we  in^)ect  heaven  itself,  without  understanding  it. 

8.  In  old  times,  then,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for 
hnman  creatures  to  know  either  the  infinitely  little,  or  the 
uifinitely  distant ;  nor  either  to  see,  or  feel,  by  artificial  help. 
Old  Eli^^sh  people  used  to  say  they  perceived  things  with 
their  five, — or  it  may  be,  in  a  hurry,  they  would  say,  their 
KTCOt — senses;  and  that  word  '^ sense**  became,  and  for  ever 
must  remain,  classical  English,  derived  from  classical  Latin, 
in  both  languages  signifying,  not  only  the  bodily  sense,  but 
the  moral  one.  If  a  man  heard,  saw,  and  tasted  rightly, 
we  used  to  say  he  had  his  bodily  senses  perfect.  If  he 
judged,  wished,  and  felt  rightly,  we  used  to  say  he  had  his 
moral  senses  perfect,  or  was  a  man  "in  his  senses."  And 
we  were  then  able  to  speak  precise  truth  respecting  both 
matter  and  morality ;  and  if  we  heard  any  one  saying  clearly 
absurd  things, — as,  for  instance,  that  human  creatures  were 
automata, — we  used  to  say  they  were  out  of  their  "  senses," 
and  were  talking  non-**  sense." 

Whereas,  in  modem  days,  by  substituting  analysis  for 
sense  in  morals,  and  chemistry  for  sense  in  matter,  we  have 
literally  blinded  ourselves  to  the  essential  qualities  of  both 

1  [Enay  on  Man,  Epistle  I.,  lines  193-196.     In  the  third  of  the  lines  quoted 
Pope  wrote,  ''Say  what  the  use,  were,"  etc.    Compare  Vol.  VI.  p.  76  n.] 
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matter  and  morals;  and  are  entirely  incapable  of  mider- 
standing  what  is  meant  by  the  description  given  us,  in  a 
book  we  once  honoured,  of  men  who  ''by  reason  of  use, 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  eviL**^ 

4.  And  still,  with  increasingly  evil  results  to  all  of  us, 
the  separation  is  every  day  widening  between  the  man  of 
science  and  the  artist — ^in  that,  whether  painter,  sculptor, 
or  musician,  the  latter  is  pre-eminently  a  person  who  sees 
with  his  Eyes,  hears  with  his  Ears,  and  labours  with  his 
Body,  as  God  constructed  them;  and  who,  in  using  instru- 
ments, limits  himself  to  those  which  convey  or  communi- 
cate his  human  power,  while  he  rejects  all  that  increase  it 
Titian  would  refuse  to  quicken  his  touch  by  dectrid^; 
and  Michael  Angelo  to  substitute  a  steam-hammer  for  his 
mallet.  Such  men  not  only  do  not  desire,  they  imperatively 
and  scornfully  refuse,  either  the  force,  or  the  informatiixi, 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  flesh  and  the  senses  of 
humanity.  And  it  is  at  once  the  wisdom,  the  honour,  and 
the  peace,  of  the  Masters  both  of  painting  and  literature, 
that  they  rejoice  in  the  strength,  and  rest  in  the  knowledge, 
which  are  granted  to  active  and  disciplined  life;  and  are 
more  and  more  sure,  every  day,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Maker  in  setting  such  measure  to  their  bdng;  and  more 
and  more  satisfied,  in  their  sight  and  their  audit  of  Nature, 
that  ''the  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye, — ^the  Liord  hath 
made  even  both  of  them."* 

5.  This  evening,  therefore,  I  venture  to  address  you, 
speaking  limitedly  as  an  artist;  but,  therefore,  I  think, 
with  a  definite  advantage  in  having  been  trained  to  the  use 
of  my  eyes  and  senses,  as  my  chief  means  of  observation: 
and  I  shall  try  to  show  you  things  which  with  your  own 
eyes  you  may  any  day  see,  and  with  your  own  conunon- 
sense,  if  it  please  you  to  trust  it,  account  for. 

Things  which  you  may  see,  I  repeat;  not  which  you 
might  perhaps  have  seen,  if  you  had  been  bom  when  you 

I  [Hebrews  ▼.  14.    Compare  VoL  XXIU.  p.  186.] 
■  [Prorerbe  xx.  IS.] 
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were  not  bom ;  nor  which  you  might  perhaps  in  fiiture  see, 
if  you  were  alive  when  you  will  be  dead.  But  what,  in 
the  span  of  earth,  and  space  of  time,  allotted  to  you,  may 
be  seen  with  your  human  eyes,  if  you  learn  to  use  them. 

And  this  limitation  has,  with  respect  to  our  present 
subject,  a  particular  significance,  which  I  must  explain  to 
you  before  entering  on  the  main  matter  of  it.. 

8.  No  one  more  honours  the  past  labour — ^no  one  more 
regrets  the  present  rest— of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,^  than 
his  scholar,  who  speaks  to  you.  But  his  great  theorem  of 
the  constancy  and  power  of  existing  phenomena  was  only 
in  measure  proved, — ^in  a  larger  measure  disputable;  and  in 
the  broadest  bearings  of  it,  entirely  false.  Pardon  me  if  I 
wpeod  no  time  in  qualifications,  references,  or  apologies,  but 
state  clearly  to  you  what  Shr  Charles  Lyell's  work  itself 
enaMes  us  now  to  perceive  of  the  truth.  There  are,  broadly, 
three  great  demonstrable  periods  of  the  Earth's  history. 
That  in  which  it  was  crystallized;  that  in  which  it  was 
scul^itured ;  and  that  in  which  it  is  now  being  unsculptured, 
or  deformed.'  These  three  periods  interlace  with  each  other, 
and  gradate  into  each  other — as  the  periods  of  human  life 
da  Something  dies  in  the  child  on  the  day  that  it  is  bom, 
— something  is  bom  in  the  man  on  the  day  that  he  dies: 
nevertheless,  his  life  is  broadly  divided  into  youth,  strength, 
and  decrepitude.  In  such  clear  sense,  the  Earth  has  its 
three  ages :  of  their  length  we  know  as  yet  nothing,  except 
that  it  has  been  greater  than  any  man  had  imagined. 

1  [Ljrell  (1797-1876)  had  died  shortly  before  the  delivery  of  this  lecture.  Lyell's 
staodpoint,  in  approaching  geological  problems^  was  indicated  in  the  subsidiary 
title  of  his  great  book,  The  Prmcipki  qf  Oealoffy--"  An  Attempt  to  Explain  the 
Former  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Surface  by  Reference  to  Causes  now  in  Open^ 
tion" — the  principle  which  he  was  the  first  geologist  firmly  to  grasp  being  the 
poirer  of  gradual  changes  to  produce  great  results  S  only  time  enough  be  allowed 
(see  above,  p.  13).  The  Principles  was  published  in  1830-32-33,  so  that  the  re- 
volution in  geological  ideas  which  it  introduced,  when  it  was  flung  into  the  strife 
of  the  schools  severally  known  as  Neptunists  (see  below,  p.  666)  and  Vulcanists, 
was  already  in  the  air  when  Ruskin  as  a  youth  commenced  the  study  of  the 
sabject    It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ''  Lyell's  scholar."] 

'  [With  these  three  aeras  compare  the  division  of  the  first  paper  in  this 
volume  into  (1)  materials,  (2)  formation,  and  (3)  sculpture  of  the  Alps  (above, 
pp.  3  *^.).] 
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7.  (THE  FIRST  PERIOD.)— But  there  was  a  period,  or 
a  succession  of  periods,  during  which  the  rocks  which 
are  now  hard  were  soft;  and  in  which,  out  of  ebtiiely 
different  positions,  and  under  entirely  different  condition 
from  any  now  existing  or  describable,  the  masses,  of  wfaidi 
the  mountains  you  now  see  are  noade,  were  lifted  and 
hardened,  in  the  positions  they  now  occupy,  though  in 
what  forms  we  can  now  no  more  guess  than  we  can  the 
original  outline  of  the  block  from  the  existing  statue. 

8.  (THE  SECOND  PERIOD.)— Then,  out  of  those  raised 
masses,  more  or  less  in  lines  compliant  with  their  crystal- 
line structure,  the  mountains  we  now  see  were  hewn,  or 
worn,  during  the  second  period,  by  forces  for  the  most 
part  differing  both  in  mode  and  violence  from  any  now 
in  operation,  but  the  result  of  which  was  to  bring  the 
surface  of  the  earth  into  a  form  approximately  that  which 
it  has  possessed  as  far  as  the  records  of  human  histcny 
extend.  The  Ararat  of  Moses's  time,  the  Ol3rmpus  and  Ida 
of  Homer's,  are  practically  the  same  mountains  now,  that 
they  were  then. 

9.  (THE  THIRD  PERIOD.) — Not,  however,  without  some 
calculable,  though  superficial,  change;  and  that  change, 
one  of  steady  degradation.  For  in  the  third,  or  historical 
period,  the  valleys  excavated  in  the  second  period  are 
being  filled  up,  and  the  mountains,  hewn  in  the  sec(md 
period,  worn  or  ruined  down.  In  the  second  aera  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  was  being  cut  deeper  every  day;  now 
it  is  every  day  being  filled  up  with  gravel.  In  the  second 
aera,  the  scars  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  were  cut  white 
and  steep;  now  they  are  being  darkened  by  vegetation, 
and  crumbled  by  frost.  You  cannot,  I  repeat,  separate 
the  periods  with  precision;  but,  in  their  characters,  they 
are  as  distinct  as  youth  from  age. 

10.  The  features  of  mountain  form,  to  which  during  my 
own  life  I  have  exclusively  directed  my  study,  and  which 
I  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  my  pupils  in 
Oxford,  are  exclusively  those  produced  by  existii^  forces, 
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on  mounta&is  whose  form  and  substance  have  not  been 
mitarially  changed  diirkig  the  historical  period. 

Fot  fimiliar  example,  take  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  abd  Salisbury  Craig.  Of  course  we  know  that  they 
are  both  basaltic^  and  must  once  have  beeh  hot  But  I  do 
not  myself  care  ib  the  least  what  happened  to  them  till 
they  were  cold.*  They  have  both  been  cold  at  least  longer 
thin  young  Httfry  Percy's  spur;^  and,  since  they  were  last 
brought  out  of  the  oven,  in  the  shape  which,  a{>proximatdiy, 
fkey  still  retain,  with  a  hollow  beneath  one  of  tihem,  which, 
for  aught  I  know,  or  care,  may  have  been  cut  by  a  glacier 
out  of  white-hot  lava,  but  assuredly  at  last  got  itself  filled 
with  pure,  sweet,  cold  water,  and  ciJled,  in  Lowland  Scotch^ 
the  *'Nor^  Lioch''; — since  the  time,  I  say,  wheb  the  basalt, 
above,  became  hard,  and  the  lake  beneath,  drinkable,  I  am 

*  More  carioas  persons,  who  art  interested  in  their  earlier  condition,  will 
fnd  a  Tduilile  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Judd,*  in  the  quarterly  Jonnud  of  ik$ 
Ombifiml  Soekbf,  May  1876 ;  Tery  sueeeiBfitlly,  it  seems  to  me,  demolishing 
all  fimier  theories  on  the  subject,  which  the  author  thus  sums,  at  p.  135. 

"The  series  of  erents  whidi  we  are  thus  required  to  believe  took  plaee 
in  tUs  distriet  is  therefore  as  follows  :— 

"A.  At  the  potait  where  the  Arthur's  Seat  group  of  hills  now  rises,  a 
series  of  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  during  the  Lower  Caldfiwous  Sandp 
slooe  period,  commencing  with  the  emission  of  basaltic  lavas^  and  ending 
wMi  that  of  porphyrites. 

"B.  An  interval  of  such  enormous  duraticm  supervened  iu  to  admit  06-^ 

o.  The  deposition  of  at  least  8000  feet  of  Carix>niferous  strata. 
6.  The  bending  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  district  into  a  series  of 

great  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds, 
c.  The  removal  of  every  vestige  of  the  8000  feet  of  strata  by 

denudation. 

''C.  The  outburst,  after  this  vast  interval,  of  a  second  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  upon  the  identical  site  of  the  former  ones^  presenting  in  its  suc- 
cession of  events  precisely  the  same  sequence,  and  resulting  in  the  production 
of  rocks  of  totally  tmdistingtdshable  character, 

**  Are  we  not  entitled  to  regard  the  demand  for  the  admission  of  such  a 
series  of  extraordinary  accidents  as  evidence  of  the  antecedent  improhMUtji 
of  Uie  theory?  And  when  we  find  that  all  attempts  to  suggest  a  period 
for  the  supposed  second  series  of  outbursts  have  successively  railed^  do  not 
the  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis  appear  to  be  overwhelming  ? " 

1  \i  Henry  IV.,  Act  i.  so.  1,  line  42.]  " 

s  [Mr.  John  Wesley  Jadd,  F.R.S. ;  on  the  Geological  Survey,  1867-1870 ;  Presi- 
dsnt  of  the  Geological  Society^  1887-1888.] 
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desirous  to  examine  with  you  what  eflfect  the  winter's  frost 
and  summer's  rain  have  had  on  the  crags  and  their  hollows; 
how  fieur  the  ''kittle  nine  steps"^  under  the  castle-waUs^  or 
the  firm  slope  and  cresting  predpioe  above  the  dark  ghost 
of  Holyroodt  ue  enduring  or  departing  fbnns;  and  how 
long,  unless  the  young  engineers  of  New  Edinbuxs^  blast 
the  incumbrance  away,  the  departing  mists  of  dawn  may 
each  day  reveal  the  form,  unchanged,  of  the  Bock  which 
was  the  strength  of  theb  Fathers. 

11.  Unchanged,  or  so  softly  modified  that  eye  can 
scarcely  trace,  or  memory  measure,  the  work  of  time. 
Have  you  ever  practicaUy  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
alterations  of  form  in  any  hard  rocks  known  to  you»  during 
the  course  of  your  own  Uves  ?  You  have  all  heud,  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  the  common  statements  of  the  school  of 
Sir  Charles  LyelL  You  know  all  about  alluviums  and 
gravels;  and  what  torrents  do,  and  what  rivers  do,  and 
what  ocean  currents  do ;  and  when  you  see  a  muddy  stream 
coming  down  in  a  flood,  or  even  the  yellow  gutter  more 
than  usually  rampant  by  the  roadside  in  a  thunder-shower, 
you  think,  of  course,  that  all  the  forms  of  the  Alps  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  aqueous  erosion,  and  that  it's  a  wonder 
any  Alps  are  still  left.  Well — any  of  you  who  have  fished 
the  pools  of  a  Scottish  or  Welsh  stream, — have  you  ever 
thought  of  asking  an  old  keeper  how  much  deeper  they 
had  got  to  be,  while  his  hairs  were  silvering?  Do  you 
suppose  he  wouldn't  laugh  in  your  face?^ 

There  are  some  sitting  here,  I  think,  who  must  have 
themselves  fished,  for  more  than  one  summer,  years  ago,  in 
Dove  or  Derwent, — in  Tweed  or  Teviot     Can  any  of  you 

^  [Scott  '^  records  his  pride  in  being  found  before  he  left  the  High  School  one 
of  the  boldest  and  nimblest  climbers  of  '  the  kittle  nine  stanes,'  a  passage  of  difficulty 
which  might  puzzle  a  chamois-hunter  of  the  Alps,  its  steps,  few  and  fiur  between, 

Projected  high  in  air  from  the  precipitous  black  granite  of  the  Castle  rock"  (Lock- 
art's  Life,  ch.  ilL).    See  Redgauntlet  as  noted  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  dd9  n.] 
*  FMr.  Wedderbum  after  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  wrote  to  a  Scotch  £srmer, 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  under  Ben  Nevis,  to  ask  about  this,  and  he  replied  tiiat 
no  pool  had  deepened  in  his  lifetime.    This  reply  was  read  out  by  Ruskm  at  the 
next  lecture.] 
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tell  me  a  single  poolt  even  in  the  limestone  or  sfltodstone» 
wbae  joa  eould  spear  a  salmon  then,  and  can't  reach  one 
now— (providing  always  the  wretches  of  manufiEurt;urers  have 
left  yon  one  to  be  speared,  or  water  that  you  can  see 
throun^)?  ^^  7^^  know  so  much  as  a  single  rivulet  of 
dear  water  whidi  has  cut  away  a  visible  half-inch  of  High- 
Imd  rock,  to  your  own  knowledge,  in  your  own  day  ?  You 
have  seen  whole  banks,  whole  fields  washed  away;  and  the 
rocks  exposed  beneath?  Yes,  of  course  you  have;  and  so 
have  I.  The  rains  wash  the  loose  earth  about  evaywhere^ 
in  any  masses  that  they  chance  to  catch — ^loose  earth,  or 
loose  rock.  But  yonder  little  rifted  weU  in  the  native 
whinsUme.  by  the  sheepfold,— did  the  grey  shepherd  not  put 
his  lips  to  the  same  ledge  of  it,  to  dnnk — when  he  and 
you  wore  boys  together? 

12.  '*  But  Niagara,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges — and — 
ail  the  rest  of  it?"  Well,  of  course  a  monstrous  mass  of 
eontinental  drainage,  like  Niagara,  wUl  wash  down  a  piece 
of  crag  once  in  fifty  years  (but  only  that,  if  it's  rotten 
bekyw) ;  and  tropical  rains  will  eat  the  end  off  a  bank  of 
aHme  and  alligators, — and  spread  it  out  lower  down.  But 
does  any  Scotchman  know  a  change  in  the  Fall  of  Foyers  ? 
— any  Yorkshireman  in  the  Force  of  Tees? 

Except  of  choking  up,  it  may  be — not  of  cutting  down. 
It  is  true,  at  the  side  of  every  stream  you  see  the  places 
in  the  rocks  hollowed  by  the  eddies.  I  suppose  the  eddies 
go  on  at  their  own  rate.  But  I  simply  ask,  Has  any 
human  being  ever  known  a  stream,  in  hard  rock,  cut  its 
bed  an  inch  deeper  down  at  a  given  spot? 

18.  I  can  look  back,  myself,  now  pretty  nearly,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  half  a  century,  and  recognize  no  change  what- 
ever in  any  of  my  old  dabbling-places ;  but  that  some  stones 
are  mossier,  and  the  streams  usually  dirtier, — ^the  Derwent 
above  Keswick,  for  example. 

''But  denudation  does  go  on,  somehow:  one  sees  the 
whole  glen  is  shaped  by  it?"  Yes,  but  not  by  the  stream. 
The  stream  only  sweeps  down  the  loose  stones;  frost  and 
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chemical  change  are  the  powers  that  loosen  them.  I  ha?e  : 
indeed  not  known  one  of  my  dabbling-places  changed  in  ; 
fifty  years.  But  I  have  known  the  ^boidement  uncter  tte 
Rochers  des  Fyz,  which  filled  the  Lac  de  Chdde;  I  padMi  > 
through  the  Valley  of  Cluse  a  night  after  some  two  « 
three  thousand  tons  of  limestone  came  off  the  diflk  tf 
Maglans — burying  the  road  and  field  beside  it.^  I  htvt 
seen  half  a  village  buried  by  a  landslip,  and  its  p60|ife 
killed,  under  Monte  St.  Angelo,  above  Amalfi.'  I  have  tem 
the  lower  lake  of  Llanberis  destroyed,  merely  by  artificU 
slate  quarries;  and  the  Waterhead  of  Conisttm  seriously 
diminished  in  purity  and  healthy  flow  of  current  by  iht 
debris  of  its  copper  mines.  These  are  all  cases,  you  wili 
observe,  of  degradation ;  diminishing  majesty  in  the  nknm*- 
tain,  and  diminishing  depth  in  the  valley,  or  pools  of  iti 
waters.  I  cannot  name  a  single  spot  in  which,  during  my 
lifetime  spent  among  the  mountains,  I  have  seen  a  peak 
made  grander,  a  watercourse  cut  deeper,  or  a  mountmi 
pool  made  larger  and  purer. 

14.  I  am  almost  surprised,  myself,  as  I  Write  these  wdm1% 
at  the  strengtli  which,  on  reflection,  I  am  able  to  give  to 
my  assertion.  For,  even  till  I  began  to  write  these  vety 
pages,  and  was  forced  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  remained 
under  the  easily  adopted  impression,  that,  at  least  ankong 
soft  earthy  eminences,  the  rivers  were  still  cutting  oat 
their  beds.  And  it  is  not  so  at  all.  There  are  indeed  banks 
here  and  there  which  they  visibly  remove;  but  whatever 
they  sweep  down  from  one  side,  they  sweep  up  on  iht 
other,  and  extend  a  promontory  of  land  for  every  shelf 
they  undermine:  and  as  for  those  radiating  fibrous  valleys 
in  the  Apennines,  and  such  other  hills,  which  look  sjmir 
metrically  shaped  by  streams,— they  are  not  lines  of  trench 
from  below,  but  lines  of  wash  or  slip  from  above :  they  arc 
the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  the  surface,  directed  indeed 
in  easiest  descent  by  the  bias  of  the  stream,  but  not  dragged 

1  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  540  n.] 
«  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  211.] 
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down  by  its  grasp.     In  every  one  of  those  ravines  the  wj 
is  being   choked  up  to  a  higher  level;   it  is   not  gna^ 
down  to  a  lower.     So  that,  1  repeat,  earnestly,  their  chi 
being  choked  below,  and  their  precipices  shattered   al 
aU   mountain   forms   are   suffering  a   deliquescent  ar 
rodiDg  change, — not  a  sculpturesque  or  anatomizing  cnai 
AU  character  is  being  gradually  effaced;  all  crooked  pL 
made   straight, — all  rough   places,  plain;   and  among  th 
various  agencies,  not  of  erosi        '    '  *  )n,  none  are 

distinct  as  that  of  the  gl  i         m  ;  up,  not   cutti 

deeper^  the  channel  it  fills  I  moo 

ing,  but  never  sculpturing,    .ii      lpuils  f  i^      i 

In    this    fragmentary   c^/Jeution    oi    Auimer    woriv, 
patched  and  darned  into  servlceablenesst  I  cannot  fi 
chapters  with  the   ornamental  fringes   I  used   to  \mi 
them;  nor  even  say,  by  any  means,  all  I  have  in  m> 
on  the  matters  they  treat  of:  in  the  present  case,  1 
the  reader  will  find  an  elucidatory  postscript  addeu  »l 
close  of  the  fourth  chapter,^   which  he  had  perhaps 
glance  over  before  beginning  the  third* 


\ 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  ICE-CREAM 

{CorUmuaiion  of  Leciwrt  delivered  at  Ijondtm  InsHimtiom,  wUk  added 
lUusinUums  from  Lectures  at  Oxford^ 

1.  The  statement  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  doubtless 
surprismg  and  incredible  to  many  of  my  readers,  must, 
before  I  reinforce  it,  be  explained  as  referring  only  to 
glaciers  visible,  at  this  day,  in  temperate  regions.  For  of 
formerly  deep  and  continuous  tropical  ice,  or  of  existing 
Arctic  ice,  and  their  movements,  or  powers,  I  know,  and 
therefore  say,  nothing.^    But  of  the  visible  glaciers  couched 

*  The  following  passage,  quoted  in  the  Geological  Magasme  for  June 
of  this  year^^  by  Mr.  Clifton  Ward,  of  Keswick,'  from  a  letter  of  Profesnr 
Sedgwick's,  dated  May  24th,  1842,  is  of  extreme  value;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
foUowing  comments  are  most  reasonable  and  just: — 

««<No  one  will,  I  trust,  be  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  an  uninterrupted 
glacier  could  ever  have  extended  from  Shap  Fells  to  the  coast  of  Holder- 
ness,  and  borne  along  the  blocks  of  granite  through  the  whole  distance, 
without  any  help  from  the  floating  power  of  water.  The  supposition 
involves  difficulties  tenfold  greater  than  are  implied  in  the  phenomenon  it 
pretends  to  account  for.  The  glaciers  descending  through  the  valleys  of 
the  higher  Alps  have  an  enormous  transporting  power:  but  there  is  no 
such  power  in  a  great  sheet  of  ice  expanded  over  a  country  without 
mountains,  and  at  a  nearly  dead  level.' 

"  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  theories  of  Messrs.  Croll,  Belt,  Goodchild, 
and  others  of  the  same  extreme  school,'  certainly  press  upon  me — and  I 

^  [New  Series,  vol.  il  p.  285^ 

*  [The  Rev.  James  Clifton  Ward  (1843-1880),  curate  at  Keswick,  and  after- 
wards Vicar  of  Rydal ;  on  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Yorkshire  1865-1889, 
and  in  the  Lake  District  1888-1877.  For  his  contributions  to  Deucalion,  see  belov, 
pp.  267-271.  For  other  references  to  Professor  Adam  Sedgwick  (1785-1873),  see 
below^pp.  243  n.,  284,  284,  and  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  xxv.] 

s  [That  is,  of  the  extreme  glacial  school.  James  Croll  (1821-1890),  F.R.S., 
Keeper  of  Maps  and  Correspondence  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  Thomas 
Belt  (1832-1878),  author  of  geological  works  on  the  glacial  period.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Goodchild,  author  of  numerous  geolo«^cal  papers,  etc.,  and  Curator  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.] 
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upon  the  visible  Alps,  two  great  £Etcts  are  very  clearly 
ascertainable,  which,  in  my  lecture  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion, I  asserted  in  their  simplicity,  as  follows: — 

2.  The  first  great  feuA  to  be  recognized  concerning  them 
is  that  they  are  Fbdd  bodies.  Sluggishly  fluid,  indeed,  but 
definitely  and  completely  so;  and  therefore,  they  do  not 
scramble  down,  nor  tumble  down,  nor  crawl  down,  nor  slip 
down ;  but  flow  down.  They  do  not  move  like  leeches, 
nor  like  caterpillars,  nor  like  stones,  but  like,  what  they  are 
made  of,  water. 

That  is  the  main  fact  in  their  state,  and  progress,  on 
which  all  their  great  phenomena  depend. 

Fact  first  discovered  and  proved  by  Professor  James 
Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1842,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  the  glacier  theorists  of  his  time; — ^fact  strenuously 
denied,  disguised,  or  confusedly  and  partially  apprehended, 
by  all  of  ^e  glacier  theorists  of  subsequent  times,  down  to 
our  own  day;^  else  there  had  been  no  need  for  me  to  tell 
it  you  again  to-night. 

8.  The  second  fact  of  which  I  have  to  assure  you  is 
partly,  I  believe,  new  to  geologists,  and  therefore  may  be 

think  I  may  say  also  upon  others  of  my  colleagues — increasingly,  as  the 
country  becomes  more  and  more  familiar  in  its  features.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  startling  thought,  as  one  stands  upon  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Lake-mountains,  to  fancy  the  ice  from  the  Scotch  hills  stalking  boldly 
across  the  Solway,  marching  steadily  up  the  Eden  Valley,  and  persuadins 
some  of  the  ice  from  Shap  to  join  it  on  an  excursion  over  Stainmoor,  and 
bring  its  boulders  with  it. 

"The  outlying  northern  parts  of  the  Lake-district,  and  the  flat  country 
beyond,  have  indeed  been  ravaged  in  many  a  raid  by  our  Scotch  neighbours, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  glacial  times,  the  Cumbrian  mountains  and 
Pennine  chain  had  not  strength  in  their  protruding  icy  arms  to  keep  at  a 
distance  the  ice  proceeding  from  the  district  of  the  southern  uplands,  the 
mountains  of  which  are  not  superior  in  elevation.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
careful  geological  observations  which  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the  forth- 
coming scientific  Arctic  Expedition  will  throw  much  new  light  on  our  past 
glacial  period. 

"J.  CuFTON  Ward. 

"Keswick,  April  26M,  1875." 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  pp.  zxxiiL  seq.] 
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of  some  farther  interest  to  you  because  of  its  norelty,  though 
I  do  not  myself  care  a  grain  of  moraine-dust  for  the  new- 
ness of  things;  but  rather  for  their  oldness;  and  wonder 
more  ¥rillingly  at  what  my  father  and  grandfather  thought 
wonderful  (as,  fbr  instance,  that  the  sun  should  rise,  or  a 
seed  grow),  than  at  any  newly-discoTered  marvel  Nor  do 
I  know,  any  more  than  I  care,  whether  this  that  I  have 
to  tell  you  be  new  or  not ;  but  I  did  not  absolutely  kmm 
it  myself,  until  lately;  finr  though  I  had  rentured  witii 
some  boldness  to  assert  it  ^  as  a  consequence  of  other  facts, 
I  had  never  been  under  the  bottom  of  a  glacier  to  lotik. 
But,  last  summer;  I  was  able  to  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a 
glacier,'  which  I  had  seen  flowing,  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
over  the  same  spot,  forty  years  ago.  And  there  I  saw, 
what  before  I  had  suspected,  that  modem  glaciers,  like 
modem  rivers,  were  not  cutting  their  beds  deeper,  but 
filling  them  up.'  These,  then,  are  the  two  facts  I  wish 
to  lay  distinctly  before  you  this  evening,-— first,  that  glaciers 
are  fluent;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  fiUing  up  their 
beds,  not  cutting  them  deeper.^ 

4.  (I.)  Glaciers  are  fluent;  slowly,  like  lava,  but  dis- 
tinctly. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  not  to  disturb  yourselves,  as 
I  speak,  with  bye-thoughts  about  ''the  theory  of  regelation.''' 
It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  if  you  put  two  pieces 
of  ice  together  they  will  stick  together;  let  good  Ftofessor 

1  [See  above,  p.  9,  and  below,  pp.  550  seq.] 

*  [The  Glacier  det  Bomoob  (as  Rnskin  notes  in  his  copy).] 

'  [Compare  W.  G.  Collingwood's  Limmtone  AJpi  qf  atn)9jf,  p.  174 :  ''In  oor 
district,  quite  independently  of  anything  that  has  been  writt«n  on  the  sabjtet, 
the  fact  cannot  £ul  to  strike  a  thoughtful  observer,  that  even  Alpine  glaeien 
durinff  their  greatest  extension  overflowed, — without  ploughing  away,  as  M.  de 
Mortiuet  thought,— the  most  friable  Tertiary  beds;  as  well  as  their  own  moratns 
jin^onde.  And  even  in  modem  small  and  steep  Alpine  glaciers,  to  which  Pro&ssor 
Geikie  allows  and  attributes  erosive  power,  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we  find 
underneath  them?  Wliere  they  have  recently  receded,  is  it  bare,  scraped  rock? 
Not  at  all ;  but  a  heaped-up  causeway  of  dirt  and  stones.  A  visit  to  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  or  that  of  the  Bois,  will  show  this/'l 

*  [As  Ruskin  notes  in  his  copy,  '*  this  second  head  is  never  entered  upon  here ; 
it  comes  into  'Yewdale  and  its  Streamlets'"  (see  below,  pp.  249  9eq,);  ''but 
compare  §  17,  and  the  whole  of  ch.  ii.  §  14."] 

*  [For  Rttskin's  dismissal  of  this  theory,  see  below,  ch.  x.  §  17,  p.  2d0.] 
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Ftraday  have  all  the  credit  of  showing  us  that;^  and  the 
human  raoe  in  general,  the  discredit  of  not  having  known 
so  much  as  that,  about  the  substance  they  have  skated 
Vfmk,  dvoi^^  through,  and  ate  any  quantity  of  tons  of-*** 
iiae  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

It  was  left,  nevertheleas,  for  Mr.  Faraday  to  show  them 
that  two  pieces  of  ice  will  stick  together  when  they  touch 
•rr^a  two  pieces  of  hot  glass  wilL  But  the  capacity  of  ice 
for  flliokiiig  tO|;ether  no  more  accounts  for  the  making  of 
a  l^acier,  than  the  capacity  of  glass  for  sticking  together 
MDomita  for  the  making  of  a  bottle.  The  mysteries  of 
eiffrtaUiBe  vitrification,  indeed,  present  endless  entertainment 
to  the  scimtific  inquirer;  but  by  no  theory  of  vitrificati<m 
eaa  lie  ejqplain  to  us  how  the  bottle  was  made  narrow  at 
the  nedk,  or  dishonestly  vacant  at  the  bottom.  Those  con- 
£tiaBS  of  it  are  to  be  explained  only  by  the  study  of 
the  eoDtrifugal  and  moral  powers  to  which  it  has  been 
lofamitted. 

5.  In  like  manner,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  wonderful 
pheoomena  €i  ccmgelation,  r^elation,  degelation,  and  gela- 
tkKi  pure  without  preposition,  take  place  whenever  a 
schoolboy  makes  a  snowball;  and  that  miraculously  rapid 
changes  in  the  structure  and  temperature  of  the  particles 
accompany  the  experiment  of  producing  a  star  with  it  on 
an  old  gentleman's  back.  But  the  principal  conditions  of 
either  operation  are  still  entirely  dynamic.  To  make  your 
snowball  hard,  you  must  squeeze  it  hard;  and  its  expansion 
on  the  recipient  surface  is  owing  to  a  lateral  diversion  of 
the  impelling  forces,  and  not  to  its  regelatic  properties. 

6.  Our  first  business,  then,  in  studying  a  glacier,  is  to 
consider  the  mode  of  its  original  deposition,  and  the  large 
forces  of  pressure  and  fusion   brought  to  bear  on  it,  with 

1  [Parmday  had  called  attention^  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1850^ 
to  the  fact  that  if  two  pieces  of  ice^  having  throughout  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  and 
each  melting  at  its  surface^  are  made  to  touch  each  other,  they  will  freeze  together 
it  the  points  of  contact  The  lecture  is  reported  in  the  Athen€eumf  June  15^  1850, 
and  is  referred  to  at  p.  xiii.  of  Forhes's  Occasional  Papers.  Tyndall  recalled  the 
experiments  in  a  lecture,  January  23,  1857 :  see^  further,  the  Introduction,  above, 
p.  xxxvii.J 
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their  necessary  consequences  on  such  a  substance  as  we 
practically  know  snow  to  be, — a  powder,  ductile  by  wind, 
compressible  by  weight;  diminishing  by  thaw,  and  harden- 
ing by  time  and  frost;  a  thing  which  sticks  to  rougli 
ground,  and  slips  on  smooth;  which  clings  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  slides  on  a  slated  roof. 

7.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  to  begin  with,  a  volcanic  cone 
in  which  the  crater  has  been  filled,  and  the  temperature 
cooled,  and  which  is  now  exposed  to  its  first  season  of 
glacial  agencies.  Then  let  Plate  XI I.,^  Fig.  1,  represent 
this  mountain,  with  part  of  the  plains  at  its  foot  under  an 
equally  distributed  depth  of  a  firat  winter's  snow,  and  place 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow  at  any  point  you  like — ^for 
simplicity's  sake,  I  put  it  half-way  up  the  cone.  Below 
this  snow-line,  all  snow  disappears  in  summer;  but  above 
it,  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  of  course  we  find  re- 
maining. It  is  quite  wonderftd  how  few  feet  in  elevation 
make  observable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  snow  that 
will  lie.  This  last  winter,  in  crossing  the  moors  of  the 
peak  of  Derbyshire,^  I  found,  on  the  higher  masses  of  them, 
that  ascents  certainly  not  greater  than  that  at  Harrow 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  school-house,  made  all 
the  difference  between  easy  and  difiicult  travelling,  by  the 
change  in  depth  of  snow. 

8.  At  the  close  of  the  summer,  we  have  then  the  rem- 
nant represented  in  Fig.  2,  on  which  the  snows  of  the  en- 
suing winter  take  the  form  in  Fig.  8 ;  and  from  this  greater 
heap  we  shall  have  remaining  a  greater  remnant,  which, 
supposing  no  wind  or  other  disturbing  force  modified  its 
form,  would  appear  as  at  Fig.  4 ;  and,  under  such  necessary 
modification,  together  with  its  own  deliquescence,  would 
actually  take  some  such  figure  as  that  shown  at  Fig.  5. 

Now,  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  continuance  of  accu- 
mulation? If  we  cover  this  heap  with  another  layer  of 
winter's  snow  (Fig.  6),  we  see  at  once  that  the  ultimate 


»  [For 
«[Ina 


references  to  Figs.  7-12  on  this  Plate,  see  below,  pp.  158-100.] 
driving  tour  in  January  1875.] 
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obncEtioii  would  be,  unless  somehow  prevented,  <xie  of 
encmnous  mass,  superincumbent  on  the  peak — ^like  a  colossal 
hajrstack,  and  extending  far  down  its  sides  bdow  the  level- 
of  the  snow-line. 

You  are,  however,  doubtless  well  aware  that  no  sudi- 
accumulation  as  this  ever  does  take  place  on  a  mountaiii^ 
top. 

9.  So  fieur  from  it,  the  eternal  snows  do  not  so  nnich  tOf 
fill  the  basnis  between  mountain-tops;  but,  even  in  these 
hollows,  form  depressed  sheets  at  the  bottom  of  them.  The 
difference  between  the  actual  aspect  of  the  Alps,  and  thsit 
which  they  would  present  if  no  arrest  of  the  increasing 
accumuUition  on  them  took  pkce,  may  be  shown  beforef 
you  with  the  greatest  ease;  and  in  doing  so  I  have,  in 
aU  hiunility,  to  correct  a  grave  error  of  my  own,  whidi, 
strangely  enough,  has  remained  undetected,  or  at  least  un- 
accused, in  spite  of  all  the  animosity  provoked  by  my  earlier 
writmgs. 

10.  When  I  wrote  the  first  volume  of  Modem  PmnterB^ 
scarcely  any  single  fact  was  rightly  known  by  anybody, 
about  either  the  snow  or  ice  of  the  Alps.  Chiefly  the 
snows  had  been  n^lected:  very  few  eyes  had  ever  seen 
the  higher  snows  near;  no  foot  had  trodden  the  greater 
number  of  Alpine  summits;  and  I  had  to  glean  what  I 
needed  for  my  pictorial  pm*poses  as  best  I  could, — and  my 
best  in  this  case  was  a  blunder.  The  thing  that  struck 
me  most,  when  I  saw  the  Alps  myself,  was  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  snow  on  them;  and  the  way  it  clung  to 
their  steep  sides.  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  "of  course  it 
must  be  as  thick  as  it  can  stand;  because,  as  there  is  an 
excess  which  doesn't  melt,  it  would  go  on  building  itself 
up  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  imless  it  tumbled  off.  There 
must  be  always,  at  the  end  of  winter,  as  much  snow  on 
every  high  summit  as  it  can  carry."* 

There  must^  I  said.      That  is  the  mathematical  method 

1  [It  WM  published  in  1843.1 
«  [See  VoL  III.  p.  447.] 
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of  science  as  opposed  to  the  artistic  Thinking  of  a  thing, 
and  demonstrating, — ^instead  of  looking  at  it.  Very  fine, 
and  very  sure,  if  you  happen  to  have  before  you  all  the 
elements  of  thought ;  but  always  very  dangerously  inferior 
to  the  unpretending  method  of  sight — for  people  who  have 
eyes,  and  can  use  them.  If  I  had  only  looked  at  the 
snow  carefully,  I  should  have  seen  that  it  wasn't  any- 
where as  thick  as  it  could  stand  or  lie— or,  at  least,  as  a 
hard  substance,  though  deposited  in  powder,  could  stand. 
And    then  I   should   have    asked   myself,    with    legitimate 

rationalism,  why  it  didn't ;  and  if  I  had  but  asked Well, 

it's  no  matter  what  perhaps  might  have  happened  if  I  had. 
I  never  did. 

11.  Let  me  now  show  you,  practically,  how  great  the 
error  was.  Here  is  a  little  model  of  the  upper  summits 
of  the  Bernese  range.  I  shake  over  them  as  much  flour 
as  they  will  carry;  now  I  brush  it  out  of  the  valleys,  to 
represent  the  melting.  Then  you  see  what  is  left  stands 
in  these  domes  and  ridges,  representing  a  mass  of  snow 
about  six  miles  deep.  That  is  what  the  range  would  be 
like,  however,  if  the  snow  stood  up  as  the  flour  does;  and 
snow  is  at  least,  you  will  admit,  as  adhesive  as  flour. 

12.  But,  you  will  say,  the  scale  is  so  different,  you  can't 
reason  from  the  thing  on  that  scale,  A  most  true  objec- 
tion. You  cannot ;  and  therefore  I  beg  you,  in  like  manner, 
not  to  suppose  that  Professor  Tyndall's  experiments  on  ''a 
straight  prism  of  ice,  four  inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  depth,"*  are  conclusive  as  to 
the  modes  of  glacier  motion. 

In  what  respect  then,  we  have  to  ask,  would  the  differ- 
ence in  scale  modify  the  result  of  the  experiment  made 
here  on  the  table,  supposing  this  model  was  the  Jungfrau 
itself,  and  the  flour  supplied  by  a  Cyclopean  miller  and  his 
men  ? 

*  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  p.  348.1 


^  [Ruskin's  refereuces  to  this  book  are  to  the  iirst  edition  (I860).] 
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In  the  first  j^ace,  the  lower  beds  of  a  mass  six 
ieep  would  be  much  consolidated  by  pressure.     But 

tbejr   be   only   consolidated?     Would   they   be    in 

aqueoed  out  at  the  sides? 

ft  answer  depends  of  course  on  the  nature  of  flour, 
I  its  conditions  of  drjmess.  And  you  must  feel  in  a 
it  that,  to  know  what  an  Alpine  nmge  would  look 
eaped  with  any  substance  whatever,  as  high  as  the 
ice  would  stand — ^you  must  first  ascertain  how  high 
Even   substance  will  stand-— on  level  ground.      You 

periiaps  heap  your  Alp  high  with  wheat, — ^not  so 
ritfa  sandy — nothing  like  so  high  with  dough;  and  a 
hin  coating  inde^  would  be  the  utmost  possible 
of  any  quantity  whatever  of  showers  of  manna,  if  it 
le  consistence,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  wafers  made 
oncy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  oiu*  first  of  inquiries  bearing 
t  matter  before  us  must  be.  How  high  will  snow 
on  level  ground,  in  a  block  or  column?  Suppose 
BK  to  pknk  in  a  square  space,  securely — ^twenty  feet 
liiirty — ^fifty;  and  to  fill  it  with  dry  snow.  How 
ould  you  get  your  pillar  to  stand,  when  you  took 
lie  wooden  walls?  and  when  you  reached  your  limit, 
roached  it,  what  would  happen? 
ree  more  questions  instantly  propose  themselves ; 
r.  What  happens  to  snow  under  given  pressure?  will 
ler  some  dqgrrees  of  pressure  change  into  anything 
lan  snow?  and  what  length  of  time  will  it  take  to 
the  change? 

therto  we  have  spoken  of  snow  as  dry  only,  and 
ife  as  solid  substance,  permanent  in  quantity  and 
r.  You  know  that  it  very  often  is  not  dry;  and 
xn  the  Alps,  in  vast  masses,  it  is  throughout  great 
if  the  year  thawing,  and  therefore  diminishing  in 
ty. 

matters  not  the  least,  to   our  general  inquiry,  how 

of  it    is   wet,   or   thawing,  or   at   what   times.      I 
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mwely  at  present  have  to  introduce  these  two  conditions 
as  elements  in  the  business.  It  is  not  dry  snow  alwajrs, 
but  often  soppy  snow — snow  and  water, — that  you  have  to 
squeeze.  And  it  is  not  freezing  snow  always,  but  very 
often  thawing  snow,— diminishing  therefore  in  bulk  every 
instant, — ^that  you  have  to  squeeze. 

It  does  not  matter,  I  repeat,  to  our  immediate  purpose, 
when,  or  how  far,  these  other  conditions  enter  our  groimd; 
but  it  is  best,  I  think,  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i's  as  we 
go  along.  You  have  heard  it  stated,  hinted,  suggested, 
implied,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to  call  it,  again  and  again, 
by  the  modem  school  of  glacialists,  that  the  discoveries  of 
James  Forbes  were  anticipated  by  Rendu.^ 

15.  I  have  myself  more  respect  for  Rendu  than  any 
modem  glacialist  has.  He  was  a  man  of  De  Saussure's 
temper,  and  of  more  than  De  Saussure's  intelligence;  and 
if  he  hadn't  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  bishop,  would  very 
certainly  have  left  James  Forbes's  work  a  great  deal  more 
than  cut  out  for  him; — stitched — and  pretty  tightly — in 
most  of  the  seams.  But  he  was  a  bishop ;  and  could  only 
examine  the  glaciers  to  an  episcopic  extent ; '  and  guess,  the 
best  he  could,  after  that.  His  guesses  are  nearly  alwajrs 
splendid ;  but  he  must  needs  sometimes  reason  as  well  as 
guess;  and  he  reasons  himself  with  beautiful  plausibility, 
ingenuity,  and  learning,  up  to  the  conclusion — ^which  he 
announces  as  positive — ^that  it  always  freezes  on  the  Alps, 
even  in  summer.*  James  Forbes  was  the  first  who  ascer- 
tained the  fallacy  of  this  episcopal  position;  and  who 
announced* — to  our  no  small  astonishment — ^that  it  always 
thawed  on  the  Alps,  even  in  winter. 

16.  Not  superficially  of  course,  nor  in  all  places.     But 

*  [On  this  subject^  see  the  Introduction;  above,  pp.  xzxiii.  seq."^ 

*  [In  his  copy  for  a  revision  (which  was,  however,  never  earned  out)  Ruskin 
here  writes  '^Correct  this  sneer  at  bishops."  '^ Episcopic,"  it  may  be  noted,  is 
a  coinage  of  Ruskin's,  not  included  in  Dr.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionaiy^ 

8  [See  ch.  ii.  of  Rendu's  Theory  of  the  Glaciers  qf  Savoy,  p.  24  of  the  ifnglish 
translation.] 

*  [In  the  Sixteenth  Letter  on  Glaciers:  see  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory 
qf  Glaciers,  now  first  collected,  1M9,  p.  226.] 
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intemBlIyr  and  in  a  great  many  places.  And  you  will  find 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact — the  first  great  one  of  which  we 
owe  the  discovery  to  him — that  all  the  year  round,  you 
must  reason  on  the  masses  of  aqueous  depo:iit  on  the  Alps 
as,  practically,  in  a  state  of  squash.  Not  freezing  ice  or 
snow,  nor  dry  ice  or  snow,  but  in  many  places  saturated 
with, — everywhere  affected  by, — moisture  ;  and  always  sub- 
ject, in  enormous  masses,  to  the  conditions  of  change  which 
affect  ice  or  snow  at  the  freezing-point,  and  not  below  it. 
Even  James  Forbes  himself  scarcely,  I  think,  felt  enough 
the  importance  of  this  element  of  his  own  discoveries,  in 
all  calculations  of  glacier  motion.  He  sometimes  speaks  of 
his  glacier  a  little  too  simply,  as  if  it  were  a  stream  of  un- 
dimimsking  substance,  as  of  treacle  or  tar,  moving  under 
the  action  of  gravity  only ;  and  scarcely  enough  recognizes 
the  influence  of  the  subsiding  languor  of  its  fainting  mass, 
as  a  constant  source  of  motion ;  though  nothing  can  be 
more  accurate  than  his  actual  account  of  its  results  on 
the  surface  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  his  fourth  letter  to 
Professor  Jameson/ 

17.  Let  me  drive  the  notion  well  home  in  your  own 
mirids,  therefore,  before  going  farther.  You  may  per- 
seeure  it,  by  an  experiment  easily  made  by  each 
of  you  for  yourselves  this  evening,  and  that  also  on 
tke  mimite  and  easily  tenable  scale  which  is  so  approved 
ct  the  Royal  Institution ; '  for  in  this  particular  case  the 
material  conditions  may  indeed  all  be  represented  in  very 
SBiall  compass.  Pour  a  little  hot  water  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  your  tea-spoon.  You  will  immediately  see  the  mass 
thaw,  and  subside  by  a  series  of,  in  miniature,  magnifi- 
cent and  appalling  catastrophes,  into  a  miniature  glacier, 
which  you  can  poiu-  over  the  edge  of  your  tea-spoon  into 
your  saucer;  and  if  you  will  then  add  a  Uttle  of  the 
hpown  sugar  of  our  modem  commerce— of  a  slightly  sandy 

*  [Fint  pablished  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philoiophical  Journal,  January  1843; 
p]i.  26  Aog.  m  the  Ooeoiianal  Papers,] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Tyndaire  experiment  as  deecribed  above,  p.  ISO.] 
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character, — ^you  may  watch  the  rate  of  the  flinty  erosum 
upon  the  soft  silver  of  the  tea-spoon  at  your  ease,  and 
with  Professor  Ramsay's  help,  calculate  the  period  of  time 
necessary  to  wear  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  only  tiresome  to  you  if  I  earned 
the  inquiry  farther  by  progressive  analjrsLs.  You  w31,  I 
believe,  permit,  or  even  wish  me,  rather  to  state  summarily 
what  the  tacts  are: — ^their  proof,  and  the  process  of  tfacir 
discovery,  you  will  find  incontrovertibly  and  finally  given 
in  this  volume,  classical,  and  immortal  in  scientific  litera^ 
ture^ — ^which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  my  good  master  Dr. 
Buckland  ^  ordered  me,  in  his  lecture-room  at  the  Ashmolean, 
to  get, — as  closing  all  question  respecting  the  nature  and 
cause  of  glacier  movement, — James  Forbes's  Traveb  in  the 
Alps. 

18.  The  entire  mass  of  snow  and  glacier  (the  one  pass- 
ing gradually  and  by  infinite  modes  of  transition  into  the 
other,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Alps)  is  one  great 
accumulation  of  ice-cream,  poured  upon  the  tops,  and  ^flaw- 
ing to  the  bottoms,  of  the  mountains,  under  precisely  the 
same  special  condition  of  gravity  and  coherence  as  the 
melted  sugar  poured  on  the  top  of  a  bride-cake;  but  aa 
a  scale  which  induces  forms  and  accidents  of  course  peculiar 
to  frozen  water,  as  distinguished  from  frozen  syrup,  and  to 
the  scale  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Jungfrau,  as  compared 
to  that  of  a  bride-cake.  Instead  of  an  inch  thick,  the  ice^ 
cream  of  the  Alps  will  stand  two  hundred  feet  thick, — no 
thicker,  anywhere,  if  it  can  run  off;  but  will  lie  in  the 
hollows  like  lakes,  and  clot  and  cling  about  the  less  abrupt 
slopes  in  festooned  wreaths  of  rich  mass  and  sweeping  fiow, 
breaking  away,  where  the  steepness  becomes  intolerable, 
into  crisp  precipices  and  glittering  cliffs. 

19.  Yet  never  for  an  instant  motionless — never  for  an 
instant  without  internal  change,  through  all  the  gigantic 
mass,  of  the  relations  to  each   other  of  every  crystal  grain. 

^  [See  the  Introdootion ;  above,  p.  zz.] 
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That  one  which  you  break  now  £rom  its  wave-edge,  and 
which  melts  in  your  hand,  has  had  no  rest,  day  nor  night, 
since  it  faltered  down  from  heaven  when  you  were  a  babe 
at  the  breast ;  and  the  white  cloud  that  scarcely  veils  yonder 
sunmiit  —  seven-coloured  in  the  morning  sunshine  — has 
strewed  it  with  pearly  hoar-frost,  which  will  be  on  this  spot, 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  others,  in  the  day  when  you  also 
will  be  trodden  under  feet  of  men,^  in  your  grave. 

20.  Of  the  infinite  subtlety,  the  exquisite  constancy  of 
this  fluid  motion,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
in  the  least  distinct.  We  hear  that  the  ice  advances  two. 
feet  in  the  day;  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  can  be 
possible,  unless  the  mass  crushed  and  ground  down  every- 
thing before  it.  But  think  a  little.  Two  feet  in  the  day 
is  a  foot  in  twelve  hours, — only  an  inch  in  an  hour  (or  say 
a  little  more  in  the  daytime,  as  less  in  the  night), — and 
that  is  maximum  motion  in  mid-glacier.  If  your  G^eva 
watch  is  an  inch  across,  it  is  three  inches  round,  and  the 
minute-hand  of  it  moves  three  times  faster  than  the  fastest 
ice.'  Fancy  the  motion  of  that  hand  so  slow  that  it  must 
take  three  hours  to  get  round  the  little  dial.  Between  the 
shores  of  the  vast  gidf  of  hills,  the  long  wave  of  hastening 
ice  only  keeps  pace  with  that  lingering  arrow,  in  its  central 
crest ;  and  that  invisible  motion  fades  away  upwards  through 
forty  years  of  slackening  stream,  to  the  pure  light  of  dawn 
on  yonder  stainless  summit,  on  which  this  morning's  snow 
lies — ^motionless. 

21.  And  yet,  slow  as  it  is,  this  infinitesimal  rate  of  cur- 
rent is  enough  to  drain  the  vastest  gorges  of  the  Alps  of 
their  snow,  as  clearly  as  the  sluice  of  a  canal-gate  empties 
a  lock.  The  mountain  basin  included  between  the  Aiguille 
Verte,  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  and  the  Mont  Blanc,  has  an 
area  of  about  thirty  square  miles,  and  only  one  outlet, 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide :  yet,  through  this 

>  [Matthew  v.  13.] 

'  [This  pafiMff e,  with  ch.  vi.  §  16,  formed  orifinally  the  conclasion  of  the  lecture 
at  the  London  Inttitation :  lee  below,  p.  163  n.J 
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the  ooot^nts  of  the  entire  basin  are  drained  into  the  Va 
of  Chamouni  with  perfect  steadiness,  and  cannot  possibly 
fill  the  hasin  beyond  a  certain  constant  height  above  the 
point  of  overflow. 

Overflow,  I  j$ay,  deliberately;  distinguishing  always  the 
motion  of  this  true  fluid  from  that  of  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, or  of  stones  slipping  in  a  heap  of  shale.  But  that 
the  nature  of  this  distinction  may  be  entirely  conceived  by 
you,  I  must  ask  you  to  pause  with  some  attention  at  this 
word,  to  "  flow,"-^which  attention  may  perhaps  be  more 
prudently  asked  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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2.  Will  you  accuse  me,  in  pressing  this  definition  on  ^ 
you,  of  wasting  time  in  mere  philological  nicety?  Permit  ^ 
me,  in  the  capacity  which  even  the  newspapers  allow  to  ., 
me, — ^that  of  a  teacher  of  expression,* — to  answer  you,  as  ^ 
often  before  now,  that  philological  nicety  is  philosophical  . 
nicety.'  See  the  importance  of  it  here.  I  said  a  glador  ,, 
flowed.  But  it  remains  a  question  whether  it  does  not 
also  spring, — ^whether  it  can  rise  as  a  fountain,  no  less  than 
descend  as  a  stream. 

For,  broadly,  there  are  two  methods  in  which  either  a 
stream  or  glacier  moves. 

The  first,  by  withdrawing  a  part  of  its  mass  in  front,  the 
vacancy  left  by  which,  another  part  supplies  from  behind. 

That  is  the  method  of  a  continuous  stream, — perpetual 
deduction,*  by  what  precedes,  of  what  follows. 

The  second  method  of  motion  is  when  the  mass  that  is 
behind,  presses,  or  is  poured  in  upon,  the  masses  before. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  a  cataract  falls  into  a  pool,  or  a 
fountain  into  a  basin. 

Now,  in  the  first  case,  you  have  catenary  curves,  or  else 
curves  of  traction,  going  down  the  stream.  In  the  second 
case,  you  have  irregularly  concentric  curves,  and  ripples  of 
impulse  and  compression,  succeeding  each  other  round  the 
pool. 

8.  Now  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  deduced  down  its  narrow 
channel,  like  a  river;  and  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  is  de- 
duced down  its  deep  ravine;  and  both  were  once  injected 
into  a  pool  of  ice  in  the  valley  below,  as  the  Glacier  of 
the  Rhone  is  still.  Whereupon,  observe,  if  a  stream  fSalls 
into  a  basin — ^level-lipped  all  round — you  know  when  it 
runs  over  it  must  be  pushed  over — ^lifted  ovfer.  But  if  ice 
is  thrown  into  a  heap  in  a  plain,  you  can't  tell,  without  the 

*  '^Ex  quo  ilia  admirabilis  a  majoribus  aqus  &cta  deductio  est." — Gc 
de  Dii.,  1.  44. 

»  [Compare  VoL  XXV.  p.  14.] 

*  [Compare  LeoUiret  an  Art,  §  68  (Vol.  XX.  p.  74) ;   Munera  Puloerii,  §  101 
(Vol.  XVn.  p^  tU  »•),  and  1%$  Starm^Ckmd  </  the  Nineteenth  Oenhay,  §  66.J 
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closest  observation,  how  violently  it  is  pushed  from  behind, 
or  how  softly  it  is  diffiising  itself  in  front ;  and  I  had  never 
set  my  eyes  or  wits  to  ascertain  where  compression  in  the 
mass  ceased,  and  diffusion  began,  because  I  thought  Forbes 
had  done  everything  that  had  to  be  done  in  the  matter. 
But  in  going  over  his  work  again  I  find  he  has  left  just 
one  thing  to  be  still  explained ;  and  that  one  chances  to  be 
left  to  me  to  show  you  this  evening,  because,  by  a  singular 
and  splendid  Nemesis,  in  the  obstinate  rejection  of  i  orbes's 
former  conclusively  simple  experiments,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  substitute  others  of  his  own,  Professor  Tyndall  has  con- 
fused himself  to  the  extreme  point  of  not  distinguishing 
these  two  conditions  of  deductive  and  impulsive  flux.  His 
incapacity  of  drawing,  and  ignorance  of  perspective,  pre- 
vented liim  from  constructing  his  diagrams  either  clearly 
enough  to  show  him  his  own  mistakes,  or  prettily  enough 
to  direct  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  them ; — and  they 
luckily  remain  to  us,  in  their  absurd  immortality, 

4.  Forbes  poured  viscous  substance  in  layers  down  a 
trough ;  let  the  stream  harden ;  cut  it  into  as  many  sections 
as  were  required ;  and  showed,  in  permanence,  the  actual 
conditions  of  such  viscous  motion*^  Eager  to  efface  the 
memorj^  of  these  conclusive  experiments,  Professor  TyinLill 
{Gladers  of  the  Alps,  page  888)  substituted  this  literally 
''  superficial "  one  of  his  own.  He  stamped  circles  on  the 
top  of  a  viscous  current;  found,  as  it  flowed,  that  they 
were  drawn  into  ovals;  but  had  not  wit  to  consider,  or 
sense  to  see,  whether  the  area  of  the  circle  was  enlarged 
or  diminished — or  neither — during  its  change  in  shape.  He 
jumped,  like  the  rawest  schoolboy,  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  circle,  becoming  an  oval,  must  necessarily  be  compressed ! 
You  don't  compress  a  globe  of  glass  when  you  blow  it  into 
a  soda-water  bottle,  do  you? 

5.  But  to  reduce  Professor  Tyndall's  problem  into  terms. 

^  [Forbes  described  his  experiments  in  the  conclnding  chapter  of  his  Ttxmeii  in  the 
Aljn  of  Savoy  (1843)  ;  and  again  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  (April  10, 
ia45)^  '' Ulustrations  of  the  Viscoas  Theory  of  Glacier  Motion,"  printed  iu  the 
PkUoiopMcal  Tranioctims  for  1846,  p.  143,  and  in  the  OooMJMio/  Paper9,  p.  77.] 
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Let  A  F,  Fig.  85,  bdow,  be  the  side  of  a  stream  of  any 
substance  whatever,  and  a  J  the  middle  of  it;  and  let  tlx 
particles  at  the  middle  move  twice  as  £ut  as  the  partida 

at  the  sides.    Now  we  cannot  study  all 
the  phenomena  of  fluid  motion  in  one 
diagram,  nor  any  one  phenmnenon  of 
fluid   motion   but    by   progressive  db- 
grams;    and  this  first  one  only  shows 
the  changes  of  form  which  would  take 
place  in  a  substance  which  moved  with 
umform  increase  of  rapidity  from  side 
to   centre.      No   fluid  substance  wwli 
so  move;  but  you  can  only  trace  the 
geometrical    facts    step    by    step,   from 
umform  increase  to  accelerated  increase. 
Let  the  increase  of  rapidity,  therefiorep 
first  be  supposed  uniform.     Then,  while 
the  point  A  moves  to  B,  the  point  a 
moves  to  c,  and  any  points  once  inter- 
mediate in  a  right  line  between  A  and  a, 
will  now  be  intermediate  in  a  right  line 
between  B  and  c,  and  their  places  deter- 
minable by  verticals  from  each  to  each. 
I   need    not   be   tedious   in   farther 
describing  the  figure.     Suppose  A  6  a 
square  mile  of  the  substance,  and  the 
origin  of  motion  on  the  line  A  a.    Then 
when  the  point  A   has   arrived   at   B, 
the    point    B    has    arrived    at    C,    the 
point  a  at  Cj  and   the   point   6   at   d^ 
and  the  mile  square,  A  6,  has  become 
the  mile   rhombic,    B    d^  of  the   same 
area;  and  if  there  were  a  circle  drawn 
in  the  square  A  h,  it  will  become  the 
fiat  ellipse  in  B  df,  and  thin  ellipse  in  C  /,  successively. 

0.  Compressed,  thinks  Professor  Tyndall,  one  way,  and 
stretched  tihe  other! 


Pig.ib 
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But  the  Professor  lias  never  so  much  as  understood 
what  **  stretching  "  means.  He  thinks  that  ice  won't  stretch  I 
Does  he  suppose  treacle,  or  oil,  nill  ?  The  brilliant  natural 
philosopher  has  actually,  all  through  his  two  books  on  gla- 
ciers,* confused  viscosity  vrith  elasticity!  You  can  stretch  a 
piece  of  Indian -rubber,  but  you  can  only  diffuse  treacle, 
or  oil,  or  water, 

'*But  you  can  draw  these  out  into  a  narrow  stream* 
whereas  you  cannot  pull  the  icel*' 

No;  neither  can  you  pull  water,  can  you?  In  com- 
pressing any  substance,  you  can  apply  any  force  you  like; 
but  in  extending  it,  you  can  only  apply  force  less  than 
that  with  which  its  particles  cohere.  You  can  pull  honey 
into  a  thin  string,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  comb;  let  it 
be  candied,  and  you  can't  pull  it  into  a  thin  string.  Does 
that  make  it  less  a  viscous  substance?  You  can't  stretch 
mortar  either.  It  cracks  even  in  the  hod,  as  it  is  heaped. 
Is  it,  therefore,  less  fluent  or  manageable  in  the  mass  ? 

7.  Whereas  the  curious  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  in 
precise  contrariety  to  JMr.  Tyndall's  idea,  ice  (glacier  ice, 
that  is  to  say)  wiU  stretch ;  *  and  that  treacle  or  water 
won't !  and  that's  just  the  plague  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  glacier  question^ — ^that  the  incomprehensible,  unten- 
able, indescribable  ice  wiU  both  squeeze  and  open ;  and  is 
slipping  through  your  fingers  all  the  time  besides,  by  melt- 
ing away.  You  can't  deal  with  it  as  a  simple  fluid ;  and 
still  less  as  a  simple  solid.  And  instead  of  having  less 
power  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  its  bed 
than  water,  it  has  much  more; — a  great  deal  more  of  it 
will  subside  into  a  deep  place,  and  ever  so  much  of  it 
melt  in  passing  over  a  shallow  one ;  and  the  centre,  at 
whatever  rate  it  moves,  will  supply  itself  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  sides,  instead  of  raging  round,  like  a  stream  in 
back-water. 

8.  However,  somehow,  I  miist  contrive  to  deal  at  least 

*  [Qlacitrt  of  the  Aip*  (1860)  and  Form*  ^  iTaitr  (1872)0 

'  [C«mpaFe  ch.  rl  g  15  n,,  p.  164,]  •' 
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with  the  sure  £tfct  that  the  velocity  of  it  is  progressively 
greater  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  and  from  the  bottom 
to  the  surface. 

Now  it  is  the  last  of  these  progressive  increments  which 
is  of  chief  importance  to  my  present  purpose. 

For  my  own  conviction  on  the  matter; — mind»  not 
theory^  for  a  man  can  always  avoid  constructing  theories, 
but  cannot  possibly  help  his  conviction,  and  may  some- 
times feel  it  right  to  state  them, — ^my  own  conviction  is 
that  the  ice,  when'  it  is  of  any  considerable  depth,  no  more 
moves  over  the  bottom  than  the  lower  particles  of  a  running 
stream  of  hcmey  or  treacle  move  over  a  plate;  but  that, 
in  entire  rest  at  the  bottom,  except  so  fiEur  as  it  is  moved 
by  dissolution,  it  increases  in  velocity  to  the  surfiu^  in  a 
curve  of  the  nature  of  a  parabola,  or  of  a  logarithmic 
curve,  capable  of  being  infinitely  prolonged,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  depth  of  the  ice  increasing  to  infinity. 

9.  But  it  is  now  my  fixed  principle  not  to  care  what 
I  think,  when  a  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  looking,  or 
measuring.  So,  not  having  any  observations  of  my  own 
on  this  matter,  I  seek  what  hdip  may  be  had  elsewhere; 
and  find  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Professor  Tyndall's 
Glaciers  of  the  A^s^  two  most  valuable  observations,  made 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  danger, .  calmly  en- 
countered by  the  author,  and  grumblingly  by  his  guide, — 
danger  consisting  in  the  exposure  to  a  somewhat  close  and 
well-supported  fire  of  round  and  grape  from  the  glacier  of 
the  G^ant,  which  objected  to  having  its  velocity  measured. 
But  I  find  the  relation  of  these  adventures  so  much  dis- 
tract  me   from  the  matter  in   hand,  that   I   must  digress 

1  [Chapter  XI.  of  Part  II. ;  pp.  289  9eq. :  ''The  guide's  attention  had  been  divided 
between  his  work  and  his  safety^  and  he  had  to  retreat  more  than  a  dozen  times  from 
the  falUng  boulders  and  debris.  J,  on  the  other  hand  ...  I  took  my  axe,  placed  a 
stake  and  an  auger  against  my  hearty  buttoned  my  coat  upon  them,  and  cut  an 
obliqne  staircase  up  the  wall  of  ice^  until  I  reached  a  height  of  fort^  feet  from  the 
bottom.  Here  the  position  of  the  stake  being  determined  bv  Mr.  Hirst^  who  was  at 
the  theodolite,  I  pierced  the  ice  with  the  auger,  drove  in  tne  stake^  and  descended 
without  injury.  During  the  whole  operation^  however^  my  guide  growled  audibly  " 
(p.  290).] 
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briefly  into   some  notice  of  the   general  literary   structure 
of  this  remarkable  book. 

10.  Professor  Tyndall  never  fails  to  observe  with  com- 
placency, and  to  describe  to  his  approving  readers,  how 
unclouded  the  luminous  harmonies  of  his  reason,  imagi- 
nation^  and  fancy  remained,  under  conditions  which,  he 
rightly  concludes,  would  have  been  disagreeably  exciting, 
or  even  distinctly  disturbing,  to  less  courageous  persons. 
And  indeed  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  my  success- 
fullest  observations  have  always  been  made  while  lying  all 
my  length  on  the  softest  grass  I  could  find ;  ^  and  after 
assuring  myself  with  extreme  caution  that  if  I  chanced 
to  go  to  sleep  (which  in  the  process  of  very  profound 
observations  I  usually  do,  at  least  of  an  afternoon),  I 
am  in  no  conceivable  peril  beyond  that  of  an  ant-bite< 
Nevertheless,  the  heroic  Professor  does  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  sufficiently  recognize  the  universality  of  the  power  of 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  gentlemen  to  retain 
their  mental  faculties  under  circumstances  even  of  more 
serious  danger  than  the  crumbling  of  a  glacier  moraine ;  and 
to  think  with  quickness  and  precision,  when  the  chances  of 
death  preponderate  considerably,  or  even  conclusively,  over 
those  of  life.  Nor  does  Professor  Tyndall  seem  to  have 
observ^ed  that  the  gentlemen  possessing  this  very  admirable 
power  in  any  high  degree,  do  not  usually  think  their  own 
emotions,  or  absence  of  emotions,  proper  subjects  of  printed 
history,  and  pubUc  demonstration, 

11.  Nevertheless,  when  a  national  philosopher,  under 
showers  of  granite  grape,  places  a  stake  and  auger  against 
his  heart,  buttons  his  coat  upon  them,  and  cuts  himself  an 
oblique  staircase  up  a  wall  of  ice,  nearly  vertical,  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet  from  the  bottom;  and  there,  unbutton- 
ing his  coat  J  pierces  the  ice  with  his  auger,  drives  in  his 
stake,  and  descends  ^vithout  injury,  though  during  the 
whole  operation  his  guide  "growls  audibly/'  we  are  bound 
to   admit   his    claim    to   a   scientific    Victoria   Cross — or   at 


1  [Comitftre  Vol  V,  p.  IM  aad  n.] 
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least  crosslet,  —  and  even  his  right  to  walk  about  in  our 
London  drawing-rooms  in  a  gracefully  cruciferous  costume; 
while  I  have  no  doubt  ako  that  many  of  his  friends  wiU 
be  interested  in  such  metaphysical  particulars  and  examples 
df  serene  mental  analysis  as  he  may  choose  to  give  them 
in  the  course  of  his  autobiography.  But  the  Professor 
ought  more  clearly  to  imderstand  that  scientific  writing  is 
one  thing,  and  pleasant  autobiography  another;  and  though 
an  officer  may  not  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  a  battle 
without  involving  some  statement  of  his  personal  share  in 
it,  a  scientific  observer  might  with  entire  ease,  and  much 
convenience  to  the  public,  have  published  The  Gladers  of 
the  Alps  in  two  coincident,  but  not  coalescing,  branches — 
like  the  glaciers  of  the  Giant  and  L^chaud ;  and  that  out 
of  the  present  inch  and  a  half  thickness  of  the  volume,  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  might  at  once  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Giant  glacier  of  the  autobiography,  and  the  remaining 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  minor  current  of  scientific  ob- 
servation, which,  like  the  Glacier  de  Ldchaud,  appears  to  be 
characterized  by  **  the  comparative  shaUowness  of  the  upper 
portion,"  *  and  by  its  final  reduction  to  "  a  driblet  measure 
ing  about  one-tenth  of  its  former  transverse  dimensions," 

12-  It  is  true  that  the  book  is  already  di\ided  into  two 
portions, — the  one  described  as  "chiefly  narrative,"  and  the 
other  as  "chiefly  scientific/'  The  chiefly  narrative  portion 
is,  indeed,  full  of  very  interesting  matter  fully  justifying  its 
title;  as,  for  instance,  "We  tumbled  so  often  in  the  soft 
snow,  and  our  clothes  and  boots  were  so  full  of  it,  that 
we  thought  we  might  as  well  try  the  sitting  posture  in 
sliding  down.  We  did  so,  and  descended  with  extraordinary 
velocity"  (p.  116).  Or  again:  "We  had  some  tea,  which 
had  been  made  at  the  Montanvert,  and  carried  up  to  the 
Grand  Mulcts  in  a  bottle.  My  memory  of  that  tea  is  not 
pleasant "  (p.  78).  Or  in  higher  strains  of  scientific  wit  and 
pathos:  "As  I  looked  at  the  objects  which  had  how  become 

•  Olaeien  of  the  Alfo^p,  MB. 
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80  <Wmi1my  to  me,  I  felt  that,  though  not  viscous^  the  ice 
did  not  lack  the  quality  of  adhesiveness,  and  I  felt  a  little 
sad  at  the  prospect  of  bidding  it  so  soon  farewell  **  [p.  88]. 

18.  But  the  merely  romantic  readers  of  this  secticm,  rich 
though  it  be  in  s^itiment  and  adventure,  will  find  lliem- 
selves  every  now  and  then  arrested  by  pools,  as  it  were,  of 
almost  impassable  scientific  depth — such  as  the  descriptioii 
of  a  rock  ^evidently  to  be  regarded  as  an  assemblage  of 
m^nets,  or  as  a  single  magnet  full  of  consequent  points" 
(p.  140).  While,  on  the  otiier  hand,  when  in  the  course 
of  my  own  work,  finding  myself  pressed  for  time,  and  eager 
to  collect  every  scrap  of  ascertained  data  accessible  to  me, 
I  turn  hopefully  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  ''chiefly 
scientific "  section  of  the  volume,  I  think  it  hard  upon  me 
that  I  must  read  through  three  pages  of  narrative  describ- 
ing the  Professor's  dangers  and  address,  before  I  can  get 
at  the  two  observations  which  are  the  sum  of  the  scientific 
contents  of  the  chapter,  yet  to  the  first  of  which  ''  unfortu* 
natdy  some  uncertainty  attached  itself"  [p.  290],  and  the 
second  of  which  is  wanting  in  precisely  the  two  points  which 
would  have  made  it  serviceable.  First,  it  does  not  give  the 
rate  of  velocity  at  the  base,  but  five  feet  above  the  base; 
and,  secondly,  it  gives  only  three  measurements  of  motion. 
Had  it  given  four,  we  could  have  drawn  the  curve;  but  we 
can  draw  any  curve  we  like  through  three  points. 

14.  I  will  try  the  three  points,  however,  with  the  most 
probable  curve;  but  this  being  a  tedious  business,  will  re- 
serve it  for  a  separate  chapter,^  which  readers  may  skip  if 
they  choose:  and  insert,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  any 
who  may  have  been  left  too  doubtful  by  the  abrupt  close 
of  my  second  chapter,  this  postscript,  written  the  other 
day  irfter  watching  the  streamlets  on  the  outlying  fells  of 
Shap. 

15.  Think  what  would  be  the  real  result,  if  any  stream 
among  our  British  hills  at  this  moment  were  cutting  its 
bed  deeper. 

1  [See  ch.  vi.  §  1  (below,  p.  166).] 
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t     er  to  do  so^  it  must  of  course  annually  be  able 

ve  the  entire  zone   of  debris  moved   down  to    its 

the  hiUs  on  each  side  of  it — and  somewhat  more, 

iny  Yorkshire  or  Highland  stream  you  happen  to 

to    example ;  and  think  what  quantity  of  debris  must 

Uy   moved,    on    the   hill    surfaces    which    feed    its 

ters,      lemember  that  a  lamb  cannot  skip  on  their  slopes, 

t  it  stirs  with  its  hoofs  some  stone  or  grain  of  dust  which 

I  re  or  less  roU  or  move  downwards.     That  no  shower 

can  fall — no  wreath  of  snow  melt,  without  moving 

!  quantity  <      lUst  downwards.     And  that  no  frost  can 

eiK   up,   without   materially   loosening   some   vast    ledges 

I       crag,  and  innumerable  minor  ones ;  nor  without  causing 
fall  of  others  as  vast,  or  as  innumerable*     Make  now 
1       e    effort    to    conceive    the   quantity    of  rock    and    dust 
2d  annually,  lower,  past  any  given  level  traced  on  the 
I         ^  of  any  considerable  mountain  stream,  over  the  area 
It  drains — say,  for  example,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ken  above 
Kendal,  or  of  the  Wharfe  above  Bolton  Abbey. 

16.  Then,  if  either  of  those  streams  were  cutting  their 
beds  deeper, — ^that  quantity  of  rock,  and  something  more, 
must  be  annually  carried  down  by  their  force,  past  Kendal 
bridge,  and  Bolton  stepping-stones.  Which  you  will  find 
would  occasion  phenomena  very  astonishing  indeed  to  the 
good  people  of  Kendal  and  Wharfedale. 

17.  "But  it  need  not  be  carried  down  past  the  stepping- 
stones,"  you  say — "it  may  be  deposited  somewhere  above." 
Yes,  that  is  precisely  so; — and  wherever  it  is  deposited,  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  or  of  some  tributary  streamlet,  is  being 
raised.  Nobody  notices  the  raising  of  it; — another  stone 
or  two  among  the  wide  shingle — a  tongue  of  sand  an  inch 
or  two  broader  at  the  burnside — who  can  notice  that? 
Four  or  five  years  pass; — a  flood  comes; — and  Farmer  So- 
and-So's  field  is  covered  with  slimy  ruin.  And  Farmer 
So-and-So's  field  is  an  inch  higher  than  it  was,  for  ever- 
more— but  who  notices  that?  The  shingly  stream  has  gone 
back  into  its  bed:  here  and  there  a  whiter  stone  or  two 
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gleams  among  its  pebbles,  but  next  year  the  water  stain 
has  darkened  them  like  the  rest,  and  the  bed  is  just  as  far 
bek>w  the  level  of  the  field  as  it  was.  And  your  careless 
geologist  says,  ''What  a  powerful  stream  it  is,  and  how 
deeply  it  is  cutting  its  bed  through  the  glen ! " 

18.  Now,  carry  out  this  principle  for  existing  glaciers. 
If  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni  were  cutting  their  b^  deeper, 
either  tiie  annual  line  of  debris  of  th6  Mont  Blanc  range 
on  its  north  side  must  be  annually  carried  down  past  the 
Pont  Pelissier;  or  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  must  be  in 
process  of  filling  up,  while  the  ravines  at  its  sides  are  being 
eut  down  deeper.  Will  any  geologist,  supporting  the  modem 
glacial  theories,  venture  to  send  me,  for  the  next  number 
of  DeucaUoUf  his  idea,  on  this  latter,  by  him  inevitable, 
hypothesis,  of  the  profile  of  the  bottom  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  a  thousand  years 
hence? 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  VALLEY  OF  CLUSE 

1.  What  strength  of  faith  men  have  in  each  other;  and 
how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  be  independent  in  thought, 
however  hard  they  try !  Not  that  they  ever  ought  to  be ; 
but  they  should  know,  better  than  they  do,  the  incum> 
brance  that  the  false  notions  of  others  is  to  them. 

Touching  this  matter  of  glacial  grinding  action ;  you 
will  find  eveiy  recent  writer  taking  up,  without  so  much 
as  a  thought  of  questioning  it,  the  notion  adopted  at  first 
careless  sight  of  a  glacier  stream  by  some  dull  predecessor 
of  all  practical  investigation — that  the  milky  colour  of  it  is 
all  produced  by  dust  ground  off  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 
And  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  any  one  of  the  Alpine 
Club  men,  who  are  boasting  perpetually  of  their  dangers 
from  falling  stones;  nor  even  to  professors  impeded  in  their 
most  important  observations  by  steady  fire  of  granite  grape,^ 
that  falling  stones  may  probably  knock  their  edges  off  when 
they  strike;  and  that  moving  banks  and  fields  of  moraine, 
leagues  long,  and  leagues  square,  of  which  every  stone  is 
shifted  a  foot  forward  every  day  on  a  surface  melting 
beneath  them,  must  in  such  shifting  be  liable  to  attrition 
enough  to  produce  considerably  more  dust,  and  that  of  the 
finest  kind,  than  any  glacier  stream  carries  down  with  it* — 
not  to  speak  of  processes  of  decomposition  accelerated,  on 
all  services  liable  to  them,  by  alternate  action  of  frost  and 
fierce  sunshine. 

2.  But  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  attempts  to  determine 

^  [See  above^  p.  142.] 

'  [Id  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  here  notes  the  implied  argument :  ''  ther^ore 
the  bed  must  be  filling  up."] 
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eren  the  first  data  on  which  the  question  of  attrition  must 
be  dealt  with.  I  put  it,  in  simplicity,  at  the  close  of  last 
chapter.  But,  in  its  fiill  extent,  the  inquiry  ought  not  to 
be  made  merely  of  the  bed  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons; 
but  of  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to 
Greneva;  in  which  the  really  important  points  for  study  are 
the  action  of  its  waters  at  Font  Felissier; — at  the  falls 
below  Servoz ; — at  the  portal  of  Cluse ; — and  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  slope  of  the  Sal^ve. 

8.  For  these  four  points  are  the  places  where,  if  at  all^ 
sculptural  action  is  really  going  on  upon  its  bed:  at  those 
points,  if  at  all,  the  power  of  the  Second  ^ra,^  the  aera  of 
sculpture,  is  still  prolonged  into  this  human  day  of  ours. 
As  also  it  is  at  the  rapids  and  falls  of  all  swiftly  descend- 
ing rivers.  The  one  vulgar  and  vast  deception  of  Niagara* 
has  blinded  the  entire  race  of  modem  geologists  to  the 
primal  truth  of  mountain  form,  namely,  that  the  rapids 
and  cascades  of  their  streams  indicate,  not  points  to  which 
the  falls  have  receded,  but  places  where  the  remains  of 
once  colossal  cataracts  still  exist,  at  the  places  eternally 
(in  human  experience)  appointed  for  the  formation  of  such 
cataracts,  by  the  form  and  hardness  of  the  local  rocks.  The 
rapids  of  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and  the  Rhine,  obey  pre- 
cisely the  same  law  as  the  little  Wharfe  at  its  Strid,  or  as 
the  narrow  "rivus  aquae"'*  which,  under  a  bank  of  straw- 
berries in  my  own  tiny  garden,  has  given  me  perpetual 
trouble  to  clear  its  channel  of  the  stones  brought  doMrn  in 
flood,  while,  just  above,  its  place  of  picturesque  cascade  is 
determined  for  it  by  a  harder  bed  of  Coniston  flags,  and 
the  little  pool,  below  that  cascade,  never  encumbered  with 
stones  at  all. 

4.  Now  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  from  the  crest  of  the  Col 
de  Balme  to  Geneva,  has  a  fall  of  about  5000  feet;  and 
if  any  young  Oxford  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  is  minded 

^  [See  abore^  p.  118.] 

«  fCompare  below,  pp.  254,  370.1 

'  [From  Horace's  description  of  hii  little  farm :  Odes,  iii.  16,  29.] 
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to  do  a  piece  of  work  this  vacation,  which  in  his  old  age, 
when  he  comes  to  take  stock  of  himself,  and  edit  the  frag- 
ments of  himself,  as  I  am  now  sorrowfidly  doing,  he  will 
be  glad  to  have  done  (even  though  he  risked  neither  his 
own  nor  any  one  else's  life  to  do  it),  let  him  survey  that 
bed  accurately,  and  give  a  profile  of  it,  with  the  places  and 
natures  of  emergent  rocks,  and  the  ascertainable  depths  and 
dates  of  alluvium  cut  through,  or  in  course  of  deposition. 

5.  After  doing  this  piece  of  work  carefully,  he  will 
probably  find  some  valuable  ideas  in  his  head  concerning 
the  proportion  of  the  existing  stream  of  the  Arve  to  that 
which  once  flowed  from  the  glacier  which  deposited  the 
moraine  of  Les  Tines;  and  again,  of  that  torrent  to  the 
infinitely  vaster  one  of  the  glacier  that  deposited  the  great 
moraine  of  St.  Gervais ;  and  fiinally  of  both,  to  the  cliffs  of 
Cluse,  which  have  despised  and  resisted  them.  And  ideas 
which,  after  good  practical  work,  he  finds  in  his  head,  are 
likely  to  be  good  for  something:  but  he  must  not  seek 
for  them;  all  thoughts  worth  having,  come  like  sunshine, 
whether  we  will  or  no :  ^  the  thoughts  not  worth  having  are 
the  little  lucifer  matches  we  strike  ourselves. 

6.  And  I  hasten  the  publication  of  this  number  of 
Dcfiicalion^  to  advise  any  reader  who  cares  for  the  dreary 
counsel  of  an  old-fashioned  Alpine  traveller,  to  see  the 
Valley  of  Cluse  this  autumn,  if  he  may,  rather  than  any 
other  scene  among  the  Alps ; — ^for  if  not  already  destroyed, 
it  must  be  so,  in  a  few  months  more,  by  the  railway  which 
is  to  be  constructed  through  it,  for  the  transport  of  Euro- 
pean human  diluvium.  The  following  note  of  my  last 
walk  there,*  written  for  my  autumn  lectures,  may  be  worth 
preserving  among  the  shingle  of  my  scattered  work. 

7.  I  had  been,  for  six  months  in  Italy,  never  for  a 
single  moment  quit  of  liability  to  interruption  of  thought. 

1  [Compare  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  §  46  (Vol.  XVIII.   p.  259).] 

*  [Part  II. ;  issued  in  October  1875.  For  the  construction  of  the  railway,  see 
Vol.  XVm.  D.  25  n.] 

'  [In  October  1874 :  see  the  passages  from  Ruskin's  diary  given  in  Vol.  XXIII. 
p.  li.] 
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By  day  or  night,  whenever  I  was  awake,  in  the  streets  of 
every  city,  there  were  entirely  monstrous  and  inhuman  noises 
in  perpetual  recurrence.     The   violent   rattle  of  carriages,^ 
driven  habitually  in  brutal  and  senseless  haste,  or  creaking 
and  thundering  under  loads  too  great  for  their  cattle,  urg^ 
on  by  perpetual  roars  and  shouts :  wild  bellowing  and  howl- 
ing  of  obscene  wretches  far   into   the   night:   clashing   of 
church  bells,  in  the  morning,  dashed  into  reckless  discord, 
from  twenty  towers  at  once,  as  if  rung  by  devils  to  defy 
and  destroy  the  quiet  of  God's  sky,  and  mock  the  laws  of 
His  harmony:  filthy,  stridulous  shrieks  and  squeaks,  reach- 
ing for  miles  into  the  quiet  air,  from  the  railroad  stations 
at  every  gate:  and  the  vociferation,  endless,  and  frantic,  of 
a  passing  populace  whose  every  word  was  in  mean  passion, 
or  in   unclean  jest.     Living  in  the  midst  of  this,  and  of 
vulgar  sights  more  horrible  than  the  sounds,  for  six  months, 
I  found  myself — suddenly,   as  in   a  dream — ^walking  again 
alone  through  the  Valley  of  Cluse,  unchanged  since  I  knew 
it  first,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  quite  forty  years  ago; 
— and  in  perfect  quiet,  and  with  the  priceless  completion 
of  quiet,  that  I   had  no  fear  of  any  outcry  or  other  base 
disturbance  of  it.* 

8.  But  presently,  as  I  walked,  the  calm  was  deepened, 
instead  of  interrupted,  by  a  murmur — ^first  low,  as  of  bees, 
and  then  rising  into  distinct  harmonious  chime  of  deep 
bells,  ringing  in  true  cadences — but  I  could  not  tell  where. 
The  cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  Valley  of  Cluse  vary  from 
1500  to  above  2000  feet  in  height ;  and,  without  abso- 
lutely echoing  the  chime,  they  so  accepted,  prolonged,  and 
diffused  it,  that  at  first  I  thought  it  came  from  a  village 
high  up  and  far  away  among  the  hills  ;  then  presently  it 
came  down  to  me  as  if  from  above  the  cliff  under  which  I 
was  walking;  then  I  turned  about  and  stood  still,  wonder- 
ing; for  the  whole  valley  was  filled  with  the  sweet  sound, 

^  [Raskin  in  his  copy  notes  this  passage  as  applying  to  Florence.] 

'  [The  last  words  are  here  altered  in  accordance  with  Raskin's  marking  in  his  copy. 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  his  care  in  revision,  the  earlier  reading  being,  "  that  I 

was  without  fear  of  any  outcry  or  base  disturbance  of  it"] 
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entirely  without  local  or  conceivable  origin :  and  only  after 
some  twenty  minutes'  walk,  the  depth  of  tones,  gradually 
increasing,  showed  me  that  they  came  from  the  tower  ci 
Maglans  in  front  of  me ;  but  when  I  actually  got  into  the 
village,  the  clifis  on  the  other  side  so  took  up  the  ringing, 
that  I  again  thought  for  some  moments  I  was  wrong. 

Perfectly  beautiful,  all  the  while,  the  sound,  and  exqui- 
sitely varied, — ^from  ancient  bells  of  perfect  tone  and  senes, 
rung  with  decent  and  jo3rful  art. 

"What  are  the  bells  ringing  so  to-day  for, — ^it  is  no 
f§te  ? "  I  asked  of  a  woman  who  stood  watching  at  a  garden 
gate. 

"For  a  baptism,  sir." 

And  so  I  went  on,  and  heard  them  fading  back,  and  lost 
among  the  same  bewildering  answers  of  the  mountain  air. 

9.  Now  that  half-hour's  walk  was  to  me,  and  I  think 
would  have  been  to  every  man  of  ordinarily  well-trained 
human  and  Christian  feeling — I  do  not  say  merely  worth 
the  whole  six  months  of  my  previous  journey  in  Italy; — 
it  was  a  reward  for  the  endurance  and  horror  of  the  six 
months'  previous  journey ;  but,  as  many  here  may  not  know 
what  the  place  itself  is  like,  and  may  think  I  am  making 
too  much  of  a  little  pleasant  bell-ringing,  I  must  tell  you 
what  the  Valley  of  Cluse  is  in  itself. 

10.  Of  "Cluse,"  the  closed  valley, — not  a  ravine,  but  a 
winding  plain,  between  very  great  mountains,  rising  for  the 
most  part  in  cliffs — but  cliffs  which  retire  one  behind  the 
other  above  slopes  of  pasture  and  forest.  (Now  as  I  am 
writing  this  passage  in  a  country  parsonage — of  Cowley, 
near  Uxbridge,^ — I  am  first  stopped  by  a  railroad  whistle 
two  minutes  and  a  half  long,^  and  then  by  the  rumble  and 
grind  of  a  slow  train,  which  prevents  me  from  hearing  my 
own  words,  or  being  able  to  think,  so  that  I  must  simply 
wait  for  ten  minutes,  till  it  is  past.) 

*  Counted  by  watch,  for  I  knew  by  its  manner  it  would  last,  and 
meuared  it. 

^  [The  diary  shows  a  yisit  to  his  friends  the  HiUiards  at  Cowley  in  June  1875.] 
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It  being  past,  I  can  go  on.  Slopes  of  pasture  and  forest, 
I  5aid»  mingled  with  arable  land,  in  a  way  which  you  can 
only  at  present  see  in  Savoy;  that  is  to  say,  you  have 
walnut  and  fruit  trees  of  great  age,  mixed  with  oak,  beech, 
and  pine,  as  they  all  choose  to  grow — it  seems  as  if  the 
fruit  trees  planted  themselves  as  freely  as  the  pines,  I 
imagine  this  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  cultivation  of  very 
ancient  date  under  entirely  natural  laws;  if  a  plum-tree  or 
a  wahiut  planted  itself,  it  was  allowed  to  grow ;  if  it  came 
in  the  way  of  anything  or  anybody,  it  would  be  cut  down ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  trees  grew  as  they  liked ;  and  the 
fields  were  cultivated  round  them  in  such  spaces  as  the 
rocks  left ; — ploughed,  where  the  level  admitted,  with  a 
ploughshare  lightly  constructed,  but  so  huge  that  it  looks 
more  like  the  beak  of  a  trireme  than  a  plough,  two  oxen 
forcing  it  to  heave  aside  at  least  two  feet  depth  of  the 
light  earth ; — no  fences  anywhere ;  winding  field  walks,  or 
rock  paths,  from  cottage  to  cottage ;  these  last  not  of  the 
luxurious  or  trim  Bernese  t3rpe,  nor  yet  comfortless  chalets; 
but  sufficient  for  orderly  and  virtuous  life;  in  outer  aspect, 
beautiful  exceedingly,  just  because  their  steep  roofs,  white 
walls,  and  wandering  vines  had  no  pretence  to  perfectness, 
but  were  wild  as  their  hills.  All  this  pastoral  country 
lapped  into  inlets  among  the  cliffs,  vast  belts  of  larch  and 
pine  cresting  or  crowding  the  higher  ranges,  whose  green 
meadows  change  as  they  rise,  into  mossy  slopes,  and  fade 
away  at  last  among  the  grey  ridges  of  rock  that  are  soonest 
silvered  with  autunmal  snow. 

11.  The  ten-miles'  length  of  this  valley,  between  Cluse 
and  St.  Martin's,  include  more  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty 
and  mountain  power  than  all  the  poets  of  the  world  have 
imagined ;  ^  and  present  more  decisive  and  trenchant  questions 
respecting  mountain  structure  than  all  the  philosophers  of 
the  world  could  answer :  yet  the  only  object  which  occupies 


r 


^  PThe  valley,  sayi  Raskin  elsewhere,  is  ''worth  many  Ohamounis''  (Vol.  XXII. 
00).     For  other  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  VI.  pp.  183,  dOl ;  and  Fnrterita,  L 
194,  IL  §  214.] 
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the  mind  of  the  European  travelling  public  respecting  it,  is 
to  get  through  it,  if  possible,  under  the  hour. 

12,  I  spoke  with  sorrow,  deeper  than  my  words  attempted 
to  express,  in  my  first  Lecture/  of  the  Wind  rushing  of  our 
best  youth  through  the  noblest  scenery  of  the  Alps,  without 
once  glancing  at  it,  that  they  might  amuse,  or  kill>  them- 
selves on  their  snow.  That  the  claims  of  all  sweet  pastoral 
beauty,  of  all  pious  domestic  life,  for  a  moment's  pause  of 
admiration  or  sympathy,  should  be  unfelt,  in  the  zest  and 
sparkle  of  boy's  vanity  in  summer  play,  may  be  natural*  at 
all  times ;  and  inevitable  while  our  youth  remain  ignorant 
of  art,  and  defiant  of  religion ;  but  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  when  every  eye  is  busied  with  the  fires  in  the 
Moon  and  the  shadows  in  the  Sun,  no  eye  should  occupy 
itself  with  the  ravines  of  its  own  world,  nor  with  the 
shadows  which  the  sun  casts  on  the  cliffs  of  them ;  that 
the  simplest,^ — I  do  not  say  problems,  but  bare  facts,  of 
structui'e, — should  still  be  unrepresented,  and  the  utmost 
difficulties  of  rock  history  untouched ;  while  dispute,  and 
babble,  idler  than  the  chafed  pebbles  of  the  wavering  *  beach, 
clink,  jar,  and  jangle  on  from  year  to  year  in  vain, — ^surely 
this,  in  our  great  University,  I  am  bound  to  declare  to  be 
blameful,  and  to  ask  you,  witli  more  than  an  artist's  wonder, 
why  this  fair  Valley  of  Cluse  is  now  closed  indeed,  and  for- 
saken, "  clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; ''  * 
and,  with  all  an  honest  inquirer's  indignation,  to  challenge — 
in  the  presence  of  our  Master  of  Geology,  happily  one  of 
its  faithful  and  true  teachers,^  the  Speakers  concerning  the 

*  Mr.  Prestwich.  I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  too  late  and  vain  grati- 
tude, the  kindness  and  constancy  of  the  assistance  given  me,  on  all 
occasions,  when  I  asked  it,  by  his  lamented  predecessor  in  the  Oxford 
Professorship  of  Geology,  Mr.  Phillips.^ 

^  [See  above,  p.  103.] 

'  [In  his  copy  Rutkin  here  writes,  '^basely  natural  onlv."] 

'  [In  bis  copy  Ruskiu  thus  explains  the  epithet :  "  beacn  advancing  or  receding 

with  storm."] 

«  [Keats,  Eve  qf  St.  Agnes;  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XYII.  p.  258.] 

*rSir  Joseph  Prestwich  (1812>1896),  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford,  1874-1888. 

For  John  Phillips  (1800-1874),  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  232 ;  and  below,  pp.  276,  278,  286.] 
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Arth, — ^ihe  geologists,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  Europe 
and  America, — either  to  explain  to  you  the  structure  or 
leolptare  of  this*  renownedest  cliff  in  all  the  Alps,  under 
vliich  Tell  leaped  ashore ;  ^  or  to  assign  valid  reason  for  the 
frins  in  the  pebbles  which  every  Scotch  lassie  wears  for  her 
OTinnofi  jewellery.' 

*  The  cliff  between  Floelen  and  Brunnen,  on  the  Lake  of  Uri,  of  whieh 
Tmrmt^u  dimwing*  wai  ezhiUted  at  this  lecture. 


^  |Vor  an  intended  paMige  in  which  Rnikin  hegan  to  ezpldn  hb  challenge  here, 
•  Wkw,  pu  30Bl1 

s  rOnuaiw  L^eiurei  on  AH,  S  106  (VoL  XX.  p.  102) ;  and  the  doting  words  of 
e  int  ^une  of  DiMeMm  (below,  p.  202).] 

•  pfe,  70  In  Rttddn's  Exhibition  of  1878:  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  460,  and  Plate  XXIV.] 


CHAPTER  VI 

OF  BUTl-ER  AND   HONEY » 

1,  The  last  chapter^  being  properly  only  a  continuation  of 
the  postscript  to  the  fourth,  has  delayed  me  so  long  from 
my  question  as  to  ice-curves,  that  I  cannot  get  room  for 
the  needful  diagrams  and  text  in  this  number:^  which  is 
perhaps  fortunate,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  better  first  to 
explain  to  the  reader  more  fully  why  the  ascertainment  of 
this  curve  of  vertical  motion  is  so  desirable. 

To  which  explanation,  very  clear  definition  of  some 
carelessly  used  terms  vnll  be  essential. 

2.  The  extremely  scientific  Professor  I'yndall  always  uses 
the  terms  Plastic,  and  Viscous,  as  if  they  were  synonymous. 
But  they  express  entirely  different  conditions  of  matter. 
The  first  is  the  term  proper  to  be  used  of  the  state  of 
butter,  on  which  you  can  stamp  whatever  you  choose ;  and 
the  stamp  will  stay;  the  second  expresses  that  of  honey, 
on  which  you  can  indeed  stamp  what  you  choose ;  but  the 
stamp  melts  away  forthwith. 

And  of  viscosity  itself  there  are  two  distinct  varieties — 
one  glutinous,  or  gelatinous,  like  that  of  treacle  or  tapioca 
soup;  and  the  other  simply  adhesive,  like  that  of  mercury 
or  melted  lead. 

And  of  both  plasticity  and  viscosity  there  are  infinitely 
various  degrees  in  different  substances,  from  the  perfect 
and  absolute  plasticity  of  gold,  to  the  fragile,  and  imper- 
fect, but  to  man  more  precious  than  any  quantity  of  gold, 

^  [This  chapter  also  emhodies  passages  from  the  lecture  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion :  see  helow^  p.  163  n.l 

s  [Nor  did  he  afterwards  include  them  in  any  later  numher  of  DeueaUon,  There 
are  dWrams  and  text,  dealing  with  the  subject,  in  the  MS.  material ;  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  in  form  for  publication.] 
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plasticity  of  day,  and^  most  precious  of  all,  the  blunt  and 
dull  plaisticity  of  dou^;  and  again,  from  tiie  vigorous  and 
binding  viscosity  of  stiff  glue,  to  llie  softening  viscosity  of 
oil,  and  tender  viscosity  of  old  wine.  I  am  obliged  tli^re* 
fore  to  ask  my  readers  to  leam,  and  observe  very  careftiUy 
in  our  future  work,  these  following  definitions. 

Ploitic. — Capable  of  change  of  form  under  external  force, 
without  any  loss  of  continuity  of  substance ;  and  of  retarn^ 
mg  afterwards  the  form  impofed  on  it. 

Gold  is  the  most  perfectly  plastic  substance  we  com- 
monly know;  clay,  butter,  etc,  being  more  coarsely  and 
ruggedly  plastic,  and  only  in  certain  consistencies  or  at  cer- 
tain temperatures. 

Viscous. — Capable  of  change  of  form  under  external 
force,  but  not  of  retaining  the  form  imposed;  being  languidly 
obedient  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  necessarily  declining 
to  the  lowest  possible  level, — as  lava,  treacle,  or  honey. 

Ductile. — Capable  of  being  extended  by  traction  without 
loss  of  continuity  of  substance.  Gold  is  both  plastic  and 
ductile;  but  clay,  plastic  only,  not  ductile;  while  most 
melted  metals  are  ductile  only,  but  not  plastic. 

MaUeahle. — Plastic  only  under  consid€a*able  force. 

8.  We  must  never  let  any  of  these  words  entangle,  as 
necessary,  the  idea  belonging  to  another. 

A  plastic  substance  is  not  necessarily  ductile,  though 
gold  is  both;  a  viscous  substance  is  not  necessarily  ductile, 
though  treacle  is  both ;  and  the  quality  of  elasticity,  though 
practically  inconsistent  with  the  character  either  of  a  plastic 
body,  or  a  viscous  one,  may  enter  both  the  one  and  the 
other  as  a  gradually  superadded  or  interferent  condition, 
in  certain  states  of  congelation;  as  in  Indian-rubber,  glass, 
sealing-wax,  asphalt,  or  basalt. 

I  think  the  number  of  substances  I  have  named  in  this 
last  sentence,  and  the  number  of  entirely  different  states 
which  in  an  instant  will  suggest  themselves  to  you,  as 
characteristic  of  each,  at,  and  above,  its  freezing  or  solidify- 
ing point,  may  show  at  once  how  careful  we  should  be  in 
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Only  at  all  events,  towards  the  close  of  the  year>  the 
mass  enclosed  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig,  9  wiU  have  sunk 
into  some  accommodation  of  itself  to  the  hollow  bottom  of 
the  crater,  as  represented  by  the  continuous  line  in  Fig,  10. 
And,  over  that,  the  next  Avinter  will  again  heap  the  snow 
to  the  cup-brim,  to  be  reduced  in  the  following  summer; 
but  now  through  two  diiferent  states  of  consistence,  to  the 
hulk  limited  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  10. 

10.  In  a  sequence  of  six  years,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
a  series  of  beds  approximately  such  as  in  Fig.  1 1 ;— approxi- 
mately observe,  I  say  always,  being  myself  whoUy  unable 
to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  the  question,  and  only 
gi\Tng  the  diagram  for  simplest  basis  of  future  investiga- 
tion, by  the  first  man  of  mathematical  knowledge  and 
practical  common-sense,  who  will  leave  off  labouring  for 
the  contradiction  of  his  neighbours,  and  apply  himself  to 
the  hitherto  despised  toil  of  the  ascertainment  of  facts. 
And  when  he  has  determined  what  the  positions  of  the 
strata  will  be  in  a  perfectly  uniform  cup,  such  as  that  of 
which  the  half  is  represented  in  perspective  in  Fig-  12,  let 
him  next  inquire  what  would  have  happened  to  the  mass, 
if,  instead  of  being  deposited  in  a  cup  enclosed  on  aU  sides,  ; 
it  had  been  deposited  in  an  amphitheatre  open  on  one,  as 
in  the  section  shown  in  Fig,  12,  For  that  is  indeed  the 
first  radical  problem  to  be  determined  respecting  glacier 
motion. 

Difficult  enough,  if  approached  even  with  a  clear  head, 
and  open  heart ;  acceptant  of  all  help  from  former  observers, 
and  of  all  hints  from  nature  and  heaven;  but  very  totally 
insoluble,  when  approached  by  men  whose  poor  capacities 
for  original  thought  are  unsteadied  by  conceit,  and  pualysed 
by  envy. 

11.  In  my  next  plate  [XIII.],  I  have  given,  side  by  side, 
a  reduction,  to  half-scale,  of  part  of  Forbes's  exquisite  chart 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  published  in   1845,^  from  his   own 

^  [The  chart  was  issued  in  a  revised  form  in' the  second  edition  (1846)  of  Forbes's 
Traveii.] 
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survey  made  in  1842 ;  and  a  reproduction,  approximately 
in  ftcsimile,  of  Professor  Tyndall's  woodcut,  from  his  own 
''eye-sketch**  of  the  same  portion  of  the  glacier  ''as  seen 
from  the  cleft  station,  Tr^porte,**  published  in  I860.* 

That  Professor  Tyndall  is  unaUe  to  draw  anything  as 
seen  from  anywhere,  I  observe  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
self-congratulation  to  him;  such  inability  serving  farther 
to  establish  the  sense  of  his  proud  position  as  a  man  of 
science,  above  us  poor  artists,  who  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  able  with  some  accuracy  to  see,  and 
with  some  fidelity  to  represent^  what  we  wish  to  talk 
about.  But  when  he  found  himself  so  resplendently  in- 
artistic, in  the  eye-sketch  in  question,  that  the  expression 
of  his  scientific  vision  became,  for  less  scientific  persons,  only 
a  very  bad  map,  it  was  at  least  incumbent  on  his  Royally- 
social  Eminence  to  ascertain  whether  any  better  map  of 
the  same  places  had  been  published  before.  And  it  is 
indeed  dear,  in  other  places  of  his  book,  that  he  was 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  Forbes's  chart;  but  did  not 
care  to  refer  to  it  on  this  occasion,  because  it  contained 
the  correction  of  a  mistake  made  by  Forbes  in  1842,  which 
Professor  Tjoidall  wanted,  himself,  to  have  the  credit  of 
correcting;^  leaving  the  public  at  the  same  time  to  suppose 
it  had  never  been  corrected  by  its  author. 

12.  This  manner,  and  temper,  of  reticence,  with  its 
relative  personal  loquacity,  is  not  one  in  which  noble 
science  can  be  advanced ;  or  in  which  even  petty  science 
can  be  increased.  Had  Professor  Tyndall,  instead  of  seek- 
ing renoMm  by  the  exposition  of  Forbes's  few  and  minute 
mistakes,  availed  himself  modestly  of  Forbes's  many  and 
great  discoveries,  ten  years  of  arrest  by  futile  discussion 
and  foolish   speculation   might   have   been  avoided   in  the 

*  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  p.  369.  Observe  also  that  my  engraving,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduced  scale^  is  grievously  inferior  to  Forbes's  work; 
but  quite  effectually  and  satisfactorily  reproduces  Professor  Tyndall's,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  original. 

^  [See  Qlaeiert  ^f  the  Alp§,  p.  370.] 
XXVI.  L 
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annals  of  geology;  and  assuredly  it  would  not  have  been 
left  for  a  despised  artist  to  point  out  to  you,  this  eveningp 
the  one  circumstance  of  importance  in  glacier  structure 
which  Forbes  has  not  explained. 

IS.  You  may  perhaps  have  heard  I  have  been  found- 
ing my  artistic  instructions  lately  on  the  delineation  of  a 
jam-pot.^  Delighted  by  the  appearance  of  that  instructive 
object,  in  the  H6tel  du  Mont  Blanc,  at  St,  Martin's,  full 
of  Chamouni  honey,  of  last  year,  stiff  and  white,  I  found 
it  also  gave  me  command  of  the  best  possible  material  for 
examination  of  glacial  action  on  a  small  scale*^ 

Pouring  a  little  of  its  candied  contents  out  upon  my 
plate,  by  various  tilting  of  which  I  could  obtain  any  rate 
of  motion  I  wished  to  observe  in  the  viscous  stream;  and 
encumbering  the  sid^  and  centre  of  the  said  stream  with 
magnificent  moraines  composed  of  crumbs  of  toast,  I  was 
able,  looking  alternately  to  table  and  window,  to  compare 
the  visible  motion  of  the  mellifluous  glacier,  and  its  trans- 
ported toast,  with  a  less  traceable,  but  equally  constant, 
motion  of  the  glacier  of  Bionnassay,  and  its  transported 
granite.  And  I  thus  arrived  at  the  perception  of  the  con- 
dition of  glacial  structure,  which  though,  as  I  told  you  just 
now,'*  not,  I  believCj  hitherto  illustrated,  it  is  entirely  in  your 
power  to  illustrate  for  yourselves  in  the  following  manner. 

If  you  will  open  a  fresh  pot  of  hcmey  to-morrow  at 
Inreakfast,  and  take  out  a  good  tablenspoonM  of  it,  you 
*wiU  see,  of  course,  the  surfiaoe  generally  ebb  in  the  pot 
Put  the  table-spoonful  back  in  a  lump  at  one  side,  and 
you  will  see  the  surface  generally  iow  in  the  pot  The 
lump  you  have  put  on  at  the  side  does  not  diffuse  itself 
over  the  rest;  but  it  miks  into  the  rest^  and  the  ^itire 
surface  rises  round  it,  to  its  former  level 

^  [See  the  "^  Initnietimur  in  Uie^of  Rudimentary  Series/'  Vol  XXI.  pp.  S67,  260.] 

*^  [See  Vd.  XXllL  pp.  lii.,  liii.,  for  Ruekin's  aojoum  at  St  Martm  in  Ooiober 

1874b    Raskin,  as  anpean  from  a^  note  in  hia  copy,  repeated  and  oonfinned  this 

experiment  at  '*  SaUenches,  14th  September  1882/'    He  compares  ch«  xiL  §  28 

(belaw,  p.  268).]  r  r~  o 

>  [See  above,  p.  138.1 
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Precisely  in  like  manner,  every  pound  of  snow  you  put 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  erentually  makes  the  sillfacte 
of  tbe  glaciers  ifise  at  the  bcttom.* 

14.  Tliat  is  not  impulsive  action,  mind  you.  That  Is 
voae  and  pure  viscous  action — the  communication  of  force 
equally  in  every  direction  among  idowly  moving  particles. 
I  imce  thought  that  this  force  nught  also  be  partially 
elastic,  so  that  whereas,  however  vast  a  mass  of  honey  y^ni 
had  to  deal  with,->^a  Niagara  of  honey, — you  never  could 
get  it  to  leap  lik6  a  sea-wave  at  rocks,  ice  might  yet,  in 
its  flutticy,  retain  this  power  of  leaping;  only  slowly,-^ 
takiDg  a  long  time  to  rise,  yet  obeying  the  same  mdi^e^ 
matic  law  o£  impulse  as  a  sea-breaker;  but  ascesAfdlng 
through  aesraa  of  suige^  and  communicating,  through  aseas^  its 
fWoiL  The  little  ripple  of  the  stream  breaks  on  the  shore, 
-^oick,  quid:,  quick.  The  Atlantic  wave  slowly  u{>lifts 
itsdf  to  its  plm^,  and  slowly  appeases  its  thunder.  The 
ice  wave— if  there  be  one — ^would  be  to  the  Atlantic  wave, 
aa  the  ocean  is  to  the  brook.^ 

If  there  be  one !  The  question  is  of  imtnense-^-of  vital 
importance,  to  that  of  glacier  action  on  crag:  but,  before 
attacking  it,  we  need  to  know  what  the  lines  of  motion 
are,— first,  in  a  subsiding  table-spoonful  of  honey;  secondly, 

♦  Practically  hyperbolic  expression,  but  mathematically  true. 

*  [This  Dasaage,  with  ch.  iii.  §  20,  formed  origiually  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture  at  the  London  Institution.  The  report  of  it  in  the  Times  (March  15,  1875) 
it  as  fbllowt:— 

'^  It  is  worth  making  an  effort  to  conceive  tlie  real  periods  of  time  in- 
volved in  glacier  motion.  At  the  centre  of  any  great  glacier  stream,  low 
down  where  the  ice  is  softest  and  moves  fastest,  its  majnmum  average  rate 
will  not  pass  two  feet  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  minute  hand  of  a 
watch  moves  five  or  six  times  as  fast.  If  therefore  your  ice-breaker  rises 
at  all,  it  rises  through  years  of  surge,  returns  through  years  of  recoil. 
The  little  ripple  of  the  stream  breaks  on  the  shore  with  quick  repetition ; 
the  Atlantic  wave  slowly  uplifts  itself  to  plunge,  and  slowly  appeases  its 
thunder;  the  ice-wave,  if  there  be  one,  would  be  to  the  Atlantic  as  the 
ocean's  to  the  brook's.  The  question  if  there  be  such  a  wave  is  of  vital 
importance  to  that  of  glacier  action  on  crag.  Mr.  Ruskin  added  that  he 
would  give  a  definition  of  a  glacier  which  he  requested  his  audience  to 
take  note  of:  It  is  a  tide  which  takes  a  year  to  rise,  a  cataract  which 
takes  fifty  to  &I1,  a  torrent  that  is  ribbed  like  a  dragon,  and  a  rock  that 
is  diffused  like  a  lake.**] 
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in  an  uprearing  Atlantic  wave;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  pul. 
satory  festoons  of  a  descending  cataract,  obtained  by  the 
rekuration  of  its  mass,  while  the  same  pulsatory  action  is 
displayed,  as  miaccountably,  by  a  glacier  cataract*  in  the 
compression  of  its  mass. 

And,  on  applying  to  learned  men  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge t  for  elucidation  of  these  modes  of  motion,  I  find 
that,  while  they  can  tell  me  everything  I  don't  want  to 
know,  about  the  collision  and  destruction  of  planets,  th^ 
are  not  entirely  clear  on  the  subject  either  of  the  diffusion 
of  a  drop  of  honey  from  its  comb,  or  the  confusicm  of 
a  rivulet  among  its  cresses.  Of  which  difficult  matters, 
I  will  therefore  reserve  inquiry  to  another  chapter;^  antici- 
pating, however,  its  conclusions,  for  the  reader's  better 
convenience,  by  the  brief  statement,  that  glacier  ice  has 
no  power  of  springing  whatever; — that  it  cannot  descend 
into  a  rock-hoUow,  and  sweep  out  the  bottom  of  it,  as  a 
cascade  or  a  wave  can ;  but  must  always  sluggishly  fill  it 
to  the  brim  before  flowing  over;  and  accumulate,  beneath, 
under  dead  ice,  quiet  as  the  depths  of  a  mountain  tam, 
the  fallen  ruins  of  its  colossal  shore. 

*  Or  a  stick  of  tealing-wax.'  Warm  one  at  the  fire  ilow)y  througli ;  and 
bend  it  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  You  will  then  see,  throogh  a  lens  of 
moderate  power^  the  most  exquisite  facsimiles  of  glacier  fissure  produced 
bj  extension,  on  its  convex  suHace,  and  as  faithfiil  image  of  glacier  surge 
produced  by  compression,  on  its  concave  one. 

In  the  course  of  such  extension^  the  substance  of  the  ice  is  actually 
expanded  (see  above,  Chap.  IV.,  §  7)  by  the  widem'ng  of  every  minute 
fissure ;  and  in  the  course  of  such  compression,  reduced  to  apparently  solid 
ice,  by  their  closing.  The  experiments  both  of  Forbes  and  Agassis  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  original  fissures  are  never  wholly  effa^d  by  com- 
pression ;  but  I  do  not  myself  know  how  far  the  supposed  result  of  these 
experiments  may  be  consistent  with  ascertained  phenomena  of  regelation. 

f  I  have  received  opportune  and  kind  help,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  in  a  study  of  them  by  my  friend  Professor  Rood.* 

^  [Ruskin  here  notes  as  a  thing  to  be  done  on  revision,  '^Ey^  ™^^  *^^ 
evidence"  for  the  statement  that  'Mce  has  no  springing  power."  There  are  notes 
on  the  subject  in  the  MS.  material  for  Deucalion,  but  tney  are  not  sufficiently  in 
form  for  publication.] 

*  rCompare  below,  p.  284.1 

*  [(Men  Nicholas  Rood  (1831-1902),  for  many  years  professor  of  physics  in 
Colnnbia  University.  The  study  here  referred  to  does  not  seem  to  nave  been 
published.] 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  IRIS  OF  THE  EARTH  ^ 

(Ledmre  gnm  at  the  London  InslituUan,  February  17 ih  and  March  ZSih,  1876/ 
— ike  smbjeci  announced  being,  ''And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good: 

THSmB  18   BDBLUUM   AND  THE   ONYX   STONE ") 

1.  The  subject  which  you  permit  me  the  pleasure  of  illus- 
tntiiig  to  you  this  evening,  namely,  the  symbolic  use  of 
the  colours  of  precious  stones  in  heraldry,  will,  I  trust,  not 
interest  you  less  because  forming  part  both  of  the  course 
of  education  in  art  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  found 
in  Oxford;  and  of  that  in  physical  science,  which  I  am 
about  to  introduce  in  the  Museum  for  working  men  at 
Sheffield. 

I  say  ''to  introduce,"  not  as  having  anything  novel  to 
teach,  or  show;  for  in  the  present  day  I  think  novelty  the 
worst  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  my  introductions  are  only 
of  things  forgotten.  And  I  am  compelled  to  be  pertina- 
dously — it  might  even  seem,  insolently, — ^separate  in  effort 
from  many  who  would  help  me,  just  because  I  am  resolved 
that  no  pupil  of  mine  shall  see  anything,  or  learn,  but 
wliat  the  consent  of  the  past  has  admitted  to  be  beautiful, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  ascertained  to  be  true. 
During  the  many  thousand  years  of  this  world's  existence, 
the  persons  living  upon  it  have  produced  more  lovely  things 
than  any  of  us  can  ever  see ;  and  have  ascertained  more 
profitable  things  than  any  of  us  can  ever  know.     Of  these 

^  The  abrupt  interpolation  of  this  lecture  in  the  text  of  Deucalion  is 
explained  in  the  next  chapter  [p.  197]. 


1  [For  this  phraM,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X.  p.  187).] 
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infinitely  existing  beautiful  things,  I  show  to  my  pupils  as 
many  as  they  can  thoroughly  see, — not  more;  and  of  the 
natural  facts  which  are  positively  known,  I  urge  them  to 
know  as  many  as  they  can  thoroughly  know, — not  more  ; 
and  absolutely  forbid  all  debate  whatsoever.  The  time  for 
debate  is  when  we  have  become  masters— not  while  we 
are  students.  And  the  wisest  of  masters  are  those  who 
debate  least. 

2,  For  my  own  part^ — holding  myself  nothing  better 
than  an  advanced  student,  guiding  younger  ones^ — ^I  never 
waste  a  moment  of  life  in  dispute,  or  discussion.  It  is  at 
least  ten  years  since  I  ceased  to  speak  of  anything  but 
what  I  had  ascertained  ;  and  thus  becoming,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  most  practical  and  positive  of  men,  left  discourse 
of  things  doubtful  to  those  whose  pleasure  is  in  quarrel ; — 
content,  for  my  pupils  and  myself,  to  range  all  matters 
under  the  broad  heads  of  things  certain,  with  which  we 
are  vit^y  concerned,  and  things  uncertain,  which  don't  in 
the  least  matter. 

8.  In  the  working  men's  museum  at  Sheffield,  then,  I 
mean  to  place  illustrations  of  entirely  fine  metal-work,  in- 
cluding niello  and  engraving;^  and  of  the  stones,  and  the 
Flora  and  Fauna,  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland;^  together  with  such  foreign  examples  as 
may  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  we  have  at 
hoBM.  But  in  teaching  metal-*work,  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit, 
not  the  uses  of  iron  and  steel  only,  but  those  also  of  the 
most  precious  metals,  and  their  history;  and  for  the  under- 
standing of  any  sort  of  stones,  I  must  admit  precious 
stcmes,  and  their  history.  Th«  first  elements  of  both  these 
subjects,  I  hope  it  may  npt  be  unintf^reisting  to  you  to 
follow  out  with  me  this  evening. 

♦  Properly,  Westmoreland,  the  district  of  Western  Meres.^ 

^  [ThMe  intentions,  however,  were  not  oiinried  out,  fWivpt  in  the  case  of  a  mineral 
oollection.] 

*  [Compare  ch.  zii.  §  8  (below,  p.  248) ;  Proterpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  431 ;  and 
Prefiuse  tf  S^ck  fanesfcimb,  |  1.} 
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4.  1  have  here,  in  my  right  hand,  a  little  round  thing, 

nd  in  my  left  a  little  flat  one,  about  which,  and  the  like 

ci  them,  it  is  my  first  business  to  explain,  in  Sheffield, 

what  may  pomttody  be  known.     They  have  long  been  both, 

to  me,  subjects  of  extreme  interest ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 

to  WKf  that  I  know  more  about  them  than  most  people: 

but  that,  having  learned  what  I  can,  the  happy  feeling  of 

wonder  is  always  increasing  upon  me — how  little  that  isl 

What  an  utter  mystery  both  the  little  things  still  are  I 

5.  Hiis  first — in  my  right  hand — ^is  what  we  call  a 
^pAUe,'**  or  rolled  ffint,  presumably  out  of  Kensington 
gravd-pita.  I  pidced  it  up  in  the  Park, — ^the  first  that  lay 
loose,  inside  the  railings,  at  the  little  gate  entering  from 
Noflblk  Street  I  shall  send  it  to  Sheffield;  knowing  that, 
like  the  bit  of  lead  picked  up  by  Saadi  in  the  Arabian 
Nigktt^  it  will  make  the  fortune  of  Sheffield,  scientifically, 
—if  Sheffield  makes  the  most  of  it,  and  thoroughly  learns 
what  it  is. 

6.  What  it  w,  I  say,— you  observe; — not  merely,  what 
it  is  made  of.  Anybody — the  pitifiillest  apothecary  roimd 
the  comer,  with  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ^ — can 
tdl  y<m  that  It  is  made  of  brown  stuff  called  silicon,  and 
oxygcii,  and  a  little  iron;  and  so  any  apothecary  can  tell 
what  you  all  who  are  sitting  there  are  made  of: — you,  and 
I,  and  all  of  us,  are  made  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  lime,  and 
phosphorus,  and  seventy  per  cent,  or  rather  more  of  water ; 
but  then,  that  doesn't  tell  us  what  we  are, — what  a  child 
is,  or  what  a  boy  is, — much  less  what  a  man  is, — least 
ct  all,  what  supremely  inexplicable  woman  is.  And  so,  in 
knowing  only  what  it  is  made  of,  we  don't  know  what  a 
flint  is. 

7.  To  know  what  it  is,  we  must  know  what  it  can  do, 
and  suffer. 

*  1.  A.  1.2  Sheffield  Museum;  see  Chapter  VIII.  [p.  201]. 

'  [Romeo  and  JuHet  (in  the  description  of  the  apothecary).  Act  v.  sc.  1.] 
*  [F.  1  in  the  Catalogae :  see  helow,  p.  419.] 
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That  it  can  strike  steel  into  white-hot  fire,  but  can  itself 
be  melted  down  like  water,  if  mixed  with  ashes ;  that  it  is 
subject  to  laws  of  form  one  jot  of  which  it  cannot  violate, 
and  yet  which  it  can  continually  evade,  and  apparently  dis- 
obey ;  that  in  the  fulfihnent  of  these  it  becomes  pure, — in 
rebellion  against  them,  foul  and  base;  that  it  is  appointed 
on  our  island  coast  to  endure  for  countless  ages,  fortifying 
the  sea  cliff;  and  on  the  brow  of  that  very  cliff,  every 
spring,  to  be  dissolved,  that  the  green  blades  of  com  may 
drink  it  with  the  dew; — that  in  its  noblest  forms  it  is  still 
imperfect,  and  in  the  meanest,  still  honourable, — ^this,  if  we 
have  rightly  learned,  we  begin  to  know  what  a  flint  is, 

8.  And  of  this  other  thing,  in  my  left  hand, — this  flat 
bit  of  yellow  mineral  matter, — ^commonly  called  a  *'  sove- 
reign," not  indeed  to  be  picked  up  so  easily  as  the  other — 
(though  often,  by  rogues,  w^th  small  pains) ; — yet  familiar 
enough  to  the  sight  of  most  of  us,  and  too  fanUliar  to  our 
thought, — there  perhaps  are  the  like  inquiries  to  be  put. 
What  ^  it  ?  What  can  it  do ;  and  for  whom  ?  This  shape 
given  to  it  by  men,  bearing  the  image  of  a  Caesar; — ^how 
far  does  this  make  it  a  thing  which  is  Ctesar's  ?  ^  the  opposed 
image  of  a  saint,  riding  against  a  dragon — how  far  does 
this  make  it  a  thing  which  is  of  Saints  ?  Is  its  testimony 
true,  or  conceivably  true,  on  either  side?  Are  there  yet 
Caesars  ruling  us,  or  saints  saving  us,  to  whom  it  does  of 
right  belong? 

9.  And  the  substance  of  it, — not  separable,  this  into 
others,  but  a  pure  element, — what  laws  are  over  it,  other 
than  Csesar's;  what  forms  must  it  take,  of  its  own,  in 
eternal  obedience  to  invisible  power,  if  it  escape  our  human 
hammer-stroke?  How  far,  in  its  own  shape,  or  in  this,  is 
it  itself  a  Ccesar ;  inevitable  in  authority ;  seciure  of  loyalty, 
lovable,  and  meritorious  of  love?  For,  reading  its  past 
history,  we  find  it  has  been  much  beloved,  righteously  or 
iniquitously, — a  thing  to  be  known  the  grounds  of,  surely? 

^  [Matthew  xziL  21.] 
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10.  Nay,  also  of  this  daric  and  despised  thing  in  my 
ri^t  hand,  we  must  ask  that  higher  question,  has  it  ever 
been  bdoved?  And  finding  in  its  past  history  that  in  its 
pure  mod  loyal  forms,  of  amethyst,  opal,  crystal,  jasper,  and 
onyx,  it  also  has  been  much  beloved  of  men,  shall  we  not 
Bsk  fiuiher  whether  it  deserves  to  be  beloved, — ^whether  in 
wisdom  or  folly,  equity  or  iniquity,  we  give  our  affections 
to  skittering  shapes  of  day,  and  found  our  fortunes  on  forti- 
tudes of  stone ;  and  carry  down  fix)m  lip  to  lip,  and  teach, 
the  father  to  the  child,  as  a  sacred  tradition,  that  the  Power 
which  made  us,  and  preserves,  gave  also  with  the  leaves  of 
the  earth  for  our  food,  and  the  streams  of  the  earth  for  our 
thii!St,  so  also  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  our  delight  and 
possession :  bidding  the  first  of  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  roll 
stainless  waves  over  radiant  sands,  and  writing,  by  the  word 
of  the  Spuit,  of  the  Rocks  that  it  divided,  <'The  gold  of 
that  land  is  good;  there  also  is  the  crystal,  and  the  onyx 
stone.'' 

11.  Before  I  go  on,  I  must  justify  to  you  the  familiar 
woid  I  have  used  for  the  rare  one  in  the  text.^ 

If  with  mere  curiosity,  or  ambitious  scholarship,  you 
were  to  read  the  commentators  on  the  Pentateuch,  you 
might  spend,  literally,  many  years  of  life,  on  the  discussions 
as  to  the  kinds  of  the  gems  named  in  it ;  and  be  no  wiser 
at  the  end  than  you  were  at  the  beginning.  But  if,  honestly 
and  earnestly  desiring  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  book 
itself,  you  set  yourself  to  read  with  such  ordinary  help  as 
a  good  concordance  and  dictionary,  and  with  fair  knowledge 
of  the  two  languages  in  which  the  Testaments  have  been 
clearly  given  to  us,  you  may  find  out  all  you  need  know, 
in  an  hour. 

12.  The  word  "bdellium"  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament :  here,  and  in  the  book  of  Numbers,*  where  you 
are  told  the  manna  was  of  the  colour  or  look  of  bdellium. 

^  [Genesis  ii.  12.  See  the  title  of  this  chapter ;  and  compare  Fors  Clavigera, 
Letter  62,  §  11.] 

'  [Numbers  zi.  7.  The  other  references  in  §  12  are  to  Exodus  zvi.  14;  Job 
zxxriii.  29;  Genesis  xxvii.  28;  Deuteronomy  zzzii.  2.] 
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There,  the  Septuagint  uses  for  it  the  word  KfMrraKKoiy  crystal, 
or  more  properly  anything  congealed  by  cold;  and  in  the 
other  account  of  the  manna,  in  Exodus,  you  are  told  that, 
after  the  dew  round  the  camp  was  gone  up,  '^  there  lay  a 
small  round   thing^**as  small   as  the   hoar-frott  upon  the 
ground."      Until  I  heard  from  my  Mend  Mr.   Tyrwhitt* 
of  the  cold  felt  at  night  in  camping  on  Sinai,  I  could  not 
understand  how  deep  the  feeling  of  the  Arab,  no  less  than 
the  Greek,^  must  have  been  respecting  the  divine  gift  of 
the  dew,^ — nor  with  what  sense  of  thankfulness  for  mira- 
culous blessing  the  question  of  Job  would  be  uttered,  ^  The 
hoary  frost    of   heaven,   who    hath    gendered    it?**      Then 
compare  the  first  words   of  the  blessing  of  Isaac:   *'6od 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and   of  the    fatness  of 
earth;"  and,  again,  the  first  words  of  the  song  of  Moses: 
'^Give  ear,  oh  ye  heavens,-~for  my  speech  shall  distil  as 
the  dew ; "  and  you  will  see  at  once  why  this  heavenly  food 
was  made  to  shine  clear  in  the  desert,  like  an  enduring  of 
its  dew  ;-'^Divine  remaining  for   continual  need.      Frozen, 
as  the  Alpine  snow— pure  for  ever. 

18.  Seize  firmly  tiiat  first  idea  of  the  manna,  as  the 
tjrpe  of  the  bread  which  is  the  Word  of  God ;  t  and  then 
look  on  for  the  English  word  "  crystal "  in  Job,  of  Wisdom, 
"  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx^  or  the  sapphire:  the  goUi  and  the  crystal 
shall   not  equal   it,   neither  shall  it  be   valued   with   pure 

*  See  some  admirable  sketches  of  travelling  in  the  Peniniola  of  Sinai, 
by  this  writer,  in  Vacation  Tourists^  MacmiUan,  1864.'  "I  still  remember/* 
hie  adds  in  a  prirate  letter  to  me,  ''that  the  frozen  towels  stood  on  their 
edges  as  stiff  as  biscuits.  By  1 1  a.m.  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  85*,  and 
was  still  rising." 

f  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  translation  of  the  aprrov  ovpavov  of  the  105th 
Psalm  [verse  40],  completes  the  entire  range  of  idea, 

"Himself,  from  skies,  their  hunger  to  repel, 
Catidiei  the  grasse  with  sweete  congealed  dew." 

I  rCompare  Qu^m  qf  the  Air,  §§  38,  70  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  334,  364).] 

>  ["  Sinai/'  by  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  eh.  vii.  in  Vacation  Tauristi  and 

NU99  ^  Tranel  in  186$^X86Sf  edited  by  F.  Galton.    For  the  cold,  see  p.  339.    For 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  see  Vol.  XV.  pp.  «vi.,  xxx.,  6.] 
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gold;"^  in  Ezekid,  '^firmsmeDt  of  the  torible  crystal,**  or 
in  the  Apocalypw,  ^<  A  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  erjstaLr^ 
water  of  life,  dear  as  crystal'' — '^ light  of  the  city  like 
a  stone  most  predous,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as 
oystaL**  Your  understanding  the  true  meaning  of  all  these 
passages  depends  on  your  distinct  conception  of  the  per- 
manent deamess  and  hardness  of  the  Rock-oystaL  You 
may  trust  me  to  tell  you  quickly,  in  this  matter,  what 
you  may  all  for  yoursdves  discorer  if  you  will  read. 

14.  The  three  substances  named  here  in  the  first  account 
of  Paradise,  stand  generally  as  types^tbe  6oij>  of  all 
predotts  metals;  the  CRYSTij.  of  all  dear  precious  stones 
prized  for  Imtre;^  the  Chnrx  of  all  opaque  predous  stones 
pri^  for  colour.  And  to  mark  this  distinction  as  a  vital 
wie^i^in  each  case  when  the  stones  to  be  set  for  the  tabo^ 
nade-Mrviee  are  named,  the  onjrx  is  named  sepantdy.  The 
Jewish  rulers  brought  ''onpc  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate*''*  And  the  onyx 
is  used  tluriee,  while  every  other  stone  is  used  only  <mce, 
in  the  High  Priest's  robe;  two  onyxes  on  the  shoulders 
bearing  the  twdve  names  of  the  tribes,  six  on  each  stone 
(Exod.  xxviiL  9,  10),  and  one  in  the  breastplate,  with  its 
separate  name  of  one  tribe  (Exod.  xxviiL  20). 

15.  A.  Now  note  the  importance  of  this  grouping.  The 
Grold,  or  precious  metd,  is  significant  of  all  that  the  power 
of  the  beautifol  earth,  gold,  and  of  the  strong  earth,  iron, 
has  done  for  and  against  man.  How  much  evil  I  need 
not  say.  How  much  good  is  a  question  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  some  evidence  on  forthwith. 

B.  The  Crystal  is  significant  of  all  the  power  that  jewels, 
from  diamonds  down  through  every  Indian  gem  to  the 
glass  beads  which  we  now  make  for  ball-dresses,  have  had 

*  Exod.  xxT.  7,  zxxv.  ^7,  comparing  Job  above  quoted,  and  Esekiel 
xzTiii.  IS. 


'\ 


Job  zxriii.  16 ;  Eiakiel  i.  22 ;  Revelation  iv.  6^  zzL  11.] 

"Lmtre  including  light  ihowing  through  colour"  (Note  in  Ruekin't  oopj).] 
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over  the  imagination  and  economy  of  men  and  women— 
from  the  day  that  Adam  drank  of  the  water  of  the  ciystil 
river  ^  to  this  hour. 

How  much  evil  that  is,  you  partially  know;  how  mudi 
good,  we  have  to  consider. 

c.  The  Onyx  is  the  type  of  all  stcmes  arranged  in 
bands  of  different  colours;  it  means  primarily,  nail-stone-— 
showing  a  separation  like  the  white  half-crescent  at  the 
root  of  the  finger-nail;  not  without  some  idea  of  its  sub- 
jection to  laws  of  life.  Of  these  stones,  part,  which  are 
flinty,  are  the  material  used  for  cameos  and  all  manner  of 
engraved  work  and  pietra  dura;  but  in  the  great  idea  of 
banded  or  belted  stones,  they  include  the  whole  range  of 
marble,  and  especially  alabaster,  giving  the  name  to  the 
alabastra,  or  vases  used  especially  for  the  containing  of 
precious  unguents,  themselves  more  precious;*  so  that  this 
stone,  as  best  representative  of  all  others,  is  chosen  to  be 
the  last  gift  of  men  to  Christ,  as  gold  is  their  first; 
incense  with  both:  at  His  birth,  gold  and  frankincense;  at 
His  death,  alabaster  and  spikenard.' 

16.  The  two  sources  of  the  material  wealth  of  all 
nations  were  thus  offered  to  the  King  of  men  in  their 
simplicity.  But  their  power  among  civilized  nations  has 
been  owing  to  their  workmanship.  And  if  we  are  to  ask 
whether  the  gold  and  the  stones  are  to  be  holy,  much 
more  have  we  to  ask  if  the  worker  in  gold,  and  the 
worker  in  stone,  are  to  be  conceived  as  exercising  holy 
function. 

17.  Now,  as  we  ask  of  a  stone,  to  know  what  it  is, 
what  it  can  do,  or  suffer,'  so  of  a  human  creature,  to  know 
what  it  is,  we  ask  what  it  can  do,  or  suffer. 

♦  Compare  the  "Nardi  parvus  onyx,"  which   was  to  be  Virgil'a  feast- 
gift,  in  spring,  to  Horace.^ 

^  [See  Genesis  ii.  10,  and  Revelation  xxii.  1,  2.] 

*  [Matthew  ii.   11 ;  Mark  xiv.  8.    On  the  vase  of  the  Magdalen,  see  helow, 
p.  183.] 

»  [See  above,  §  7.1 

*  [Odti,  iv.  12,  17.] 
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So  that  we  have  two  scientific  questions  put  to  us,  in 
this  matter:  how  the  stones  came  to  be  what  they  are-^ 
or  the  law  of  Crjrstallization ;  and  how  the  jewellers  came 
to  be  what  they  are— or  the  law  of  Inspiration.  You  see 
how  vital  this  question  is  to  me,  bq[iiming  now  actually 
to  give  my  laws  of  Florentine  art  in  English  Schools!^ 
How  can  artists  be  made  artists^ — ^in  gold  and  in  precious 
stones?  whether  in  the  desert,  or  the  city? — and  if  in  the 
dty,  whether,  as  at  Jerusalem,  so  also  in  Florence,  Paris, 
or  LfOndon? 

Must  we  at  this  present  time,  think  you,  order  the 
jewellers,  whom  we  wish  to  teach,  merely  to  study  and 
copy  the  best  results  of  past  fashion?  or  are  we  to  hope 
that  some  day  or  other,  if  we  behave  rightly,  and  take 
care  of  our  jewels  properly,  we  shall  be  shown  also  how  to 
set  them;  and  that,  merely  substituting  modem  names  for 
ancient  ones,  some  divine  message  will  come  to  our  crafts- 
men, such  as  this:  *<See,  I  have  called  by  name  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  Messrs.  London  and  Ryder,'  and 
I  have  filled  them  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and 
in  understanding,  and  in  aU  manner  of  workmanship,  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting 
of  stones"?' 

18.  This  sentence,  which,  I  suppose,  becomes  startling  to 
your  ear  in  the  substitution  of  modem  for  ancient  names, 
is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  distinctly  referring  to  the 
ancient  methods  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  jewellery.  So 
also  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  titie  (or,  as 
perhaps  some  of  my  audience  may  regretfully  think  it  should 
be  called,  the  text)  of  my  lecture,  are  the  first  I  know 
that  give  any  account  of  the  formation  or  existence  of 
jewels.  So  that  the  same  tradition,  whatever  its  value, 
which  gave  us  the  commands  we  profess  to  obey  for  our 

>  [The  Law  of  F^iole,  which  Rutkin  had  in  prepantion  at  the  time  of  this 
lectare.] 

'  FFor  another  reference  to  the  latter  of  these  two  well-known  Bond  Street 
jewellers,  nee  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  64,  §  28.] 

*  [See  Exodus  zzzi.  2-6.] 
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moral  law,  implies  also  the  necessity  of  inspired  instruction 
for  the  proper  practice  of  the  art  of  jewdlery;  and  oon^ 
nects  the  richness  of  the  earth  in  gold  and  jewels  with  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  that  we  should  use  them  under  iti 
direction.  The  scientific  mind  wiU  of  coarse  draw  back  in 
scorn  from  the  idea  of  such  possibility;  but  then,  th« 
scientific  mind  cm  neither  design,  itseli;  nor  ptrerare  the 
power  of  design  in  others.  And  pradtieally  you  will  find 
that  all  noble  design  in  jewellery  whatsoever,  £pom  the 
beginning  of  the  world  till  now,  has  been  either  iaftincAref 
-^one,  that  is  to  say,  by  tutorship  of  nattirei  with  the  inno- 
cent felicity  and  security  of  purely  animal  art,<-^£truMaD, 
Irish,  Indian,  or  Peruvian  gold  being  interwoven  with  a 
fine  and  unerring  grace  of  industry,  like  the  touch  of  tb< 
bee  on  its  cell  and  of  the  bird  on  her  nest<*-or  else,  has 
been  wrought  into  its  finer  forms,  under  the  impulse  <k  fe* 
hgion  in  sacred  service,  in  crosier,  chalice,  and  lamp;  aad 
that  the  best  beauty  of  its  profane  service  has  been  debsised 
from  these.  And  the  three  greatest  masters  of  design 
in  jewellery,  the  "facile  principes*'  of  the  entire  Euro- 
pean School,  are — centrally,  the  one  who  definitely  worked 
always  with  appeal  for  inspiration — Angelico  of  F^sole;^ 
and  on  each  side  of  him,  the  two  most  earnest  reformers 
of  the  morals  of  the  Christian  Church — Holbein,  and  Sandro 
Botticelli.' 

19.  I  have  first  answered  this,  the  most  close  home 
of  the  questions,— how  men  come  to  be  jewellers.  Next, 
how  do  stones  come  to  be  jewels?  It  seems  that  by  aU 
religious,  no  less  than  all  profane,  teaching  or  traditiovi, 
these  substances  are  asserted  to  be  precious, — usefril  to 
man,  and  sacred  to  God.      Whether  we  have  not  made 

>  [F6r  Angelico's  jewel  fMunting^  Me  Vcl,  XXHL  p.  202.  ''It  irii  the  eUttoAi 
of  Fra  Angelico/'  says  Vasari^  ''to  abstain  from  retoacning  or  improving  any  paint- 
iaff  once  finished.  He  altered  nothing,  but  left  all  as  it  was  done  the  first  tkne, 
believing,  as  he  said,  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
never  take  pencil  in  hand  until  he  had  first  offered  a  prayer"  (voL  ii.  p.  34, 
Bohn's  edition).] 

*  [For  these  painters  as  reformers,  see  Ariadne  FlorenHna  (Vol.  XXII.  ^  d28}.] 
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tbem  deadly  instead  of  useful, — and  sacrificed  them  to  devils 

instead  of  Grod, — you  may  consider,  at  another  time.^    To- 

iqgfat,  I  would  examine  only  a  little  way  the  methods  in 

ivUch  they  are  prepared  by  nature,  for  such  service  as  they 

ire  capable  of. 

SO.  There  are  three  great  laws  by  which  they,  and  the 
metals  they  are  to  be  set  in,  are  prepared  for  us ;  and  at 
present  all  these  are  mysteries  to  us. 

L  The  first,  the  mystery  by  which  "surely  there  is  a 
f«n  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  whence  *  they 
fine  it."  No  geologist,  no  scientific  person  whatsoever,  can 
tdl  you  how  this  gold  under  my  hand  was  brought  into 
this  cleft  in  the  bdellium  ;t  no  one  knows  where  it  was 
before,  or  how  it  got  here:  one  thing  only  seems  to  be 
manifest — ^that  it  was  not  here  always.  This  white  bdellium 
itsdf  closes  rents,  and  fills  hollows,  in  rocks  which  had 
to  be  rent  before  they  could  be  rejoined,  and  hollowed 
before  they  could  be  refilled.  But  no  one  hitherto  has  been 
able  to  say  where  the  gold  first  was,  or  by  what  process 
it  came  into  this  its  resting-place.  First  mystery,  tiien,-^^ 
that  there  is  a  vein  tot  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the 
gold. 

II.  The  second  mystery  is  that  of  crystallization;  by 
which,  obeying  laws  no  less  arbitrary  than  those  by  which 
the  bee  builds  her  cell — ^the  water  produced  by  the  sweet 
miracles  of  cloud  and  spring  freezes  into  the  hexagonal 
stars  of  the  hoar-frost ; — the  ffint,  which  can  be  melted  and 
diffused  like  water,  freezes  also,  like  water,  into  these  hexa- 
gonal towers  of  everlasting  ice ;  {  and  the  clay,  which  can 
be  dashed  on  the  potter's  wheel  as  it  pleaseth  the  potter 

♦  "Whence/'  not  "where,"  they  sift  or  wash  it:  otfcv  Sit^tfciToi,  LXX. 
[Job  xzriiL  I]. 

t  20.  A.  1.  Sheffield  MuseuuL^ 
I  1.  Q.  11.  Sheffield  Museum.^ 

^  [RfuldD  considers,  and  answers^  the  question  below,  p.  193.  See  also  Vol.  X. 
p.  108,  and  Vol.  XVIH.  p.  217.] 


«  rs«e  below,  ch.  viii.  §  8,  p.  201.] 
3  [See  below,  p.  432.] 
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to  make  it,  can  be  frozen  by  the  touch  of  Heaven  into 
the  hexagonal  star  of  Heaven's  own  colour — the  sapphire,^ 

III,  The  third  mystery,  the  gathering  of  crystals  them- 
selves into  ranks  or  bands^  by  which  Scotch  pebbles  are 
made,  not  only  is  at  present  unpierced,  but — which  is  a 
wonderful  thing  in  the  present  century — it  is  even  untalked 
about,*  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature 
of  metallic  veins;  and  books  have  been  written  with  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  splendid  accumulation  of  facts,  on 
the  limits,  though  never  on  the  methods,  of  crystallization. 
But  of  the  structure  of  banded  stones  not  a  word  is  ever 
said,  and,  popularly,  less  than  nothing  known ;  there  being 
many  very  false  notions  current  respecting  them,  in  the 
minds  even  of  good  mineralo^sts. 

And  the  basis  of  what  I  find  to  be  ascertainable  about 
them,  may  be  told  with  small  stress  to  your  patience. 

21*  I  have  here  in  my  hand,^^  a  pebble  which  used  to 
decorate  the  chinmey-piece  of  the  children's  play-room  in 
my  aunt's  house  at  Perth,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,* 
just  half  a  century  ago ;  which  pebble  having  come  out 
of  the  Hill  of  Kinnoull,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  I 
show  you  because  I  know  so  well  where  it  came  from,  and 
can  therefore  answer  for  its  originality  and  genuineness. 

22.  The  Hill  of  KinnouU,  l^e  all  the  characteristic  crags 
or  eraigs  of  central  Scotland,  is  of  a  basaltic  lava — ^in  which, 
however,  more  specially  than  in  most  others,  these  balls  of 
pebble  form  themselves.  And  of  these,  in  their  first  and 
simplest  state,  you  may  think  as  little  pieces  of  flint  jelly, 
filling  the  pores  or  cavities  of  the  rock. 

Without  insisting  too  strictly  on  the  analogy — for  Nature 
is  so  various  in  her  operations  that  you  are  sure  to  be 
deceived    if  you  ever  think  one  process    has    been  in  all 

*  I.  A.  8.  Sheffield  Museum.^ 

*  [Compare  tht  paaaage  on  the  sapphire  as  "  the  conanmmation  of  the  clay "  in 
Modem  Fainten,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VU.  p.  208).] 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  165.1 

»   See  PraterUa,  i.  ch.  iii.  (''The  Banka  of  Tay"),  §  74.] 
«  [See  below^  p.  435.] 
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respects  like  another — ^you  may  yet  in  most  respects  think 

of  the  whole  substance  of  the  rock  as   a  kind  of  brown 

hread,  volcanically  baked,  the  pores  and  cavities  of  which, 

when  it  has  risen,  are  filled  with  agate  or  on3rx  jelly,  as 

the  similar  pores  of  a  slice  of  quartern  loaf  are  filled  with 

butter*  if  the  cook  has  spread  it  in  a  hurry. 

28.  I  use  this  simile  with  more  satisfaction,  because,  in 
the  course  of  last  autumn,  I  was  making  some  practical  ex-^ 
periments  on  glacial  motion — ^the  substances  for  experiment 
beiiig  supplied  to  me  in  any  degree  of  congelation  or-i-rei 
geUtion  which  might  be  required,  by  the  perfectly  Bxi^^t 
cock  of  a  country  friend,^  who  not  only  gave  me  the  run 
of  her  kitchen,  but  allowed  me  to  make  domical  mountains 
of  her  best  dish-covers,  and  tortuous  valleys  of  her  finest 
n^ikins ; — ^under  which  altogether  favourable  conditions,  and 
hfing  besides  supplied  with  any  quantity  of  ice-cream  and 
hiano-mange,  in  every  state  of  frost  and  thaw,  I  got  more 
beautiful  results,. both  respecting  glacier  motion,  and  inter- 
stratified  rocks,  than  a  y^ur^s  work  would  have  reached  by 
anculinary  analysis.  Keeping,  however — as  I  must  to-night 
—to  our  present  question,  I  have  here  a  piece  of  this  baked 
volcanic  rock,  which  is  as  fiill  of  agate  pebbles  as  a  plum- 
pudding  is  of  currants ;  each  of  these  agate  pebbles  consist- 
ing of  a  dear  green  chalcedony,  with  balls  of  banded  agate 
formed  in  the  midst,  or  at  the  sides  of  them.  This  diagram  * 
represents  one  enlarged. 

And  you  have  there  one  white  ball  of  agate,  floating 
apparently  in  the  green  pool,  and  a  larger  ball,  which  is 
cut  through  by  the  section  of  the  stone,  and  shows  you 
the  banded  structure  in  the  most  exquisite  precision. 

24.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  possible  formation 
of  these  balls  in  melted  vitreous  substance  as  it  cools,  be- 
cause we  get   them  in  glass  itself,  when  gradually  cooled 

♦  This  drawing  is  in  Sheffield  Museum.^ 

^  [See  Iluskin's  letter  from  Broad  lands  in  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxi.] 
^  [In  fact,  however,  Raskin  did  not  send  it  to  Sheffield.] 
XXVI.  M 
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in  old  glass-houses;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  formation  of  round  agate  balls  of  this 
character  than  for  that  of  common  globular  chalcedony. 
But  the  difficulty  begins  when  the  jelly  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  quiet,  but  can  run  about  while  it  is  cr3rstallizing. 
Then  you  get  glutinous  forms  that  choke  cavities  in  the 
rock,  in  which  the  chalcedony  slowly  runs  down  the  sides, 
and  forms  a  level  lake  at  the  bottom;  and  sometimes  you 
get  the  whole  cavity  filled  with  lake  poured  over  lake,  the 
liquid  one  over  the  frozen,  floor  and  waUs  at  last  encrusted 
with  onyx  fit  for  kings'  signets.* 

25.  Of  the  methods  of  engraving  this  stone,  and  of  its 
general  uses  and  values  in  ancient  and  modem  days,  you 
will  find  all  that  can  interest  you,  admirably  told  by  Mr. 
King,  in  his  book  on  precious  stones  and  gems,^  to  which 
I  owe  most  of  the  little  I  know  myself  on  this  subject 

26.  To-night,  I  would  only  once  more  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  that  special  use  of  it  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest;  that  while,  as  one  of  the  twelve  stones  of 
the  breastplate,  it  was  engraveji  like  the  rest  with  the 
name  of  a  single  tribe,  two  larger  onyxes  were  used  for 
the  shoulder-studs  of  the  ephod ;  and  on  these,  the  names 
of  all  the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved,  six  upon  each.*  I 
do  not  infer  fix)m  this  use  of  the  onyx,  however,  any  pre- 
eminence of  value,  or  isolation  of  symbolism,  in  the  st<xie; 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  set  apart  for  the  more  laborious 
piece  of  engraving,  simply  because  larger  surfaces  of  it 
were  attainable  than  of  true  gems,  and  its  substance  was 
more  easily  cut.  I  suppose  the  bearing  of  the  names  on 
the  shoulder  to  be  symbolical  of  the  priest's  sacrificial 
office  in  bearing  the  guilt  and  pain  of  the  people ;  while 
the  bearing  of  them  on  the  breast  was  sjrmbolical  of  his 

*  I  am  obliged  to  omit  here  the  part  of  the  lecture  referring  to  diagrams. 
It  will  be  given  in  greater  detail  in  the  subsequent  tezt.^ 

*  [The  Naturtd  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  Precious  Stones  and  Genis,  and  of  the 
Precious  Metals,     By  C.  W.  King,  186^.     For  the  onyx,  see  pp.  254  seq,] 

"  [Exodus  xxviii.  9-12,  20,  xxxix.  6,  7,  13.] 

»  [See  ch.  xi.  and  Plate  XIV.  ("Structure  of  Lake  Agate").] 
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pastoral  office  in  teaching  them:  but,  except  in  the  broad 
distinction  between  gem  and  onyx,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
state  with  any  certainty  the  nature  or  meaning  of  the 
stones,  confused  as  they  have  been  by  the  most  fantastic 
^ecolmtioii  of  vain  Jewish  writers  themselves. 

There  b  no  such  difficulty  when  we  pass  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  use  of  these  stones  in  Christian  Heraldry,  on 
the  breastplate  and  shield  of  the  Knight;  for  that  use  is 
fiDonded  on  natural  relations  of  colour,  which  cannot  be 
changed,  and  which  will  become  of  more  and  more  import- 
ance to  mankind  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
Christian  Knighthood,  once  proudly  faithfid  to  Death,  in 
War,  becomes  humbly  faithM  to  Life,  in  Peace. 

27.  To  these  natural  relations  of  colour,  the  human 
sight,  in  health,  is  joyfully  sensitive,  as  the  ear  is  to  the 
liiinn<»iies  of  sound ;  but  what  healthy'  sight  is,^  you  may 
wdl  suppose^  I  have  not  time  to  define  to-night; — ^the 
nervous  power  of  the  eye,  and  its  delight  in  the  pure  hues 
of  odour  presented  either  by  the  opal,  or  by  wild  flowers, 
bdog  dependent  on  the  perfect  purity  of  the  blood  supphed 
to  the  brain,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  soundness  of  the 
nervous  tissue  to  which  that  blood  is  supplied.  And  how 
much  is  required,  through  the  thoughts  and  conduct  of 
generations,  to  make  the  new  blood  of  our  race  of  children 
pure — ^it  is  for  your  physicians  to  tell  you,  when  they  have 
themselves  discovered  this  medicinal  truth,  that  the  divine 
laws  of  the  Ufe  of  Men  cannot  be  learned  in  the  pain  and 
death  of  Brutes.' 

28.  The  natural  and  unchangeable  system  of  visible  colour 
has  been  lately  confused,  in  the  minds  of  all  students,  partly 
by  the  pedantry  of  unnecessary  science ;  partly  by  the  for- 
malism of  illiberal  art:  for  all  practical  service,  it  may  be 

*  [The  question  U  much  discussed  in  The  Eagle's  Nest:  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  194 
icf. ;  and  on  **  the  extreme  rarity  of  finely-developed  organic  sight/'  see  Vol.  aVUI. 
^  145,  and  VoL  XXV.  p.  428  n.] 

*  [Ruskin'a  hoatility  to  yivisection  was  the  cause  of  his  rupture  with  Oxford  (see 
the  Introduction  to  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).  For  other  passages  in  which 
bs  ezpresaee  the  tame  view^  see  below,  pp.  241 ,  344 ;  and  compare  Fors  davigera, 
Utters  64  (§  8)  and  75  (§  10).] 
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stated  in  a  very  few  words»  and  expressed  in  a  very  simple 
diagram. 

There  are  three  primary  colours,  Red,  Blue,  and  Yellow; 
three  secondary,  formed  by  the  union  of  any  two  of  these; 
and  one  tertiary,  formed  by  the  union  of  all  three. 

If  we  admitted,  as  separate  colours,  the  different  tints 
produced  by  varying  proportions  of  the  composing  tints, 
there  would  of  course  be  an  infinite  number  of  secondaries, 
and  a  wider  infinitude  of  tertiaries.  But  tints  can  be  syste- 
matically arranged  only  by  the  elements  of  them,  not  the 
proportions  of  those  elements.  Green  is  only  green,  whether 
there  be  less  or  more  of  blue  in  it;  purple  only  purple, 
whether  there  be  less  or  more  of  red  in  it;  scarlet  only 
scarlet,  whether  there  be  less  or  more  of  yellow  in  it;  and 
the  tertiary  grey  only  grey,  in  whatever  proportions  the 
three  primaries  are  combined  in  it. 

29.  The  diagram  used  in  my  drawing  schools  to  express 
the  system  of  these  colours  will  be  found  coloured  in  the 
Laws  of  FisoU :  ^ — this  figure  will  serve  our  present  purpose.* 

The  simple  trefoil  produced  by  segments  of  three  circles 
in  contact,  is  inscribed  in  a  curvilinear  equilateral  triangle. 
Nine  small  circles  are  set, — ^three  in  the  extremities  of 
the  foils,  three  on  their  cusps,  three  in  the  angles  of  the 
triangle. 

The  circles  numbered  I  to  8  are  coloured  with  the 
primitive  colours ;  4  to  6,  with  the  secondaries ;  *7  with 
white;  8  with  black;  and  the  9th,  with  the  tertiary,  grey. 

*  Readers  interested  in  this  subject  are  sure  to  be  able  to  enlarge  and 
colour  it  for  themselves.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  new  scientific  theoriei 
of  primary  colour:*  because  they  are  entirely  false  as  applied  to  mctlcd 
work,  natural  or  artistic.  Golden  light  in  blue  sky  makes  green  sky;  b«t 
green  sky  and  red  clouds  can't  make  yellow  sky. 

^  [See  Vol.  XV.  p.  428;  the  diagram,  however,  was  not  in  fact  printed  in 
colours.] 

'  [For  a  popular  account  of  the  theories  in  question,  and  of  the  application  of  tliSB 
to  the  "three-colour  process"  of  printing,  the  reader  may  he  referred  to  the  artiels 
and  illustrative  plate  m  the  supplement  to  the  EneydojkBdia  Britannica,  1902,  toL 
xxzii.  p.  16.  The  principle  on  which  the  process  is  based  is  (in  contradistiuotion  ts 
what  Rnskin  says  in  §  28)  that  "  any  poasible  tone  of  colour  may  be  produced  hf 
bleudiug  the  primary  colours  in  the  necessary  proportions."] 
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80.  AJD  the  primary  and  secondary  colours  are  capable 
of  infinitely  various  d^prees  of  intensity  or  depression :  they 
pass  throi^  every  degree  of  increasing  light,  to  perfect 
light,  or  nvhite;  and  of  increasing  shade,  to  perfect  absence 
of  light,  or  black.  And  these  are  essential  in  the  harmony 
vequned  by  sight;  so  that  no  group  of  colours  can  be 
perfect  that  has  not  white  in  it,  nor  any  that  has  not 


^.86 


black;  or  else  the  abatement  or  modesty  of  them,  in  the 
tertiary,  grey.  So  that  these  three  form  the  limiting  angles 
of  the  field,  or  cloudy  ground  of  the  rainbow.  "  I  do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud.'' 

And  the  nine  colours  of  which  you  here  see  the  essen- 
tial group,  have,  as  you  know,  been  the  messenger  Iris; 
exponents  of  the  highest  purpose,  and  records  of  the  per- 
fect household  purity  and  honour  of  men,  from  the  days 
when  Hesiod  blazoned  the  shield  of  Heracles,  to  the  day 
when  the  fighting  Tdmeraire  led  the  line  at  Trafalgar, — ^the 
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Victory  following  her,  with  three  flags  nailed  to  her  masts, 
for  fear  one  should  be  shot  away.^ 

81.  The  names  of  these  colours  in  ordinary  shields  of 
knighthood,  are  those  given  below,  in  the  left-hand  cohmuL 
The  names  given  them  in  blazoning  the  shields  of  nobles, 
are  those  of  the  correspondent  gems:  of  heraldry  by  the 
planets,  reserved  for  the  shields  of  kings,  I  have  no  time 
to  speak,  to-night,  except  incidentally. 

A.    THE   PBIMABY   COLOURS. 

1.  Or.  Topaz. 

2.  Gules.  Ruby. 

8.  Azure.  Sapphire. 

B.   THE  SECONDABY  COLOUBS. 

4.  l^carlate.  Jasper. 

5.  Vert.  Emerald. 

6.  Purpm^.  Hyacinth. 

C.   THE  TEBTIABY  COLOUBS. 

7.  Argent.  Carbuncle. 

8.  Sable.  Diamond. 

9.  Colombin.  PearL 

82.  I.  Or.  Stands  between  the  light  and  darkness;  as 
the  sun,  who  ''rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course,*"* 
between  the  morning  and  the  evening.  Its  heraldic  name, 
in  the  shields  of  kings,  is  Sol:  the  Sun,  or  Sun  of  Justice;' 
and  it  stands  for  the  strength  and  honour  of  all  men  who 

1  [In  this  passage  Ruskin  means  that  the  ^^ colours"  have  come  to  be  STnonymous 
with  '^  standards " — heraldic  tinctures  symbolising  honour,  and  flagndgnals  standing 
for  courage  and  patriotism.  He  refers  to  the  rainbow^  symbolised  in  Greek  legend 
bv  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  Grods^  and  in  the  Bible  set  in  the  cloud  for  a  token 
(Genesis  ix.  13);  to  the  ''all- variegated"  shield  of  the  Greek  hero  (Hesiod,  SIMd 
of  Heraclei,  139  seq.) ;  and  to  Nelson's  flags  and  signals  at  Trafidgar — he  "  bad,  as 
usual^  hoisted  several  flags,  lest  one  should  be  shot  away"  (Soutbey's  lAfk  qf 
Nelwn^  ch.  iz.).] 

>  [Psalms  ziz.  5.1 

»  [See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  59  n.] 
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run  their  race  in  noble  work;  whose  path  ''is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.''* 

For  theirs  are  the  works  which  are  to  shine  before 
mai,  that  they  may  glorify  our  Father.  And  they  are  also 
to  shine  before  God,  so  that  with  respect  to  them,  what 
was  written  of  St.  Bernard  may  be  always  true:  "Opera 
sancti  patris  velut  Sol  in  conspectu  Dei."^ 

For  indeed  they  are  a  true  light  of  the  world,*  infinitely 
more  good,  in  the  sight  of  its  Creator,  than  the  dead  flame 
of  its  sunshine;  and  the  discovery  of  modem  science,  that 
ill  mortal  strength  is  from  the  sun,^  which  has  thrown 
imtional  persons  into  stupid  atheism,  as  if  there  were  no 
God  but  tiie  sun,  is  indeed  the  accurate  physical  expression 
of  this  truth,  that  men,  rightly  active,  are  Uving  sunshine. 

II.  Gules  (rose  colour),  firom  the  Persian  word  "gul," 
for  the  rose.*  It  is  the  exactly  central  hue  between  the 
daik  red,  and  pale  red,  or  wild-rose.  It  is  the  colour  of 
love,  the  fulfilment  of  the  joy  and  of  the  love  of  life  upon 
the  earth.  And  it  is  doubly  marked  for  this  symbol.  We 
saw  eariier,^  how  the  vase  given  by  the  Madeleine  was 
precious  in  its  material;  but  it  was  also  to  be  indicated  as 
{Hecious  in  its  form.  It  is  not  only  the  substance,  but  the 
forai  of  the  Greek  urn,  which  gives  it  nobleness ;  and  these 
vases  for  precious  perfume  were  tall,  and  shaped  like  the 
bud  of  the  rose.  So  that  the  rose-bud  itself,  being  a  vase 
filled  with  perfume,  is  called  also  "  alabastron " :  and  Pliny 
uses  that  word  for  it  in  describing  the  growth  of  the  rose.^ 

The  stone  of  it  is  the  Ruby. 

III.  Azure.  The  colour  of  the  blue  sky  in  the  height 
of  it,  at  noon ; — ^type  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  joy  and  love 

^  [ftoverlw  iv.  8 ;  for  the  next  quotation,  see  Matthew  v.  16.] 

*  [Hie  passage  from  '*  what  was  written  of  St  Bernard "  down  to  ^'  living  son- 
tkiiM."  18  repeated  with  some  alterations  in  Fors  ClavigerOf  Letter  63,  §  4.] 

'    John  i.  9;  viii.  12.] 

«   'See  on  this  subject  Eaglets  Nest,  §  100  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  195,  196).] 

«   See  below,  §§  36  seq.] 

•  See  above,  p.  172.] 
^  [Nat.  Hist,  xxi.  10.] 
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ia  heaven,  as  the  rose-colour,  of  the  fulfihnent  of  all  joy 
and  love  in  earth.  And  the  stone  of  this  is  the  Sapphire; 
and  because  the  loves  of  Earth  and  Heaven  are  in  truth 
one,  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  indeed  the  same  stone;  and 
they  are  coloured  as  if  by  oichantment,^ — ^how,  or  with 
what,  no  chemist  has  yet  shown, — the  one  azure,  and  the 
other  rose. 

And  now  you  will  understand  why,  in  the  vision  of  the 
Lord  of  Life  to  the  Elders  of  Israel,  of  which  it  is  written, 
**  Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  you  are  told, 
**  Under  His  feet  was  a  plinth  of  sapphire,  as  it  were,  the 
body  of  Heaven  in  its  clearness."' 

IV.  !l^carlate  (scarlet).  I  use  the  French  word,  because 
all  other  heraldic  words  for  colours  are  Norman-French. 
The  ordinary  heraldic  term  here  is  '^  tenn^ "  (tawny) ;  for 
the  later  heralds  confused  scarlet  with  gules ;  but  the  colour 
first  meant  was  the  sacred  hue  of  human  flesh  '-^-Carnation ; 
— iVrcarnation :  the  colour  of  the  body  of  man  in  its  beauty ; 
of  the  maid's  scarlet  blush  in  noble  love;  of  the  youth's 
scarlet  glow  in  noble  war ;  the  dye  of  the  earth  into  which 
heaven  has  breathed  its  spirit:  incarnate  strength — ^incarnate 
modesty. 

The  stone  of  it  is  the  Jasper,  which,  as  we  shall  see,*  is 
coloured  with  the  same  iron  that  colours  the  human  blood ; 
and  thus  you  can  understand  why  on  the  throne,  in  the 
vision  of  the  returning  Christ,  ''He  that  sat  was  to  look 
upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone."  ^ 

V.  Vert  (viridis),  from  the  same  root  as  the  w<Mrd 
** virtue"  and  "virgin,"^ — ^the  colour  of  the  green  rod  in 
budding  spring;  the  noble  life  of  youth,  bom  in  the 
spirit^ — as  the  scarlet  means,  the  life  of  noble  youth,  in 

^  [Compare,  again,  the  pagsafe  on  the  sapphire  in  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  (re- 
peated in  Ethics  qf  the  Dust):  Vol.  VU.  p.  207,  and  Vol.  XVIH.  p.  069.] 

'  [Exodus  xxiv.  10,  11  {''  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
stone,'*  etc.] 


Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  130.] 

This  was  not  done ;  but  see  Two  Paths,  §  165  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  384).] 

'Revelation  iv.  3 ;  quoted  afi^ain  below,  p.  506.] 

;Compare  Val  d'Amo,  §  64  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  42).] 
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Jink.*  It  is  seen  most  perfectly  in  clear  air  after  the  sun 
has  set, — the  blue  of  the  upper  sky  brightening  down  into 
iL  It  is  the  true  colour  of  the  eyes  of  Athena, — ^Athena 
rXoMDvirif^t  looking  from  the  west^ 

The  stcxie  of  it  is  the  Emerald;  and  I  must  stay  for  a 
nMMncnt  to  teU  you  the  derivation  of  that  word. 

Anciently,  it  did  not  mean  our  emerald,  but  a  massive 
grain  marble,  veined  apparently  by  being  rent  asimder, 
and  called,  therefore,  the  Roit  or  Tom  Rock. 

Now,  in  the  central  war  of  Athena  with  the  Giants,  the 
flgn  of  her  victory  was  that  the  earth  was  rent,  the  power 
cf  it  torn,  and  the  graves  of  it  opened.  We  know  this  is 
written  fcx  the  sign  of  a  greater  victory  than  hers.  And 
the  word  which  Hesiod  uses — ^the  oldest  describer  of  this 
tattle — is  twice  over  the  same:  the  sea  roared,  the  heavens 
thundered,  the  earth  cried  out  in  being  rent,  iafiapaynaf.^ 
From  that  word  you  have  "the  rent  rock," — ^in  Latin, 
flungdns ;  in  Latin  dialect,  smaraudus — softened  into  eme- 
nuidu,  emeraude,  emerald.  And  now  you  see  why  "there 
was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  sight  like  imto 
an  emerald."' 

^  Therefore,  the  Spirit  of  Beatrice  is  dressed  in  green,  over  scarlet 
(not  rose  ;^-ob8crve  this  specially), 

"Sovra  candido  vel,  cinta  d'  oliva^ 
Donna  m'  apparve  sotto  verde  manto, 
Vestita  di  color  di Jiamma  viva."* 

f  Accurately  described  by  Pausanias,  i.  14,  as  of  the  colour  of  a  green 
like,  from  the  Tritonian  pool ;  ^  compare  again  the  eyes  of  Beatrice.^ 

^  FAthena  to  Ruskin  meant  the  clear  air,  and  at  sunset^  'Mooking  from  the 
wait,  the  clear  air  is  bluish  green — which  colour  he  thus  here  reads  into  the  eyes 
«f  the  goddess;  for  other  meanings  which  he  found  in  the  epithet,  see  Queen  qf 
tke  Air  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  306,  379) ;  and  compare  Laws  of  Ft^ie,  Vol.  XV.  p.  425.] 

'  [Tkeofony,  679^  693.    Compare  PrMerpina,  i.  ch.  x.  §  2  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  334).] 

s  [Revehition  iv.  3.] 

*  [Purgatorio,  xxx.  30-33:  '*  With  white  veil  with  olive  wreathed^  A  virgin  in  my 
▼iew  appear'd^  beneath  Green  mantle,  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame"  (Gary).] 

^  [''Observing  that  Athena's  image  had  blue  eyes,  1  recognised  the  Libyan 
renion  of  the  myth.  For  the  Libyans  say  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Tritonian  lake,  and  that  therefore  she  like  Poseidon  has  blue  eyes"  (i.  14^  6).] 

*  [Purgatorio,  xxxi,  116,  where  Dante  speaks  of  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  as  emeraldi 
(emeralds).] 
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VI.  Purpure.  The  true  purple  of  the  Tabemade, 
''blue,  purple,  and  scarlet"^ — tike  kingly  colour,  retained 
afterwanls  in  all  manuscripts  of  the  Gr^  Gk)spels;  there- 
fore known  to  us  absolutely  by  its  constant  use  in  illunu- 
nation.  It  is  rose  colour  darkened  or  saddened  with  Uue; 
the  colour  of  love  in  noble  or  divine  sorrow;  borne  by  the 
kings,  whose  witness  is  in  heaven,'  and  theu*  labour  cm  the 
earth.  Its  stone  is  the  Jacinth,  Hyacinth,  m  Amethyst,— 
''like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe.*" 

In  these  six  colours,  then,  you  have  the  rainbow,  c^ 
angelic  iris,  of  the  light  and  covenant  of  life. 

But  the  law  of  the  covenant  is,  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud,"  on  "the  shadow  of  death "^ — and  the  ordinance 
of  it 

And  as  here,  central,  is  the  sun  in  its  strength,  so  in 
the  heraldry  of  our  faith,  the  morning  and  the  evening  are 
the  first  day, — and  the  last.* 

VII.  Aigent.  Silver,  or  snow-colour;  of  the  hoar-frost 
on  the  earth,  or  the  star  of  the  morning. 

I  was  long  hindered  from  understanding  the  entire 
group  of  heraldic  colours,  because  of  the  mistake  in  our 
use  of  the  word  "carbuncle."  It  is  not  the  garnet,  but 
the  same  stone  as  the  ruby  and  sapphire — only  crystallized 
white,  instead  of  red  or  blue.  It  is  the  white  sapphire, 
showing  the  hexagonal  star  of  its  crystallization  perfectly;* 
and  therefore  it  becomes  an  heraldic  bearing  as  a  star. 

And  it  is  the  personal  bearing  of  that  Geofirey  Plan- 
tagenet,  who  married  Maud  the  Empress,^  and  became  the 
sire  of  the  lords  of  England,  in  her  glorious  time. 

VIII.  Sable  (sable,  sabulum),  the  colour  of  sand  of  the 
great  hour-glass  of  the  world,  outshaken.     Its  stone  is  the 

1  [Exodus  zxv.  4 ;  compare  Giotto  and  hU  Worki  in  Padua,  %  12  (VoL  XXIV. 
p.  25).] 

«  [See  Job  xvL  19.] 

>  \Lycida9,  106.  By  a  dip  of  the  pen  Ruskin  here  wrote  *^  table  "  for  '^  sangaine." 
He  quotes  the  line  correctly  in  Vol.  XVII.  p.  406.] 

^TGenesis  ix.  3;  Job  iii.  6.] 

'   Genesis  i.  6.] 

•  [Compare  BthUa  qf  the  DuH,  VoL  XVIII.  p.  267.] 


r 


;See  Vol.  XVUI.  p.  620  n.] 
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diamond — ^never  yet,  so  &r  as  I  know,  found  but  in  the 
sand.*  It  is  the  sjrmbol  at  once  of  dissolution,  and  of 
enduiance:  darkness  changing  into  light — the  adamant  of 
the  grave. 

IX.  Grey.  (When  deep,  the  second  violet,  giving 
Dante's  full  chord  of  the  seven  colours.)^  The  abatement 
of  the  light,  the  abatement  of  the  darkness.  Patience, 
between  tibis  which  recedes  and  that  which  advances;  the 
colour  of  the  turtle-dove,  with  the  message  that  the  waters 
are  abated ;'  the  colour  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor,'— -there- 
fc(K  of  humility.  Its  stone  is  the  Pearl;  in  Norman  herakby 
the  Marguerite* — ^the  lowest  on  the  shield,  y^  of  great 
price;*  and  because,  through  this  virtue,  open  first  the  gates 
of  Paradise,^  you  are  told  that  while  the  building  of  the 
walls  of  it  was  of  jasper,  every  several  gate  was  of  one 
pearL' 

88.  You  hear  me  tell  you  thus  positively, — and  without 
qualification  or  hesitation, — ^what  these  things  mean.  But 
mind,  I  tell  you  so,  after  thirty  years'  work,  and  that 
directed  wholly  to  the  one  end  of  finding  out  the  truth,* 
whether  it  was  pretty  or  ugly  to  look  in  fsce  ofl  During 
which  labour  I  have  found  that  the  ultimate  truth,  the 
central  truth,  is  always  pretty;  but  there  is  a  superficial 
truth,  or  half-way  truth,  which  may  be  very  ugly;  and 
which  the  earnest  and  faithful  worker  has  to  face  and 
fight,  and  pass  over  the  body  of, — ^feeling  it  to  be  his 
enemy;  but  which  a  careless  seeker  may  be  stopped  by, 
and  a  misbelieving  seeker  will  be  delighted  by,  and  stay 
with,  gladly. 

*  Or  in  rock  virtually  composed  of  it 

^  [Purgaiorio,  xxiz.  77-78 :  "  Mven  bandSy  all  in  the  colouri  of  which  the  sun 
makes  the  rainbow,  and  the  moon  her  halo."] 

*  [Genesis  viii.  -3.] 

*  rThe  dove  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  poor :  see  Leriticus  xii.  8/1 

*  [See  the  reference  to  The  Booke  of  8i.  Albatu,  in  Vol.  lUCV.   p.  814 ;  and 
compare  the  letter  given  in  the  Introductioni  aboroi  p.  xliii.] 

*  [Matthew  xiii.  46.] 

*  TMatthew  v.  3.] 

7  [Revelation  xxi.  21.] 

*  [Compare  the  motto  from  Wordsworth  which  Rnikin  placed  on  the  titl^-pagee  of 
Modem  PaiiUere,  and  see  Vol  VII.  p.  10.] 
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84.  When  I  first  gave  this  lecture,  you  will  find  the 
only  reports  of  it  in  the  papers,  with  which  any  pains  had 
been  taken,  were  endeavours  to  make  you  disbelieve  it, 
or  misbelieve  it, — that  is  to  say,  to  make  '^mescroyaots" 
or  "miscreants"^  of  you. 

And  among  the  most  earnest  of  these,  was  a  realfy  m- 
dustrious  essay  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,^ — ^showing  evidoioe 
that  the  writer  had  perseveringly  gone  to  the  Heralds'  Office 
and  British  Museum  to  read  for  the  occasion ;  and,  I  think, 
deserving  of  serious  notice  because  we  really  owe  to  the 
proprietors  of  that  journal  (who  supplied  the  most  earnest 
of  our  recent  investigators  with  funds  for  his  Assyrian  ex- 
cavations) the  most  important  heraldic  discoveries  of  the 
generations  of  Noah  and  Ninut>d,  that  have  been  made 
since  printing  took  the  place  of  cuneiform  inscription.* 

I  pay,  therefore,  so  much  respect  to  the  archaeologians 
of  Fleet  Street  as  to  notice  the  results  of  their  suddenly 
stimulated  investigations  in  heraldry. 

85.  "The  lecturer  appeared  to  have  forgotten,"  th^ 
said,  ''that  every  nation  had  its  own  code  of  S3rmbo]s, 
and  that  gules,  or  red,  is  denominated  by  the  French 
heralds  gueules,  and  is  derived  by  the  best  French  philo- 
logers  from  the  Latin  *  gula,'  the  gullet  of  a  beast  of  prey." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  best  French  philologists  do 
give  this  derivation;*  but  it  is  also  unfortunately  true  that 
the  best  French  philologists  are  not  heralds;  and  what  is 
more,  and  worse,  all  modern  heraldry  whatsoever  is,  to 
the  old  science,  just  what  the  poor  gipsy  Hayraddin,   in 

1  [On  this  word,  see  Fora  Clavigera,  Letter  25,  §§  19,  23.] 

>  Fa  leading  article  (doubtless  by  George  Augustus  Sala)  in  the  Daily  Teieyraph 
of  February  22,  1876.] 

s  [The  reference  is  to  George  Smith  (1840-1876),  the  Assyriologist  In  1867  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  British  Museum  and  set  to  work  upon  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions ;  in  1872  he  discovered  and  deciphered,  among  the  tablets  sent  home 
by  Layard,  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Delude.  The  Daiiy  Telegraph  then  eame 
forwai^d  and  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fresh  researches  at  Nineveh  under 
Smith.  The  results  of  these  researches  were  publish^  in  1876  under  the  title, 
Astyrian  Discoveries ;  an  Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Ninevrh 
durina  1873  and  1874,] 

*  [So  Du  Canffe  and  Littre,  though  the  latter,  while  giving  the  derivation  from 
guia  as  '^probable,"  mentions  also  the  suggestion  of  derivation  from  the  Persian 
ghul,  rose.] 
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QdenHn  Zhsrward,^  is  to  Toison  d*Or.     But,  so   far  from 

hfring   *' forgotten,"   as   the  writer   for   the   press  supposes 

I  had,   that   there   were   knights    of  France,   and  Venice, 

md  Florence,  as  well   as  England,  it  so  happens  that  my 

fiist  studies  in  heraldry  were  in   this  manuscript  which  is 

the  lesson-book  of  heraldry  written  for  the  young  Archduke 

Charles  of  Austria;'   and  in  this  one,  which  is  a  psalter 

wiitten  in  the  monastery  of  the  Saint  Chapelle  for  St  Louis, 

King  of  France ; '  and  on  the  upper  page  of  which,  here 

ftamed,*  you  will  see  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  record 

of  the  death  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  on  the  27th 

of  November,  next  after  St  Genevieve's  day ;  and  on  the 

Older  page,  between  the  last  lines  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 

her  bearing,  the  Castilian  tower,  alternating  with  the  king's, 

—Azure,  sem^  de  France. 

86.  With  this  and  other  such  surer  authority  than  was 
open  to  the  investigation  of  the  press-writer,  I  will  clear 
up  f<nr  you  his  point  about  the  word  ''gules."  But  I  must 
go  a  long  way  back  first.  I  do  not  know  if,  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  pitching  of  the  standards  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  round  the  Tabernacle,  you  have  ever  been  brought 
to  pause  by  the  singular  covering  given  to  the  Tabernacle 
itadf, — rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  hadgei^s'  skins.^  Of  rams' 
AinSy  of  coiirse,  any  quantity  could  be  had  from  the  flocks, 
but  of  badgers',  the  supply  must  have  been  difficult! 

And  you  will  find,  on  looking  into  the  matter,  that 
the  so-called  badgers'  skins  were  indeed  those  which  young 
ladies  are  very  glad  to  dress  in  at  the  present  day, — seal- 
skins ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  their  use  in  the  Tabernacle 

^  The  books  referred  to,  in  my  rooms  at  Oxford,  are  always  accessible 
for  examination. 

^  [For  Hayraddin  MaugmbiD,  the  Bohemian,  as  guide,  see  chaps,  xv.-xx. ;  as 
£ilie  nermld  of  Williain  de  la  Marck,  exposed  by  Tuisou  d'Or,  true  herald  of  the 
Dske  of  Bai^ndy,  see  chap,  xxxiii.] 

'  [Raskin  seems  afterwards  to  have  disposed  of  this  MS.  It  was  not  at  Brant- 
vood  at  the  time  of  his  death.] 

»  [''Saint  Louis's  Psalter":  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  15  n.] 

*  [Exodus  XXXV.  7.  Compare  chap.  x.  ("  The  Heraldic  Ordinaries  ")  in  Eagle's  Nut 
(VoL  XXII.  p.  276).] 
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was,  that  it  might  be  adcuned  with  the  useful  service  of 
ihe flocks  oi  the  earth  and  sea:  the  multitude  of  the  seals 
then  in  the  Mediterranean  being  indicated  to  you  both  by 
the  name  and  coinage  of  the  city  Phocasa;  and  by  tibM^ 
attribution  of  them,  to  the  Grod  Proteus,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Odyssey^  under  the  precise  term  of  flocks,  to 
be  counted  by  him  as  their  shepherd.^ 

87.  From  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  Homer  to  our  own, 
the  traffic  in  these  precious  wools  and  fiirs,  in  the  Cashmere 
wool,  and  the  fur,  after  the  seal  disappeared,  of  the  grey 
ermine  (becoming  white  in  the  Siberian  winter),  has  oon- 
tinued:  and  in  the  days  of  chivalry  became  of  immense 
importance;  because  the  mantle,  and  the  collar  fastening 
close  about  the  neck,  were  at  once  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  splendid  piece  of  dress  of  the  warrior  nations, 
who  rode  and  slept  in  roughest  weather,  and  in  open  field. 
Now,  these  rams'  skins,  or  fleeces,  dyed  of  precious  red, 
were  continually  called  by  their  Eastern  merchants  **  the  red 
things,"  from  the  Zoroastrian  word  ''  gul," — taking  the  place 
of  the  scarlet  Chlamydes,  which  were  among  the  richest 
wealth  of  old  Rome.^  The  Latin  knights  could  only  render 
the  eastern  word  ''gul,"  by  gula;  and  so  in  St.  Bemard^s 
red-hot  denunciation  of  these  proud  red  dresses,  he  numbers 
chiefly  among  them  the  little  red-dyed  skins, — ^peUiculu 
rubricatas, — ^which  they  called  gulae:  ''Quas  gulas  vocant*** 
These  red  furs,  for  wrist  and  neck,  were  afterwards  sup- 
posed by  bad  Latinists  to  be  called  ^' guise,"  as  ^ArooZ-pieces. 
St.  Bernard  specifies  them,  also,  in  that  office:  *'£ven  some 
of  the  clergy,"  he  says,  "have  the  red  skins  of  weasels 
hanging  from  their  necks — dependentes  a  collo  " ;  *  this  vulgar 
interpretation  of  gula  became  more  commonly  accepted,  as 

1  rCompare  St.  Marks  Rett,  §  72  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  263).l 

'  [The  scarlet  chlamvs  or  mantle,  which  came  originally  from  Macedonia  and 
Theesaly,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  Emperors,  and  was  often  em- 
broidered or  interwoven  with  gold.  Caligula,  we  are  told,  wore  one  so  enriched 
(Suetonius,  Calig.  19).] 

2,c.  2 


K'^U 


*  [EpUtokt,  42,  c.  2  (the  passage  is  quoted  by  Du  Cange  in  his  Olouarium,  s,  v. 
a).J 

*  [peeiamatio  De  Vita  et  Maribus  Clericorum,  c  4 :  also  quoted  by  Du  Cange.] 
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interoourse  with  the  East,  and  chivabic  heraldry,  diminished ; 
and  the  modem  philologist  finally  jun^  fiedrly  down  the 
lion's  throat,  and  supposes  that  tiie  Tynan  purple,  which 
had  been  the  pride  of  all  the  Emperors  of  East  and  West, 
was  named  frrati  a  wild  beast's  gullet! 

88.  I  do  not  hold  for  a  mischance,  or  even  for  a  chance 
at  all,  that  this  particular  error  should  have  been  unearthed 
by  the  hasty  studies  of  the  Daily  Td^raph.  It  is  a  mis- 
take entirely  characteristic  of  the  results  of  vulgar  modem 
anafysis;  and  I  have  exposed  it  in  detail,  that  I  mi^t 
very  solemnly  warn  you  of  the  impossibility  of  arriviog  at 
any  just  conclusions  respecting  andent  classical  languages, 
of  wliich  this  heraldry  is  among  the  noblest,  unless  we  take 
pains  first  to  render  ourselves  capable  of  the  ideas  which 
such  languages  convey^  It  is  perfectly  trae  that  every 
great  symbol,  as  it  has,  on  one  s^e,  a  meaning  of  comfort, 
has  on  the  other  one  of  terror;  and  if  to  noble  persons 
it  speaks  of  noUe  things,  to  ignoble  persons  it  will  as  neces- 
sarily speak  of  ignoble  ones.^  Not  under  one  only,  but  under 
all,  of  these  heraldic  symbols,  as  there  is,  for  thoughtful  and 
noble  persons,  the  spiritual  sense,  so  for  thoughtless  and  sen- 
sual persons,  there  is  the  sensual  one ;  and  can  be  no  other. 
Every  word  has  only  the  meaning  which  its  hearer  can  re- 
ceive ;  you  cannot  express  honour  to  the  shameless,  nor  love 
to  the  unloving.  Nay,  gradually  you  may  fall  to  the  level 
of  having  words  no  more,  either  for  honour  or  for  love : 

"  There  are  whole  nations/'  says  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  excellent  little  book 
on  the  families  of  speech,  "people  whom  no  nation  now  acknowledges  as 
its  kinsmen,  whose  lanffuages,  rich  in  words  for  all  that  can  be  eaten  or 
handled,  seem  absolutely  incapable  of  expressing  the  reflex  conceptions 
of  the  intellect,  or  the  higher  forms  of  the  consciousness ;  whose  life  seems 
confined  to  a  gratification  of  animal  wants,  with  no  hope  in  the  future, 
and  no  pride  in  the  past.  They  are  for  the  most  part  peoples  without  a 
literature,  and  without  a  history ; — peoples  whose  tongues  in  some  instances 
have  twenty  names  for  murder,  but  no  name  for  love,  no  name  for  grati- 
tude, no  name  for  God."^ 

>  rCompare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  4  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  2d9).] 

*  [Famiiiei  qf  Speech:  Four  Lectures,  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  1870,  p.  160. 
Roskm  somewhat  abbreviates  the  passage.  For  another  referenee  to  the  book^  see 
Proeenrina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  334.] 
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89.  The  English  nation,  under  the  teaching  of  modem 
economists,  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  this  kind,  which, 
deliberately  living,  not  in  love  of  God  or  man,  but  in 
defiance  of  Gk)d,  and  hatred  of  man,  will  no  longer  have 
in  its  heraldry,  gules  as  the  coloiu*  of  love;  but  gules  only 
as  the  colour  of  the  throat  of  a  wild  beast.  That  will 
be  the  only  part  of  the  British  lion  symbolized  by  the 
British  flag; — not  the  lion  heart  any  more,  but  only  the 
lion  gullet. 

And  if  you  choose  to  interpret  your  heraldry  in  that 
modem  fashion,  there  are  volumes  of  instruction  open  for 
you  everywhere.  Yellow  shall  be  to  you  the  colour  of 
treachery,  instead  of  sunshine;  green,  the  colour  of  putre- 
faction, instead  of  strength;  blue,  the  colour  of  sulphurous 
hell-fire,  instead  of  sunlit  heaven ;  and  scarlet,  the  colour  of 
the  harlot  of  Babylon,^  instead  of  the  Virgin  of  Grod.  All 
these  are  legitimate  readings, — nay,  inevitable  readings.  I 
said  wrongly  just  now  that  you  might  choose  what  the 
symbols  shall  be  to  you.  Even  if  you  would,  you  cannot 
choose.  They  can  only  reflect  to  you  ^at  you  have 
made  your  own  mind,  and  can  only  herald  to  you  what 
you  have  determined  for  your  own  fate. 

40.  And  now,  with  safe  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  purple,  I  can  show  you  the  purple  and  dove-colour  of 
St.  Mark's,  once  itself  a  sea-borne  vase  of  alabaster  fiill  of 
incense  of  prayers;  and  a  purple  manuscript, — floor,  walls, 
and  roof  blazoned  with  the  scrolls  of  the  gospel.^ 

They  have  been  made  a  den  of  thieves,'  and  these 
stones  of  Venice  here  in  my  hand'^  are  rags  of  the  sacred 

♦  Portions  of  the  alabaster  of  St.  Mark's  torn  away  for  recent  restora- 
tions. The  destruction  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  give  work  to  modem 
mosaic-mongers,  has  been  going  on  for  years.  I  cannot  bear  the  pain  of 
describing  the  facts  of  it,  and  must  leave  the  part  of  the  lecture  referring 

^  [Revelation  xvii.  4.] 

*  [Compare  the  descriptions  in  The  Stone^t  of  Venice  (Vol.  X.   p.  112)  and  St, 
Marks  Rent,  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  204,  280.] 
8  [Matthew  xxi.   13.] 
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robes  of  her  Chmdi,  scM,  and  modEed  like  her  Master. 
They  haire  parted  her  garments/ and  cast  lots  upon  her 
▼esture*^ 

41.  I  retnm  to  our  questkm  at  the  bq[inning:'  Are  yn 
fight  m  settmg  our  hearts  on  tiiese  stones, — ^lovmg  thenit 
holding  them  precious  ? 

Yes,  assuredly;  provided  it  is  the  stone  we  love,  and 
tiie  stone  we  think  pecious ;  and  not  oursdves  we  love,  and 
ourselves  we  think  precious.  To  worship  a  black  stone^ 
because  it  fell  from  heaven,  may  not  be  wholly  wise,  but 
it  is  half-way  to  being  wise ;  half-way  to  worship  of  heaven 
itself.  Or,  to  worship  a  white  stone  because  it  is  dug 
with  difficulty  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  put  it  into  a  log 
of  wood,  and  say  the  wood  sees  with  it,  may  not  be 
iriiolly  wise;  but  it  is  half-way  to  being  wise;  half-way  to 
believing  that  the  God  who  makes  earth  so  bright,  may 
also  brighten  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  It  is  no  true  foUy  to 
think  that  stones  see,  but  it  is^  to  think  that  eyes  do  not; 
it  is  no  true  folly  to  think  that  stones  live,  but  it  i^,  to 
think  that  souls  die ;  it  is  no  true  foUy  to  believe  that,  in 
the  day  of  the  making  up  of  jewds,*  the  palace  walls  shall 
be  compact  of  life  above  their  comer-stone,— but  it  w,  to 
believe  that  in  the  day  of  dissolution  the  souls  of  the  globe 
shall  be  shattered  with  its  emerald;  and  no  spirit  survive, 
unterrified,  above  the  ruin. 

42.  Tes,  pretty  ladies!  love  the  stones,  and  take  care 
of  them;  but  love  your  own  souls  better,  and  take  care 

to  the  colour  of  the  marbles  to  be  given  farther  on,  in  connection  with 
•one  extracts  from  my  Stones  of  Venice,  The  superb  drawing,  by  Bir. 
Boimey,  of  the  north  portico,  which  illustrated  them,  together  with  the 
alabasters  themselves,  will  be  placed  in  the  Sheffield  Museum.^ 

1  [PMdms  xxiL  IB.] 

«  [See  above,  §  19,  p.  176.] 

s  rMahMshi  iii.  17.1 

*  rSae  Vol  XXIV.  pp.  Iviii.  jeg.,  for  account  of  the  restorations  in  question. 
Raskin  did  not  " farther  on "  give  Uie  extracts,  etc.,  here  promised.  Bunneys  water- 
colour  drawing  of  the  north  pmtico  of  St  Mark's,  which  remains  at  Sheffield,  is  shown 
(by  photogravure  proeew)  at  p  237  of  William  White's  Prindplee  of  AH  a»  iUuHraied 
im  the  Rutkin  Museum,  The  pieces  of  alsbsster,  which  Raskin  brought  from  Venice, 
remain  in  the  Museum.] 

XXVI.  K 
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of  them,  for  the  day  when  the  Master  shall  make  up 
His  jewels.  See  that  it  be  first  the  precious  stones  of 
the  breastplate  of  justice^  you  delight  in,  and  are  brave 
in;  not  first  the  stones  of  your  own  diamond  necklaces* 
you  delight  in,  and  are  fearful  for,  less  perchance  the  lady's 
maid  miss  that  box  at  the  station.  Get  your  breastplate 
of  truth  firsts  and  every  earthly  stone  will  shine  in  iL 

Alast  most  of  you  know  no  more  what  justice  means, 
than  what  jewels  mean;  but  here  is  the  pure  practice  of 
it  to  be  begun,  if  you  will,  to-morrow. 

48.  For  literal  truth  of  your  jewels  themselves,  abso- 
lutely search  out  and  cast  away  aU  manner  of  false,  or 
dyed,  or  altered  stones.  And  at  present,  to  make  quite 
sure,  wear  your  jewels  uncut;  they  will  be  twenty  times 
more  interesting  to  you,  so.  The  ruby  in  the  British 
crown  is  uncut ;  and  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, — 
I  have  not  had  it  to  look  at  close, — ^the  loveUest  precious 
stone  in  the  world.  And,  as  a  piece  of  true  gentlewoman's 
and^  true  lady's  knowledge,  learn  to  know  these  stones 
when  you  see  them,  uncut.  So  much  of  mineralogy  the 
abundance  of  modem  science  may,  I  think,  spare,  as  a 
piece  of  required  education  for  the  upper  classes. 

44.  Then,  when  you  know  them,  and  their  shapes,  get 
your  highest  artists  to  design  the  setting  of  themp     Holbein, 

*  Do  you  think  there  was  no  meaning  of  fate  in  that  omen  pf  the 
diamond  necklace,'  at  the  end  of  the  days  of  queenly  pride;— omen  of 
another  line,  of  scarlet,  on  many  a  fair  neck?  It  was  a  foul  stoiy,  you 
say — slander  of  the  innocent  Yes,  undoubtedly,  fate  meant  it  to  be  so. 
Slander,  and  lying,  and  every  form  of  loathsome  shame,  cast  on  the  inno- 
cently £&ding  Royalty.  For  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst;'  and 
these  gems,  which  are  given  by  God  to  be  on  the  breast  of  the  pure  priest, 
and  in  the  crown  of  the  righteous  king,  sank  into  the  black  gravel  of  dilu- 
vium, under  streams  of  innocent  blood. 

^  [Ephesians  vi.  14.] 

'  [Tne  story  of  the  necklace,  presented  through  Mme.  de  Lamotte  by  Cardinal  de 
Kohan  (as  he  supposed)  to  Marie  Antoinette,  is  the  subject,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, of  one  of  Carlyle's  Essajrs.  Recent  discussion  of  the  affair  will  be  found 
in  F.  Funck-Brentano's  The  Diamtmd  Nedclaee  (1901),  and  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
Mutarical  Mytteriei  (1904).] 

»  [Compare  VoL  XVII.  p.  222.] 
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Botticelli,  or  Angelico,  will  always  be  ready  to  design  a 
brooch  for  you.  Then  you  will  begin  to  think  how  to  get 
your  Holbein  and  Botticelli,  which  will  lead  to  many  other 
wholesome  thoughts. 

45.  And  lastly,  as  you  are  true  in  the  choosing,  be  just 
in  the  sharing,  of  your  jewels.  They  are  but  dross  and 
dust,  after  all;  and  you,  my  sweet  religious  friends,  who 
are  so  anxious  to  impart  to  the  poor  your  pearls  of  great 
price,  may  surely  also  share  with  them  your  pearls  of  little 
price.  Strangely  (to  my  own  mind  at  least )»  you  are  not 
so  zealous  in  distributing  your  estimable  rubies,  as  you  are 
in  communicating  your  i/^estimable  wisdom*^  Of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  you  can  give  away  in  the  quantity  you 
think  others  are  in  need  of,  without  losing  any  yourselves, 
I  observe  you  to  be  affectionately  lavish ;  but  of  the  jewels 
of  God,  if  any  suggestions  be  rnade  by  charity  touching 
the  distribution  of  tkeni,  you  are  apt,  in  your  wisdom,  to 
make  answer  like  the  wise  virgins,  '*Not  so,  lest  there  be 
not  enough  for  us  and  you." ' 

46.  Now,  my  fair  friends,  doubtless,  if  the  Tabernacle 
were  to  be  erected  again,  in  the  middle  of  the  Park,  you 
would  all  be  eager  to  stitch  camels'  hair  for  it ; — some,  to 
make  presents  of  sealskins  to  it ;  and,  perhaps,  not  a  few 
fetch  your  jewel-cases,  offering  their  contents  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaled  and  AhoUab.' 

But  that  cannot  be,  now,  with  so  Crystal-Palace-like 
entertainment  to  you.  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  now  with 
men;^ — in  men,  and  women,  and  sucklings  also;  which 
temple  ye  are,  ye  and  your  Christian  sisters;  of  whom  the 
poorest,  here  in  London,  are  a  very  undecorated  shrine  indeed 
They  are  the  Tabernacle,  fair  friends,  which  you  have  got 
leave,  and  charge,  to  adorn.  Not,  in  anywise,  those  charm- 
ing churches  and  altars  which  you  wreathe  with  garlands  for 

^  [See  Job  xxviii.  18;  Proverbe  iii.  15.] 

•  Matthew  xxv.  9.] 

s  [See  Exodus  xxviii.  1  (Bezaleel  and  Aholiab)^  14  (curtains  of  goat's  hair),  19 
(badgers'  skins).] 

*  [Revelation  xxi.  d.] 
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6od*s  sake,  and  the  eloquent  clergyman's.  You  are  quite 
"Wrong,  and  barbarous  in  language,  when  you  call  them 
^Churches"  at  alL^  They  are  only  Synagogues; — ^the  very 
same  of  which  Christ  spoke,  with  etomal  meaning,  as  the 
j^laces  that  hypocrites  would  love  to  be  seen  in.*  Here,  in 
St.  Giles's,  and  the  East,  sister  to  that  in  St  George's  and 
tiie  West,  is  the  Church !  raggedly  enough  curtained,  surely ! 
Let  those  arches  and  pillars  of  Mr.  Scott's'  alone,  young 
ladies ;  it  is  you  whom  God  likes  to  see  weQ  decorated,  not 
them.  Keep  your  roses  for  your  hair — your  embroidery  for 
your  petticoats.  You  are  yourselves  the  Church,  deiu!s; 
and  see  that  you  be  finally  adorned,  as  women  professiiig 
godliness,^  with  the  precious  stones  of  good  works,  whiish 
may  be  quite  briefly  defined,  for  the  present,  as  decoratii^ 
the  entire  Tabernacle ;  and  clothing  your  poor  sisters,  inth 
yourselves.*  Put  roses  also  in  their  hair,  put  precious  stones 
also  on  their  breasts ;  see  that  they  also  are  clothed  in  yocor 
purple  and  scarlet,  with  other  delights  ;^  that  they  also  learn 
to  read  the  gilded  heraldry  of  the  sky ;  and,  upon  the  eardi, 
be  taught,  not  only  the  labours  of  it,  but  the  loveliness. 
For  them,  also,  let  the  hereditary  jewel  recall  their  fathei^s 
pride,  their  mother's  beauty;  so  shall  yoiu*  days,  and  theirs, 
be  long  in  the  sweet  and  sacred  land  which  tlie  Lord  your 
God  has  given  you:^  so,  truly,  shall  the  gold  of  that 

LAND   BE    GOOD,    AND    THERE,    ALSO,   THE    CRYSTAL,    AND   THE 
ONYX  STONE.® 

^  [For  Roakin's  difcussion  of  the  word  '*  Chnroh,"  im  Noiei  an  the  CknutrweUm 
Hf  Sheepfoldi,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  524  ieq.] 

*  [Matthew  vi.  5.] 

'  For  Raskin's  numerous  references  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  see  Genend  IndesL] 

<  1  Timothy  ii.  10.] 

*  Compare  Sesame  and  Liliee,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  176,  177.1 

•  2  Samuel  i.  24.] 

^  [Exodus  XX.  12.     Ruskiu  uses  the  same  verse  as  a  peroration  to  the  chapter, 
''The  Heraldic  Ordinaries/'  in  The  Eagl^e  NeH:  see  VoL  XXII.  p.  287.] 

•  [See  above,  pp.  165,  169.] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ALPHABET 

{Ckapler  mrkUn  to  mkroduoe  the  precedmg  Lecture;  hd  irtmepaeed,  thai 
ike  Lecture  mig^  not  he  divided  between  two  tmmbeni) 

1.  Since  the  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  nmober  of 
Deucalion  was  written,  I  have  been  compelled,  in  preparmg 
for  the  arrangement  of  my  Sheffield  musemn,  to  look  with 
nicety  into  the  present  relations  of  theory  to  knowledge  i^ 
geological  science;  and  find,  to  my  no  small  consternation, 
that  the  assertions  which  I  had  supposed  beyond  dispute^ 
made  by  the  geologists  of  forty  years  back,  respecting  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  main  aystaUine  masses  of  the  prinuuy 
rocks,  are  now  all  brought  again  into  question;^  and  that 
the  investigations  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  observers 
render  many  former  theories,  in  theur  generality,  more  than 
doubtfuL  My  own  studies  of  rock  structure,  with  reference 
to  landscape,  have  led  me,  also,  to  see  the  necessity  of 
retreating  to,  and  securing,  the  very  bases  of  knowledge  in 
this  infinitely  difficult  science:  and  I  am  resolved,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  make  the  series  of  Dettcalion  an  absolutely 
trustworthy  foundation  for  the  geological  teaching  in  St 
George's  schools;'  by  first  sifting  what  is  really  known 
from  what  is  supposed;  and  then,  out  of  things  known, 
sifting  what  may  be  usefully  taught  to  young  people,  from 
the  perplexed  vanity  of  prematurely  systematic  science. 

2.  I  propose,  also,  in  the  St  George's  Museum  at  Shef- 
field, and  in  any  pro\dncial  museums  hereafter  connected 
with  it,  to  allow  space  for  two  arrangenients  of  inorganic 

^  [The  reference  (as  Rutkin  explains  in  the  next  chapter,  §  5)  if  to  Guataf  Bkehofs 


OhenHeal  Geology  (for  which,  see  p.  45  n.) :  see  ch.  ii.  of  Uie  English  timnshitien.] 
*  [Compare  Pro9erpina^  Vol.  XXV.  p.  4ia] 
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substances;  one  for  mineralogists,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  general  public;  the  other  for  chemists,  and  advanced 
students  in  physical  science.  The  mineralogical  collection 
will  be  fully  described  and  explained  in  its  catalogue,^  so 
that  very  young  people  may  begin  their  study  of  it  without 
difficulty,  and  so  chosen  and  arranged  as  to  be  compre- 
hensible by  persons  who  have  not  the  time  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  but  who  may 
desire  some  accurate  acquaintance  with  tiie  aspect  of  the 
principal  minerals  which  compose  the  world.  And  I  trust, 
as  I  said  in  the  preceding  lecture,*  that  the  day  is  near 
when  the  knowle^gfe  of  tiie  native  forms  and  aspects  of 
precious  stones  will  be  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's 
education;  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soils,  and 
the  building  stones,  of  his  native  country,  a  necessary  part 
of  a  gentleman's. 

8.  The  arrangement  of  the  chemical  collection  I  shall 
leave  to  any  good  chemist  who  will  undertake  it:  I  sup- 
pose that  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Maskelyne  for  the  mineral 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  considered  as 
permanently  authoritative.' 

But  the  mineralogical  collection  I  shall  arrange  myself, 
as  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  which  I  think  likely  to  be 
clearest  for  simple  persons;  omitting  many  of  the  rarer 
elements  altogether,  in  the  trust  that  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  chemical  series;  and  placing  the 
substances  most  commonly  seen  in  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet,  in  an  order  rather  addressed  to  the  convenience  of 
memory  than  to  the  symmetries  of  classification. 

4.  In  the   outset,   therefore,   I   shall   divide  our   entire 

>  [See  below,  pp.  418  9eq.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  194] 

'  [Raskin  here  notes  in  his  copy  for  revision,  ''Correct";  meaning  on  revision 
to  suggest  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Maskeljme'si  or  any  other  system  of  classifica- 
tion can  be  "  permanently  "  authoritative  (compare  below,  p.  418).  The  arrangement 
adopted  by  Professor  Maskelyne  at  the  British  Museum  "  is  virtually  one  published 
by  Gustav  Rose  in  1852,  as  an  improvement  on  the  purely  chemical  sjrstem,  and 
...  is  a  mixed  sjrstem,  depending  on  two  properties,  chemical  composition  and 
crystalline  form"  (Jntroduetian  to  the  Study  qfMinerak,  with  a  Ouide  to  the  Jiimeral 
GaUery,  by  L.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.,  10th  ed.,  1906,  pp.  69-69).] 
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oollection  into  twenty  groups,  illustrated  each  by  a  sepa- 
latdy  bound  p<Mrtion  of  catalogue.^ 

These  twenty  groups  will  illustrate  the  native  states, 
and  oidinaiy  combinations,  of  nine  solid  oxides,  one  gaseous 
ckment  (fluorine),  and  ten  solid  elements,  placed  in  the 
foDowing  order: — 


1.  SiUca. 

8.  Oxide  of  Titanium. 

8.  Oxide  of  Iron. 

4.  Alumina. 

5.  Fotassa. 
e.  Soda. 

7.  Magnesia. 

8.  Calcium. 

9.  Gludna. 
10.  Fluorine. 


11.  Carbon. 

12.  Sulphur. 
18.  Phosphorus. 

14.  Tellurium. 

15.  Uranium. 

16.  Tin. 

17.  Lead. 

18.  Copper. 

19.  Silver. 

20.  Gold. 


5.  A  few  words  will  show  the  objects  proposed  by  this 
limited  arrangement.  The  three  first  oxides  are  placed  in 
one  group,  on  account  of  the  natural  fellowship  and  con- 
stant association  of  their  crystals. 

Added  to  these,  the  next  group  of  the  alkaline  earths 
wiQ  constitute  one  easily  memorable  group  of  nine  oxides, 
out  of  which,  broadly  and  practically,  the  solid  globe  of 
the  earth  is  made,  containing  in  the  cracks,  rents,  or  vol- 
canic pits  of  it,  the  remaining  eleven  substances,  variously 
prepared  for  man's  use,  torment,  or  temptation. 

6.  I  put  fluorine  by  itself,  on  account  of  its  notable 
importance  in  natural  mineralogy,  and  especially  in  that 
of  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland:  what  I  have 
to  say  of  chlorine  and  iodine  will  be  arranged  under  the 
same  head;  then  the  triple  group  of  anomalous  substances 
created  for  ministry  by  fire,  and  the  sevenfold  group  of 
the  great  metals,  complete  the  list  of  substances  which  must 
be  generally  known  to  the  pupils  in  St.  George's  schools. 

^  [Hie  only  portion,  however^  wbich  was  completed  was  No.  1^  Silica.] 
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The  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  earths,  will 
be  given  with  the  earths ;  and  those  of  the  metals,  under 
the  metals.  The  carburets,  sulphurets,  and  phosphurets,* 
under  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phoiqiiionis.  Under  gludna, 
given  representatively,  on  accoimt  of  its  impwtance  in  the 
emerald,  will  be  given  what  specimens  may  be  desirable  of 
the  minor  or  auxiliary  earths — ^iMuyta,  strontia,  etc. ;  and 
under  tellurium  and  uranium,  the  auxiliary  metals — ^plati- 
num, columbium,  etc.,  naming  them  thus  together,  under 
those  themselves  named  from  Tellus  and  Uranus.  With 
uranium  I  shall  place  the  cupreous  micas,  for  their  simi- 
larity of  aspect. 

7.  The  minerals  referred  to  each  of  these  twenty  groups 
will  be  further  divided,  under  separate- letters,  into  such 
minor  classes  as  may  be  convenient,  not  exceeding  twenty: 
the  letters  being  initial,  if  possible,  of  the  name  of  the 
class;  but  the  letters  I  and  J  omitted,  that  they  may  not 
be  confused  with  numerals ;  and  any  letter  of  important 
soimd  in  the  mineral's  name  substituted  for  these,  or  for 
any  other  that  would  come  twice  over.  Then  any  number 
of  specimens  may  be  catalogued  imder  each  letter. 

For  instance,  the  siliceous  minerals  which  are  the 
subject  of  study  in  the  following  lecture  will  be  lettered 
thus : — 


A.  Agate. 
C.  Camelian. 
H.  HyaUte. 
L.  Chalcedony. 


M.  Amethyst 
O.  OpaL 
Q.  Quartz. 
S.  Jasper.^ 


In  which  list,  M  is  used  that  we  may  not  have  A  repeated, 
and  ¥dll  yet  be  sufficiently  characteristic  of  Amethyst ;  and 

*  I  reject  the  modern  term   ^'sulphide"  unhesitatingly.     It  is  as  b«r- 
barous  as  "  carbide." 


^  [Afterwards^  Ruskin  did  not  retain  Camelian  as  a  separate  division^  classing  it 
instead  with  Jasper;  and  his  ultimate  arrangement  was:  1.  Flint,  ^'F**;  2.  Jasper, 
''J";  3.  Chalcedony,  "C";  4.  Opal,  "O";  5.  HyaUte,  "H";  6.  Quartz,  "Q"; 
7.  Amethyst,  ''M";  and  &  Agate,  ''A."    See  below,  p.  419.] 
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L,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  C,  may  stand  for  Chalcedony ; 
while  S,  being  imp<n1;ant  in  the  sound  of  Jasper,  will  serve 
of  excluded  J,  or  pre-engaged  A. 
The  complete  label,  then,  on  any  (principally)  siliceous 
will  be  in  such  form  as  these  following:-^ 

1.  A.  1,     meaning  Silica,  Agate,  No.  1. 

1.  L.  40,  „        Silica,  Chalcedony,.  No.  40. 

1.  Q.  580,        „        Silica,  Quartz,  No.  520. 

8.  In  many  of  the  classes,  as  in  this  first  one  of  Silica, 
we  shall  not  need  all  our  twenty  letters ;  but  there  will  be 
a  letter  A  to  every  class,  which  will  contain  the  examples 
that  explain  the  relation  and  connection  of  the  rest.  It 
happens  that  in  SiUca,  the  agates  exactly  serve  this  purpose ; 
and  thercfore  may  have  A  for  their  proper  initifd  letter. 
But  in  the  case  of  other  minerals,  the  letter  A  will  not  be 
the  initial  of  the  mineral's  name,  but  the  indication  of  its 
cfaaiBCter,  as  explanatory  of  the  succeeding  series. 

Thus  the  specimen  of  gold,  referred  to  as  20.  A.  1.  in 
the  preceding  lecture,^  is  the  first  of  the  series  exhibiting 
the  gmeral  method  of  the  occurrence  of  native  gold  in 
the  rocks  containing  it;  and  the  complete  series  in  the 
catalogue  will  be — 


A.  Native  Gold,  in  various 

geological  formations. 

B.  Branched  Gold. 

C.  Crystalline  Gold. 

D.  Dispersed  Gold. 


G.  Granulate  Gold. 
K.  Knitted  Gold. 
L.  Leaf  Gold. 
M.  Mossy  Gk)ld. 
R.  Rolled  Gold. 


9.  It  may  be  at  once  stated  that  I  shall  always  retfdn 
the  word  ''  branched  "  for  minerals  taking  either  of  the  forms 
now  called  "arborescent"  or  "dendritic."  The  advance  of 
education  must  soon  make  all  students  feel  the  absurdity 
of  using  the  epithet  "tree-like"  in  Latin,  with  a  different 
meaning  from  the  epithet  "  tree-like  "  in  Greek.     My  general 

1  [5e«  above,  p.  175.] 
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word  "  branched  *•  will  include  both  the  so-called  "arbores- 
cenf  forms  (meaning  those  branched  in  straight  crystals), 
and  the  so-called  ''dendritic*'  (branched  like  the  manganese 
or  oxide  in  Mocha  stones) ;  but  with  most  accurate  explana- 
tion of  the  difference;  while  the  term  ''spun**  will  be  re- 
served for  the  variously  thread-like  forms,  inaccurately  now 
called  dendritic,  assumed  characteristically  by  native  silver 
and  copper.^ 

Of  course,  thread,  branch,  leaf,  and  grain,  are  all  in  most 
cases  crystalline,  no  less  definitely  than  larger  crystals;  but 
all  my  epithets  are  for  practical  service,  not  scientific  defini- 
tion; and  I  mean  by  ''crystalline  gold**  a  specimen  which 
distinctly  shows  octohedric  or  other  specific  form;  and  by 
"  branched  gold  "  a  specimen  in  which  such  crystalline  forms 
are  either  so  indistinct  or  so  minute  as  to  be  apparently 
united  into  groups  resembling  branches  of  trees. 

10.  Every  one  of  the  specimens  will  be  chosen  for  some 
speciality  of  character;  and  the  points  characteristic  of  it 
described  in  the  catalogue;  and  whatever  questions  respect- 
ing its  structure  are  yet  unsolved,  and  significant,  will  be 
submitted  in  succession,  noted  each  by  a  Greek  letter,  so 
that  any  given  question  may  be  at  once  referred  to.  Thus, 
for  instance:  question  a  in  example  20.  6.  1.  will  be  the 
relation  of  the  subdivided  or  granular  condition  of  cr3rstal- 
line  gold  to  porous  states  of  the  quartz  matrix.     As  the 

^  [In  the  MS.  of  the  fint  draft  for  ch.  iii.  in  vol.  ii.  of  DeueaUon  (see  below, 
p.  347  n,),  there  is  the  following  note  on  this  passage: — 

**  At  page  147  [now  202]  I  promised  an  accurate  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  forms  commonly  called  arborescent,  from  the  Latin  word  for 
a  tree,  and  dendritic,  from  the  Greek  one.  \Vlien  I  wrote  that  sentence  I 
thought  absolutely  to  reserve  the  word  ^arborescent'  for  straight-branched 
forms^  but  it  must  be  extended  at  least  so  far  as  to  include  the  definitelT 

r'  »matized  branching  of  ice  and  other  truly  crystalline  substance  on  smooth 
es.  as  of  glass, — though  often  more  curved  than  straight.  For  the 
irregular  and  unsystematized  arborescence  of  manganese,  and  iron,  I  shall 
reserve  the  term  'fucoid,'  and  the  usually  called  'dendritic'  formations  of 
native  silver,  and  any  resembling  them,  I  shall  call  'filiform' ;  there  being 
nothing  whatever  resembling  trees  in  them,  but  much  that  resembles  threads. 
As  I  mid  not  a  single  word  yet  written  by  any  mineralogist  either  on  the 
actual  structure  or  the  mode  of  nroduction  of  such  crystals^  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  deferrizig  yet  for  a  wnile  tiie  promised  definition  of  them." 
For  the  following  passage  of  MS.,  see  below,  p.  211  n.] 
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avenge  length  of  descriptiou  required  by  any  single  speci- 
men, chosen  on  such  principle,  ought  to  be  at  least  half  a 
page  of  my  usual  type,  the  distribution  of  the  catalogue 
into  volumes  will  not  seem  unnecessary;  especially  as  in 
doe  course  of  time,  I  hope  that  each  volume  will  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  first  containing  questions  submitted,  and 
the  seccmd,  solutions  received. 

The  geological  series  will  be  distinguished  by  two  letters 
instead  of  one,  the  first  indicating  the  prihcipal  locality  of 
the  formation,  or  at  least  that  whence  it  was  first  named. 
And  I  shall  distinguish  all  formations  by  their  localities — 
'^M.  Li.,  Malham  limestone";  ''S.  S.,  Skiddaw  slate";  etc., 
— leaving  the  geologists  to  assign  systematic  or  chrono- 
logical names  as  they  like.  What  is  pliocene  to-day  may 
be  ^eistocene  to-morrow;  and  what  is  triassic  in  Mr.  A/s 
system,  tesserassic  in  Mr.  B.'s ;  but  Turin  gravels  and  War- 
wide  sands  remain  where  they  used  to  be,  for  all  that. 

These  particulars  being  understood,  the  lecture  which 
I  gave  this  spring^  on  the  general  relations  of  precious 
nuEMcnls  to  human  interests,  may  most  properly  introduce 
m  to  our  detailed  and  progressive  labour;  and  two  para* 
graphs  of  it,  incidentally  touching  upon  methods  of  public 
insbruction,  may  fitly  end  the  present  chapter.^ 

11.  In  all  museums  intended  for  popular  teaching,  there 
are  two  great  evils  to.  be  avoided.  The  first  is,  super- 
abundance; the  second,  disorder.  The  first  is  having  too 
much  of  everything.  You  will  find  in  yoiu'  own  work  that 
the  less  you  have  to  look  at,  the  better  you  attend.  You 
can  no  more  see  twenty  things  worth  seeing  in  an  hour^ 
than  you  can  read  twenty  books  worth  reading  in  a  day. 
Give  little,  but  that  little  good  and  beautiful,  and  explain 
it  thoroughly.  For  instance,  here  in  crystal,  you  may  have 
Kterally  a  thousand  specimens,  every  one  with  something 
new  in  it  to  a  mineralogist ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  to 

1  rrhe  lecture  printed  in  the  preceding  chapter.] 

'  [With  §§  11,  12  compare,  iu  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  the  ^'  Letters  on  a 
Moieam  or  Ffctnre  Gallery."] 
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a  man  who  has  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  qwre  in  a 
week?  Here  are  four  pieces-^^showing  it  in  perfect  purity, 
*-^with  the  substances  which  it  is  f<H^est  of  working  with, 
woven  by  it  into  tissues  as  fine  as  Penelope's;  and  one 
crystal  of  it  stainless,  with  the  fiftvourite  shape  it  has  heie 
in  Europe — ^the  so-called  **  flute-beak  "  ^  of  I>auphind,-^et  a 
man  once  understand  that  crystal,,  and  study  the  polish  of 
this  plane  surface,  given  to  it  by  its  own  pure  growth,  and 
the  word  ''crjrstal''  will  become  a  miraele  to  him,  and  a 
treasure  in  his  heart  for  evermore. 

12.  Not  too  much,  is  the  first  law;  not  in  diaoider,  v 
the  second.  Any  order  will  do,  if  it  is  fixed  and  intd* 
ligible:  no  system  is  of  use  that  is  disturbed  by  additions, 
or  diflicult  to  follow;  above  all„  let  all  things,  for  pcq^ular 
use,  be  heautifuUy  exhibited.  In  our  own  houses,  we  may 
have  our  drawers  and  bookcases  as  rough  as  we  please;  but 
to  teach  our  people  rightly,  we  must  make  it  a  true  joy  to 
them  to  see  the  pretty  things  we  have  to  Aow:  and  we 
must  let  them  feel  that,  although,  by  poverty,  th^  may 
be  compelled  to  the  pain  of  labour,  tiiey  need  iboty  1^ 
poverty,  be  debarred  from  the  felicity  and  the  brightness 
of  rest;  nor  see  the  work  of  great  artists,  or  of  the  great 
powers  of  nature,  disgraced  by  commonness  and  vileneas  in 
the  manner  of  setting  them  forth.  Stateliness,  splendour, 
and  order  are  above  all  things  needful  in  places  dedicated 
to  the  highest  labours  of  thought:  what  we  willingly  ooq* 
cede  to  the  Graces  of  Society,  we  must  reverently  offer 
to  the  Muses  of  Seclusion;  and  out  of  the  millions  spent 
annually  to  give  attractiveness  to  folly,  may  spare  ftt  le^st 
what  is  necessary  to  give  honour  to  Instruction. 

^  [See  Q.  12  in  the  Sheffield  Catalogue,  below,  p.  432.] 


CHAPTER  IX 

FIRE  AND  WATEll 

1.  Ik  exan^ning  any  mineral,  I  wish  my  pupils  first  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  easily  what  it  is;  then  to  be  accurate 
informed  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  processes  of  its 
formation;  lastly,  to  examine,  with  such  precision  as  their 
time  or  instrmnents  may  permit,  the  effects  of  such  forma-^ 
tion  on  the  substance.  Thus,  from  almost  any  piece  of 
rock,  in  Derbyshire,  over  which  spring  water  has  trkdtkd 
or  dashed  for  any  length  of  time,  they  may  break  with  a 
light  blow  a  piece  of  brown  incrustation,  which,  with  littk 
experience,  they  may  ascertain  to  be  carbcmate  of  lime;^^ 
of  which  they  may  authoritatively  be  told  tiiat  it  was 
formed  by  slow  deposition  from  the  dripping  water; — and 
in  which,  with  little  strain  of  sight,  tiiey  may  observe 
structural  lines,  vertical  to  the  surface,  which  present  many 
analogies  with  those  which  may  be  seen  in  coats  of  semi- 
crystalline  quartz,  or  reniform  chalcedony. 

2.  The  more  accurate  the  description  they  can  give  of 
the  aspect  of  the  stone,  and  the  more  authoritative  and 
sifted  the  account  they  can  render  of  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  the  greater  shall  I  consider  their  progress,  and 
the  more  hopeful  their  scientific  disposition. 

But  I  absolutely  forbid  their  proceeding  to  draw  any 
logical  inferences  from  what  they  know  of  stalagmite,  to 
what  they  don't  know  of  chalcedony.  They  are  not  to  in- 
dulge either  theb  reason  or  their  imagination  in  the  feeblest 
flight  beyond  the  verge  of  actual  experience;  and  they  are 
to  quench,  as  demoniacal  temptation,  any  disposition  they 
find  in  themselves  to  suppose  that,  because  stalagmite  and 
chalcedony  both  show  lines  of  structure  vertical  to  reniform 
surface,  both  have  been  deposited  in  a  similar  manner  from 
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a  current  solution*  They  are  to  address  themselves  to  the 
investigation  of  the  chalcedony  precisely  as  if  no  stalagmite 
were  in  existence, — ^to  inquire  first  what  it  is;  secondly^ 
when  and  how  it  is  knotmi  to  be  formed ;  and,  thirdly, 
what  structure  is  discernible  in  it, — leaving  to  the  close 
of  their  Uves,  and  of  other  people's,  the  collection,  &om 
evidence  thus  securely  accumulated^  of  such  general  con- 
clusions as  may  then,  without  dispute,  and  without  loss  of 
time  through  prejudice  in  error,  manifest  themselves,  not 
as  **  theories,"  but  as  demonstrable  laws. 

When,  however,  for  the  secure  instruction  of  my  thus 
restrained  and  patient  pupils,  I  look,  myself,  for  what  is 
actually  told  me  by  eye-witnesses,  of  the  formation  of 
mineral  bodies,  I  find  the  sources  of  information  so  few, 
the  facts  so  scanty,  and  the  connecting  paste,  or  diluvial 
detritus,  of  past  guesses,  so  cumbrously  delaying  the  opera- 
tion of  rational  diamond-washing,  that  I  am  fain,  as  the 
shortest  way,  to  set  such  of  my  friends  as  are  minded  to 
help  me,  to  begin  again  at  the  very  beginning ;  and  reassert, 
for  the  general  good,  what  their  eyes  can  now  see,  in  what 
their  hands  can  now  handle. 

8*  And  as  we  have  begun  with  a  rolled  flint,  it  seems 
by  special  guidance  of  Fors  that  the  friend  who  has  already 
first  contributed  to  the  art-wealth  of  the  Sheffield  Museum,^ 
Mr,  Henry  Willett,  is  willing  also  to  be  the  first  contri- 
butor to  its  scientific  treasuries  of  fact ;  and  has  set  himself 
asealously  to  collect  for  us  the  phenomena  observable  in  the 
chalk  and  flint  of  his  neighbourhood. 

Of  which  kindly  industry,  the  following  trustworthy 
notes  [§  12]  have  been  already  the  result,  which  (whether  the 
like  observations  have  been  made  before  or  not  being  quite 
immaterial  to  the  matter  in  hand)  are  assuredly  themselves 
original  and  secure:  not  mere  traditional  gossip.  Before 
giving  them,  however,  I  will  briefly  mark  their  relations  to 
the  entire  subject  of  the  structure  of  siliceous  minerals. 

4.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  rocks  in  the  world, 

^  [The  reference  it  to  some  Jepaneie  inlaid  work  preaented  to  the  Museum  in 
1876 :  see  Fori  aatngera,  Letter  64,  §  20.  For  a  letter  to  Mr.  WUleU  ahout 
Deucalion,  see  the  IntroductioDi  above,  p.  xxxiii.] 
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which  have  been  seen  by  human  eyes,  flowing,  white4iot, 
and  watched  by  human  eyes  as  they  cool  down.  The 
structure  of  these  rocks  is  therefore  absolutely  known  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  fire. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  other  rocks  in  the  wwld 
which  have  been  seen  by  human  eyes  in  a  state  of  wet 
sand  or  mud,  and  which  have  been  watched,  as  th^  dried, 
into  substances  more  or  less  resembling  stone.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  rocks  is  therefore  known  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  water. 

Between  these  two  materials,  whose  nature  is  avouched 
by  testimony,  there  occur  an  indefinite  number  of  rocks, 
which  no  human  eyes  have  ever  seen,  either  hot  or 
muddy;  but  which  nevertheless  show  curious  analogies  to 
the  ascertainably  cooled  substances  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  ascertainably  dried  substances  on  the  other.  Respect- 
ing these  medial  formations,  geologists  have  disputed  in 
my  ears  during  the  half-century  of  my  audient  life  (and 
had  been  disputing  for  about  a  century  before  I  was  bom), 
without  having  yet  arrived  at  any  conclusion  whatever; 
the  book  now  held  to  be  the  principal  authority  on  the 
subject,  entirely  contradicting,  as  aforesaid,^  the  conclusions 
which,  imtil  very  lately,  the  geological  world,  if  it  had  not 
accepted  as  incontrovertible,  at  least  asserted  as  positive. 

5.  In  the  said  book,  however, — Gustaf  Bischof 's  Chemical 
Geology, — ^there  are,  at  last,  collected  a  large  number  of 
important  and  secure  fEU^ts,  bearing  on  mineral  formation: 
and  principles  of  microscopic  investigation  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Sorby,  some  years  ago,*  which  have,  I  doubt 
not,  laid  the  foundation,  at  last,  of  the  sound  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  crystals  are  formed  in  moimtains. 
Appl3ring  Mr.  Sorby's  method,  with  steady  industry,  to  the 
rocks  of  Cumberland  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  has,  so  far  as  I  can 

»  [See  above,  ch.  viii.  §  1,  p.  197.] 

'  h'On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,  indicating  the  Origin  of  Minerals 
and  Roclcs,"  by  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal^  the  Geological  Society, 
1868,  voL  xiv.  pp.  463-500.  On  this  paper  as  marking  ''one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent epochs  of  modem  geology,"  see  Geikie's  Fowndere  qf  Cfeoloyy^  1897,  p.  279. 
Raskin  was  acooainted  with  Mr.  Sorby,  and  refers  to  his  experiments  in  another 
direction  in  Vol.  XVIL  p.  461.] 
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judge,  placed  the  nature  of  these^  at  least,  within  the  nmge 
of  secure  investigation.^  Mr.  Ward's  kindness  has  induced 
him  also  to  spare  the  time  needful  for  the  test  of  the  primaiy 
phenomena  of  agatescent  structure  in  a  similar  nuinner ;  and 
I  am  engraving  the  beautiful  drawings  he  sent  me,  with  ex- 
treme care,  for  our  next  number ; '  to  be  published  with  a 
letter  from  him,  containing,  I  suppose,  the  first  serviceable 
description  of  agatescent  structure  yet  extant* 

6.  Hitherto,  however,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  bea 
accomplished,  nobody  can  tell  us  how  a  common  flint  is 
made.  Nobody  ever  made  one ;  nobody  has  ever  seen  (me 
naturally  coagulate,  or  naturally  dissolve ;  nobody  has  ever 
watched  their  increase,  detected  their  diminution,  or  ex- 
plained the  exact  share  which  organic  bodies  have  in  their 
formation.  The  splendid  labours  of  Mr.  Bowerbank  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  myriads  of  organic  bodies  whidi 
have  provoked  siliceous  concretion,  or  become  entangled  in 
it:"  but  the  beautiful  forms  which  these  present  have  only 
increased  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  real  ciystalline 
modes  of  siliceous  structure,  imafTected  by  organic  bodies. 

7.  Crystalline  modes,  I  say,  as  distinguished  from  crystal- 
line laws.     It  is  of  great  importance  to  mineralogy  that  we 

*  I  must^  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable  summary  of  work 
hitherto  done  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Rupert  Jones  (Proceedmgi  of 
Geologists*  Assodaium,  vol.  iv..  No.  7}  for  examination  of  these  questions  of 
priority.* 

^  [Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey:  England  and  Wales,  The  Oeohgy  ^  Ote 
Northern  Part  of  the  English  Lake  District,  by  J.  Clifton  Ward,  1876.  The  district 
was  surveyed,  as  a  preliminary  ''Notice"  states,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Aveline  uai 
Mr.  Ward.] 

s  rSee  below,  p.  241,  and  Plate  XIV.] 

'  frhe  reference  is  to  snccetsive  Memoirs  contributed  in  1840,  1841,  and  1840»  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  F.R.S.,  on  the  silicification  of  spoDges  and  other  zoophytes,  and 
on  the  formation  of  flint  and  other  siliceous  substances.  See  Proceedings  pf  the 
Oeological  SociUy,  voL  iii.  pp.  278,  481 ;  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  Series  % 
vol.  vi.  p.  181 ;  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  319. 
Rnskin  occasionally  corresponaed  with  Dr.  Bowerbank :  see  below,  p.  ^KM J 

<  [''On  Quartz,  Chalcedony,  Agate,  Flint,  Chert,  Jasper,  and  other  Forms  of 
Silica  Geologically  Considered,"  at  pp  439-458  of  vol.  iv.  (1874-1876).  Professor 
Rnpert  Jones's  paper  is  for  the  most  part  a  succinct  account  of  contribntiona  to  the 
Utarature  of  the  subject  Under  the  head  of  agates  he  refers  (p.  446)  to  ''The 
series  of  elaborate  papers  by  Mr.  Ruskin  '  On  Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions,' 
iUiateted  by  soma  exquisite  plates  and  many  clear  diagrams/  as  ''a  most  valnaUe 
of  Mti  and  suggestions  to  the  stndent  of  agates."] 
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should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  laws  or  limits 
which  determine  the  possible  angles  in  the  form  of  a 
mineral)  and  the  modes,  or  measures,  in  which,  according 
to  its  peculiar  nature  or  circumstances,  it  conducts  itse& 
under  tiiese  restrictions. 

Thus  both  cuprite  and  fluor  are  under  laws  which 
enforce  cubic  or  octohedric  angles  in  their  crystals ;  but  cup- 
rite can  arrange  its  cubes  in  fibres  finer  than  those  of  the 
softest  silk,  while  fluor  spar  only  under  rare  conditions  dis- 
tinctly elongates  its  approximate  cube  into  a  paraUelopiped. 

Again,  the  prismatic  crystals  of  wavellite  arrange  them- 
selves invariably  in  spherical  or  reniform  concretions;^  but 
the  rhomboheihral  crystals  of  quartz  and  hematite  do  so 
only  under  particular  conditions,  the  study  of  which  be- 
comes a  quite  distinct  part  of  their  lithology. 

8.  This  stellar  or  radiant  arrangement  is  one  essential 
condition  in  the  forms  and  phenomena  of  agate  and  chal- 
cedony; and  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  has  shown  in  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,^  that  it  is  exhibited  under  the 
microscope  as  a  prevalent  condition  in  their  most  trans- 
lucent substance,  and  on  the  minutest  scale. 

Now  all  siliceous  concretions,  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  mass  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  are  to  be  arranged 
under  two  main  classes ;  briefly  memorable  as  knots,  and  nuts ; 
the  latter,  from  their  commonly  oval  form,  have  been  usu- 
ally described  by  mineralogists  as,  more  specially,  **  almonds." 

"Knots"  are  concretions  of  silica  round  some  central 
point  or  involved  substance  (often  organic);  such  knots 
being  usually  harder  and  more  solid  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  outside,  and  having  their  fibres  of  crystallization,  if 
visible,  shot  outwards  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  forming 
pyramidal  crystals  on  the  exterior  of  the  knot. 

9.  "  Almonds  "  are  concretions  of  silica  formed  in  cavities 
of  rocks,  or,  in  some  cases,  probably  by  their  own  energy  pro- 
ducing the  cavities  they  enclose ;  the  fibres  of  crystallization, 

*  rCompare  ''Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions,"  §  12  (III.)^  above,  p.  47.] 
'  [In  the  Memoirt  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  noted  above,  p.  208  n. ;  see  the 
earlier  chapters,  describing  the  roclcs.] 
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if  rtfible,  being  dircctad  from  tbe  oatskk  of  the  ahnoiid^ 
ihell  towards  its  inteTior  cmdty. 

10.  These  two  precbdy  opposite  conditions  are  seveimlly 
Mpment^  be§t  by  m  kiiot  of  sound  blmck  flint  in  chalky 
Mid  by  a  weU-fonned  hoUow  agate  in  a  volcanic  rock. 

I  hare  placed  in  the  Sheffield  Museum  a  block  of  black 
BkA^  fonned  round  a  bit  of  Inoceramus  shell;  and  an 
almond-sheU  of  agate,  about  six  times  as  big  as  a  cocoa- 
nut,  which  will  satisfactofily  ilUistrate  these  two  states.^ 
But  between  the  two,  there  are  two  others  of  distincUy 
^latinous  ^c^  and  distinctly  crystalline  silica,  filling  pores, 
cavities*  and  reins,  in  nxrks,  by  infiltration  or  secretion. 
And  each  of  these  states  will  be  found  passing  through 
infinite  gradations  into  some  one  of  the  three  others,  so  that 
separate  account  has  to  be  given  of  every  step  in  the 
transitions  before  we  can  rightly  understand  the  main  types. 

11.  But  at  the  base  of  the  whole  subject  lies^  first,  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  way  a  knot  of  solid  crystalline 
substance — say,  a  dodecahedral  garnet — forms  itself  out  of 
a  rock'fmste,  say  greenstone  trap,  without  admitting  a  hair's* 
breadth  of  interstice  between  the  formed  knot  and  enclos- 
ing paste;  and,  secondly,  clear  separation  in  our  thoughts, 
of  the  bands  or  layers  which  are  produced  by  cr3rstalline 
segregation,  from  those  produced  by  successively  accumu* 
lating  substance.  But  the  method  of  increne  of  crystals 
themselTes,  in  an  apparently  undisturbed  sohrtaoo,  has  never 
yet  been  accuratdy  described;  how  much  less  the  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  influx  of  various  dements,  and  changes 
of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  frontispiece  to  ^e  tlmd 
number  of  DeucaUon^  gives  typical  examples  of  banded 
structure  resulting  from  pure  crjrstaDiiie  action;  and  the 
three  specimens,  1.  A.  21,  22,  and  28,  at  Sheffield,*  funiish 
parallel  examples   of  extreme  interest      But  a  partieular 


1  [TIm  ''block  of  black  flint"  U  F  9  in  tbe  Catalopie :  see  below,  p.  422.    The 
''elmond-diell  of  egtte"  le  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Cstelogue.    It  is  ia  a  glaai  case 

Sitaelf  in  the  Mmeiun ;  it  ia  a  large  boUow  geode^  lined  with  qoarta,  meosoring 
In.  X  8  X  9.] 

s  [As  ori|dnallT  pablisbed.     In  tbia  Tolnme,  Plata  X.  C'Mual  AsataB>-a 
jpbte  wbicb  Raskin  repeated  in  DmumSkm  from  tbe  flMifta/  Jfiyieiiifc) 
»  [See  below,  p.  4880 
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fonn  of  banding  in  flint,  first  noticed  and  described  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,*  is  of  more  interest  than  any  other 
in  the  total  obscurity  of  its  origin;  and  in  the  extreme 
dedsion  of  the  lines  by  which,  in  a  plurality  of  specimens^ 
the  banded  spaces  are  separated  flK>m  the  homogeneoua 
ones^  indicating  the  first  approach  to  the  conditions  which 
produce,  in  more  perfect  materials,  the  forms  of,  so-called» 
^ brecdated"  agates.  Together  with  these,  a  certain  number 
of  flints  are  to  be  examined  which  present  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  violently  firactured  and  re-cemented. 
Whether  finctured  by  mechanical  violence,  by  the  expansive 
or  decomponent  forces  of  contained  minerals,  or  by  such  slow 
contraction  and  re-gelation  as  must  have  taken  place  in  most 
veins  through  masses  of  rock,  we  have  to  ascertain  by  the 
continuance  of  such  work  as  my  Mend  has  here  b^fun.^ 

*  Geohgieal  Magasme,  1864,  vol.  i..  p.  145,  PL  VII.  and  VIII.s 

<  fllia  MS.,  eitod  abore  at  p.  202  tL,  goes  on  to  MiiiiiiiariM  tlio  analfrit  gifwi 
in  tho  frewnt  ohaptor  :— 

"There  have  been  indicated,  however^  already  in  the  conrae  of  the 
praeeding  analjiit,  seven  diflerant  'modes'  (oomparo  Chap.  IX.  (  7*) 
of  erystiulisstion,  producing  tpecifiealljr  difRwent  chiracters  in  groops  of 
crystals,  namely: — 

"1.  Tondoney  to  eztonded  rather  than  massive  fbnns ;  giving  rise  to 
a  generally  tabiuar,  rather  than  columnar  structure  (§  6). 

'*%  Symmetrical  attachment  of  arborescent  groups  of  crystals  to  a 
common  centre  (§  6). 

''  3.  Unsymmetrical  attachment  of  arborescent  groups  of  crystals  variously 
directed  (§  7  and  §  10). 

"4.  Lateral  aggregation  of  crystals  without  arborescenee,  and  under  no 
uniform  crystalline  power  (§  11). 

"6.  Lateral  aggregation  of  crystals  without  arboresoence,  but  under 
uniform  crystalline  power  (§  12). 

''6.  Lateral  aggregation  of  crystals  in  fucoid  instead  of  arborescent 
groups  (|  13). 

'^7.  Superimposed  aggravation  of  crystals  in  irregularly  elongated  groups, 
giving  rise  to  a  generally  columnar  or  filiform,  rather  than  tabular  structure. 

''And  yet  not  one  of  these  always  wonderful  and  for  the  most  part 
beautiful  conditions  of  mineral  aggregation  have  even  been  describea  by 
mineralogists,  or  even  alluded  to  as  implying  any  connected  cauaes,  or 
any  practically  interesting  effects,  though  every  one  of  them  is  of  course 
to  be  traced  to  some  perfectly  distinct  cause ;  and  though  the  last  of  them 
is  among  the  most  important  practical  powers  in  the  Universe,  as  I  hope 
in  some  extent  to  show  in  the  following  chapter." 

*  See  also  my  first  tUtements  on  thii  labjeot  at  pages  IS  and  13  of  the  OtoUgicai 
Moffotifu  for  January  1870  [above,  pp.  81-8SJ. 

The  "following  chapter"  was,  however,  not  written.] 

*  [RefBrred  to  also  in  the  papers  on  "Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions'': 
see  above,  p.  47.] 
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Letter  K* — IfUrodnciory. 

12,  •*!  am  beginning  to  be  perplexed  about  the  nuraberj 
of  flints,  containing  problems  and  illustrations,  and  wonder-! 
ing  to  what  extent  my  inquiries  wiU  be  of  any  use  to  you*,] 

"  I    intended  at    first   to    collect   only   what   was   really  | 
beautiful    In    itself — "  crystalline  "  !    but    how    the    subject 
widens,  and   how  the   arbitrary  divisions  do  run   into   one 
another  I     What   a   paltry   shifting   thing  our   classificatioi 
is  I     One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  give  it  all  up  in  disgust,  | 
and  I  have  a  shrewd   suspicion  that   all  scientific   classifica- 
tion   (except    for   mutual   aid    to    students)    is    absurd    and 
pedantic :   (a)  varieties,  species,  genera,  classes,  orders,   have 
most  of  them   more  in   common  than   of  divergence, — *'a 
forming  spirit"  everywhere,  for  use  and  beauty. 

*'  It  is  (to  me)  impossible  to  separate  purely  mineral 
and  chemical  siUceous  bodies  in  chalk  (6)  from  those  which 
are  partly  formed  by  the  silicate-collecting  sponges,  which 
seem  to  have  given  them  their  forms. 

"  Who  is  to  say  that  the  radiations  and  accretions  of  a 
crystal  are  not  life,  but  that  the  same  arrangements  in 
a  leaf  or  a  tree  are  life  ? — that  the  clouds  which  float  in 
their  balanced  changeableness  are  not  as  much  guided  and 
defined  as  the  clouds  of  the  chalcedony,  or  the  lenses  of 
the  human  eye  which  perceives  them  ? 

"I  think  the  following  facts  are  plain: 

"!•  The  chalk  bands  do  go  through  the  flint, 

*  I  shall  put  my  own  notes  on  these  and  any  future  communications  I 
may  insert,  in  small  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages;  and  with  letter- 
references — a,  b,  etc.;  but  the  notes  of  the  authors  themselves  will  be 
pat  at  the  end  of  their  papers^  in  large  print,  and  with  number-references 
—1,  2,  etc.i 

(a)  AW,  at  leasts  is  imperfect ;  and  most  of  it  absurd  in  the  attempt  to 
be  otnerwise. 

(b)  It  may  be  doubtful  if  any  such  exist  in  chalk;  but,  if  they  exist, 
they  will  eventually  be  distinguishable. 

^  [Only  one  such  note  was,  however,  given ;  and  in  this  edition  it  is  transferred 
from  the  end  of  the  chapter  to  its  place  in  the  text  (p.  213).] 
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''2.  Fissures  in  flints  are  constantly  repaired  by  fresh 
deposits  of  chalcedony  and  silex. 

**8.  Original  sponge  matter  is  preserved  (c)  and  obliter- 
ated by  siliceous  deposit,  in  extent  and  degree  varying 
infinitely,  and  apparently  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
iron  present — i.e.9  the  iron  preserves  original  form,  unless 
when  combined  with  sulphur  enough  to  crystallize,  when 
all  the  original  structure  disappears. 

*^4.  Amygdaloids  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  in- 
dependent  or  diverse  arrangement  of  molecules,  caused  by 
Aght  admixture  of  foreign  minerals." 

LcTTBa  II. — Memoraiula  made  at  MantelFs  Quarry,  Cuckfield,  an  the  banding 
moiked  m  the  beds  and  nodules  of  the  siliceous  calciferous  sandstone  there^ 
Sid  3fay,  1876. 

Nos.  I.  and  n.  Ovate,  concentric,  ferruginous  bandings; 
die  centre  apparently  (1)  free  from  banding. 

III.  Bands  arranged  at  acute  angles.  These  bands  are 
not  caused  by  fractiu*e,  but  apparently  by  the  intersection, 
it  an  acute  angle,  of  the  original  lines  of  deposit,  {d) 

TV.  In  this  specimen  the  newly  fractured  surfaces  show 
no  bindings,  but  the  weathered  surface  develops  the  banding. 

V.  Ditto— 1.^.,  bands  parallel;  much  more  ferruginous, 
md  consequently  more  friable  when  exposed  to  weatiliering. 

May  not  something  be  learnt  regarding  the  laws  of 
banding  in  agates,  flints,  etc.,  from  observing  the  arrange- 
ment of  banding  in  rocks  composed  mainly  of  siliceous 
matter?  (e) 

May  not  some  of  the  subtler  influences  which  regulate 
the  growth  of  trees  in  their  lines  of  annual  increase  (magnetic 
[Mobably)  have  some  effect  in  the  arrangement  of  minerals 

(c)  Q.  The  form  or  body  of  it  only;  is  the  matter  itself  ever  prc- 
terred? 

(d)  These  angular  concretions  require  the  closest  study;  see  the  seg- 
ments of  spheres  in  Plate  X.,  lowest  figure. 

(e)  More^  I  should  say,  from  the  agates,  respecting  the  laws  of  banding 
in  rocks:  see  the  plate  to  the  present  number  [Plate  VII.,  p.  55],  When 
we  can  explain  the  interruptions  of  the  bands  on  such  scale  as  this^  we 
may  begin  to  understand  some  of  those  in  larger  strata. 
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in  solution? — ^nay,  even  of  the  higher  vital  processes,  sudi 
as  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  teeth  and  bcxies?  (/) 

(1)  Probably  the  same  arrangement  exists  (concentric), 
but  has  not  been  made  visible  because  the  iron  has  nrt 
been  oxydized. 

Lettkr  III. — Memoranda  respecting  banded  chalk, 

I.  In  the  banded  lines  (ferruginous)  noticed  above  and 
below  the  horizontal  fissures  beneath  the  cliff  at  the  Hopi 
Gap,  Seaford,  it  is  evident  that  these  lines  are  not  msk* 
ings  of  original  deposition,  but  are  caused  by  successive 
infiltrations  of  water  containing  iron  in  solution,  (g) 

II.  Concentric  markings  of  the  same  nature  are  obsenr- 
able  in  places  where —  i 

a.  Iron  pyrites  are  decomposing,  and  the  iron  in  solutioQ 
is  being  successively  infiltrated  into  the  surrounding  chalk 
rock. 

b.  From  dropping  of  ferruginous  springs  through  crevices 
on  horizontal  siurfaces. 

c.  This  is  observable  also  on  surfeu^es  of  tabular  flint 

III.  Very  peculiar  contorted  bandings  (similar  to  tiie 
so-called  contorted  rocks)  are  observable  in  certain  places, 
notably  in  the  face  of  the  chalk-pit  on  the  east  side  of 
Goldstone  Bottom.  This  chalk-pit,  or  quarry,  is  remaik- 
able — 

1.  For  the  contorted  bandings  in  the  chaUc  rodkf  toAicA 
are  not  markings  of  original  deposition^  being  quite  indt^ 
pendent  of  original  stratification,  {h) 

(/)  Yes,  certainly;  but  in  such  case,  the  teeth  and  bones  act  bj 
minenU  law;  not  the  minerals  by  teeth  and  bone  law. 

(g)  Questionable.  Bands  are  almost  always  caused  by  concretion,  or, 
separation^  not  infiltration.  However  caused,  the  essential  point,  in  the  asier* 
tion  of  which  this  paper  has  so  great  value,  is  their  distinction  from  strats. 

(A)  A  most  important  point.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  the 
greater  number  of  minor  contortions  in  Alpine  limestones  may  not  hsYt 
been  produced  in  this  manner.^  When  once  the  bands  are  arranged  bf 
segregation,  chemical  agencies  will  soon  produce  mechanical  separation,  si 
of  original  beds. 

^  [Compare  ''Distinctions  of  Form  in  Silica,"  §  29  (below,  p.  386).] 
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9.  For  the  eieesshre  shatfcering  and  flnuriiig  observtUe. 

S.  For  the  ikct  that  these  cracks  and  fissines  have  been 
refilled  with  distinctive  and  Taiying  substances,  as  with 
ffint»  cky,  Websterite,  and  iotennedirte  admixtures  of  these 


4.  For  veins  of  flint,  formerty  horiiontal,  which  show 
TisiUe  signs  of  displacement  by  subsidence. 

5.  For  the  nmnerous  fissures  in  these  veins  of  tabular 
fiint  being  stained  by  iron,  which  iqpparently  aids  in  the 
flirther  process  of  sptitting  up  and  of  widening  the  minute 
crevices  in  the  flint.  T^  iron  also  appears  to  be  inflOk 
tiated  at  vaiying  depths  into  the  body  of  unftactured 
flint 

Qy.  Has  not  ordinary  flint  the  power  or  property  of 
absorbing  ferruginous  fluid? 

LsTTBE  IV^-^Mmonmda  rup$cli$ig  trweiaUjImL 

'•Jmm  7,  1876. 

**I  hasten  to  report  the  result  of  my  fresh  inquiry  re- 
specting the  specimen  I  first  sent  to  you  as  "breccia^**  but 
which  you  doubted. 

''The  site  is  the  embouchure  of  the  little  tidal  river 
Cuckmere»  about  two  miles  east  of  SeafonL  I  found  a 
block  at  about  the  same  spot  (about  three  hxmdred  yards 
east  of  the  coastguard  station,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
the  distance  west  of  the  river's  mouth). 

"The  rocks  are  here  covered  with  sand,  or  with  a  bed 
of  the  old  valley  alluvium,  not  yet  removed  by  wave  action. 
Travelling  westward,  the  transported  blocks  of  breccia  gradu- 
ally increase  in  size  (a  pretty  sure  augury  that  they  were 
derived  from  a  western  source).  The  whole  coast  is  subject 
to  a  very  rapid  degradation  and  consequent  encroachment 
of  the  sea,  the  average  in  some  places  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  yearly.  At  a  spot  a  hundred  yards  east 
of  the  coastguard  station,  blocks  of  one  or  two  tons  were 
visible.    The  denuded  chalk  rock  is  of  chalk,  seamed  and 
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fissured;   the  cliff  of  the  same  nature;    but  all  the  flints, 
and    especially   the   tabular    veins,    are   splintered    and   dis 
placed  to  an  unusual  extent* 

*'  Farther  westward  yet,  the  blocks  of  breccia  weigh 
several  tons,  the  cement  being  itself  fissured,  and  in  some 
places  consisting  of  angular  fragments  stained  with  iron. 
From  one  mass  I  extracted  a  hollow  circular  flint  split  into 
four  or  five  pieces,  the  fragments,  although  displaced,  re^ 
cemented  in  juxtaposition,  (r) 

"At  the  Hope  Gap,  the  whole  cliff  becomes  a  fractured 
mass,  the  fissures  being  refilled,  sometimes  with  calcareous 
cement,  sometimes  vntii  clay,  and  in  other  places  being 
hollow. 

"  From  the  sides  of  an  oblique  fissure  filled  with  clay  I 
extracted  two  pieces  of  a  nodular  flint,  separated  fi'om  each 
other  by  a  two-inch  seam  of  clay :  when  replaced  (tlie  clay 
having  been  removed)  the  two  fitted  exactly.  An  exami* 
nation  of  the  rocks  shows  that  the  fissures,  which  run  in 
all  directions,  are  largest  when  nearly  horizontal^  dipping 
slightly  seawards, 

"  The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  some  of  these  hori- 
zontal fissures  are  banded  with  iron  stains,  evidently  derived 
from  iron-water  percolating  the  seams. 

"If  I  am  right,  therefore,  the  mystery  seems  to  be  ex- 
plained thus:  (A:) — 

"  I.  Rain  water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  falling  on 
the  hills  behind,  trickles  past  the  grass  and  humus  beneath, 
through  the  cracks  in  the  chalk,  dissolving  the  carbonate  of 
lime  into  a  soluble  bi-carbonate.  Falling  downwards,  it 
escapes  seawards  through  the  horizontal  fissures,  widening 
them  by  its  solvent  power. 

"II.  The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  by  slow, 

(t)  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  yet,  that  any  of  these  phenomena  are 
owing  to  violence.     We  shall  see. 

{^  I  think  this  statement  of  Mr.  Willett's  extremely  valuable;  and  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  as  an  explanation  of  the  subsidence  of  chalk 
and  limestone  in  certain  localities.  I  do  not  hitherto  receive  it  as  any 
explanation  of  fracture  in  flints.  I  believe  Dover  Clifis  might  sink  to 
Cbannel  bottom  without  splitting  a  flin^  unless  bedded. 
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certain,  iir^rular  pressure,  descends,  maintaining  the  contact 
of  sur£etces,  but  still  ever  sinking  at  intervals,  varied  by  the 
resisting  forces  of  weight  and  pressure. 

'*  III.  This  process  is  probably  accelerated  by  the  inflow 
and  reflow  of  salt  water  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tide  (into 
the  fissures). 

''IV.  At  certain  periods,  probably  in  the  summer  (as 
soluble  bi-carbonate  of  lime  becomes  less  soluble  as  t^n- 
perature  increases),  a  portion  becomes  redeposited  as  a  hard 
semi-dystalline  calcareous  cement. 

''V.  This  cement  appears,  in  some  Instances,  to  be 
slightly  siliceous,  and  may  have  a  tendency,  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  siliceous  matter,  to  form  solid  layers  of  tabular 
flint. 

'*  VI.  If  these  deductions  be  correct,  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  results  involved  in  the  sinking  of  limestone  hills, 
and  the  consequent  encroachment  of  the  sea,  may  be  traced 
(step  by  step)  to  the  springs  in  vallejns  'which  run  among 
the  hiUs';  thence  to  the  rain  and  dewdrops;  higher  up  to 
the  mists  and  clouds ;  and  so  onward,  by  solar  heat,  to  the 
ocean,  where  at  last  again  they  find  their  rest** 


LcTTBR  V. — Final  Abstract. 

''June  IS,  1876. 

''In  addition  to  the  heat  derived  from  summer  and 
atmospheric  changes,  there  will  be  a  considerable  amoxmt 
of  heat  evolved  from  the  friction  produced  between  the 
sides  of  fissures  when  slipping  and  subsidence  occur,  and 
from  the  crushing  down  of  flint  supports  when  weight 
overcomes  resistance. 

"After  heavy  rainfall — 

1.  Fissures  are  filled. 

2.  Solution  is  rapid. 

8.  Hydraulic  pressure  increases. 
4.  Fissures  are  widened. 
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"  After  a  period  of  dry  weather— 

1.  Solution  is  diminished. 

2,  Hydraulic  pressure  relieved. 
8*  Subsidence  and  flint-crushing  coinmence»  or  pro- 
gress more  rapidly. 

4.  Heat  is  evolved. 

5.  Carbonic  acid  discharged. 

6p  Semi-crystalline    carbonate   of   lime   is    deposited 
around 

a.  Fragments  of   crushed   flint   (at   rest   at   inter- 

mitting intervals  between  motion  of  rocks). 

b.  Angular  fragments  of  original  chalk  rock. 

c.  Angular  fractured  pieces  of  old  cement* 

"I  have  a  dawning  suspicion  that  siliceous  deposits  (as 
chalcedony,  etc.)  are  made  when  the  temperature  f^s,  for 
reasons  which  I  must  postpone  to  a  future  paper.** 


CHAPTER  X 
«THIBTY  YEARS  8INCE»» 

VIIX40B  or  SmFLOM,  SwI  Seplgmber^  1876. 

!•  I  AM  writiiig  in  the  little  one-windowed  room  opening 
from  the  saUe-ii^manger  of  the  Hdtel  de  la  Poste;  but 
nnder  some  little  dindyantage,  being  disturbed  partly  by 
the  invocation,  as  it  might  be  fancied^  of  calamily  on  the 
heads  of  nations,  by  the  howling  of  a  firantic  wind  from 
the  Col;  and  purtly  by  the  merry  clattering  of  the  knives 
and  forks  of  a  hungry  party  in  the  salon  donig  their  best 
to  breaklBut  adequately,  while  the  diligence  chaDges  horses. 

In  that  same  room, — a  little  eadier  in  the  year,-*-two- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  my  fiather  and  mother  and  I  were 
sitting  at  one  end  of  the  long  table  in  the  evening:  and 
at  the  other  end  of  it,  a  qtiiet,  somewhat  severe-looking, 
and  pale,  English  (as  we  supposed)  traveller,  with  his  wife; 
she,  and  my  mother,  working;  her  husband  carefully  com- 
I^eting  some  mountain  outlines  in  his  sketch-book. 

2.  Those  days  are  become  very  dim  to  me ;  and  I  forget 
which  of  the  groups  spoke  first.  My  father  and  mother 
were  always  as  shy  as  children;  and  our  busy  fellow- 
traveller  seemed  to  us  taciturn,  slightly  inaccessible,  and 
even  Alpestre,  and,  as  it  were,  hewn  out  of  mountain  flint, 
in  his  serene  labour. 

Whether  some  harmony  of  Scottish  accent  struck  my 
father's  ear,  or  the  pride  he  took  in  his  son's  accompUsh- 
ments  prevailed  over  his  own  shyness,  I  think  we  first 
ventured  word  across  the  table,  with  view  of  informing  the 
grave  draughtsman  that  we  also  could  draw.  Whereupon 
my  own  sketch-book  was  brought  out,  the  pale  traveller 

1  [AdapUd  from  Scotfs  tiile^  '*  Waverley;  or,  'TU  Sixty  Yean  Since,*^ 

319 
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politely  permissive.^  My  good  father  and  mother  had 
stopped  at  the  Simplon  for  me  (and  now,  feeling  miserable 
myself  in  the  thin  air,  I  know  what  it  cost  them),  because 
I  wanted  to  climb  the  high  point  immediately  west  of  the 
Col,  thinking  thence  to  get  a  perspective  of  the  chain 
joining  the  Fletschhom  to  the  Monte  Rosa.  I  had  been 
drawing  there  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  had 
brought  down  with  me  careful  studies  of  the  Fletschhom 
itself,  and  of  a  great  pyramid  far  westward,*  whose  name  I 
did  not  know,  but,  from  its  bearing,  supposed  it  must  be< 
the  Matterhorn,  which  I  had  then  never  seen. 

3.  I  have  since  lost  both  these  drawings ;  and  if  they 
were  given  away>  in  the  old  times  when  I  despised  the 
best  I  didj  because  it  was  not  like  Turner,  and  any  &iend 
has  preserved  them,  I  wish  they  might  be  returned  to  me; 
for  they  would  be  of  value  in  Dev^aUon^  and  of  greater 
value  to  myself;  as  liav^ng  won  for  me,  that  evening,  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  James  Forbes.  For  his  eye  grew 
keen,  end  his  face  attentive,  as  he  examined  the  drawings; 
and  he  turned  instantly  to  rae  as  to  a  recognized  feUow- 
workman, — though  yet  young*  no  less  faithful  than  himself- 

He  heard  kindly  what  I  had  to  ask  about  the  chain  I 
had  been  drawing;  only  sajring»  with  a  slightly  proud 
smile,  of  my  peak  supposed  to  be  the  Matterhorn,*  "No, 
— and  when  once  you  have  seen  the  Matterhorn,  you  will 
never  take  anything  else  for  it!" 

He  told  me  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  at  that 
time,  of  the  structures  of  the  chain,  and  some  pleasant 
general  talk  followed ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  glaciers  then, 
and  he  had  his  evening's  work  to  finish.  And  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

I  wonder  if  he  sees  me  now,  or  guided  my  hand  as  I 

♦  It  was  the  Weisshom. 
1  [^Compare  the  passage  from  Ruskin's  diary  given  in  the  Introduction,  above, 

p.    XXI.1 

'  [''^ Westward  "  is  Ruskin's  correction,  in  his  copy,  of  ''  eastward  "  in  the  original 
edition.] 
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cut   the   leaves   of  M.    Viollet*le-Duc's    Mamf  du  Mont 
Blanc^  this  momuig,  till  I  came  to  page  58» — and  stopped  1 
I  must  yet  go  back,  for  a  little  while,  to  those  dead 
days. 

4.  Failing  of  Matterhom  on  this  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  I  resolved  to  try  for  it  from  the  other;  and 
bulged  my  father  to  wait  yet  a  day  for  me  at  Bri^. 

No  one,  then,  had  ever  heard  of  the  Bell  Alp;  and 
few  English  knew  even  of  the  Aletsch  glacier.  I  laid  my 
plans  from  the  top  of  the  Simplon  Cd;  and  was  up  at 
four,  next  day;'  in  a  cloudless  morning,  dimfaing  the  Uttle 
rock  path  which  ascends  directly  to  the  left,  after  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  at  Brieg;  path  which  is  quite 
as  critical  a  little  bit  of  walking  as  the  Fonts  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace ;  and  now,  encumbered  with  the  late  fiiUen  shatter- 
ings  of  a  flake  of  gneiss  of  the  shape  of  an  artichoke  leaf, 
and  the  size  of  the  stem  of  an  old  ship  of  the  Une,  which 
has  rent  itself  away,  and  dashed  down  like  a  piece  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  leaving  exposed,  underneath,  the  undu- 
latory  surfaces  of  pure  rock,  which,  I  am  under  a  very 
strong  impression,  our  young  raw  geologists  take  for  real 
"muttoned***  glacier  tracks.* 

5.  I  took  this  path  because  I  wanted  first  to  climb  the 

*  I  Mw  this  wisely  suggested  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal*^ 

^  [Le  Massif  ^^  ^<^  Blanc.  £tude  sur  #a  eontiUution  ^ewUsique  etgiologwus^  sur 
les  iran^armatums  et  sur  Ntat  ancien  ti  modsme  de  ses  ^aeiers,jamr  £.  Viollat-le-Duc : 
Parity  1876.  An  English  translation  of  the  book,  by  R.  BucknaU,  appeared  in 
1877.  At  p.  I»  there  are  references  to  ''les  belles  observations  de  M.  Tyndall," 
and  some  rough  woodcuts  intended  to  illustrate  the  action  of  ice  on  the  bed  of  a 
glacier.] 

'  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  writes  "Correct/'  his  ascent  having  in  fact  begun  at 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  he  saw  Forbes :  see  again 
the  passai^e  from  Ruskin's  diary  of  1844  given  in  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  zzi.1 

'  [''The  result  of  the  attrition  of  fixed  rocks  attributed  to  glaciers  is  threefold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  rock,  instead  of  being  jsgged,  rugged,  or  worn 
into  deep  denies,  is  even  and  rounded,  often  dome-shaped  or  spheroidal,  showing 
the  structure  of  the  rock  in  section,  and  occssionally  so  smooth  as  to  be  difiicultly 
accessible,  as  at  the  Hollenplatte  near  the  Handeck.  Such  surfiices  were  called 
roches  mtmUmnHs  by  De  Saussure "  (Forbes :  Travels  thnmgh  the  Alps  ^f  SavoM, 
p.  52^.  1900).] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  a  note  headed  "  Roches  Moutonnte,"  in  the  number  for 
February  1876:  voL  vii.  p.  401.] 
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the  clique  of  Agassiz  and  Desor;^  with  results  in  whidi  L 
neither  the  clique,  nor  M.  Viollet,  are  likely,  in  the  end,  i 
to  find  satisfaction*  f 

8.  Too  sorrowfully  weary  of  bearing  with  the  provinoil  / 
temper,  and  insolent  errors,  of  this  architectural  restondka  f 
of  tiie  Gk>thic  globe,  I  threw  the  book  aside,  and  took  uf  f 
my  Gary's  Dante,  which  is  always  on  the  carriage  seat,  or  : 
in  my  pocket — not  exactly  for  reading,  but  as  an  antidote  f 
to  pestilent  things  and  thoughts  in  general;  and  sUic^  \ 
as  it  were,  of  mental  quinine, — a  few  lines  being  usually  ^ 
enough  to  recover  me  out  of  any  shivering  marsh  fever  fit, 
brought  on  among  foulness  or  stupidity. 

It  opened  at  a  favourite  old  place,  in  the  twenty-fint 
canto  of  the  Paradise  (marked  with  an  M.  long  ago,  wben 
I  was  reading  Dante  through  to  glean  his  mountain  de- 
scription *) : — 

"Twixt  either  shore 
Of  Italy,  nor  distant  from  thj  land,"  etc. ; ' 

and  I  read  on  into  the  twenty-second  canto,  down  to  St 
Benedict's 

"There,  all  things  are,  as  they  have  ever  been; 
Our  ladder  reaches  even  to  that  clime, 
Whither  the  patriarch  Jacob  saw  it  stretch 
Its  topmost  round,  when  it  appeared  to  him 
With  angels  laden.     But  to  mount  it  now 
None  lifU  his  foot  from  earth ;  and  hence  my  rule 
Is  left  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves. 
The  walls,  for  abbey  reared,  turned  into  dens; 
The  cowls,  to  sacks  choked  up  with  musty  meal. 
■  ...•• 

His  convent,  Peter  founded  without  gold 

Or  silver;  I,  with  prayers  and  fasting,  mine; 

And  Francis,  his,  in  meek  humility. 

And  if  thou  note  the  point  whence  each  proceeds. 

Then  look  what  it  hath  erred  to,  thou  shalt  find 

The  white  turned  murky. 

Jordan  was  turned  back. 
And  a  less  wonder  than  the  refluent  sea 
May,  at  God's  pleasure,  work  amendment  here." 

^  r^^  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xzxvi.] 

JMtm  FabUen,  voL  iii.  (VoL  V.  pp.  303  9eq.).] 

to  xxL,  lines  96  asg.  in  Gary ;  the  passage  in  Canto  xxii.  is  lines  66-76, 
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.  9.  1  stopped  at  this  (holding  myself  a  brother  of  the 
third  order  of  St.  Francis^),  and  b^fan  thinking  how  long 
it  would  take  for  any  turn  of  tide  by  St.  Grerage's  vrorkf 
when  a  ray  of  light  came  gleaming  in  at  the  carriage 
window,  and  I  saw,  where  the  road  turns  into  the  high 
ravine  of  the  glacier  galleries,  a  little  piece  of  the  Breit* 
hom  snowfield  beyond. 

Somehow,  I  think,  as  fires  never  bum,  so  skies  never 
dear,  while  they  are  watched;  so  I  took  up  my  Dante 
again,  though  scarcely  caring  to  read  more;  and  it  opened, 
this  time,  not  at  an  accustomed  place  at  all,  but  at  the 
''I  come  to  aid  thy  wish,*"  of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  thirty- 
first  canto.  Not  an  accustomed  place,  because  I  always 
think  it  very  unkind  of  Beatrice  to  leave  him  to  St 
Bernard ;  and  seldom  turn  expressly  to  the  passage :  but  it 
has  chanced  lately  to  become  of  more  significance  to  me, 
and  I  read  on  eagerly,  to  the  ''So  burned  the  peaceftil 
oriflamme,"'  when  the  increasing  light  became  so  strong 
that  it  awaked  me,  like  a  new  morning;  and  I  closed  the 
book  again,  and  looked  out. 

We  had  just  got  up  to  the  glacier  galleries,  and  the 
last  films  of  rain  were  melting  into  a  horizontal  bar  of 
blue  sky  which  had  opened  behind  the  Bernese  Alps. 

I  watched  it  for  a  minute  or  two  through  the  alternate 
arch  and  pier  of  the  glacier  galleries,  and  then  as  we  got 
on  the  open  hill  flank  again,  called  to  Bernardo*  to  stop. 

10.  Of  all  views  of  the  great  mountains  that  I  know 
in  Switzerland,  I  think  this,  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Bemese  range  from  the  Simplon,  in  general  the  most  dis- 
appointing— ^for  two  reasons:  the  first,  that  the  green  mass 
of  their  foundation  slopes  so  softly  to  the  valley  that  it 
takes  away  half  the  look  of  their  height;  and  the  second, 

*  Bernardo  Bergonza^  of  the  Hdtel  d'ltalie,  Arona,  in  whom  any  friend 
of  mine  will  find  a  glad  charioteer;  and  they  cannot  anywhere  find  an 
abler  or  honester  one. 

1  [See  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xlvii.] 
>  [Cary't  Dante,  P^radiio,  zzxi.  61-119.J 
XXVL  p 
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that  the  greater  peaks  are  confused  among  the  crags  im- 
mediately above  the  Aletsch  glacier,  and  cannot,  in  quite 
clear  weather,  be  recognized  as  more  distant,  or  more  vast 
But  at  this  moment,  both  these  disadvantages  were  tota^ 
conquered.  The  whole  valley  was  full  of  absolutely  im- 
penetrable wreathed  doud,  nearly  all  pure  white,  imly  the 
palest  grey  rounding  the  changeful  domes  of  it;  and 
beyond  these  domes  of  heavenly  nuurble,  the  great  Alps 
stood  up  against  the  blue, — ^not  wholly  clear,  but  daiped 
by,  and  intertwined  with,  translucent  folds  of  mist,  traceaU^ 
but  no  more  traceable,  than  the  thinnest  veil  drawn  ofcr 
St  Catherine's  or  the  Virgin's  hair  by  Lippi  or  Luini;  and 
rising  as  they^  were  withdrawn  from  such  investiture,  into  i 
faint  oriflammes,  as  if  borne  by  an  angel  host  fiEur  distant; 
the  peaks  themselves  strewn  with  strange  light,  by  snow  ' 
ftdlen  but  that  moment, — ^the  glory  shed  upon  them  is 
the  veil  fled; — ^the  intermittent  waves  of  still  gaining  seas 
of  light  increasing  upon  them,  as  if  on  the  first  day  of 
creation. 

''A  present,  vous  pouvez  voir  llidtel  sur  le  Bell  Alp^ 
bftti  par  Monsieur  Tjmdall/' 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  driver  of  the  supple- 
mentary pair  of  horses  from  Brieg,  who,  just  dismissed  by 
Bernardo,  had  been  for  some  minutes  considering  how  he 
could  best  recommend  himself  to  me  for  an  extra  frana 

I  not  instantly  appearing  favourably  stirred  by  this  in- 
formation, he  went  on  with  increased  emphasis,  ''Monsieur 
le  Professeur  Tyndall." 

The  poor  fellow  lost  his  bonnemain  by  this  altogether— 
not  out  of  any  deliberate  spite  of  mine;  but  because,  at 
this  second  interruption,  I  looked  at  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion (as  I  suppose)  so  little  calculated  to  encourage  his 
hopes  of  my  generosity  that  he  gave  the  matter  up  in  a 
moment,  and  turned  away,  with  his  horses,  down  the  hill; 

^  fRuikin,  in  hit  copy  for  revision,  marks  this  sentence  ss  "  obscure,"  and  explains 
that  '^'thej"  are  "the  clouds."  Three  lines  above,  "clasped  by  and  intertwined" 
is  his  correction  for  ''clasped  and  entwined"  in  the  original  edition.] 
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— I  partly  not  earing  to  be  Anther  difltiirbed»  and  ben^ 
besidei  too  slow — as  I  always  am  in  eases  where  presence 
of  mind  is  needftil — in  calling  him  back  again. 

11.  For,  indeed,  the  confUiaion  into  which  he  had  thrown 
my  thoughts  was  all  the  more  perfect  and  diabolic,  because 
it  consisted  mainly  in  the  stirring  up  of  every  partide 
of  personal  vanity  and  mean  spirit  tit  contention  which 
could  be  concentrated  in  one  blot  of  pure  black  ink,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  midst  of  my  aerial  vision. 

Finding  it  totally  impossible  to  look  at  the  Alps  any 
more,  for  the  moment,  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  sent  it 
on  to  the  Simplon  village;  and  bq[an  climbing,  to  recover 
my  feelings  and  wits,  among  the  mossy  knolls  above  the 
convent. 

They  were  drenched  with  the  just  past  rain ;  glittering 
now  in  perfect  sunshine,  and  themselves  enridied  by  autumn 
into  wreaths  of  responding  gold. 

The  vast  hospice  stood  desolate  in  the  hollow  behind 
them;  the  first  time  I  had  ever  passed  it  with  no  welcome 
from  either  monk,  or  dog.  Blimk  as  the  fields  of  snow 
above,  stood  now  the  useless  walls;  and  for  the  first  time, 
unredeemed  by  association;  only  the  thin  iron  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof  remaining  to  say  that  this  had  once  been 
a  house  of  Christian  Hospitallers. 

12.  Desolate  this,  and  dead  the  office  of  this, — ^for  the 
present,  it  seems;  and  across  the  valley,  instead,  '^lidtd 
sur  le  Bell  Alp,  b&ti  par  Monsieur  Tyndall,"  no  nest  of 
dreamy  monks,  but  of  philosophically  peripatetic  or  peri- 
saltatory  ''puces  des  glaces." 

For,  on  the  whole,  that  is  indeed  the  dramatic  aspect 
and  relation  of  them  to  the  glaciers;  little  jumping  black 
things,  who  appear,  under  the  photographic  microscope, 
active  on  the  ice-waves,  or  even  inside  of  them; — ^giving 
to  most  of  the  great  views  of  the  Alps,  in  the  windows 
at  Geneva,  a  more  or  less  animatedly  punctuate  and  puli- 
carious  character. 

Such  their   dramatic  and  picturesque  function,  to  any 
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one  with  clear  eyes;  their  intellectual  function,  however,  ^- 
being  more  important,  and  comparable  rather  to  a  sym-  :^ 
metrical  succession  of  dirt-bands, — each  making  the  ice  more  ,^ 
invisible  than  the  last;  for  indeed,  here,  in  1876,  are  pub-  ^ 
lished,  with  great  care  and  expense,  such  a  quantity  d  ' 
accumulated  rubbish  of  past  dejection,  and  moraine  of  findy  ; 
triturated  mistake,  clogging  together  gigantic  heaped  Uoda  - 
of  far-travelled  blunder, — as  it  takes  away  one's  breath  to  . 
approach  the  shadow  of. 

18.  The  first  in  magnitude,  as  in  origin,  of  these  long- 
sustained  stupidities, — ^the  Pierre-k-Bot,^  or  Frog-stone,  par 
excellence,  of  the  Neuchfttel  clique, — ^is  Charpentier's  Dfla- 
tation  Theory,  revived  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  not  now  as  a 
theory,  but  an  assured  principle ! — ^without,  however,  naming 
Charpentier  as  the  author  of  it;  and  of  course  without 
having  read  a  word  of  Forbes's  demolition  of  it.*  The  essen- 
tial work  of  JDeiccalion  is  construction,  not  demolition;  but 
when  an  avalanche  of  old  rubbish  is  shot  in  our  way,  I 
must,  whether  I  would  or  no,  clear  it  aside  before  I  can 
go  on.  I  suppose  myself  speaking  to  my  Sheffield  men; 
and  shall  put  so  much  as  they  need  know  of  these  logs 
upon  the  line,  as  briefly  as  possible,  before  them. 

14.  There  are  three  theories  extant,  concerning  glader- 
motion,  among  the  gentlemen  who  live  at  the  intellectual 
"  Hotel  des  Neuchatelois."  *  These  are  specifically  known  as 
the  Sliding, — Dilatation, — and  Regelation,  theories. 

When  snow  lies  deep  on  a  sloping  roof,  and  is  not 
supported  below  by  any  cornice  or  gutter,  you  know  that 
when  it  thaws,  and  the  sun  has  warmed  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  whole  mass  slides  off  into  the  street. 

That  is  the  way  the  scientific  persons  who  hold  the 
**  Sliding  theory,"  *  suppose  glaciers  to  move.     They  assume, 

1  nje  name  of  a  famous  stone  near  Neuchatel :  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  476.] 

'  [The  theory  was  propounded  by  Jean  de  Charpentier  (1786-1855)  in  his  Eaai 
sur  les  Giaders  (1841).  For  Forbes's  examination  of  it,  see  Traveli  through  the  Alpi 
qf  Savoy,  pp.  34  seq,  (ed.  1900).] 

'  [See  the  Introduction;  above,  p.  xxxv.] 

*  [Forbes  applied  this  term  to  Sanssnre's  theory :  see  ibid,,  p.  34.] 
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therefore^  two  things  more ;  namely,  first  that  all  momitains 
are  as  smooth  as  house-roofis ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  piece  of 
ice  a  mile  long  and  three  or  four  hmidred  feet  deep  will 
slide  gently,  though  a  piece  a  foot  deep  and  a  yard  long 
slides  flist, — ^in  other  words,  that  a  paving-stone  will  slide 
&st  on  another  paving-stone,  but  the  Rossberg  fall  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  inches  a  day. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  sliding  theory,  which  is 
that  glaciers  slide  in  little  bits,  one  at  a  time;  or,  for  ex-^ 
ample,  that  if  you  put  a  railway  train  on  an  indbie,  with 
loose  &stening  to  the  carriages,  the  first  carriage  will  slide 
first,  as  fieur  as  it  can  go,  and  then  stop;  then  the  second 
start,  and  catch  it  up,  and  wait  for  the  third ;  and  so  on, 
tiU  when  the  last  has  come  up,  the  first  will  start  again. 

Having  once  for  all  sufficiently  explained  the  '^Sliding 
theory''  to  you,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  any  more  in 
DeucaUon  about  it 

15.  The  next  theory  is  the  Dilatation  theory.  The  sden* 
tific  persons  who  hold  that  theory  suppose  that  whenever  a 
shower  of  rain  foils  on  a  glacier,  the  said  rain  freezes  inside 
of  it;  and  that  the  glacier  being  thereby  made  bigger, 
stretches  itself  uniformly  in  one  direction,  and  never  in  any 
other;  also  that,  although  it  can  only  be  thus  expanded  in 
cold  and  wet  weather,  such  expansion  is  the  reason  that  it 
always  goes  fastest  in  hot  and  dry  weather. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  Dilatation  theory,  which 
is  that  the  glacier  expands  by  freezing  its  own  meltings. 

16.  Having  thus  sufficiently  explained  the  Dilatation 
theory  to  you,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  in  Deucalion 
farther  about  it;  noticing  only,  in  bidding  it  good-bye,  the 
curious  want  of  power  in  scientific  men,  when  once  they 
get  hold  of  a  false  notion,  to  perceive  the  commonest  analo- 
gies implying  its  correction.  One  would  have  thought 
that,  with  their  thermometer  in  their  hand  to  measure  con- 
gelation with,  and  the  idea  of  expansion  in  their  head, 
the  analogy  between  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  and 
a  glacier  channel,  and  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  and  a 
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glacier  reservoir,  might,  some  smishiny  day,  have  climbed 
across  the  muddily-fissured  glacier  of  their  wits: — and  all 
the  quicker,  that  their  much-studied  Mer  de  Glace  bears  to 
the  great  reservoirs  of  ice  above  it  precisely  the  relatioD 
of  a  very  narrow  tube  to  a  very  luge  balL  The  vast 
'^ instrument"  seems  actually  to  have  been  constructed  fay 
Nature,  to  show  to  the  dullest  of  savants  the  diffioroiee 
between  the  steady  current  of  flux  through  a  channd  of 
drainage,  and  the  oscillatory  vivacity  of  esqMinsion  which 
they  constructed  their  own  tubular  apparatus  to  obtain  1 

17.  The  last  popular  theory  concerning  glaciers  is  the 
Regelation  theory.^  The  scientific  persons  who  hold  that 
theory,  suppose  that  a  glacier  advances  by  breaking  itsdf 
spontaneously  into  small  pieces;  and  then  spontaneously 
sticking  the  pieces  together  again; — ^that  it  becomes  con- 
tinually larger  by  a  repetition  of  this  operation^  and  that 
the  enlargement  (as  assumed  also  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Dilatation  party)  can  only  take  place  downwards. 

You  may  best  conceive  the  gist  of  the  R^felation  theory 
by  considering  the  parallel  statement,  which  you  may  make 
to  your  scientific  young  people,  that  if  they  put  a  large 
piece  of  barley-sugar  on  the  staircase  landing,  it  will  walk 
downstairs  by  alternately  cracking  and  mending  itself. 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  farther,  in  Deucalion^  about 
the  Regelation  theory. 

18.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  indeed,  appears  to  have  written 
his  book  without  even  having  heard  of  it;  but  he  is  most 
dextrous  in  the  use  of  the  two  others,  fighting,  as  it  were, 
at  once  with  sword  and  dagger;  and  making  his  glaciers 
move  on  the  Sliding  theory  when  the  ground  is  steep,  and 
on  the  Dilatation  theory  when  it  is  level  The  woodcuts 
at  pages  65,  66,  in  which  a  glacier  is  represented  dilating 
itself  up  a  number  of  hiUs  and  down  again,  and  that  at 
page  99,  in  which  it  defers  a  line  of  boulders,  which  by  un- 
explained supernatural  power  have  been  deposited  all  across 

^  [See  above,  pp.  126-127.] 
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Ik  mlo  iiwnriinff  it  its  neks,  oMmot  but  lODain  trikunphmit 
■MNnmieiitft  of  sdentific  enor,<^beftofwiDg  on  their 
a  Und  of  8L  Simeoii-Stylitic  pre-emiBenoe  of  imiMr^ 
fOitf  in  die  Fkndiae  of  Fools. 

It.  Why  I  stopped  first  at  page  58  of  this  singular 
mkmmt,  I  see  there  is  no  room  to  tell  in  this  number  of 
OmmKou;  stffl  kss  to  note  the  interesting  repetitions,  by 
IL  ¥10116146-1)06  of  the  Tyndall-Agassis  demonstmtion  that 
Fosfaair  assMlion  of  the  plasticity  of  ice  in  laige  pieces,  is 
mam  imtmaHr,  hj  resson  of  the  more  recent  discovery  of 
its  plasticity  in  little  ones.  I  have  just  space,  however,  for 
a  fttle  woodcut  from  the  Glouiers  of  the  Alps  (or  Farmi  of 


Water^  I  fosget  which,  and  it  is  no  matter),^  in  final  illus* 
tiatioD  of  the  Tyndall-Agassiz  quality  of  wit 

80.  Fig.  87,  A,  is  Professor  Tyndall's  illustration  of  the 
effisct  of  sunshine  on  a  piece  of  glacier,  originally  of  the 
kfnn  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  reduced  by  solar  power 
on  the  south  side  to  the  beautifully  delineated  wave  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  scientific  author  that  the  sun- 
shine would  melt  some  of  the  top,  as  well  as  of  the  side, 
of  his  paralldopiped ;  nor  that,  during  the  process,  even  on 
the  shady  ^de  of  it,  some  melting  would  take  place  in 
the  sununer  air.     The  figure  at  B*  represents  three  stages 

>  [The  woodent  is  a  portion  of  Fig.  6  in  Olaeien  qf  the  Alpi  (p.  43).'] 
'  [Roikin  in  his  copy  notes,  ''My  figure  wants  much  more  explanation."    This 
he  had  intended  to  give ;  see  toL  ii.  eh.  iii.  §  23  n.  (below,  p.  357).] 
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of  the  diminution  which  would  really  take  place,  allowing 
for  these  other  somewhat  important  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  it  shows,  what  may  farther  interest  the  ordinary 
observer^  how  rectangular  portions  of  ice,  originally  produced 
merely  by  fissure  in  its  horizontal  mass,  may  be  gradually 
reduced  into  sharp,  axe-edged  ridges,  having  every  appear- 
ance of  splintery  and  vitreous  fracture.  In  next  DeiicaUon^ 
I  hope  to  give  at  last  some  account  of  my  experiments  on 
gelatinous  fracture,  made  in  the  dehghtful  laboratory  of 
my  friend*s  kitchen,  with  the  aid  of  her  infinitely  conceding* 
and  patiently  collaborating  cook- 

^  [See   below  J   p.   259.      For   Rufikin's   ^xperiznenta   ia    Lady    Mount  Temple'a 
kitchen^  see  above,  p.  1770 


CHAPTER  XI 

OF  SILICA  IN  LAVAS 

1.  The  rocks  through  whose  vast  range,  as  stated  in  the 
ninth  chapter/  our  at  first  well-founded  knowledge  of  their 
igneous  origin  gradually  becomes  dim,  and  fades  into  theory, 
may  be  logically  divided  into  these  four  following  groups. 

1.  True  lavas.  Substances  which  have  been  rapidly 
cooled  from  fusion  into  homogeneous  masses,  showing  no 
dear  traces  of  crystallization. 

II.  Basalts.*  Rocks  in  which,  without  distinct  separa- 
tion of  their  elements,  a  disposition  towards  crystalline 
structure  manifests  itself. 

III.  Porphyries.  Rocks  in  which  one  or  more  mineral 
elements  separate  themselves  in  crystalline  form  from  a 
homogeneous  paste. 

IV.  Granites.  Rocks  in  which  all  their'  elements  have 
taken  crystalline  form. 

2.  These,  I  say,  are  logical  divisions,  very  easily  tenable. 
But  Nature  laughs  at  logic,  and  in  her  infinite  imagination 
of  rocks,  defies  all  Kosmos,  except  the  mighty  one  which 
we,  her  poor  puppets,  shall  never  discern.  Our  logic  will 
help  us  but  a  little  way; — so  far,  however,  we  will  take 
its  help. 

8.  And  first,  therefore,  let  us  ask  what  questions  impera- 
tively need  answer,   concerning  indisputable  lavas,  seen  by 

*  I  use  this  word  as  on  the  whole  the  best  for  the  vast  class  of  rocks 
I  wish  to  include ;  but  without  any  reference  to  columnar  desiccation.  I 
consider,  in  this  arrangement,  only  internal  structure. 


'  [See  above,  p.  207.] 
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men  of  Sheffield,  for  their  first  type  of  volcanic  silica,*  is 
not  at  all  the  best  Hyalite  in  my  collection.  This  is  because 
I  practically  find  a  certain  quantity  of  selfishness  necessary 
to  live  by  ;  and  having  no  manner  of  saintly  nature  in  me, 
but  only  that  of  ordinary  men^ — ^( which  makes  me  all  the 
hotter  in  temper  when  I  can't  get  ordinaiy  men  either  to 
see  what  I  know  they  can  see  if  they  look,  or  do  what  I 
know  they  can  do  if  they  like), — I  get  sometimes  weary  of 
giving  things  away,  letting  my  drawers  get  into  disord^, 
and  losing  the  powers  of  observation  and  thought  which 
are  connected  with  the  complacency  of  possession,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  order.  Whereupon  I  have  resolved  to  bring 
my  own  collection  within  narrow  limits;  but  to  constitute 
it  resolutely  and  irrevocably  of  chosen  and  curious  pieces, 
for  my  own  pleasure;  tnisting  that  they  may  be  afterwards 
cared  for  by  some  of  the  persons  who  knew  me,  when  ^ 
myself  am  troubled  with  care  no  more,t  ^1 

7-  This  piece  of  Hyalite,  however,  just  sent  to  Sheffield, 
though  not  my  bestj  is  the  most  curiously  definite  example 
I  ever  saw.  It  is  on  a  bit  of  brown  lava,  which  looks,  as 
aforesaid,  a  little  way  off,  exactly  like  a  piece  of  a  wasp's 
nest :  seen  closer,  the  cells  are  not  hexagonal,  but  just  like 
a  cast  of  a  spoonful  of  pease ;  the  spherical  hollows  having 
this  of  notable  in  them,  that  they  are  only  as  dose  to 
each  other  as  they  can  be,  to  admit  of  their  being  perfectly 
round:  therefore,  necessarily,  with  little  spaces  of  solid  stone 
between  them.  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  how  such 
a  lava  can  be  produced.     It  is  like  an  oolite  with  the  yolks 

*  I  give  the  description  of  these  seven  pieces  of  Hyalite  at  Sheffield,^ 
in  DeucSion^  because  their  description  is  necessary  to  explain  certain  genenl 
principles  of  arrangement  and  nomenclature. 

t  By  the  way^  this  selfish  collection  is  to  be  primarily  of  stones  that 
wiU  tvoik  Of  petty  troubles,  none  are  more  fretting  than  the  effect  of 
dust  on  minerals  that  can  neither  be  washed  nor  brushed.  Hence,  my 
specialty  of  liking  for  silica^  felspar,  and  the  granite  or  gneissic  rocks. 

'  [See^  again,  the  Sheffield  Catalogue,  below,  p.  430.] 
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of  its  ^ggs  dropped  out,  and  not  in  the  least  like  a  ductile 
substance  churned  into  foam  by  expansive  gas. 

8.  On  this  mysterious  bit  of  gaseous  wasp's  nest,  the 
Hyalite  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  like  drops  of  glass 
firom  a  melting  glass  rod.  It  seems  to  touch  the  lava  just 
as  little  as  it  can ;  sticks  at  once  on  the  edges  of  the  cells, 
and  laps  over  without  running  into,  much  1^  fiUing,  them. 
There  is  not  any  appearance,  and  I  think  no  possibility,  of 
exudation  having  taken  place ;  the  silica  cannot  but,  I  think, 
have  been  deposited ;  and  it  is  stuck  together  just  as  if  it 
had  fallen  in  drops,  which  is  what  I  mean  by  calling  Hyalite 
characteristically  ''guttate**;  but  it  shows,  nevertheless,  a 
tendency  to  something  like  crystallization,  in  irregularities  of 
surface  like  those  of  glacier  ice,  or  the  kind  of  old  Venetian 
glass  which  is  rough,  and  apparently  of  lumps  coagulated. 
The  fracture  is  splendidly  vitreous, — ^the  substance,  mostly 
quite  clear,  but  in  parts  white  and  opaque. 

9.  Now  although  no  other  specimen  that  I  have  yet 
seen  is  so  manifestly  guttate  as  this,  all  the  hyalites  I  know 
agree  in  approximate  conditions;  and  associate  themselves 
with  forms  of  chalcedony  which  exactly  resemble  the  drop- 
pings from  a  fine  wax  candle.  Such  heated  waxen  efflu- 
ences,^ as  they  congeal,  will  be  found  thrown  into  flattened 
coats ;  and  the  chalcedonies  in  question  on  the  tmder  surface 
precisely  resemble  them;  while  on  the  upper  they  become 
more  or  less  crystalline,  and,  in  some  specimens,  form  lustrous 
stellar  crystals  in  the  centre. 

10.  Now,  observe,  this  chalcedony,  capable  of  crystalUza- 
tiorif  difiers  wholly  from  chalcedony  properly  so  called,  which 
may  indeed  be  covered  with  crystals,  but  itself  remains  con- 
sistently smooth  in  surface,  as  true  Hyalite  does,  also. 

Not  to  be  teazed  with  too  many  classes,  however,  I 
shall  arrange  these  peculiar  chalcedonies  with  Hyalite; 
and,  accordingly,  I  send  next  to  the  Shefiield  Museum,  to 
follow  this  first  Hyalite,  an  example  of  the  transition  from 

'  [On  re-reading  the  book^  Ruskin  condemned  thit  at  an  ''affected  term  for  wax 
droppings ;  but  note  importance  of  resemblance."] 
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Hyalite  to  dropped  chalcedony  (i,  H.  2),  being  an   Indian 
volcanic    chalcedony,   translucent,   aggregated   like   Hyalite,  ' 
and   showing   a   cojicave  fracture  where    a    ball    of   it  has 
been  broken  out 

11.  Next  (i.  H,  3),  pure  dropped  chalcedony,  1  do  not 
like  the  word  *' dropped"  in  this  use, — so  that,  instead,  I 
shall  call  this  in  future  waa?  chalcedony;  then  (i.  H.  4)  the 
same  form,  with  crystalline  surfac'e, — this  I  shall  hence- 
forward call  mgar  chalcedony ;  and,  lastly,  the  ordinary 
stellar  form  of  Auvergne,  star  chalcedony  (i.  H,  5). 

These  five  examples  are  typical,  and  perfect  in  their 
kind ;  next  to  them  (i.  H,  6)  I  place  a  wax  chalcedony 
formed  on  a  porous  rock  (volcanic  ash  ?)  which  has  at  the 
surface  of  it  small  circular  concavities^  being  also  so  trre^ 
gularly  coagulate  throughout  that  it  suggests  no  mode  of 
deposition  whatever,  and  is  peculiar  in  this  also,  that  it 
is  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  and  that  no 
vestige  of  its  substance  occurs  in  the  pores  of  the  rock  it 
overlies. 

Take  a  piece  of  porous  broken  brick,  drop  any  tallowy 
composition  over  four  or  five  inches  square  of  its  surface, 
to  the  depth  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  then  drop  more  on 
the  edges  till  you  have  a  rampart  round,  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  you  will  have  some  likeness  of  this  piece 
ci  stone:  but  how  Nature  held  the  composition  in  her 
fingers,  or  composed  it  to  be  held,  I  leave  you  to  guess, 
for  I  cannot. 

12.  Next  following,  I  place  the  most  singular  example 
of  all  (i.  H.  7).  The  chalcedony  in  i.  H.  6  is  apparently 
dropped  on  the  ashes,  and  of  irregular  thickness ;  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  dropped,  but  once  get 
Nature  to  hold  the  candle,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

But  here,  in  i.  H.  7»  it  is  no  longer  apparently  dropped, 
but  apparently  boiled!  It  rises  like  the  bubbles  of  a 
strongly  boiling  liquid ; — but  not  from  a  liquid  mass ;  on  the 
contrary  (except  in  three  places,  presently  to  be  described) 
it   coats   the   volcanic   ash   in   perfectly   even   thickness*--a 
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of  an  inch,  and  no  more^  iwr  lesSj  eoerywherej  over 
t  flfMUse  five  inches  square!  and  the  ash»  or  lava,  itself, 
of  being  porous  throughout  the  mass,  with  the 
only  on  the  surface,  is  filled  with  chalcedony  in  every 
nvityl 

Now  this  specimen  completes  the  transitional  series  from 
kfalite  to  perfect  chalcedony;  and  with  these  seven  speci- 
mens, in  order,  before  us,  we  can  define  some  things,  and 
quegiliuu  of  others,  with  great  precision. 

18.   First,  observe  that  all  the  first  six  pieces  agree  in 
two  conditions, — varying^  and  coagulated^  thickness   of  the 
But  the  seventh  has  the  remarkable  character  of 
and  therefore  probably  crystalline,  deposition  every- 


Secondly.  In  the  first  six  specimens,  though  the  coagu- 
«re  more  or  less  rounded,  none  of  them  are  regularly 
sphcricaL  But  in  the  seventh,  though  the  larger  bubbles 
(to  to  call  them)  are  subdivided  into  many  small  ones,  every 
«»terrupted  piece  of  the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere^ 
m  m  true  bubbles. 

Thirdly.  The  sugar  chalcedony,  i.  H.  4,  and  stellar 
chaloedony,  i.  H.  5,  show  perfect  power  of  assuming,  under 
inrounble  conditions,  prismatic  crystalline  form.  But  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  tendency  in  the  first  three,  or  last  two, 
of  the  seven  examples.  Nor  has  there  ever,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  found  prismatic  true  hyalite,  or  prismatic  true 
chalcedony. 

Therefore  we  have  here  essentially  three  different  min- 
erals, passing  into  each  other  it  is  true;  but,  at  a  certain 
point,  changing  their  natures  definitely,  so  that  hyalite^ 
becoming  voax  chalcedony^  gains  the  power  of  prismatic  crys- 
tallization; and  waw  chalcedony ^  becoming  true  chalcedony , 
lotes  it  again! 

And  now  I  must  pause,  to  explain  rightly  this  term 
**  prismatic,"  and  others  which  are  now  in  use,  or  which  are 
to  be  used,  in  St.  George's  Schools,  in  describing  crystal- 
lization. 
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14.  A  prism  (the  sawn  thing),  in  Newton's  use  of  the 
word,  is  a  triangular  pillar  with  flat  top  and  bottom.*  Put- 
ting two  or  more  of  these  together^  we  can  make  pillars  of 
any  number  of  plane  sides»  in  any  regular  or  irregular 
shape.  jH 

(1,)  Crystals,  therefore,  which  are  colunmar,  and  thic* 
enough  to  be  distinctly  seen,  are  called  "pris- 
matic.'* ' 

(2.)  But  crystals  which  are  columnar,  and  so  delicate  that 
tliey  look  like  needles,  are  called  "acicular,"  from 
acus,  a  needle. 

(8,)  When  such  crj-stals  become  so  fine  that  they  look 
like  hair  or  down,  and  lie  in  confused  direc^ 
tions,  the  mineral  composed  of  them  is  called 
"plumose/' 

(4,)  And  when  they  adhere  together  closely  by  their 
sides,  the  mineral  is  called  "fibrous." 

(6,)  When  a  crystal  is  flattened  by  the  extension  of 
two  of  its  planes,  so  as  to  look  like  a  board, 
it  is  called  "  tabular " ;  but  people  don't  caU  it 
a  "tabula." 

(6.)  But  when  such  a  board  becomes  very  thin,  it  ii 
called  a  "lamina,"  and  the  mineral  composed  of 
many  such  plates,  laminated. 

(7.)  When  laminGe  are  so  thin  that,  joining  with  others 
equally  so,  they  form  fine  leaves,  the  mineral  is 
"foUate." 

(8.)  And  when  these  leaves  are  capable  of  perpetual  sub- 
division, the  mineral  is  "micaceous." 

15.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know  their  works,  mineralogists 
hitherto  have  never  attempted  to  show  cause  why  some 
minerals  rejoice  in  longitude,  others  in  latitude,  and  others 
in  platitude.     They  mdicate  to  their  own  satisfaction, — ^that 

^  [Prism,  from  the  Greek  irp(0-/ia(Tf><^(WB split).  ''A  prism  is  a  glass  bounded  with 
two  e^ual  and  parallel  triangular  ends^  and  Uiree  plain  and  well  polished  sides,  whidi 
meet  in  three  parallel  lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to  the  three 
angles  of  the  other  end"  (Sir  Isaac  Newton :  On  OpHcki),] 
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is  to  say,  in  a  manner  totally  incomprehensible  by  the 
public, — all  the  modes  of  expatiation  possible  to  the  mineral» 
by  cardinal  pduoits  on  a  sphere :  but  why  a  crystal  of  ruby 
likes  to  be  short  and  fat,  and  a  oystal  of  rutile,  long 
and  lean;  why  amianth  should  bind  itself  into  bundles  rf 
threads,  cuprite  weave  itself  into  tissues,  and  silver  braid 
itself  into  nests, — ^the  use,  in  fact,  that  any  mineral  makes 
of  its  opportunities,  and  the  cultivation  which  it  gives  to 
its  fiunilties, — of  all  this,  my  mineralogical  authorities  tell 
me  nothing.  Industry,  indeed,  is  theirs  to  a  quite  infinite 
degtte^  in  pounding,  decocting,  weighing,  measuring,  but 
they  have  remained  just  as  unconscious  as  vivisecting  physic 
dans  that  all  this  was  only  the  anatomy  of  dust, — ^not  its 
history. 

But  here  at  last,  in  Cumberland,  I  find  a  friend,  Mn 
Clifton  Ward,  able  and  willing  to  Ix^n  some  true  history 
of  mineral  substance,  and  &r  advanced  already  in  preliminary 
discovery;  and  in  answer  to  my  request  for  help,  taking 
up  this  first  hyalitic  problem,  he  has  sent  me  the  drawings 
—engraved,  I  regret  to  say,  with  little  justice  to  their 
deUcacy;*— in  Plate  XIV. 

16.  This  plate  represents,  in  Figure  1,  the  varieties  of 
structure  in  an  inch  vertical  section  of  a  lake-agate ;  and  in 
Figures  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  still  farther  magnified  portions  of 
the  layers  so  numbered  in  Figure  1. 

Figures  6  to  9  represent  the  structure  and  effect  of 
polarized  light  in  a  lake-agate  of  more  distinctly  crystal- 
line structure;  and  Figures  10  to  18,  the  orbicular  concre- 
tions of  volcanic  Indian  chalcedony.  But  before  entering 
farther  on  the  description  of  these  definitely  concretionary 
bands,^  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  note  of  some  facts 
regarding  the  larger  bands  of  our  Westmoreland  mountains, 

*  But  not  by  my  £Eiult,  for  I  told  the  engraver  to  do   his  best;  and 
took  more  trouble  with  the  plate  than  with  any  of  my  own. 

^  [Raskin  in  his   copy  refers  to  the  resumption  of  the  subject  in  ch.   ziiL; 
below,  pp.  2G7  ieq.] 
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which  become  to  me,  the  more  I  climb  them,  mysterious 
to  a  point  scarcely  tolerable;  and  only  the  more  so,  in 
consequence  of  their  recent  more  accurate  survey. 

17.  Leaving  their  pebbles,  therefore,  for  a  little  while,  I 
will  ask  my  readers  to  think  over  some  of  the  conditions 
of  their  crags  and  pools,  explained  as  best  I  could,  in  the 
following  lecture,  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of 
the  town  of  KendaL  For  indeed,  beneath  the  evermore 
blessed  Kendal-green  of  their  sweet  meadows  and  moors, 
the  secrets  of  hill-structure  renmin,  for  all  the  work  spent 
on  them,  in  colourless  darkness ;  and  indeed,  "  So  dark, 
Hal,  that  thou  could'st  not  see  thine  hand."^ 


1  [1  Henry  /r,.  Act  iL  tc.  4.] 
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CHAPTER  XII 

YEWDALE  AND  ITS  STREAMLETS 

{Leclm-€  idmend  btfore  ilU  Mmmben  qf  ike  liUrwry  md  SdmUj/ic 
Itutihitiom,  Kendal,  lit  Octobir,  1877)^ 

1.  1  FEAR  that  some  of  my  hearers  may  think  an  apology 
due  to  them  for  having  brought,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
my  being  honoured  by  their  audience,  a  subject  before 
them  which  they  may  suppose  unconnected  with  my  own 
special  work,  past  or  present  But  the  truth  is,  I  knew 
mountains  long  before  I  knew  pictures;  and  these  moun- 
tains of  yours,  before  any  other  mountains.  From  this 
town,  of  Kendal,  I  went  out,  a  child,  to  the  first  joyful 
excursions  among  the  Cumberland  lakes,  which  formed  my 
love  of  landscape  and  of  painting:  and  now,  being  an  old 
man,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  glad  to  return — and 
pray  you  to-night  to  return  with  me — ^from  shadows  *  to  the 
reality. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  one  in  a  hundred  of 
our  youth,  or  of  our  educated  classes,  out  of  directly 
scientific  circles,  take  any  real  interest  in  geology.'  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  wonder, — for  it  seems  to  me 
that  geology  tells  us  nothing  really  interesting.     It  tells  us 

^  [For  particaUri  of  the  lecture^  tee  Bibliographical  Note  (above^  p.  00).    And 
on  the  general  argument  of  this  ohapter  see  VoL  VI.  p.  127  n«] 

*  [That  is,  from    pictures :    ''  the  best  in  this    kind    are  but  shadows : "    see 
Vol.  XX,  p.  300.] 

3  [The  report  of  the  lecture  has  this  passage  :— 

'^In  a  ffeneral  audience^  Mr.  Ruskin  said  that  he  should  not  hope 
many  would  be  interested  in  geoloffical  questions ;  even  in  this  audience, 
inheriting  as  it  did  the  light  shed  by  its  noble  President,  the  great  Sedg^ 
wick,  whose  name  was  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  geology  in 
England."] 
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much  about  a  world  that  once  was.  But,  for  my  part,  a 
world  that  only  was,  is  as  little  interesting  as  a  world  that 
only  is  to  be*  I  no  more  care  to  hear  of  the  forms  of 
mountains  that  crumbled  away  a  million  of  years  ago  to 
leave  room  for  the  town  of  Kendal,  than  of  forms  of 
mountains  that  some  future  day  may  swallow  up  the  town 
of  Kendal  in  the  cracks  of  them,  I  am  only  interested — 
so  ignoble  and  unspeculative  is  my  disposition — in  knowing 
how  God  made  the  Castle  Hill  of  Kendal,  for  the  Baron 
of  it  to  build  on,  and  how  he  brought  the  Kent  through 
the  dale  of  it,  for  its  people  and  flocks  to  drink  of 

2.  And  these  things,  if  you  think  of  them^  you  wiU 
find  are  precisely  what  the  geologists  camiot  tell  you. 
They  never  trouble  themselves  about  matters  so  recent,  or 
so  visible ;  and  while  you  may  always  obtain  the  most 
satisfactory  information  from  them  respecting  the  congela- 
tion of  the  whole  globe  out  of  gas,  or  the  direction  of  it 
in  space,  there  is  really  not  one  who  can  explain  to  you 
the  making  of  a  pebble,  or  the  running  of  a  ri\Talet, 

May  I,  however,  before  pursuing  my  poor  little  inquiry 
into  these  trifling  matters,  congratulate  those  members  of 
my  audience  who  delight  more  in  literature  than  science, 
on  the  possession,  not  only  of  dales  in  reaUty,  but  of  dales 
in  name  ?  Consider,  for  an  instant  or  two,  how  much  is 
involved,  how  much  indicated,  by  our  possession  in  English 
of  the  six  quite  distinct  words — vale,  valley,  dale,  dell, 
glen,  and  dingle; — consider  the  gradations  of  character  in 
scene,  and  fineness  of  observation  in  the  inhabitants,  im- 
plied by  that  six-foil  cluster  of  words ;  as  compared  to  the 
simple  "  thai  **  of  the  Germans,  "  valle "  of  the  Italians,  and 
"viJl^e"  of  the  French,  shortening  into  "val"  merely  for 
ease  of  pronunciation,  but  having  no  variety  of  sense  what- 
ever ;  so  that,  supposing  I  want  to  translate,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Italian  friend,  Wordsworth's  "  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan," 
and  come  to  "Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of 
the  dale,"  and  look  for  "dale"  in  my  Italian  dictionary,  I 
find   "valle  lunga  e  stretta  tra  poggi  alti,"  and  can  only 
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convey  Mr.  Wordsworth's  meaning  to  my  Italian  listener 
by  tdling  him  that  *'la  povera  Susanna  vede  verdi  pratit 
nel  memo  della  valle  Imiga  e  stretta  tra  poggi  alti'M  It 
is  worth  while,  both  for  geological  and  literary  reasons,  to 
trace  the  essential  differences  in  the  meaning  and  proper 
use  of  these  words. 

8.  *'Vale"  signifies  a  large  extent  of  level  land,  sur^ 
rounded  by  hills,  or  nearly  so ;  as  the  Vale  of  the  White 
Horse,  or  Vale  of  Severn.  The  level  extent  is  necessary 
to  the  idea;  while  the  next  word,  ^^ valley,"  means  a  large 
hollow  among  hills,  in  which  there  is  litde  level  ground, 
or  none.  Next  comes  ''dale,"  which  signifies  properly  a 
tract  of  level  land  on  the  borders  of  a  stream,  continued 
for  so  great  a  distance  as  to  make  it  a  district  of  im- 
portance as  a  part  of  the  inhabited  country;  as  Enner- 
dale,  Langdale,  Liddesdale.  ''  Dell "  is  to  dale,  what  valley 
is  to  vale;  and  implies  that  there  is  scarcely  any  level 
land  beside  the  stream.  ''Dingle"  is  such  a  recess  or  dell 
clothed  with  wood;*  and  "glen"  one  varied  with  rocks. 
The  term  "  ravine,"  a  rent  chasm  among  rocks,  has  its  neces* 
sary  parallel  in  other  languages. 

Our  richness  of  expression  in  these  particulars  may  be 
traced  to  the  refinement  of  our  country  life,  chiefly  since 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  to  the  poeby  founded  on  the 
ancient  character  of  the  Border  peasantry;  mingling  agri- 
cultural with  shepherd  life  in  almost  equal  measure. 

I  am  about  to  endeavour,  then,  to  lay  before  you  this 
evening  the  geological  laws  which  have  produced  the 
"dale,"  properly  so  called,  of  which  I  take — ^for  a  sweet 
and  near  example — the  green  piece  of  meadow  land  through 

•  Connected  partly,  I  doubt  not,  with  Ingie,  or  Inglewood, — brush- 
wood to  burn  (hence  Justice  Inglewood  in  Rob  noyy  I  have  still  omitted 
''clough,"  or  cleugh,  given  by  Johnson  in  relation  to  ''dingle/'  and  con- 
stant in  Scctt,  from  "  Gander-cleugh "  to  '' Buc(k)-cleugh." 

^  [For  Justice  Inglewood,  see  ch.  viii.  For  Gander-cleuffh,  see  the  Introduction 
to  Tales  qf  my  Landlord;  and  for  the  Gander  river,  the  Introductory  Address  to 
Ckntnt  Robert  of  Parte,] 
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which   flows,  into  Coniston  Water,  the  brook  that   chieflj 
feeds  it, 

4.  And  noWj  before  going  farther,  let  me  at  once  vindi- 
cate myself  from  the  blame  of  not  doing  full  justice  to 
the  earnest  continuance  of  labour,  and  excellent  subtlety  of 
investigation,  by  which  Mr,  Aveline  and  Mr,  Clifton  Ward^ 
have  presented  you  with  the  marvellous  maps  and  sections 
of  this  district,  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Especially  let  me,  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  grateful  admiration,  refer  to  the  results  which  hav< 
been  obtained  by  the  microscopic  observations  of  minerals! 
instituted  by  Mr,  Sorby,'  and  carried  out  indefatigably  by 
Mr,  Clifton  Ward,  forming  the  first  sound  foundations  laid 
for  the  solution  of  the  most  secret  problems  of  geology,     ^M 

5.  But  whUe  I  make  this  most  sincere  acknowledgment 
of  what  has  been  done  by  these  gentlemen,  and  by  their 
brother  geologists  in  the  higher  paths  of  science,  I  must 
yet  in  aU  humility  lament  that  this  vast  fund  of  gathered 
knowledge  is  every  bit  of  it,  hitherto,  beyond  you  and 
me.  Dealing  only  with  infinitude  of  space  and  remoteness 
of  time,  it  leaves  us  as  ignorant  as  ever  we  were,  or 
perhaps,  in  fancying  ourselves  wiser,  even  more  ignorant, 
of  the  things  that  are  near  us  and  around, — of  the  brooks 
that  sing  to  us,  the  rocks  that  guard  us,  and  the  fields 
that  feed. 

6.  To-night,  therefore,  I  am  here  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  ask  the  simplest  questions;  and  to  win  your  in- 
terest, if  it  may  be,  in  pleading  with  our  geological  teachers 
for  the  answers  which  as  yet  they  disdain  to  give. 

Here,  in  your  long  winding  dale  of  the  Kent, — and 
over  the  hills,  in  my  little  nested  dale  of  the  Yew, — ^will 
you  ask  the  geologisl^  with  me,  to  tell  us  how  their  pleasant 
depth  was  opened  for  us,  and  their  lovely  borders  built? 
For,  as  yet,  this  is  all  that  we  are  told  concerning  them, 
by  accumulated  evidence  of  geology,  as  collected  in  this 


>  [See  above,  p.  208  n.l 
•  [See  above,  p.  207  n.J 
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summary  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Clifton  Ward's 
volume  on  the  geology  of  the  lakes  :-^ 

''The  most  andent  geologic  records  in  the  district  indicate  marine  con- 
ditions with  a  probable  proximitj  of  land.  Submarine  Tolcanoes  broke  out 
dnrinff  the  dose  of  this  period,  followed  by  an  deration  of  land^  with  oon- 
tinoed  Toleanie  emptionsy  of  whidi  perhaps  the  present  site  of  Keswick 
was  one  of  the  chief  centres.  Depression  of  the  volcanic  district  then 
ensaed  beneath  the  sea,  with  the  probable  sensation  of  vdcanic  activity; 
moch  denudation  was  effected;  another  slight  volcanic  oatborst  accom- 
panied the  formation  of  the  Coniston  Limestone»  and  then  the  old  dcjpodts 
of  Skiddaw  Slate  and  volcanic  material  were  baried  thousands  of^  feet 
beneath  strata  formed  in  an  upper  Silurian  sea.  Next  followed  an 
iflunensdv  long  period  of  devation,  accompanied  by  disturbance  and  altera- 
tioQ  of  the  rocks,  and  by  a  prodigious  amount  of^  marine  and  atmospheric 
denudation.  A  subsequent  depression,  to  a  considerable  extent,  marked 
the  coming  on  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  heralded  however,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  a  period  of  more  or  less  intense  cold.  Then  for  succeeding  aces« 
the  district  elevated  high  above  the  surrounding  seas  of  later  times,  under- 
went that  large  amount  of  sub-aerial  denudation  which  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  our  beautifol  English  Lake-country."^ 

7.  The  only  sentence  in  this  passage  of  the  smallest 
service  to  us,  at  present,  is  that  stating  ti^e  large  amount  of 
**  sub-aerial  denudation  "  which  formed  our  beautiful  country. 

Putting  the  geological  language  into  simple  English,  that 
means  that  your  dales  and  hills  were  produced  by  being 
"rubbed  down  in  the  open  air," — ^rubbed  down,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  manner  in  which  people  are  rubbed  down  after 
a  Tiu*kish  bath,  so  as  to  have  a  good  deal  of  their  skin 
taken  off  them.  But  observe,  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
say  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  was  owing  to  the 
inunemorial  and  continual  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  as  that  we 
owe  the  beauty  of  our  mountains  to  the  mere  fact  of  their 
having  been  rubbed  away.  No  quantity  of  stripping  or  de- 
nuding will  give  beauty  when  there  is  none  to  denude ; — you 
cannot  rub  a  statue  out  of  a  sand-bank,  or  carve  the  Elgin 
frieze  with  rottenstone  for  a  chisel,  and  chance  to  drive  it. 

8.  We  have  to  ask  then,  first,  what  material  there  was 
here  to  carve;  and  then  what  sort  of  chisels,  and  in  what 
workman's  hand,  were  used  to  produce  this  large  piece  of 

>  [From  p.  77  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  m  noted  above,  p.  206  n.] 
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precious  chasing  or  embossed  work,  which  we  call  Cumber- 
land and  West-mere-knd** 

I  think  we  shall  get  at  our  subject  more  clearly,  how- 
ever, by  taking  a  somewhat  wider  view  of  it  than  our  own 
dales  permit,  and  considering  what  ** sub-aerial  denudation" 
means,  on  the  surface  of  the  world,  instead  of  in  W^t- 
moreland  only. 

9.  Broadly,  therefore,  we  have,  forming  a  great  part  of 
that  surface,  vast  plains  or  steppes,  like  the  levels  of  France, 
and  lowlands  of  England,  and  prairies  of  America,  com* 
posed  mostly  of  horizontal  beds  of  soft  stone  or  gravel 
Nobody  in  general  talks  of  these  having  been  rubbed  down ; 
so  little,  indeed,  that  I  really  do  not  myself  know  what 
the  notions  of  geologists  are  on  the  matter.  They  tell  me 
that  some  four-and-twenty  thousand  feet  or  so  of  slate^ — 
say,  four  miles  thick  of  slate — must  have  been  taken  off 
the  top  of  Skiddaw  to  grind  that  into  what  it  is;  but  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  how  much  chalk  or  freestone  they 
think  has  been  ground  off  the  East  Cliff  at  Brighton,  to 
flatten  that  into  what  it  is.  They  tell  me  that  Jlont  Blanc 
must  have  been  three  times  as  high  as  he  is  now,  when 
God,  or  the  affinity  of  atoms,  first  made  him ;  but  give 
me  no  idea  whatever  how  much  higher  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  was  than  it  is  now,  before  the  lagoon  of  Venice 
was  rubbed  out  of  it. 

10.  Collecting  and  inferring  as  best  I  can,  it  seems  to 
me  they  mean  generally  that  all  the  mountains  were  much 
higher  than  they  are  now,  and  all  the  plains  lower;  and 
that  what  has  been  scraped  off  the  one  has  been  heaped  on 
to  the  other:  but  that  is  by  no  means  generally  so;  and 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  so,  hitherto  has  been  unex- 
plained, and  has  even  the  aspect  of  being  inexplicable. 

I  don't  know  what  sort  of  models  of  the  district  you 
have  in  the  Museum,  but  the  kind  commonly  sold  represent 
the  entire  mountain  surface  merely  as  so  much  sand-heap 
washed   into    gutters.      It    is    totally    impossible    for    your 

^  [The  land  of  western  meres.    Compare  ch.  vii.  §  3  (above,  p.  166).] 
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youth,  while  these  fftlse  impresdom  are  eonveyed  by  the 
cheap  tricks  of  geographical  manufacture,  to  approach  the 
problems  of  mountain  form  under  any  sense  oi  their  real 
conditions:  while  even  advanced  geologists  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  every  mountain  mass  may  be 
considered  as  a  heap  of  homogeneous  day,  which  some 
common  plough  has  fretted  into  similar  clods. 

But  even  to  account  for  the  fiirrows  of  a  field  you 
must  ask  for  plough  and  ploughman.  How  much  more  to 
account  for  the  frxrrows  of  the  adamantine  rock.  Shall  one 
plough  there  with  oxen  ? 

i  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to-night,  to  approach  this 
question  in  its  first  and  simplest  terms,  and  to  enmine 
the  edge  of  the  weapon  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  at 
work.  The  streamlets  of  the  dale  seem  yet  in  many  places 
to  be  excavating  their  glens  as  they  dash  down  them,— <»r 
deepening  the  pools  under  their  cascades.  Let  us  in  such 
simple  and  daily  visible  matters  consider  more  carefully 
what  are  the  facts. 

11.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  this  last  summer,  I  was 
sauntering  among  the  fern,  beside  the  bed  of  the  Yewdale 
stream,  and  stopped,  as  one  does  instinctively,  at  a  place 
where  the  stream  stopped  also, — ^bending  itself  round  in  a 
quiet  brown  eddy  under  the  root  of  an  oak  tree. 

How  many  thousand  thousand  times  have  I  not  stopped 
to  look  down  into  the  pools  of  a  mountain  stream, — and 
yet  never  till  that  day  had  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  how 
the  pools  came  there.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  had  always 
said  to  myself,  there  must  be  deep  places  and  shallow 
ones, — ^and  where  the  water  is  deep  there  is  an  eddy,  and 
where  it  is  shallow  there  is  a  ripple,— and  what  more  is 
there  to  say  about  it? 

However,  that  day,  having  been  of  late  in  an  interro- 
gative humour  about  everything,  it  did  suddenly  occur  to 
me  to  ask  why  the  water  should  be  deep  there,  more  than 
anywhere  else.  This  pool  was  at  a  b^d  of  the  stream, 
and  rather  a  vride  part  of  it;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that. 
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for  the  most  part,  the  deep  pools  I  recollected  had  been 
at  bends  of  streams,  and  in  rather  wide  parts  of  them; — 
with  the  accompanying  condition  of  slow  circular  motion 
in  the  water;  and  also,  mostly  under  steep  banks. 

12*  Gathering  my  fifty  years'  experience  of  brooks,  this 
seemed  to  me  a  tenable  generalization,  that  on  the  whole, 
where  the  bank  was  steepest,  and  one  was  most  likely  to 
tumble  in,  one  was  least  likely  to  get  out  again. 

And  the  gloomily  slow  and  sullen  motion  on  the  sur- 
fiiee,  as  if  the  bubbles  were  unwillingly  going  round  in  a 
mill, — this  also  I  recollected  as  a  usual  condition  of  the 
deeper  water, — so  usual,  indeed,  that  (as  I  say)  I  never 
once  before  had  reflected  upon  it  as  the  least  odd,  W^hereas 
now,  the  thought  struck  me  as  I  looked,  and  struck  me 
harder  as  I  looked  longer,  If  the  bubbles  stay  at  the  top, 
why  don't  the  stones  stay  at  the  bottom?  If,  when  I 
throw  in  a  stick  here  in  the  back  eddy,  at  the  surface,  it 
keeps  spinning  slowly  round  and  round,  and  never  goes 
down-stream — am  I  to  expect  that  when  I  throw  a  stone 
into  the  same  eddy,  it  will  be  immediately  lifted  by  it  out 
of  the  hole  and  carried  away  ?  And  yet  unless  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  has  this  power  of  lifting  stones 
out  of  it,  why  is  the  hole  not  filled  up  ? 

18.  Coming  to  this  point  of  the  question,  I  looked  up 
the  beck,  and  down.  Up  the  beck,  above  the  pool,  there 
was  a  shallow  rapid  over  innumerable  stones  of  all  sizes: 
and  down  the  beck,  just  below  the  pool,  there  was  a  ledge 
of  rock,  against  which  the  stream  had  deposited  a  heap  of 
rolled  shingle,  and  over  the  edges  of  which  it  flowed  in 
glittering  tricklets,  so  shallow  tiiat  a  child  of  four  years 
old  might  have  safely  waded  across;  and  between  the  loose 
stones  above  in  the  steep  rapid,  and  the  ledge  of  rock 
below — ^which  seemed  put  there  expressly  for  them  to  be 
lodged  against — here  was  this  deep,  and  vnde,  and  quiet 
pool 

So  I  stared  at  it,  and  stared;  and  the  more  I  stared, 
the   less  I   understood  it.     And  if  you  like,  any  of  you 
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may  easily  go  and  stare  too,  for  the  pool  in  question  is 
risible  enough  from  the  coach-road,  from  Mr,  Sly's  Water- 
head  Inn,^  up  to  Tilberthwaite,  You  turn  to  the  right 
from  the  bridge  at  Mr.  Bowness's  smithy,  and  then  in  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  you  may  look  over  the  roadside  wall 
into  this  quiet  recess  of  the  stream,  and  consider  of  many 
things.  For,  observe,  if  there  were  anything  out  of  the 
way  in  the  pool — I  should  not  send  you  to  look  at  it.  I 
mark  it  only  for  one  of  myriads  such  in  every  mountain 
stream  that  ever  trout  leaped  or  ripple  laughed  in. 

And  beside  it,  as  a  type  of  all  its  brother  deeps,  these 
following  questions  may  be  wisely  put  to  yourselves. 

14.  First — How  are  any  of  the  pools  kept  clear  in  a 
stream  that  carries  shingle  ?  There  is  some  power  the 
water  has  got  of  lifting  it  out  of  the  deeps  hitherto  un- 
explained—unthought  of.  Coming  down  the  rapid  in  a 
rage,  it  drops  the  stones,  and  leaves  them  behind  ;  coming 
to  the  deep  hole,  where  it  seems  to  have  no  motion, 
it  picks  them  up  and  carries  them  away  in  its  pocket. 
Explain  that. 

15.  But,  secondly,  beside  this  pool  let  us  listen  to  the 
wide  munnuring  geological  voice,  telling  us — **  To  sub-aerial 
denudation  you  owe  your  beautiful  lake  scenery"! — Then, 
presumably,  Yewdale  among  the  rest? — ^Therefore  we  may 
look  upon  Yewdale  as  a  dale  sub-aeriaUy  demided.  That  is 
to  say,  there  was  once  a  time  when  no  dale  was  there,  and 
the  process  of  denudation  has  excavated  it  to  the  depth 
you  see. 

16.  But  now  I  can  ask,  more  definitely  and  clearly. 
With  what  chisel  has  this  hollow  been  hewn  for  us?  Of 
course,  the  geologist  replies,  by  the  frost,  and  the  rain,  and 
the  decomposition  of  its  rocks.  Good ;  but  though  frost 
may  break  up,  and  the  rain  wash  down,  there  must  have 
been  somebody  to  cart  away  the  rubbish,  or  stiU  you  would 

^  [The  Watarhead  Hotel  at  Coniston,  long  kept  by  Mr.  JoeeDh  Sly,  and  br  hie 
widow,  after  hU  death ;  now  kept  bv  IkUr.  Joseph  Tyson.  The  old  Coniiton  black- 
•raith,  Mr.  Bownets,  is  long  since  dead.] 
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have  had  no  Yewdale.  Well,  of  course,  again  the  geologist 
answers,  the  streamlets  are  the  carters ;  and  this  stream  past 
Mr.  Bowness's  smithy  is  carter-in-chief. 

17.  How   many  cartloads,   then,  may  we    suppose  the 
stream  has  carried  past  Mr.  Bowness's,  before  it  ciurted  away 
all  Yewdale  to  this  extent,  and  cut  out  all  the  northern 
side  of  Wetherlam,  and  all  that  precipice  of  Yewdale  Cn^ 
and  carted  all  the  rubbish  first  into  Coniston  Lake,  ai^ 
then  out  of  it  again,  and  so  down  the  Crake  into  the  set! 
Oh,   the   geologists   reply,    we  don't  mean  that  the  litUe 
Crake  did  all  that.     Of  course  it  was  a  great  river  full  of 
crocodiles  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long ;  or  it  was  a  glacier  five 
miles  thick,  going  ten    miles    an  hour;    or  a   sea  of  hot 
water  fifty  miles  deep, — or, — something  of  that  sort     Well, 
I  have  no  interest,  myself,  in  ant^ing  of  that  sort:  and 
I  want  to  know,  here,  at  the  side  of  my  little  puzzler  of 
a  pool,  whether  there's  any  sub-aerial  denudation  going  cm 
still,  and  whether  this  visible  Crake,  though  it  can  only  do 
little,  does  an^hing.     Is  it  carrying  stones  at  all,  now,  past 
Mr.  Bowness's  ?    Of  course,  reply  the  geologists ;  don't  you 
see  the  stones  all  along  it,  and  doesn't  it  bring  down  more 
every  flood  ?    Well,  yes ;  the  delta  of  Coniston  Waterhead 
may,  perhaps,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
or  within  the  last  hundred  years,  have  advanced  a  couple  of 
yards  or  so.     At  that  rate,  those  two  streams,  considered  as 
navvies,   are  proceeding  with  the  works  in  hand; — ^to  that 
extent   they   are   indeed   filling  up  the   lake,   and  to  that 
extent   sub-aerially  denuding  the   mountains.     But  now,  I 
must  ask  your  attention  very  closely:  fur  I  have  a  strict 
bit    of   logic   to   put   before   you,   which    the   best   I    can 
do   will   not   make   clear   without    some   helpful   effort   on 
your  part. 

18.  The  streams,  we  say,  by  little  and  little,  are  filling 
up  the  lake.  They  did  not  cut  out  the  basin  of  that. 
Something  else  must  have  cut  out  that,  then,  before  the 
streams  began  their  work.  Could  the  lake,  then,  have  been 
cut  out  all  by  itself,  and  none  of  the  valleys  that  lead  to 
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it  ?  Was  it  punched  into  the  mass  of  elevated  ground  like 
a  long  grave,  before  the  streams  were  set  to  work  to  cut 
Yewdale  down  to  it? 

19.  You  don't  for  a  moment  imagine  that.  Well,  then, 
the  lake  and  the  dales  that  descend  with  it,  must  have  been 
cut  out  together.  But  if  the  lake  not  by  the  streamlets, 
then  the  dales  not  by  the  streamlets?  The  streamlets  are 
the  consequence  of  the  dales  then, — ^not  the  causes ;  and  the 
sub-aerial  denudation  to  which  you  owe  your  beautiful  lake 
scenery,  must  have  been  something,  not  only  different  from 
what  is  going  on  now,  but,  in  one  half  of  it  at  least,  con- 
trary to  what  is  going  on  now.  Then,  the  lakes  which  are 
now  being  filled  up,  were  being  cut  down ;  and  as  probably, 
the  mountains  now  being  cut  down,  were  being  cast  up. 

20.  Don't  let  us  go  too  fast,  however.  The  streamlets 
are  now,  we  perceive,  filling  up  the  big  lake.  But  are  they 
not,  then,  also  filling  up  the  little  ones?  If  they  don't 
cut  Coniston  Water  deeper,  do  you  think  they  are  cutting 
Mr.  Marshall's^  tarns  deeper?  If  not  Mr.  Marshall's  tarns 
deeper,  are  they  cutting  their  own  little  pools  deeper  ?  This 
pool  by  which  we  are  standing — we  have  seen  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  it  is  not  filled  up, — much  more  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  it  should  be  cut  deeper  down.  You  can't  suppose 
that  the  same  stream  which  is  filling  up  the  Coniston  Lake 
below  Mr.  Bowness's,  is  cutting  out  another  Coniston  Lake 
above  Mr.  Bowness's?  The  truth  is  that,  above  the  bridge 
as  below  it,  and  from  their  sources  to  the  sea,  the  streamlets 
have  the  same  function,  and  are  filling,  not  deepening,  alike 
tarn,  pool,  channel,  and  valley. 

21.  And  that  being  so,  think  how  you  have  been  misled 
by  seeking  knowledge  far  afield,  and  for  vanity's  sake,  in- 
stead of  close  at  home,  and  for  love's  sake.  You  must  go 
and  see  Niagara,  must  you  ? — and  you  will  brick  up  and 
make  a  foul  drain  of  the  sweet  streamlet  that  ran  past  your 
doors.  And  all  the  knowledge  of  the  waters  and  the  earth 
that  God  meant  for  you,  flowed  with  it,  as  water  of  life. 

>  [See  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xxi.] 
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Undostand^  then,  at  least,  and  at  last,  to-day,  Niagaa 
is  a  vast  Exception — and  Deception.^  The  true  catancU 
and  falls  of  the  great  mountains,  as  the  dear  little  cascades 
and  leaplets  of  your  own  rills,  fidl  where  they  fell  of  old  ;— 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  there's  a  hard  bed  of  rock  finr  them 
to  jump  over.  They  don't  cut  it  away — and  they  canV 
They  do  form  pools  beneath  in  a  mystic  way, — they  exca- 
vate them  to  the  depth  which  will  break  their  fell's  fone 
— and  then  they  excavate  no  more.* 

We  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  chisel  than  the 
streamlet;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  hitherto  interrogited 
the  waters  at  their  work,  we  will  now  interrogate  the  failb^ 
in  their  patience. 

22.  The  principal  flank  of  Yewdale  is  formed  by  t 
steep  range  of  crag,  thrown  out  from  the  greater  mass  of 
Wetherlam,  and  known  as  Yewdale  Crag. 

It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  basalt,  or  hard  volcanic 
ash;  and  is  of  supreme  interest  among  the  southern  hiUs 
of  the  Lake  District,  as  being  practically  the  first  rise  of 
the  great  mountains  of  Englsiid,  out  of  the  lowlands  of 
England. 

And  it  chances  that  my  own  study  window  being  just 
opposite  this  crag,  and  not  more  than  a  mile  from  it  as 
the  bird  flies,  I  have  it  always  staring  me,  as  it  were,  in 
the  face,  and  asking  again  and  again,  when  I  look  up  from 
writing  any  of  my  books, — "  How  did  /  come  here  ? " 

I  wrote  that  last  sentence  hurriedly,  but  leave  it — as  it 
was  written;  for,  indeed,  however  weU  I  know  the  vanity 
of  it,  the  question  is  still  sometimes,  in  spite  of  my  best 
effort,  put  to  me  in  that  old  form  by  the  mocking  crags, 
as  by  a  vast  couchant  Sphinx,  tempting  me  to  vain  labour 
in  the  inscrutable  abyss. 

But   as    I    regain   my    collected   thought,   the    mocking 

*  Else,    every    pool   would   become   a   well,   of  continually    increating 
depth. 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  149,  and  below,  p.  370.] 
'  [Oompare  above,  p.  120.] 
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questioii  ceases,  and  the  divine  one  forms  itself,  in  the 
foioe  of  vale  and  streamlet,  and  in  the  shadowy  lettering 
of  the  engraven  rock. 

'*  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  ?— declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding.''  ^ 

28.  How  Yewdale  Crags  came  there,  I,  for  one,  will 
DO  more  dream,  therefore,  of  knowing,  than  the  wild  grass 
can  know,  that  shelters  in  their  clefts.  I  will  only  to-night 
isk  you  to  consider  one  more  mystery  in  the  tMngs  they 
have  suffered  since  they  came. 

You  might  naturally  think,  following  out  the  idea  of 
'^sub-aerial  denudation,"  that  the  sudden  and  steep  rise  of 
the  crag  above  these  softer  strata  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  hardness;  and  that  in  general  the 
district  was  only  the  remains  of  a  hard  knot  or  kernel  in 
the  substance  of  the  island,  from  which  the  softer  super- 
incumbent or  surrounding  material  had  been  more  or  less 
rubbed  or  washed  away.* 

24.  But  had  that  been  so,  one  result  of  the  process  must 
have  been  certain — that  the  hard  rocks  would  have  resisted 
more  than  the  soft;  and  that  in  some  distinct  proportion 
•nd  connection,  the  hardness  of  a  mountain  would  be  con- 
jecturable  from  its  height,  and  the  whole  surfstce  of  the 
district  more  or  less  manifestly  composed  of  hard  bosses  or 
ridges,  with  depressions  between  them  in  softer  materials. 
Nothing  is  so  common,  nothing  so  clear,  as  this  condition, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  every  weathered  rock.  Its  quartz,  or 
other  hard  knots  and  veins,  stand  out  from  the  depressed 
surfru^  in  raised  walls,  like  the  divisions  between  the  pits 
of  Dante's  eighth  circle,^ — and  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Ward 

^  The  most  wonderful  piece  of  weathering,  in  all  my  own  district,  is 
oa  a  prafeding  mass  of  intensely  hard  rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  Groat's 
Water.  It  was  discovered  and  shown  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Malleson;'  and  exactly  resembles  deep  ripple-marking,  though  nothing  in 
the  grain  of  the  rock  indicates  its  undulatory  structure. 

rJob  XXX,  viii.  4.] 
tfn/ernOf  viii.  first  lines.] 

[Vicar  of  Brooghton-in-Fumess.  A  series  of  letters  from  Raskin  to  him  is 
given  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 
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tells  us/  the  lava  dykes,  either  by  their  hardness  or  by  their 
decomposition,  produce  walls  and  trenches  in  the  existing 
surface  of  the  hills*  But  these  are  on  so  small  a  scale*  that 
on  this  map  they  cannot  be  discemedly  indicated ;  and  the 
quite  amazing  fact  stands  out  here  in  unqualified  and  in- 
disputable decision,  that  by  whatever  force  these  forms  of 
your  mountain  were  hewn,  it  cut  through  the  substance 
of  them,  as  a  sword-stroke  through  flesh,  bone>  and  marrow, 
and  swept  away  the  masses  to  be  removed,  with  as  serene 
and  indiscriminating  power  as  one  of  the  shot  from  the 
Devirs  great  guns  at  Shoeburyness  goes  through  the  oak 
and  the  iron  of  its  target, 

25,  It  is  with  renewed  astonishment,  whenever  I  take 
these  sections  into  my  hand,  that  I  observe  the  phenomenon 
itself;  and  that  I  remember  the  persistent  silence  of  geo- 
logical teachers  on  this  matter,  through  the  last  forty  years 
of  their  various  discourse.  In  this  shortened  section,  through 
Bowfell  to  Brantwood,  you  go  through  the  summits  of  three 
first-rate  mountains  down  to  the  lowland  moors:  you  find 
them  built,  or  heaped ;  barred,  or  bedded ;  here  with  forged 
basalt,  harder  than  flint  and  tougher  than  iron, — there,  with 
shivering  shales  that  split  themselves  into  flakes  as  fine  as 
puff-paste,  and  as  brittle  as  shortbread.  And  behold,  the 
hewing  tool  of  the  Master  Builder  sweeps  along  the  form- 
ing lines,  and  shapes  the  indented  masses  of  them,  as  a 
draper's  scissors  shred  a  piece  of  striped  sarcenet  1 

26.  Now  do  but  think  a  little  of  the  wonderfulness  in 
this.  If  the  process  of  grinding  was  slow,  why  don't  the 
hard  rocks  project?  If  swift,  what  kind  of  force  must  it 
have  been?  and  why  do  the  rocks  it  tore  show  no  signs 
of  rending?  I^obody  supposes  it  was  indeed  swift  as  a 
sword  or  a  cannon-ball?  but  if  not,  why  are  the  rocks 
not  broken  ?  Can  you  break  an  oak  plank  and  leave  no 
splinters,  or  cut  a  bed  of  basalt  a  thousand  feet  thick  like 
cream-cheese  ? 

^  [See  Qeology  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  EngUeh  Lake  DUtriei,  by  J,  Clifton 
Want  pp.  13-29.]  j  .^^  ,     / 
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Bnt  70U  suppose  the  rocks  w««  soft  when  it  was  done. 
Why  don*t  they  squeeze  then? 

Make  Dover  Clifis  of  haker's  dough,  and  put  St.  Paul's 
m  the  top  of  tbem,-^won't  they  give  way  somewhat,  think 
you?  and  you  will  then  make  Causey  Pike  of  clay,  and 
have  Scawfell  against  the  side  of  it;  and  yet  shall  it  not 
10  much  as  show  a  bruise  ?  ^ 

Yet  your  modem  geologists  placidly  draw  the  folded 
beds  of  the  Skiddaw  and  Causey  Pike  slate,  prsU  without 
observing  whether  the  folds  they  draw  are  possible  folds  in 
inything;  and,  secondly^  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
jostained  pressure,  or  bruise,  in  any  part  of  them. 

27.  I  have  given  in  my  diagram  (Plate  XV.,  Fig.  1) 
the  section,  attributed,  in  that  last  issued  by  the  Geological 
Smrvey,*  to  the  contorted  slates  of  Maiden  Moor,  between 
Onsey  Pike  and  the  erupted  masses  of  the  central  moun- 
tains. Now,  for  aught  I  know,  those  contortions  may  be 
tzvly  represented; — Ibut  if  so,  they  are  not  contortions  by 
lateral  pressure.  For,  first,  they  are  impossible  forms  in 
any  substance  whatever,  capable  of  being  contorted;  and, 
secondly,  they  are  doubly  impossible  in  any  substance  capable 
cf  being  squeezed. 

Impossible,  I  say  first,  in  any  substance  capable  of  being 
eontorted.  Fold  paper,  cloth,  leather,  sheets  of  iron, — what 
you  will,  and  still  you  can't  have  the  folded  bed  at  the  top 
double  the  length  of  that  at  the  bottom.  But  here,  I  have 
measured  the  length  of  the  upper  bed,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  lower,  and  it  is  twenty  miles,  to  eight  miles 
and  a  half. 

Secondly,  I  say,  these  are  impossible  folds  in  any  sub- 
stance capable  of  being  squeezed,  for  every  such  substance 
will  change  its  form  as  well  as  its  direction  under  pressure. 
And  to  show  you  how  such  a  substance  does  actually 
behave  and  contort  itself  under  lateral  pressure,  I  have 
prepared  the  sections  Figures  2,  8,  and  4. 

*  rCompare  ch.  i.  §  15  (above,  p.  110.)] 

*  iMemairs  of  the  Qtological  Survey:   The  Geology  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the 
EngHsh  Lake  District  {quarter  sheet  101  S.E.):  1876.] 
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28-  I  have  just  said  you  have  no  business  to  seek  know- 
ledge far  afield,  when  you  can  get  it  at  your  doors.  But 
more  than  that,  you  have  no  business  to  go  outside  your 
doors  for  it,  when  you  can  get  it  in  your  parlour.  And  it 
so  happens  that  the  two  substances  which^  while  the  foolish 
little  king  was  counting  out  his  money,  the  wise  little  queen 
was  eating  in  the  parlour,  are  precisely  the  two  substances 
beside  which  wise  little  queens,  and  kings,  and  everybody 
else,  may  also  think,  in  the  parlour, — Bread,  and  honey 
For  whatever  bread,  or  at  least  dough,  wiU  do  under  pres^ 
sure,  ductile  rocks,  in  their  proportion,  must  also  do  under 
pressure;  and  in  the  manner  that  honey  will  move,  poured 
upon  a  slice  of  them, — in  that  manner,  though  in  its  own 
measure,  ice  wiU  move,  poured  upon  a  bed  of  them*  Rocks, 
no  more  than  pie-crust,  can  be  rolled  out  without  squeezing 
them  thinner ;  and  flowing  ice  can  no  more  excavate  a 
valley,  than  flowing  treacle  a  teaspoon,^ 

29,  I  said  just  now.  Will  you  dash  Scawfell  against 
Causey  Pike  ? 

I  take,  therefore,  from  the  Geological  Survey  the  section 
of  the  Skiddaw  slates,  which  continue  the  mass  of  Causey 
Pike  under  the  Vale  of  Newlands,  to  the  point  where  the 
volcanic  mass  of  the  Scawfell  range  thrxists  itself  up  against 
them,  and  laps  over  them.  They  are  represented,  in  the 
section,  as  you  see  (Plate  XV.,  Fig.  1);  and  it  has  always 
been  calmly  assumed  by  geologists  that  these  contortions 
were  owing  to  lateral  pressure. 

But  I  must  beg  you  to  observe  that  since  the  upper- 
most of  these  beds,  if  it  were  straightened  out,  would  be 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  lower  ones,  you  could 
only  obtain  that  elongation  by  squeezing  the  uppar  bed 
more  than  the  lower,  and  malang  it  narrower  where  it  is 
elongated.  Now,  if  this  were  indeed  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  geologists  might  say  the  upper  bed  had  been 
thrown  up  because  there  was  less  weight  on  it.     But,  by 

A  [Compare  ch.  vL  §  13  (above,  p.  102).] 
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their  own  accounts,  there  were  five  miles  thick  of  rocks  on 
the  top  of  all  this  when  it  was  bent.  So  you  could  not 
have  made  one  bed  tilt  up,  and  another  stay  down;  and 
the  structure  is  evidently  an  impossible  one. 

80.  Nay,  answer  the  surveyors,  impossible  or  not,  it  is 
there.  I  partly,  in  pausing,  myself  doubt  its  being  there. 
This  looks  to  me  an  ideal,  as  well  as  an  impossible,  un- 
dulation. 

But  if  it  is  indeed  truly  surveyed,  then  assuredly  what- 
ever it  may  be  owing  to,  it  is  not  owing  to  lateral  pressure. 

That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  a  crystalline  arrangement 
assumed  under  pressure,  but  it  is  assuredly  not  a  form 
assumed  by  ductile  substance  under  mechanical  force.  Order 
the  cook  to  roll  out  half-a-dozen  strips  of  dough,  and  to 
stain  three  of  them  with  cochineal.  Put  red  and  white 
alternately  one  above  the  other.  Then  press  them  in  any 
manner  you  like ;  after  pressiure,  a  wetted  carving-knife  will 
give  you  quite  unquestionable  sections,  and  you  see  the 
results  of  three  such  experiments  in  the  lower  figures  of 
the  plate. 

81.  Figure  2  represents  the  simplest  possible  case.  Three 
white  and  three  red  dough-strips  were  taken,  a  red  one 
uppermost  (for  the  pleasure  of  painting  it  afterwards) ! 
They  were  left  free  at  the  top,  enclosed  at  the  sides,  and 
then  reduced  from  a  foot  to  six  inches  in  length,  by  pres- 
sure from  the  right.  The  result,  you  see,  is  that  the  lower 
bed  rises  into  sharpest  gables;  the  upper  ones  are  rounded 
softly.  But  in  the  geological  section  it  is  the  upper  bed 
that  rises,  the  lower  keeps  down  I  The  second  case  is  much 
more  interesting.  The  pastes  were  arranged  in  the  same 
order,  but  bent  up  a  little,  to  begin  with,  in  two  places, 
before  applying  the  pressure.  The  result  was,  to  my  own 
great  surprise,  that  at  these  points  of  previous  elevation, 
the  lower  bed  first  became  quite  straight  by  tension  as  it 
rose,  and  then  broke  into  transverse  faults. 

82.  The  third  case  is  the  most  interesting  of  alL  In 
this   case,   a   roof  of  slate  was   put  over   the   upper    bed, 
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allowing  it  to  rise  to  some  extent  only,  and  the  pressure 
was  applied  to  the  two  lower  beds  only.*  The  upper  bed 
of  course  exuded  backwards,  giving  these  flame-like  forms 
of  which  afterwards  I  got  quite  lovely  complications  by 
repeated  pressures.^  These  I  must  reserve  for  futme  illus- 
tration,^ concluding  to-night,  if  you  will  permit  me,  with  a 
few  words  of  general  advice  to  the  younger  members  of 
this  society,  formed  as  it  has  been  to  trace  for  itself  a 
straight  path  through  th^  fields  of  literature,  and  over  tlie  i 
rocks  of  science,  ^M 

98.  First. — Whenever  you  write  or  read  English,  write 
it  pure,  and  make  it  pure  if  ill  written,  by  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  foreign,  especially  Gi*eek,  forms  of  words  your- 
self, and  translating  them  when  used  by  othei-s.  Above 
all,   make   this   a   practice   in   science.      Great   part   of  the 

*  Here  1  had  to  give  the  left-haDd  section^  as  it  came  more  neatly. 
The  wrinkled  m&&^  on  the  left  coloured  brown  represents  the  pushing  piece 
of  wcw>d,  at  the  height  to  which  it  was  applied. 


'    The  report  of  the  lecture  has  a  a  addittotva!  pasiiage  here : — 

**  Having  described  some  otber  eijcperiments  with  the  doughy  Mr«  Riuddc 
obeenred  that  there  trould  have  been  the  fiame  results  in  the  caee  of  rocki 
under  the  influeuce  of  pressure  In  \he  ^me  directioiL  But  iu  these  e^o* 
Ickgical  sections  they  would  find  uo  sueh  action  whatever  indicated^  nm 
there  any  other  way  in  which  the  same  results  could  be  produced  ?  Ht 
didn't  know  and  he  didn*t  care  ;  that  iras  for  geologist*  to  determine.  The 
pr^ent  chief  difliculty  was  to  persuade  geologist?  to  look  down  at  the 
thinga  which  might  be  seen  and  known  thoroughly  before  tbey  undertook 
ob9ervation»  on  so  large  a  scale.  There  were  many  contortiooB  in  tmall 
roeki  which  mfght  be  seen  in  proceea  of  formation  ;  contortion!  formed 
not  by  coiiiprea«iion  but  by  €ungelatioiK  Mr,  Ruskin  then  described  some 
ap«cimoni  of  ro<!k  which  be  had  on  the  table  before  him,  one  of  which  wu 
a  piece  of  quartz  from  the  Coniston  Rag^  a  bit  of  Yewdalt  Crmg,  cen- 
taining  a  wonderful  piece  of  ''honeycomb^"  which,  he  said^  he  intended 
to  leaTe  at  the  Kenoal  Museum^  and  a  piece  of  the  actual  bMilt  ont  ef 
which  theee  crags  were  cut  He  could  scarcely,  to  so  I/lt^  an  aadi«Dei^ 
make  clear  the  phenomena  which  required  attention  to  mmor  detnila.  h 
was  no  use  enlarghag  on  any  characterittica  of  theee  roeki  wnlgM  be  eodi 
show  them  one  by  one  all  the  features  which  mark  particular  raaes,  for 
he  believed  that  a  few  words  of  general  advice  in  whatever  patii  of  edeoes 
tiiey  were  parsuing— as  he  had  found  among  hia  own  pupils  .wttPe  eoly 
useful  to  tnem  in  oroportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were  eameit 
and  faithful  He  found  that  all  the  secrets  of  science  were  onlr  to  be 
.  approached  with  extreme  humility,  and  with  extreme  eare  in  framing  the 
terms  in  which  they  were  explained."] 

*  {TbSM,  liowever,  was  hot  done.] 
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supposed  scientifie  knowledge  of  the  dny  is  simply^  ted 
Bi^lish,  and  vanishes  the  moment  you  translate  it.^ 

There  is  a  farther  very  practieal  reason  for  avmding  aU 
Tulgar  Gteek-Eng^ish.  Greece  is  now  a  kingdom,  aqd  will 
I  hc^  remain  one,  and  its  language  is  now  living.  Th* 
ship-dumdler,  within  six  doors  of  me  on  the  quay  at  Venioeb 
had  indeed  a  small  English  sign— calling  himself  Ship- 
Chandler:  but  he  had  a  large  and  practically  more  serviob- 
able,  Greek  one,  calling  himself  a  ^*  irpofufiirrm  r&v  irXoim.^ 
Now  when  the  Greeks  want  a  little  of  your  science,  as  in 
very  few  years  they  must,  if  this  absurd  practice  of  usuq^ 
foreign  languages  for  the  clarification  of  scientific  principle 
still  holds,  what  you,  in  compliment  to  Greece,  call  • 
^  Dmotherium,"  Greece,  in  compliment  to  you,  must  call 
a  *' Nastybeastium," ' — and  you  know  that  interchange  of 
compliments  can't  last  long.^ 

84.  (II.)  Observe  genially  that  all  knowledge,  little  or 
much,  is  dangerous,  in  which  your  progress  is  Ukely  to  be 
broken  short  by  any  strict  limit  set  to  the  powers  of 
mortals :  while  it  is  precisely  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
provokes  vulgar  curiosity,  because  it  seems  so  ftr  away;  an 

1  rCompaie  Harbaun  qf  England^  §  16  (Vol  XIII.  n.  28}^  and  Pro§erpina, 
VoL  XXV.  p.  200.] 

*  rCompuw  Proserpina,  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  318,  321.] 

'  [The  report  of  the  lecture  has  an  additional  passage  at  this  point  which  is  here 
givMi,  in  Ruskin's  own  words^  from  a  fragment  of  ike  MS.  at  Brmntwood.  He  read 
most  of  it^  with  §§  33-40  here,  in  the  Oxford  course  of  ''Readings  in  Modem 
Pidntert**  (see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  519):— 

''Secondly.    In  the  very  admirable  and  comprehensive  address  with  which 

Sour  session  was  opened  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Crewdson),  there  was  one 
ttle  rift  within  the  late  which  he  will  pardon  me  for  at  once  riveting, 
that  it  may  go  no  farther.  It  is  the  great  mistake  of  our  day  to  thinlc 
ourselves  wiser  than  the  ancients;  and  1  was  much  grieved  to  see  this 
habit  of  thoufirht  had  so  far  infected  your  teacher  Uiat  he  took  upon 
himself  to  explain  awav  one  of  the  deepest  and  grandest  truths  ever  written 
by  one  of  the  wisest  Englishmen  who  ever  lived. 

'"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  The  chairman  rightly  ob- 
served, though  he  might  certainly  have  given  Pope  credit  for  havinff 
observed  before  him^  that  you  must  have  a  little  knowledge  before  yon 
can  have  more:  and  that  if  you  refuse  the  little,  Tou  will  never  have 
much.  But  what  Pope  meant,  and  in  his  second  line  showed  that  he 
meant,  was  that  a  little  knowledge  was  dangerous  if  you  stopped  at  it 
And  the  fact  is  ...  no  step  farther  (§  34). 
••     nW 


'And  observe  generally  that  all  knowl 
For  the  qnotation  from  Pope  {Eisay  on  OriticUm,  ii.  16),  compare  Vol.  XXII  p.  137.] 
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idle  ambition,  because  it  allows  any  quantity  of  speculation, 
without  proof.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  knowledge  which  modern  science  is  so  saucy  about, 
is  only  an  asses'  bridge,  which  the  asses  all  stop  at  the 
top  of,  and  which,  moreover,  they  can't  help  stopping  at 
the  top  of;  for  they  have  from  the  beginning  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  so  come  to  a  broken  bridge — a  Ponte 
Rotto*  over  the  river  of  Death,  by  which  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  allows  them  to  pass  no  step  farther. 

85,  For  instance, — having  invented  telescopes  and  photog- 
raphy, you  are  all  stuck  up  on  your  hobby-horses,  because 
you  know  how  big  the  moon  is,  and  can  get  pictures  of 
the  volcanoes  in  it  I 

But  you  never  can  get  any  more  than  pictures  of  these, 
while  in  your  own  planet  there  are  a  thousand  volcanoes 
which  you  may  jump  into,  if  you  have  a  mind  to ;  and  may 
one  day  perhaps  be  blown  sky-high  by,  whether  you  have 
a  mind  or  not*  The  last  time  the  great  volcano  in  Java 
was  in  eruption,*  it  threw  out  a  stream  of  hot  water  as 
big  as  Lancaster  Bay,  and  boiled  twelve  thousand  people. 
That's  what  I  call  a  volcano  to  be  interested  about,  if 
you  want  sensational  science. 

36,  But  if  not,  and  you  can  be  content  in  the  wonder 
and  the  power  of  Nature,  without  her  terror, — ^here  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  volcano,  close  at  your  very  doors — Yewdale 
Crag,  which  I  think  wdll  be  quiet  for  our  time, — and  cm 
which  the  anagallis  tenella,  and  the  golden  potentilla,  and 
the  sundew,'  grow  together  among  the  dewy  moss  in  peace. 
And  on  the  cellular  surface  of  one  of  the  blocks  of  it,  joa 
may  find  more  beauty,  and  learn  more  precious  things,  liian 
with  telescope  or  photograph  from  all  the  moons  in  the 
milky-way,  though  every  drop  of  it  were  another  solar 
system. 

I  have  a  few  more  very  serious  words  to  say  to  the 
fSathers,  and  mothers,  and  masters,  who  have  honoured  me 

»  [See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  177.] 

'  [June  10. 1877.    The  eraption  of  August  26,  1888,  wm  yet  more  deetmetife.] 

'  [See  Rnskin's  description  of  these  flowers  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xli.] 
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with  their  presence  this  evening,  with  respect  to  the  influ- 
of  these  far-reaching  sciences  on  the  temper  of  children. 

S7.  Those  parents  who  love  their  children  most  tenderly, 
but  sometimes  dwell  on  the  old  Christian  fancy, 
duit  tl^  have  guardian  angels.  I  call  it  an  old  fancy, 
■  deference  to  your  modem  enlightenment  in  religion; 
hat  I  assure  you  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  illumi- 
Htkm,  there  remains  yet  some  dark  possibility  that  the 
oU  fimey  may  be  true:  and  that,  although  the  modern 
ipothecary  cannot  exhibit  to  you  either  an  angel,  or  an  imp, 
■I  a  bottle,  the  spiritual  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  are 
■o  less  now,  than  heretofore,  contending  for  the  souls  of 
jmxr  children;  and  contending  with  you — for  the  privilege 
flf  their  tutorship. 

88.  Forgive  me  if  I  use,  for  the  few  minutes  I  have 
fefc  to  speak  to  you,  the  ancient  language, — metaphorical, 
if  joa  will,  of  Luther  and  F^nelon,  of  Dante  and  Milton, 
flf  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
Hther  than  your  modem  metaphysical  or  scientific  slang: 
■id  if  I  tell  you,  what  in  the  issue  of  it  you  will  find 
il  either  life-giving,  or  deadly,  fact, — ^that  the  fiends  and 
the  angels  contend  with  you  daily  for  the  spirits  of  your 
children:  the  devil  using  to  you  his  old,  his  hitherto 
unmortal,  bribes,  of  lust  and  pride ;  and  the  angels  pleading 
with  you,  still,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  lead  your 
babes  in  the  divine  life  of  the  pure  and  the  lowly.  To 
enrage  their  lusts,  and  chiefly  the  vilest  lust  of  money,  the 
devils  would  drag  them  to  the  classes  that  teach  them  how 
bo  get  on  in  the  world ;  and  for  the  better  pluming  of  their 
pide,  provoke  their  zeal  in  the  sciences  which  will  assure 
them  of  there  being  no  God  in  nature  but  the  gas  of  their 
t>wn  graves. 

And  of  these  powers  you  may  discern  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  vivid,  instant,  practical  test.  The  devils  always 
will  exhibit  to  you  what  is  loathsome,  ugly,  and,  above 
dl,  dead  ;  and  the  angels,  what  is  pure,  beautiful,  and,  above 
dl,  living. 
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89.  Take  an  actual  literal  instance.  Of  all  known  quad* 
rupeds,  the  unhappiest  and  vilest,  yet  alire,  is  the  sloth« 
having  this  farther  strange  devilry  in  him,  that  what  activity 
he  is  capable  of,  is  in  storm,  and  in  the  night.  \^^ell,  tJui! 
devil  takes  up  this  creature,  and  makes  a  monster  of  it^j 
— gives  it  legs  as  big  as  hogsheads,  claws  stretched  like 
roots  of  a  tree,  shoulders  like  a  hump  of  crag,  and  a  skull 
as  thick  as  a  paving-stone.  From  this  nightmare  monster 
he  takes  what  poor  faculty  of  motion  the  creature,  though 
wretched,  has  in  its  minuter  size ;  and  shows  you,  instead 
of  the  clinging  climber  that  scratched  and  scrambled  from 
branch  to  branch  among  the  rattling  trees  as  they  bowei 
in  storm,  only  a  vast  heap  of  stony  bones  and  staggering! 
elay,  that  drags  its  meat  down  to  its  mouth  out  of  tbfl 
forest  ruin.  This  creature  the  fiends  delight  to  exhibit 
you,^  but  are  permitted  by  the  nobler  powers  only  to  ex< 
hibit  to  you  in  its  death.* 

40.  On  the  other  hand,  as  of  all  quadrupeds  there  I 
none  so  ugly  or  so  miserable  as  the  sloth,  so,  take  him  fof 
all  in  all,  there  is  none  so  beautiful,  so  happy,  so  wonderful^ 
as  the  squirrel.  Innocent  in  all  his  ways,  harmless  in  hi* 
food,  playful  as  a  kitten,  but  without  cruelty,  and  surpass^ 
ing  the  fantastic  dexterity  of  the   monkey,  with  the  grace 

*  The  Mjlodon.^  An  old  sketch  (I  think,  one  of  Leech's),  in  Pumek,  of 
t^aterfamilias  improving  Master  Tom's  mind  among  the  models  on  the  mud- 
bank  of  the  lowest  pond  at  Sydenham,  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For 
the  effect  on  Master  Tom's  mind  of  the  living  squirrel,  compare  the  fMamkig 
account  of  the  most  apnroved  modes  of  squirrel-hunting,  by  a  clerical  patron 
of  the  sport,  extracted  for  me  by  a  correspondent,  from  RaMnis :  Sow  to  Rear 
and  Manage  Them ;  with  Chapien  on  Hares,  Squirrels,  etc,  S.  O.  Beetan,  848, 
Strand,  W.C. 

'*  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  a  creature  whose  playground  is  the  top 
twigs  of  tall  trees,  where  no  human  climber  dare  venture,  is  by  no  tneaiis 
easy  to  capture — especially  as  its  hearing  is  keen,  and  its  vision  remaikabif 
acute.  Still,  among  boys  living  in  the  vicinity  of  large  woods  and  oopaeij 
squirrel-hunting  is  a  favourite  diversion,  and  none  the  less  so  because  it  is 
seldom  attend^  by  success.  'The  only  plan,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  'Is  to 
wateh  the  animal  until  it  has  ascended  an  isolated  tree,  or,  by  a  well-directed 
--"■""  .--.  -  .-^  ^  —   ^ ^       ^     ^^ — 

^  [For  a  note  on  this  passage,  see  ii.  eh.  ii.  §  23  (below,  p.  d46).] 
»  [For  the  Mylodon,  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  72,  and  Vol  IX.  p.  MS.] 
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sod  the  far^htness  of  a  biid,  the  little  daik^jed  mirmde  of 
the  fbresrt;  glances  from  branch  to  bimneh  rnore  like  a  sun* 
beam  tiian  a  liring  creabiire :  it  leaps,  and  daxts,  and  twines, 
wiieie  it  will;-^a  chamois  is  slow  to  it;  and  a  panther, 
dumqr:  grotesque  as  a  gnome,  gentle  as  a  fairy,  delicate 
as  the  silken  plumes  of  the  rush,  beautiful  and  strong  like 
the  spiral  of  a  fiem,«^it  haunts  you,  listens  for  you,  hides 
£pom  you,  looks  for  you,  foves  you,  as  if  the  angel  that 
walks  with  your  children  had  made  it  himself  for  their 
heavenly  plaything. 

And  tiiis  is  what  you  do,  to  thwart  alike  your  child's 
angel,  and  his  God, — ^you  take  him  out  of  the  woods  into 
the  town, — ^you  send  him  from  modest  labour  to  competitive 
schooling,— you  force  him  out  of  the  fresh  air  into  the 
dusty  bone-house, — ^you  show  him  the  skeleton  of  the  dead 
monster,  and  make  him  pore  over  its  rotten  cells  and  wire- 
stitched  joints,  and  vile  eictinct  capacities  of  destruction, — 
and  when  he  is  choked  and  sickened  with  useless  horror 
and  putrid  air,  you  let  him — regretting  the  waste  of  time 
— go  out  for  once  to  play  again  by  the  woodside ;— and  the 
first  squirrel  he  sees,  he  throws  a  stone  at! 

Carry,  then,  I  beseech  you,  this  assured  truth  away 
with  you  to-night.      All  true  science  begins  in  the  love, 

shower  of  missiles,  to  drive  it  into  such  a  place  of  refuge,  and  then  to 
form  a  ring  round  the  tree  so  as  to  intercept  the  squirrel,  should  it  try  to 
escape  by  leaping  to  the  ground  and  running  to  another  tree.  The  best 
climber  is  then  sent  in  chase  of  the  squirrel,  and  endeavours,  by  violently 
shaking  the  branches,  to  force  the  little  animal  to  loose  its  hold  and  fall  to 
the  earth.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  shake  a  squirrel  from  a 
branch,  especially  as  the  little  creature  takes  refuge  on  the  topmost  and 
most  slender  boughs,  which  even  bend  under  the  weight  of  its  own  small 
body,  and  can  in  no  way  be  trusted  with  the  weight  of  a  human  being.  By 
dint,  however,  of  perseverance,  the  squirrel  is  at  last  dislodged,  and  comes 
to  the  ground  as  lightly  as  a  snow-flake.  Hats,  caps,  sticks,  and  all  avail- 
able missiles  are  immediately  flung  at  the  luckless  animal  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  ground,  and  it  is  very  probably  struck  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
cap.  The  successful  hurler  flings  himself  upon  the  cap,  and  tries  to  seize 
the  squirrel  as  it  lies  under  his  property.  All  his  companions  gather  round 
him,  and  great  is  the  disappointment  to  find  the  cap  empty,  and  to  see  the 
squirrel  triumphantly  scampering  up  some  tree  where  it  would  be  useless  to 
follow  it.'" 
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not  the  dissection^  of  your  fellow-creatuies ;  and  it  ends 
in  the  love,  not  the  analysis,  of  God.  Your  alphabet  of 
science  is  in  the  nearest  knowledge,  as  your  alphabet  of 
morals  is  in  the  nearest  duty.  **  Behold,  it  is  nigh  thee, 
even  at  the  doors."  ^  The  Spirit  of  God  is  around  you  in 
the  air  that  you  breathe, — His  glory  in  the  light  that  you 
see ;  and  in  the  firuitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  the  joy  of  its 
creatures.  He  has  written  for  you,  day  by  day.  His  revela- 
tion, as  He  has  granted  you,  day  by  day,  your  daily  bread.^ 

1  [See  Mark  ziii.  29.] 

*  [Matthew  yi.  11.    In  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  lecture,  Rvikiii 
is  thus  reported  {Kendal  Timet,  October  6,  1877)  :— 

''The  lecturer  in  responding,  quoting  the  words  of  Shakespeare's  King 
Henry  to  the  Bishop,  'Thou  wert  always  good  at  sudden  commendstioiis, 
cousin  of  Winchester/  remarked  that  when  as  in  this  caae  the  eommeiida- 
tion  had  been  so  kindly  given,  he  was  helpless  of  sudden  thanks.  He 
felt  that  there  was  a  debt  on  his  side,  for  it  was  a  kindness  on  their  pert 
to  sit  and  listen  to  details  which  had  appealed  to  them  for  sympathy  in 
his  embarrassment  rather  than  conveyea  instruction  to  an  audience  liks 
the  nresent.  He  had  not  known  what  a  large  audienee  he  would  nest, 
and  nad  been  prepared  with  a  few  details  only  with  reference  to  hii 
subject,  and  he  now  feared  he  had  failed  to  afford  that  interest  to  Idi 
hearers  that  he  could  have  wished.  He  did  not,  however,  £dl  to  appreciate 
the  kindly  hand  that  had  been  extended  to  him,  the  Irindness  and  eoiet 
courtesy  he  had  received  from  high  and  low.  Above  all,  he  was  delinted 
to  live  among  Westmorland  and  Cumberland  men,  for  he  had  always  nwnd 
those  of  the  lower  orders  sagacious,  modest,  and  gentle,  willing  to  join 
him  in  his  work  and  give  him  their  assistance  in  the  most  simple  snd 
loving  way.  He  thanked  the  Mayor  for  what  he  had  said  of  hia  endea- 
vour  to  teach  kindly  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  But  it  was  not,  as  hsd 
been  implied,  to  his  instruction  that  he  required  obedience.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  ever  gave  instruction.  He  taught  them  to  look  at  somethiog 
better  than  his  teachings  and  writings,  to  look  at  the  book  of  nature  sna 
learn  from  its  laws.  He  wanted  to  see  curiosity  excited,  and  not  vanity. 
He  found  it  a  g^reat  obstacle  at  the  present  day  to  the  progress  of  the 
young  that  rewards  were  given  for  prominence  in  science.  There  was  the 
reward  of  high  praise,  a  man's  name  was  taken  up  by  the  public,  and  it 
passed  around  the  world  at  once,  and  there  were  few  minds  so  tnnquil 
that  thev  could  resist  the  temptation  to  labour  for  tliat  magnificent  nri» 
rather  tLan  for  the  quiet  possession  of  knowledge  of  the  works  or  the 
Most  High.  He  believed  that  the  knowledge  sought  after  for  the  sske 
of  place  was  always  more  or  leas  false,  and  he  believed  that  nature 
deceived  those  who  did  not  seek  her  honestly  and  heartily.  Let  them 
seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  service  of  others,  and  it 
would  then  become  delightful  to  them.  This  was  all  he  had  endeavoured 
to  teach,  and,  in  conclusion,  he  gave  them  the  assurance  that  the  way  of 
nature  and  the  way  of  duty  were  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.*' 

For  the   quotation   from   Shakespeare  at  the   beginning  of  this   passage,  see 
Henry  VIIL,  Act  v.  sc  2 ;  for  the  Bible  reference  at  &e  end.  Proverbs  iiL  17  (o 
pare  VoL  XXUI.  p.  269).] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OF   STELLAR    SILICA 

1.  The  issue  of  this  number  of  Deucalion  has  been  so  long 
ddayed,  first  by  other  work»  and  recently  by  my  illness, 
that  I  think  it  best  at  once  to  begin  Mr.  Ward's  notes  on 
Plate  XIV.:  reserving  their  close,  with  full  explanation  of 
their  importance  and  bearing,  to  the  next  following  number.^ 

Greta  Bank  Cottage^  Keswick, 
June  IS,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir,-— I  send  you  a  few  notes  on  the  micro- 
soopie  structure  of  the  three  specimens  I  have  had  cut.  In 
tfarai  I  have  stated  merely  what  I  have  seen.  There  has 
been  much  which  I  did  not  expect,  and  still  more  is  there 
tiiat  I  don't  understand. 

I  am  particularly  sorry  I  have  not  the  time  to  send  a 
wbole  series  of  coloured  drawings  illustrating  the  various 
pcMnts;  but  this  summer  weather  claims  my  time  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  I  must  give  up  microscopic  work  imtil 
winter  comes  round  again. 

The  minute  spherulitic  structure — especially  along  the 
fine  brown  lines — ^was  quite  a  surprise,  and  I  shall  hope  on 
some  future  occasion  to  see  more  of  this  subject.  Believe 
me,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  Clifton  Ward. 

P.S. — There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  between  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  specimens  now  examined  and 
that  of  the  filled-up  vesicles  in  many  of  my  old  lavas  here, 
so  for  as  my  limited  examination  has  gone. 

*  [Furt  rV.  (chaps.  viiL  to  zi.)  appeared  in  December  1876 ;  Part  V.  (contain- 
ing chap.  xiL  and  the  first  few  pages  of  chap,  ziii.),  in  July  1878.  The  remainder 
of  chap.  ziiL  was  given  in  Part  VI.  ^  which,  however,  did  not  appear  till  October  1870. 
For  Rualdii'fl  illness  early  in  1878,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  zzvi.] 
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SPECIMEN   A 
No,  1  c&mmencei  at  ihe  md  of  ike  i^iion  forthtd  from  A  in  tpecimm. 

1.  Transparent  zone  with  irregular  curious  cavities  (not 
liquid),  and  a  few  mossy-looking  round  spots  (brownish). 

Polarization,  Indicating  an  indefinite  semi  -  crystalline 
structure,     (See  note  at  page  269.) 

2*  Zone  with  minute  seed -like  bodies  of  various  sixes 
(narrow  brownish  bands  in  the  specimen  of  darker  and 
lighter  tints). 

a.  Many  cavities,  and  of  an  indefinite  oval  form  in 
general, 

6.  The  large  spherulites  (2)  are  very  beautiful,  the  outer 
2one  (radiate)  of  a  delicate  greenish-yellow,  the  nucleus  of 
a  brownish-yellow,  and  the  intermediate  zone  generally  clear. 

c,  A  layer  of  densely  packed  bodies^  oblong  or  oval  in 
form. 

d.  Spherulites  generally  similar  to  6,  but  smaller,  much 
more  stained  of  a  brownish-yellow,  and  with  more  defined 
nuclei- 

Polarization.  The  spherulites  show  a  clearly  radiate 
polarization,  with  rotation  of  a  dark  cross  on  turning  either 
of  the  prisms ;  the  intermediate  ground  shows  the  irregular 
semi-crystalline  structure. 

8.  Clear  zone,  with  little  yellowish,  dark,  squarish  ^pedE&. 

Polarization.     Irregular,  semi-crystalline. 

4.  Row  of  closely  touching  spherulites  with  large  titiclisiis 
and  defined  margin,  rather  furry  in  character  (8).  Margins 
and  nuclei  brown;  intermediate  space  brownish-yellow. 

Polarization.    Radiate,  as  in  the  spherulites  2  & 
(This   is  a  short  brown  band   which  does  not   extood 
down  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  specimen.) 

5.  G^ner^Uy  clear  ground,  with  a  brownish  clpu4y  ap- 
pearance in  parts. 

Polarization.    Indefinite  semi^orystalMnie. 
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6  a.  On  a  hazy  ground  may  be  seen  the  cloud) 
of  separately  crystalline  spaces, 

PaiarizeUion.    Definite  semi-crystalline.*  i 

6  k  A  clear  band  with  very  indefinite  polari^a 

7.  A  clearish  zone  with  somewhat  of  a  brown  m  d 
appearance  (light  clouds  of  brown  coloiuring  matte   . 

Pota?ization.     Indefinite  semi-crystalline* 

8.  Zone  of  brownish  bodies   (this   is   a   fine  br< 

about  the  middle  of  the  section  in  the  specimen).        ^tamm 

a,  Yeliowish-brown  nucleated  disks* 

&.  Smaller,  scattered,  and  generally  non-nucleated  disks* 

€,  Generally  non-nucleated* 

PolarizatiorL     The  disks  are         n  W        *i 

polarization  effects,  but   the  ^  | 

semi-crystalline. 

9*  Ground   showing    indefinite    semi-i  e   polariza- 

tion. 

10,  Irregular  line  of  furry-looking  yellowish  disks* 

11,  Zone  traversed  by  a  series  of  generally  parallel  and 
faint  lines  of  a  brownish-yellow.  These  are  apparently  lines 
produced  by  colouring  matter  alone^ — at  any  rate,  not  by 
visibie  disks  of  any  kind. 

Polarization.  Tolerably  definite,  and  limited  by  the  cross 
lines  (6)* 

12*  Dark-brown  flocculent- looking  matter,  as  if  growing 
ami  from  a  wdl*defined  line,  looking  like  a  moss-growth. 

18.  Defined  cr3rstalline  interlocked  spaces. 

Polarization.    Definite  semi-crystalline. 

14.  Generally,  not  clearly  defined  spaces;  central  part 
rather  a  granular  look  (spaces  very  small). 

Polarization.  Under  crossed  prisms  breaking  up  into 
tolerably  definite  semi-crystalline  spaces. 

*  Bj  "  ind^nite  semi-ciystalline  "  is  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground 
ander  crossed  prisms  with  sheaves  (5)  of  various  colours  not  clearly  margined. 

By  "i^nUe  semi-crystalline"  is  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground 
under  crossed  prisms  with  a  mosaic  (4)  of  various  colours  clearly  margined. 

By  '<  semi-crystalline  "  is  meant  the  interference  of  crystalline  spaces  with 
one  another,  so  as  to  prevent  a  perfect  crystalline  form  being  assumed. 
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SPECIMEN  B 

B  1.  In  tbe  slice  taken  fiom  this  side  thoe  seems  to 
be  frequendy  m  giest  tendency  to  spherulitic  arrangement, 
as  shown  far  tbe  poiaiization  phenomena.  In  parts  of  the 
white  quartz,  where  tbe  polarizaticm  appearance  is  like  that 
of  a  mosaic  parement,  there  is  even  a  semi-spherulitic  * 
slnictme.  In  other  parts  there  are  many  spheriilltes  on 
white  and  ydkiwisb  ground. 

Between  tbe  many  parallel  lines  of  a  yellowish  colour  the 
polarization  f7i  effect  is  that  of  fibrous  coloured  sheaves. 

Here  <8)  there  is  a  central  dear  band  (6);  between  it 
and  {a}  a  fine  granular  line  vnth  some  larger  granules  (ot 
very  minute  spberulites).  The  part  (a)  is  carious,  apparent^ 
with  glass  cavities.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dbur  band, 
at  c,  are  balf-^cMined  and  adher^it  spberulites;  the  centnd 
(shaded)  parts  are  yellow,  and  the  outer  coat,  the  inter 
mediate  porticm  dearish, 

B  2.  The  slice  firom  the  end  of  the  specimen  shows  the 
same  general  structure. 

Tbe  general  tendency  to  s^enilitic  arrangement  is  wdl 
seen  in  polarized  light,  dark  crosses  frequently  traversiDg 
the  curved  structures. 

Here  (in  Fig.  9)  the  portion  represented  on  the  left 
was  situated  close  to  the  other  portion,  where  the  point 
of  the  arrow  terminates,  both  crosses  appearing  together, 
and  revolving  in  rotation  of  oae  of  the  prisms. 

SPECIMEN  C 

The  slice  from  this  specimen  presents  far  less  variety 
than  in  the  other  cases.  There  are  two  sets  of  structural 
lines — ^those  radiate  (10),  and  those  curved  and  ciroum- 
ferentia]  (11).  The  latter  structure  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
delicate,  and  not  readily  seen,  even  with  a  h^gfa  power, 
owing  to  the  fine  radii  not  being  marked  out  by  any  colour, 
the  whole  section  being  very  clear  and  white. 
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A   more    decidedly   nucleated   structure  is  seen  in   part 

In  (18)  is  a  very  curious  example  of  a  somewhat  more 
glassy  portion  protruding  in  finger-like  masses  into  a  radiate 
clear,  and  largely  spherical  portion, 

2.  These  notes  of  Mr.  Clifton  Ward's  contain  the  first 
accurate  statements  yet  laid  before  mineralogists  respecting 
the  stellar  crystallization  of  silica,  although  that  mode  of 
its  formation  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  structure  of  the 
greater  mass  of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  phenomena  of  agates.  And  indeed  I  have  no 
words  to  express  the  wonder  with  which  I  see  work  like 
that  done  by  Cloizeaux  in  the  measurement  of  quartz  angles, 
conclude  only  in  the  construction  of  the  marvellous  diagram, 
as  subtle  in  execution  as  amazing  in  its  accumulated  facts,* 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  conditions  of  varying 
energy  which  produce  the  spherical  masses  of  chalcedony ! 
He  does  not  even  use  the  classic  name  of  the  mineral,  but 
coins  the  useless  one,  Geyserite,  for  the  absolutely  local 
condition  of  the  Iceland  sinter. 

8.  And  although,  in  that  formation,  he  went  so  near 
the  edge  of  Mr.  Clifton  Ward's  discovery  as  to  announce 
that  '*  leur  masse  se  compose  eDe  meme  de  spheres  enchass^es 
dans  une  sorte  de  pate  g#latineuse,'*  he  not  only  fails,  on 
this  suggestion,  to  examine  chalcedonic  structure  generally, 
but  arrested  himself  finally  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiry  by 
quietly  asserting,  **  ce  genre  de  structure  n'a  jamais  ^t^  ren- 
contre jusqu'ici  sur  aucune  autre  vari^t^  de  silice  naturelle 
ou  artificielle," — ^the  fact  being  that  there  is  no  chalcedonic 
mass  whatever,  which  does  not  consist  of  spherical  concre- 
tions more  or  less  perfect,  enclosed  in  a  <^p&te  g^latineuse." 

*  Facing  page  8  of  the  Manuel  de  Min^ralogie,^ 

1  [Manuel  de  Min^ralogie,  par  A.  Det  Cloizeaux,  Ist  vol  Paris,  1862,  2nd  vol., 
1874-1893.  Ruskin  refers  to  this  '^ marvellous  diagram"  affain  in  iL  eh.  ii.,  §  17 
(below,  p.  341).  It  shows  in  a  linffle  engraving  all  the  ancles  in  various  forms  of 
quarts.  A  similar  diagram  for  ddcite  at  p.  102  of  vol.  h.  is  yet  more  elaborate 
and  delicately  engraved.] 
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4,  In  Professor  Miller*s  manual,  which  was  the  basis  of 
Cloizeaux's,  chalcedony  is  stated  to  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  amorphous  with  crystallme  silica  !^  and  its  form  taken 
no  account  of.  Malachite  might  just  as  well  have  been 
described  as  a  mixture  of  amorphous  with  crystalline  car-  , 
bonate  of  copper!  ^^M 

5.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  difficult  subject  until  Mr.  Clifton  Ward  has  time  to 
continue  his  own  observations.  Perhaps  I  may  persuade 
him  to  let  me  have  a  connected  series  of  figured  examples, 
fifom  pure  stellar  quartz  down  to  entirely  fluent  chalcedony, 
to  begin  the  next  volume  of  Deucalion  with ;  ^ — but  I  must 
endeavour,  in  closing  the  present  one,  to  give  some  available 
summary  of  its  contents,  and  clearer  idea  of  its  purposoH 
and  will  only  trespass  so  far  on  my  friend's  province  i^^ 
to  lay  before  him,  together  with  my  readers,  some  points 
noted  lately  on  another  kind  of  semi-crystallization,  which 
bear  not  merely  on  the  domes  of  delicate  chalcedony,  and 
p)Tamids  of  microscopic  quartz,  but  on  the  far-seen  chalce^ 
dony  of  the  D6me  du  Goftter,  and  the  prismatic  towers  of 
the  Cervin  and  dark  peak  of  Aar.^ 

1  [See  p.  2€0  of  the  new  edition  (1S52)  by  H.  J*  Brooke  ftfid  W.  H.  Hitl^ 
(Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  tha  University  of  t'ambridgie)  of  William  Pbillipt'f 
Et^mmviary  Intr<i4tiction  ta  Minernhgy.  Dea  Cloizenux  states  in  the  Preface  to  hli 
Manuel  de  Min^rahgm  (18G2)  that  his  first  iateution  had  been  to  give  "a  mmylt 
traoalation  of  the  remarkatile  work  by  Brooke  and  Miller."] 

s  [The  next  yolamei  however,  took  ''a  serpentiiie  line  of  edTsnce*  to  vther 
luhjects :  see  below,  p.  295.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Fiusteraarhoru,  see  VoL  in.p,  431,  and  Vol.  VL 
pp.  199  n.,  205,  222.] 


CHAPTER  XXV 

SCHISMA  MONTIUM 

1.  The  index  closing  this  volume  of  DmcaUon,^  drawn  up 
by  myiself,  is  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  classifies  the 
contents  of  the  volume  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  coUeet 
all  notices  of  importance  relating  to  any  one  subject,  and 
to  collate  them  with  those  in  my  former  writings.  That 
they  need  such  assemblage  from  their  desultory  occurrence 
in  the  previous  pages,  is  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me, 
but  inevitable,  since  the  writing  of  a  systematic  treatise  was 
incompatible  with  the  more  serious  work  I  had  in  hand, 
on  greater  subjects.  The  Laws  of  Fesole  alone  might  well 
occupy  all  the  hours  I  can  now  permit  myself  in  severe 
thought.  But  any  student  of  inteUigence  may  perceive  that 
one  inherent  cause  of  the  divided  character  of  this  book 
is  its  function  of  advance  in  parallel  columns  over  a  wide 
field ;  seeing  that,  on  no  fewer  than  four  subjects,  respect- 
ing which  geological  theories  and  assertions  have  long  been 
alike  fantastic  and  daring,  it  has  shown  at  least  the  neces- 
sity for  revisal  of  evidence*  and,  in  two  cases,  for  reversal 
of  judgment,* 

2,  I  say  **  it  has  shown,"  fearlessly ;  for  at  my  time  of 
Ufe,  every  man  of  ordinary  sense,  and  probity,  knows  what 
he  has  done  securely,  and  what  perishably.  And  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  none  of  my  words  have  been  set 
down  untried ;  ^  nor  has  any  opponent  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing a  single  sentence  of  them, 

8,    But   respecting  the  four   subjects   above   alluded   to 

*  rSw  now  the  «nd  of  thii  volume,] 

*  [Oq  thie  peieagej  see  the  Introduction,  ebore^  p.  Ixiv.] 

>  [Cooi|»ro  EihicM  of  the  Dust,  frefece  of  1877,  §  2  (Vol  XVllL  p,  206).] 
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(denudation,  cleavage,  crystallization,  and  elevation,  as  causes 
of  mountain  form),  proofs  of  the  uncertainty,  or  even  false- 
ness, of  current  conceptions  have  been  scattered  at  internals 
through  my  writings,  early  and  late,  from  Modern  Paintert 
to  the  Ethics  of  the  DuM :^  and,  with  graduaUy  increasing 
wonder  at  the  fury  of  so-called  "scientific*'  speculatioa,  1 
have  insisted,  year  by  year,  on  the  undealt  with,  and  usually 
undreamt  of,  difficulties  which  lay  at  the  threshold  of  secure 
knowledge  in  such  matters ;— trusting  always  that  some  in- 
genuous young  reader  would  take  up  the  work  I  had  no 
proper  time  for,  and  foUow  out  the  investigations  of  which 
the  necessity  had  been  indicated.  But  I  waited  in  vain; 
and  the  rough  experiments  made  at  last  by  myselft  a  y^r 
ago,  of  which  the  results  are  represented  in  Plate  XV.  of 
this  volume,  are  actually  the  first  of  which  there  is  record 
in  the  annals  of  geology,  made  to  ascertain  the  primarj* 
phjrsical  conditions  regulating  the  forms  of  contorted  strata. 
The  leisure  granted  roe,  unhappily,  by  the  illness  which 
has  closed  my  relations  with  the  University  of  Oxford,*  has 
permitted  the  pursuit  of  these  experiments  a  little  farther; 
but  I  must  defer  account  of  their  results  to  the  following 
volume,^  contenting  myself  with  indicating,  for  conclusion 
of  the  present  one,  to  what  pointb  of  doubt  in  existing 
theories  they  have  been  chiefly  directed. 

4.  From  the  examination  of  all  mountain  ground  hitherto 
well  gone  over,  one  general  conclusion  has  been  deriyed,— 
that  wherever  there  are  high  mountains,  there  are  haid 
rocks.  Earth,  at  its  strongest,  has  difficulty  in  sustaining 
itself  above  the  clouds;  and  could  not  hold  itself  in  any 
noble  height,  if  knitted  infirmly. 

5.  And  it  has  farther  followed,  in  evidence,  that  on  the 
flanks  of  these  harder  rocks,  there  are  yielding  bed9»  which 

^  [See^  e,g.,  for  cleavage,  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  475  Mf.).  •d' 
Ethia  of  the  Duet,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  338;  for  elovation,  Medem  FakUere,  toI.  it. 
(Vol.  VL  pp.  176  «M.),  and  Ethics,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  328 ;  for  denudation,  Medem 
Painters,  yoI.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  211  seq.) ;  and  for  crvBtallization,  ibid.  pp.  ISO  «f.i 
and  Ethics,  VoL  XVUI.  p.  330.1 

>  [He  resigned  the  Profosaorihip  in  1878,  but  reamned  it  in  1883.] 

s  [This  intention,  however,  was  not  carried  oat] 
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appear  to  have  been,  in  some  places,  compressed  by  them 
into  wrinkles  and  undulations; — ^in  others,  shattered,  and 
thrown  up  or  down  to  different  levels.  My  own  interest 
was  excited,  very  early  in  life,*  by  the  forms  and  fractures 
in  the  mountain  groups  of  Savoy;  and  it  happens  that  the 
undulatory  action  of  the  limestone  beds  on  each  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Annecy,  and  the  final  rupture  of  their  outmost 
wave  into  the  precipice  of  the  Sal^ve,  present  examples  so 
dear,  and  so  imposing,  of  each  condition  of  form,  that  I 
have  been  led,  without  therefore  lajring  daim  to  any  special 
sagadty,  at  least  into  dearer  power  of  putting  essential 
questions  respecting  such  phenomena  than  gedogists  of  for 
wider  experience,  who  have  confused  or  amused  them- 
selves by  collecting  focts  indiscriminatdy  over  vast  spaces 
of  ground.  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  reader  will  find 
more  profit  in  following  my  restricted  steps;  and  satisfy- 
ing or  dissatisfying  himself,  with  precision,  respecting  forms 
of  mountains  which  he  can  repeatedly  and  exlumstivdy 
examine. 

6.  In  the  'uppermost  figure  in  Plate  XVI.,  I  have  en- 
larged and  coloured  the  general  section  given  ruddy  above 
in  Figure  88,  page  105,  of  the  Jura  and  Alps,  with  the  inter- 
vening plain.  The  central  figure  is  the  southern,  and  the 
lowermost  figure,  which  should  be  conceived  as  joining  it 
on  the  right  hand,  the  northern,  series  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing our  own  Lake  district,  drawn  for  me  with  extreme 
care  by  the  late  Professor  Phillips,  of  Oxford.^ 

*  I  well  yet  remember  my  father's  rushing  up  to  the  drawing-room  at 
Heme  Hill,  with  wet  and  flashing  eyes,  with  the  proof  in  his  hand  of  the 
first  sentences  of  his  son's  writing  ever  set  in  type,^ — ''Inquiries  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Water  of  the  Rhone"  (Magazine  of  Natural 
Hilton/,  September  1834;  followed  next  month  by  "Facts  and  Considera- 
tions on  the  Strata  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  tome  Instances  of  Twisted 
Strata  observable  in  Switzerland."^  I  was  then  fifteen).  My  mother  and 
I  eagerly  questioning  the  cause  of  his  excitement, — "  It's — it's — only  pritU  !  " 
said  he.     Alas!  how  much  the  ''only"  meant! 

*  [See  abovei  p.  164.] 

s  [This  is  not  strictly  correct:  see  Vol.  II.  p.  205  n.] 

3  [For  these  papers,  tee  Vol.  I.  pp.  191,  194.] 
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I  compare,  and  oppose,  these  two  sections,  for  the  sake    < 
of  fixing  in  the  reader's  mind  one  essential  point  of  diicN    \ 
ence  among  many  resemblances ;  but  thAt  they  may  not,  in 
this  comparison,  induce  any  false  impresaons,  the  system  of 
colour  which  I  adopt  in  this  plate,  and  henceforward  shaU 
observe,  must  be  accurately  understood, 

7.  At  page  208  above,  I  gave  my  reasons  for  making 
no  endeavour,  at  the  Sheffield  Museum,  to  certify  tiie  ages 
of  rocks.  For  the  same  reason,  in  practical  sections  I  con- 
cern mjTself  only  with  their  nature  and  position ;  and  cokw 
granite  pink,  slate  purple,  and  sandstone  red,  without  in- 
quiring whether  the  granite  is  ancient  or  modem, — ^the  sand 
trias  or  pliocene,  and  the  slate  Wenlock  or  Caradoc;  but 
with  this  much  only  of  necessary  concession  to  recognized 
method,  as  to  colour  with  the  same  tint  all  rocks  wfaidi 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  same  great  geological  fcnrma- 
ti(«,  and  vary  their  mineralogical  characters  within  narrow 
limits.  Thus,  since,  in  characteristic  English  sections,  chalk 
may  most  conveniently  be  expressed  by  leaving  it  white, 
and  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Alps  unquestionably 
are  of  the  same  period,  I  leave  them  white  also,  thou|^ 
their  general  colour  may  be  brown  or  grey,  so  long  as 
they  retain  cretaceous  or  marly  consistence;  but  if  they 
become  metamorphic,  and  change  into  clay  slate  or  gneiss, 
I  colour  them  purple,  whatever  their  historical  relations 
may  be. 

8.  And  in  all  geological  maps  and  sections  given  in 
Deucalion,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  definition  of  the 
twelve  following  formations  by  the  twelve  following  oolouis. 
It  is  enough  for  any  young  student  at  first  to  loam  the 
relations  of  these  great  orders  of  rock  and  earth: — <moe 
master  of  these,  in  any  locality,  he  may  spht  his  beds  into 
any  complexity  of  finely  laminated  chronology  he  likes;— 
and  if  I  have  occasion  to  split  them  for  hun  myself,  I 
can  easily  express  their  minor  difierences  by  methods  of 
engraving. 

9.  But,  primarily,  let  him  be  content  in  the  recognition 
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<if  these  twelve  territories  of  Demeter,  by  this  following 
eokrar  heraldry: — 

1.  Grmnite  will  bear  in  the  field,  Rose-red. 

2.  Gneiss  and  mica-slate        Rose-purple. 

S.  Clay-slate  Violet-purple. 

4.  Mountain  limestone Blue. 

5.  GmI  measures  and  mill- 

stone grit  Grey. 

6.  Jura  limestone  Yellow. 

7.  Chalk  White. 

8.  Tertiaries  forming  hard 

rock  Scarlet. 

9.  Tertiary  sands  and  clays  Tawny. 

10.  Eruptive  rocks  not  defi- 

nitely volcanic Green. 

11.  Enq>tive  rocks  definitely 

volcanic,  but  at  rest     Green,  spotted  red. 

1«.  Volcanic  rocks,  active        Black,  spotted  red. 

10.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  by  readers  of  some  geological 
txpenexkce^  that  approximately,  and  to  the  degree  possible, 
colours  are  really  characteristic  of  the  several  forma- 
\;  and  they  may  be  rendered  more  so  by  a  little  care 
in  modifying  the  tints.  Thus  the  ''scarlet"  used  for  the 
tertiaries  may  be  subdued  as  much  as  we  please,  to  what 
will  be  as  near  a  sober  brown  as  we  can  venture  without 
CGofusing  it  with  the  darker  shades  of  yellow;  and  it  may 
be  used  more  pure  to  represent  definitely  red  sandstones 
or  conglomerates;  while,  again,  the  old  red  sands  of  the 
coal  measures  may  be  extricated  from  the  general  grey  by 
a  tint  of  vermilion  which  will  associate  them,  as  mineral 
substances,  with  more  recent  sand.  Thus,  in  the  mid- 
most section  of  Plate  XVI.,  this  colour  is  used  for  the  old 
red  conglomerates  of  Kirby  Lonsdale.  And  again,  keeping 
pore  light  blue  for  the  dated  mountain  hmestones,  which 
aie  indeed,  in  their  emergence  fix)m  the  crisp  turf  of  their 
pastures,  grey,  or  even  blue  in  shade,  to  the  eye,  a  deeper 
blue  may  be  kept  for  the  dateless  limestones  which  are 
associated  with  the  metamorphic  beds  of  the  Alps ;  as  for 
my  own  Coniston  Silurian  limestone,  which  may  be  nearly 
as  old  as  Skiddaw. 
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11.  The  colour  called  "tawny/*  I  mean  to  be  as  nearly 
that  of  ripe  wheat  as  may  be,  indicating  arable  land  or  hot 
prairie ;  while,  in  maps  of  northern  coimtries,  touched  with 
points  of  green,  it  may  pass  for  moorland  and  pasture ;  or, 
kept  in  the  hue  of  pale  vermilion,  it  may  equally  well 
represent  desert  alluvid  sand.  Finally,  the  avoidance  of  the 
large  masses  of  fierce  and  frightful  scarlet  which  render 
modem  geological  maps  intolerable  to  a  painter's  sight 
(besides  involving  such  geographical  incongruities  as  the 
showing  Iceland  in  the  colour  of  a  red-hot  coal),  and  the 
substitution  over  all  volcanic  districts,  of  the  colour  of  real 
greenstone,  or  serpentine,  for  one  which  resembles  neither 
these,  nor  the  general  tones  of  dark  colour  either  in  lava 
or  cinders,  will  certainly  render  all  geological  study  less 
injurious  to  the  eyesight  and  less  harmfiil  to  the  taste. 

12.  Of  the  two  sections  in  Plate  XVI.,  the  upper  one 
is  arranged  from  Studer,^  so  as  to  exhibit  in  one  view  the 
principal  phenomena  of  Alpine  structure  according  to  that 
geologist.  The  cleavages  in  the  central  granite  mass  are 
given,  however,  on  my  own  responsibility,  not  his.  The 
lower  section  was,  as  aforesaid,  drawn  for  me  by  my  kind 
old  friend  Professor  Phillips,  and  is,  I  doubt  not,  entirely 
authoritative.  In  all  great  respects,  the  sections  given  by 
Studer,  are  no  less  so ;  but  they  are  much  ruder  in  drawing, 
and  can  be  received  only  as  imperfect  summaries — ^perhaps, 
in  their  abstraction,  occasionally  involving  some  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  complex  facts.  For  my  present  purposes, 
however,  they  give  me  all  the  data  required. 

18.  It  will  instantly  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  two 
groups  of  rocks,  that  although  nearly  similar  in  succession, 
and  both  suggesting  the  eruptive  and  elevatory  force  of  the 
granitic  central  masses,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
manner  of  the  action  of  these  on  the  strata  lifted  by  them. 
In  the  Swiss  section,  the  softer  rocks  seem  to  have  been 
crushed  aside,  like  the  ripples  of  water  round  any  submersed 

^  [ArraDged^  that  is^  in  accordance  with  Studer's  views ;   not  copied  from  anj 
actual  woodcut  given  in  his  book.] 
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object  rising  to  the  surface.  In  the  English  section,  they 
seem  to  have  undergone  no  such  torsion,  but  to  be  lifted 
straight,  as  they  lay,  like  the  timbers  of  a  gabled  roof. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  larger  scale  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
contortions  are  shown  at  most  of  the  faults  in  the  Skiddaw 
slate;  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  I  believe  these 
contortions  to  be  more  or  less  conventionally  represented; 
and  until  I  have  myself  examined  them,  vnil  not  modify 
Professor  Phillips'  drawing  by  their  introduction. 

Some  acknowledgment  of  such  a  structure  is  indeed 
given  by  him  observably  in  the  dark  slates  on  the  left  in 
the  lowermost  section ;  but  he  has  written  under  these 
undulatory  lines  "  quartz  veins,"  and  certainly  means  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  structural,  to  stand  only  for  ordinary 
gneissitic  contortion  in  the  laminated  mass,  and  not  for 
undulating  strata. 

14*  Farther,  No  authority  is  given  me  by  Studer  for 
dividing  the  undulatory  masses  of  the  outer  Alps  by  any 
kind  of  cleavage-lines.  Nor  do  I  myself  know  examples 
of  fissile  structure  in  any  of  these  mountain  masses,  unless 
where  they  are  affected  by  distinctly  metamorphic  action, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  gneiss  or  mica-schist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  entire  courses  of  the  Cum  her  hind 
rock,  from  Kirby  Lonsdale  to  Cariisle,  are  represented  by 
Professor  Phillips  as  traversed  by  a  perfectly  definite  and 
consistent  cleavage  throughout,  dqiping  steeply  south,  in 
accurately  straight  parallel  lines,  and  modified  only,  in  the 
eruptive  masses,  by  a  vertical  cleavage,  characterizing  the 
pure  granite  centres. 

15.  I  wish  the  reader  to  note  this  with  especial  care, 
because  the  cleavage  of  secondary  rock  has  been  lately 
attributed,  with  more  appearance  of  reason  than  modem 
scientific  theories  usually  possess,  to  lateral  pressure,  acting 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lamination.  It  seems, 
however,  little  calculated  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in 
such  an  explanation,  to  find  the  Swiss  rocks,  which  appear 
to  have  been  subjected  to  a  force  capable  of  doubling  up 
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leagues  of  them  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  folded  mapi 
wholly  without  any  resultant  schistose  structure;  and  the 
English  rocks,  which  seem  only  to  have  beoi  lifted  aa  a 
raft  is  raised  on  a  wave,  split  across,  for  fifty  nules  in 
succession,  by  foliate  structures  of  the  most  perfect  amootb- 
ness  and  precision. 

16.  It  might  indeed  be  alleged,  in  deprecatkm  of  this 
objection,  that  the  dough  or  batter  of  which  the  Alps  were 
composed,  mostly  calcareous,  did  not  lend  itself  kindly  to 
lamination,  while  the  mud  and  volcanic  ashes  of  Cumber- 
land were,  of  a  slippery  and  unctuous  character,  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  rearrangement  under  pressure.  And  this  view 
receives  strong  support  from  the  dextrous  experim^it  per- 
formed by  Professor  Tyndall  in  1856,^  and  recorded,  as  con- 
clusive, in  1872,  wherein,  first  warming  some  wax,  then 
pressing  it  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  finalfy  fireei- 
ing  it,  he  finds  the  congealed  mass  delicately  laminated; 
and  attributes  its  lamination  to  the  ^^  lateral  sliding  of  the 
particles  over  each  other."  ^  But  with  his  usual,  and  quite 
unrivalled,  incapacity  of  following  out  any  subject  on  the 
two  sides  of  it,  he  never  tells  us,  and  never  seems  to 
have  asked  himself,  how  far  the  wax  was  flattened,  and 
how  far,  therefore,  its  particles  had  been  forced  to  slide; 
— nor,  during  the  sixteen  years  between  his  first  and  final 
record  of  the  experiment,  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  used 
any  means  of  ascertaining  whether,  under  the  observed  con- 
ditions, real  compression  of  the  substance  of  the  wax  had 
taken  place  at  all !  For  if  not,  and  the  form  of  the  mass 
was  only  altered  from  a  lump  to  a  plate,  without  any 
increase  of  its  density,  a  less  period  for  reflection  than  six- 
teen years  might  surely  have  suggested  to  Professor  Tyndall 
the  necessity,  in  applying  his  result  to  geological  matters, 
of  providing  mountains  which  were  to  be  squeezed  in  one 
direction,  with  room  for  expansion  in  another. 

*  Forms  of  Water  (King  and  Co.),   1872,  p.  190  [§  487]. 
^  [At  the  Royal  Institution  on  June  10,  1856 :  see  Olaciert  qf  tk€  Alpe,  p.  6.J 
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17.  For  onoe^  however^  Professor  Tyndall  is  not  without 
fettowship  in  his  hesitation  to  follow  the  lull  citeuaifeveBee 
of  this  question.  Am<Hig  the  thousands  of  passages  I  have 
lead  in  the  works  even  of  the  most  carcAd  and  k^eal 
geologists,— er^i  such  as  Humboldt  and  De  Saussure^^-I 
remember  wH  one  distinct  statement*  of  the  degree  in 
which  they  supposed  the  lamination  of  any  given  rock  to 
imply  real  increase  of  its  density,  or  only  the  lateral  exten- 
sion of  its  mass. 

18.  And  the  student  must  observe  that  in  many  cases 
latenl  extension  of  mass  is  precisely  avoided  by  the  very 
positions  of  rocks  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  pres*^ 
sure  sustained.  In  Mr.  Woodward's  experiment  with  sheets 
of  paper,  for  instance,  (above  quoted,  p.  100 1)  there  is  neither 
imaease  of  density  nor  extension  cf  mass,  in  the  sheets  of 
paper.  They  remain  just  as  thick  as  they  were,~*just  as 
long  and  broad  as  they  were.  They  are  oaly  altered  in 
dir^<m,  and  no  mofte  compressed,  as  th^  bend,  than  a 
flag  is  compressed  by  the  wind  that  waves  it.    In  my  own 

*  Af  these  sheets  we  passinff  throuflfa  the  press*  I  receive  the  foUowing 
most  important  note  6om  Mr.  Qiflon  Ward :  **  With  repaid  to  the  question 
whether  cleavage  is  necessarily  followed  bj  a  redacmn  in  balk  of  the 
bodv  cleaved,  the  following  cases  may  help  us  to  form  an  opinion.  Ciy- 
sialune  volcanic  rocks  (commonly  called  trap),  as  a  rule,  are  not  cleaved, 
though  the  beds,  uncrystalline  in  character,  above  and  below  them,  may  be. 
When,  however,  a  trap  is  highly  vesicular,  it  is  sometimes  well  cleaved.  May 
we  not,  therefore,  suppose  that  in  a  rock,  wholfy  ciystaUine,  the  particles 
are  too  much  interlocked  to  take  up  new  positions?  In  a  purely  fragmen- 
tary rock,  however,  the  particles  seem  to  have  more  freedom  of  motion; 
their  motion  under  pressure  leads  to  a  new  and  more  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  particles,  each  being  slightly  flattened  or  puUed  out  alone  Uie 
planes  of  new  arrangement.  This,  then,  points  to  a  diminution  of  bulk 
at  any  rate  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
The  tendency  to  new  arrangement  of  particles  under  pressure  points  to 
aocauunodaiian  under  altered  circumsiances  of  space.  In  rocks  composed  of 
fragments,  the  interspaces,  being  for  the  most  part  larger  than  the  inter- 
crjTstalline  spaces  of  a  trap  rock,  more  freely  allow  of  movement  and  new 
armngement." 

t  There  is  a  double  mistake  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom  in  that 
page.  I  meant  to  have  written,  ''from  a  length  of  four  inches  into  the 
length  of  one  inch," — but  I  believe  the  real  dhnensions  should  have  been 
''a  foot  crushed  into  three  inches." 
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experiments  with  dough,  of  course  the  dough  was  no  more 
compressible  than  so  much  water  would  have  been.  Yet 
the  language  of  the  geologists  who  attribute  cleavage  to 
pressure  might  usually  leave  their  readers  in  the  notion 
that  clay  can  be  reduced  like  steam;  and  that  we  could 
squeeze  the  sea  down  to  half  its  depth  by  first  mixing 
mud  with  it!  Else,  if  they  really  comprehended  the 
changes  of  form  rendered  necessary  by  proved  directicms  of 
pressure,  and  did  indeed  mean  that  the  paste  of  primitive 
slate  had  been  '' flattened  out"  (in  Professor  Tyndall's  words ^) 
as  a  cook  flattens  out  her  pastry-crust  with  a  roUing-pin, 
they  would  surely  sometimes  have  asked  themselves, — and 
occasionally  taken  the  pains  to  tell  their  scholars, — where 
the  rocks  in  question  had  been  flattened  to.  Yet  in  the 
entire  series  of  Swiss  sections  (upwards  of  a  hundred)  given 
by  Studer  in  his  Alpine  Geology,  there  is  no  hint  of  such 
a  difficulty  having  occurred  to  him ; — none,  of  his  having 
observed  any  actual  balance  between  diminution  of  bulk 
and  alteration  of  form  in  contorted  beds ; — and  none,  show- 
ing any  attempt  to  distinguish  mechanical  from  crystalline 
foliation.  The  cleavages  are  given  rarely  in  any  section, 
and  always  imperfectly. 

19.  In  the  more  limited,  but  steadier  and  closer,  work 
of  Professor  Phillips  on  the  geology  of  Yorkshire,  the  solitary 
notice  of  "  that  very  obscure  subject,  the  cleavage  of  slate " 
is  contained  in  three  pages  (5  to  8  of  the  first  chapter'), 
describing  the  structure  of  a  single  quarry,  in  which  the 
author  does  not  know,  and  caimot  eventually  discover, 
whether  the  rock  is  stratified  or  not!  I  respect,  and 
admire,  the  frankness  of  the  confession ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  before  any  affirmation  of  value,  respecting  cleavages, 
can  be  made  by  good  geologists,  they  must  both  ascertain 
many  laws  of  pressure  in  viscous  substances  at  present 
unknown;    and    describe   a   great   many   quarries   with  no 

»  [See  Fimm  qf  Water,  %  484.] 

"  [Of  the  Mcond  yolume  of  lihutrations  of  th$  Otology  qf  Yorkshire,  by  John 
Phillipe,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  1829,  1836.] 
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less  attention  than  was  given  b7  Ftofessor  Phillips  to  this 
single  one. 

80.  The  experiment  in  wax,  however,  above  referred 
to  as  ingeniously  performed  by  Professor  Tyndall,  is  not 
adduced  in  the  Forms  of  Water  for  elucidation  of  cleavage 
in  rocks,  but  of  riband  structure  in  ice — (of  which  more 
presently^).  His  first  display  of  it,  however,  was,  I  believe, 
in  the  lecture  delivered  in  1856  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
— ^this,  and  the  other  similar  experiments  recorded  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  being  then  directed 
mamly  to  the  confusion  (^  Professor  Sed^[wick,  in  that 
the  Cambridge  geologist  had — ^with  caution — expressed  an 
opinion  that  cleavage  was  a  result  of  crystalliasation  under 
polar  forces. 

21.  Of  that  suggestion  Professor  Tyndall  compliment- 
arily  observed  that  **it  was  a  bold  stretch  of  analogies," 
and  condescendingly — that  **it  had  its  value — ^it  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject."  Presently,  translating  this  too 
vulgarly  intelligible  statement  into  his  own  sublime  lan- 
guage, he  declares  of  the  theory  in  debate  that  it,  and  the 
like  of  it,  are  ''a  djmamic  power  which  operates  against 
intellectual  stagnation."*  How  a  dynamic  power  differs 
from  an  undynamic  one — (and,  presumably,  also,  a  potestatic 
dynamis  from  an  unpotestatic  one);  and  how  much  more 
scientific  it  is  to  say,  instead  of — ^that  our  spoon  stirs  our 
porridge,;— that  it  <* operates  against  the  stagnation"  of  our 
porridge,  Professor  Tjnoidall  trusts  the  reader  to  recognize 
with  admiration.  But  if  any  stirring,  or  skimming,  or  other 
operation  of  a  duly  djnoiamic  character,  could  have  clarified 
£rom  its  scum  of  vanity  the  pease-porridge  of  his  own 
wits.  Professor  Tjnoidall  would  have  felt  that  men  like 
the  Cambridge  veteran, — one  of  the  very  few  modem  men 
of  science  who  possessed  real  genius, — stretch  no  analogies 
farther  than  they  will  hold;  and,  in  this  particular  case, 
there  were  two  facts,  familiar  to  Sedgwick,  and  with  which 

>  [See  below,  §  25,  p.  285.] 

'  \Qlacier9  qf  the  A^,  Appendix  (** Comparative  View  of  the  Cleavage  of  Crys- 
tals and  Slate-Rocks"),  p.  431.] 
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Professor  Tyndall  manifests  no  aoquaintanoe,  materialfy  affect- 
ing every  question  relating  to  cleavage  structure. 

22.  The  first,  that  all  slates  whatever,  among  the  older 
rocks,  are  more  or  less  metamorphic;  and  that  all  meta- 
morphism  implies  the  development  of  crjrstalline  foroeL 
Neither  the  chiastolite  in  the  slate  of  Skiddaw,  oor  the 
kyanite  in  that  of  St  Gothard,  could  have  been  feimed 
without  the  exertion,  through  the  whole  body  of  the  rod^, 
of  crystalline  force,  which,  extracting  some  of  its  elements, 
necessarily  modifies  the  structure  of  the  rest  The  seoond, 
that  slate-quarries  of  commercial  value,  fcnrtunatdy  rut 
among  beautiful  mountains,  owe  their  utility  to  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  cleaving,  over  the  quarryable  space,  pne« 
tically  in  one  direction  only.  But  such  quarryable  spaoei 
extend  only  across  a  few  fathoms  of  crag,  and  the  entiie 
mass  of  the  slate  mountains  of  the  world  is  cloven,  not  in 
one,  but  in  half-a-dozen  directions,  each  separate  and  a:- 
plicit;  and  requiring,  for  theur  production  on  the  pressoie 
theory,  the  application  of  half-a-dozen  distinct  pressures,  of 
which  none  shall  neutralize  the  effect  of  any  other  I  Tbrt 
six  applications  of  various  pressures,  at  various  epochs, 
might  produce  six  cross  cleavages,  may  be  conceived  with- 
out unpardonable  rashness,  and  conceded  without  perilous 
courtesy ;  but  before  pursuing  the  investigation  of  this  hex- 
foiled  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the 
cleavage  of  any  rock  whatever  does  indeed  accoomiodate 
itself  to  the  calculable  variations  of  a  single  pressure,  applied 
at  a  single  time. 

28.  Whenever  a  bed  of  rock  is  bent,  the  substance  of 
it  on  the  concave  side  must  be  compressed,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  on  the  convex  side,  expaiided.  The  degree  in 
which  such  change  of  structure  must  take  place  may  be 
studied  at  ease  in  one's  arm-chair,  with  no  more  apparatus 
than  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  and  a  candle;^  and  as  soon  as 
I  am  shown  a  bent  bed  of  any  rock  with  distinct  lamina- 
tion on  its  concave  side,  traceably  gradated  into  distinct 

1  [Compare  above,  [>•  164  a.] 
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erevwsmg  cm  its  eon^^ex  one,  I  will  admit  without  &ither 
debate  t^  eoimeetion  of  fbUation  with  presrare. 

S4.  In  the  meantime,  the  delicate  experiments  hy  the 
conduct  of  which  Fhvfessor  Tyndall  tooug^t  his  audiences 
into  what  he  is  pleased  to  cidl  '^contact  with  fiiets"^  (in 
dder  times  we  used  to  say  '*  grasp  of  fSsets  ** ;  modem  sdence 
tofr  its  own  part  prefers,  not  unreasonably,  the  term  '*  con- 
tact,**  expressive  merely  of  occasional  coUision  with  themX 
must  remain  inccmclusive.  But  if  in  the  course  of  his  own 
various  ^'contact  with  facts'"  Professor  Tjrndall  has  ever 
come  across  a  bed  of  slate  squeezed  between  two  pieces  of 
glass— or  anjrthing  like  them-^I  wUl  thank  him  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  locality.  All  metamorphic  slates  have  been 
subjected  assuredly  to  heat — ^probably  to  pressure;  but 
(unless  they  were  merely  the  shaly  portions  of  a  stratified 
group)  the  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  was 
that  of  an  irregular  mass  of  rode  ejected  in  the  midst  of 
them,  or  driven  fiercely  against  them ;  and  their  cleavage — 
so  fkr  as  it  is  indeed  produced  by  that  pressure,  must  be 
such  as  the  iron  of  a  target  shows  round  a  shell ;-— and  not 
at  an  representable  by  a  film  of  candle-drc^pings. 

95.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,— and  not  without  in- 
creasing surprise  and  increasing  doubt, — ^that  the  experiment 
was  shown,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  explain  the  lamination 
of  slate,  and  on  the  second,  to  explain  the  riband  structure 
of  ice.  But  there  are  no  ribands  in  slate,  and  there  is  no 
lamination  in  ice.  There  are  no  r^^ulated  alternations  of 
porous  with  solid  substance  in  the  one ;  and  there  are  no 
constancies  of  fracture  by  plane  surfaces  in  the  other ;  more- 
over— and  this  is  to  be  chiefly  noted, — slate  lamination  is 
always  straight;  glacier  bandhig  always  bent.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  pressed  wax  might  possibly  explain  one  or  other 
of  these  phenomena;  but  could  not  possibly  explain  both, 
and  does  actually  explain  neither. 

26.  That  the  arrangement  of  rock  substance  into  fissile 

^  [''The  firtt  step  it  to  put  oneself  into  contact  with  satarei  to  leek  facts" 
(GUuUn  </  the  Alp9,  p.  4dl).J 
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folia  does  indeed  take  place  in  metamorphic  aluminous 
masses  under  some  maimer  of  pressure,  has,  I  believe,  been 
established  by  the  investigations  both  of  Mr,  Sorby  and 
of  Mr.  Clifton  Ward.  But  the  reasons  for  continuity  of 
parallel  cleavage  through  great  extents  of  variously  contorted 
b^s  ; — for  its  almost  uniform  assumption  of  a  high  angle ; 
— for  its  as  imiform  non-occurrence  in  horizontal  laminae 
under  vertical  pressure,  however  vast; — for  its  total  disre- 
gard of  the  forces  causing  upheaval  of  the  beds ; — and  its 
mysteriously  deceptive  harmonies  with  the  stratifieation,  if 
only  steep  enough,  of  neighbouring  sedimentary  rock,— 
remain  to  this  hour,  not  only  unassigned,  but  unsought, 

27.  And  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  either  the 
contentment  of  geologists  with  this  state  of  things,  or  the 
results  on  the  mind  of  ingenuous  learners,  of  the  partial 
and  more  or  less  contradictory  information  hitherto  obtain- 
able on  the  subject*  The  section  given  in  the  two  lower 
figures  of  Plate  XA^I.  was  drawn  for  me,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  my  most  affectionately  and  reverently  remembered 
friend.  Professor  PhLQips,  of  Oxford.  It  goes  through  the 
entire  crest  of  the  Lake  district  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle, 
the  first  emergent  rock*beds  being  those  of  motmtain  lime- 
stone, A  to  B,  not  steeply  inclined,  but  lying  unconform- 
ably  on  the  steeply  inclined  flags  and  grit  of  Fumess  Fells, 
B  to  C.  In  the  depression  at  C  lies  Coniston  Lake ;  then 
follow  the  masses  of  Coniston  Old  Man  and  Scawfell, 
C  to  D,  sinking  to  the  basin  of  Derwentwater  just  after 
the  junction,  at  Grange^  of  their  volcanic  ashes  with  the 
Skiddaw  slate,  Skiddaw  liimself,  and  Carrock  Fell,  rise 
between  D  and  E ;  and  above  E,  at  Caldbeck,  again 
the  mountain  limestone  appears  in  unconformable  bedding, 
declining  under  the  Trias  of  the  plain  of  Carlisle,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  which  a  few  rippled  lines  do 
service  for  the  waves  of  Solway. 

28.  The  entire  ranges  of  the  greater  mountains,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  thus  represented  by  Professor  Phillips  as  con- 
sisting of  more  or  less  steeply  inclined  beds,  parallel  to 
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those  of  the  Fumess  shales;  and  tnrtaed<hy  occasicnud 
cleavages  at  an  opposite  angle.  Butjki  the  section,  of  the 
Greological  Survc^r,  already  cefened  to^^  the  beds  parallel  to 
the  Fumess  shales  reach  only  as  ftr  as  Wetherlam^  and 
the  central  mountains  are  represented  aa.^laid  in  horizontal 
or  sli^tly  basin-fihaped  swirls  of  ashes^  traversed  by  ejected 
trap,  and  divided  by  no  cleavages  at  all,  except  a  few 
vertical  ones  indicative  of  the  Tilberthwaite  slate  quarries. 

29.  I  think  it  somewhat  hard  upon  me,  now  that  I  am 
sixty  years  old,  and  short  of  breath  in  going  up  hills,  to 
have  to  compare,  verify  for  mjrself ,  and  reconcile  as  I  may, 
these  ^itirely  adverse  representations  of  the  classical  moun- 
tains of  England: — no  less  than  that  I  am  left  to  carry 
forward,  in  my  broken  leisure,  the  experiments  on  viscous 
motion  instituted  by  James  Forbes  thirty  years -ago.*  For 
the  present,  however,  I  choose  Professor  Phillips*  section  as 
iax  tiie  most  accurately  representative  of  the  general  aspect 
of  matters,  to  my  present  judgment;  and  hope,  with  Mr. 
Clifton  Ward's  good  help,  to  give  more  detailed  drawings 
of  separate  parts  in  the  next  volume  of  Deucalion} 

80.  I  am  prepared  also  to  find  Professor  Phillips'  draw- 
ing in  many  respects  justifiable,  by  my  own  former  studies 
of  the  cleavage  structure  of  the  central  Alps,  which,  in  all 
the  cases  I  have  examined,  I  found  to  be  a  distinctly  crjrs- 
talline  lamination,  sometimes  contorted  according  to  the 
rock's  own  humour,  fantastically  as  Damascus  steel;  but 
presently  afterwards  assuming  inconceivable  consistency  with 
the  untroubled  repose  of  the  sedimentary  masses  into  whose 
company  it  had  been  thrust.  The  junction  of  the  contorted 
gneiss  through  which  the  gorge  of  Trient  is  cleft,  with  the 
micaceous  marble  on  which  the  tower  of  Martigny  is  built, 
is  a  transition  of  this  kind  within  reach  of  the  least  ad- 
venturous traveller;  and  the  junction  of  the  gneiss  of  the 
Montanvert  with  the  porous  Umestone  which  underlies  it,  is 

;S6e  p.  257.] 

See  above,  pp.  133,  139.] 

This,  however,  was  not  done.    Mr.  Clifton  Ward  died  in  1881  (see  below, 
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certainly  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  easily  explorcii, 
piece  of  rock-fellowship  in  Europe.  Yet  the  gneissitic  lami- 
nation of  the  Montanvert  has  been  attributed  to  stratifica- 
tion by  one  group  of  geologists,  and  to  cleavage  by  another, 
ever  since  the  valley  of  Chamouni  was  first  heard  of:  and 
the  only  accurate  drawings  of  the  beds  hitherto  gi\^en  are 
those  published  thirty  years  ago  in  Modern  Painter s}  I 
had  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  some  mite  of 
direct  evidence  to  their  elucidation,  by  sinking  a  gaUer^*  in 
the  soft  limestone  under  the  gneiss,  supposing  the  upper 
rock  hard  enough  to  form  a  safe  roof;  but  a  decomposing 
fiugment  feU,  and  so  nearly  ended  the  troubles,  with  the 
toil,  of  the  old  miner  who  was  driving  the  tunnel,  that  I 
attempted  no  farther  inquiries  in  that  practical  manner.'    %jk 

8L  The  narrow  bed^  curved  like  a  sickle,  and  colourea 
vermilion,  among  the  purple  slate,  in  the  uppermost  secticwj 
of  Plate  XVI*,  is  intended  to  represent  the  position  of  the 
singular  band  of  quartzite  and  mottled  schists  ("  bunte 
Schiefer"),  whicht  on  the  authority  of  Studers  section  at 
page  178  of  his  first  volume,  underlies,  at  least  for  some 
thousands  of  feet>  the  granite  of  the  Jungfrau ;  and  corre- 
sponds, in  its  relation  to  the  uppermost  cliff  of  that  moun* 
tain,  with  the  subjacence  of  the  limestone  of  Les  Tines  to 
the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  I  have  coloured  it  vermilion  in 
order  to  connect  it  in  the  student's  mind  with  the  notable 
ocmglomerates  of  the  Black  Forest,  through  which  thdr 
nnderljdng  granites  pass  into  the  Trias;  but  the  reversed 
position  which  it  here  assumes,  and  the  relative  dominance 
0f  the  central  mass  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  if  given  by  Studer 
with  fidelity,  are  certainly  the  first  structural  phenmnena 
which  the  geologists  of  Grcrmany  should  benevolently  qualify 
diemselves  to  explain  to  the  summer  society  of  Interlachen. 
The  view  of  the  Jungfrau  from  the  Castle  of  Manflped* 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful  natural  vision  in  Europe; 
but,  for  all  that  modem  science   can  hitherto  tell  us,  the 


1  rSee  Above,  p.  97.1 

*  [For  theie  excavations,  see  pp.  xxvii.,  645-547.] 

*  [For  a  note  on  this  castle  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  bdiL] 
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construction  of  it  is  supernatural,  and  explicable  only  by 
the  Witch  of  the  Alps. 

82.  In  the  meantime  I  close  this  volume  of  IhucaUan 
by  noting  firmly  one  or  two  letters  of  the  cuneiform  lan-^ 
guage  in  which  the  history  of  that  scene  has  been  written. 

There  are  five  conditions  of  rock  cleavage  which  the 
student  must  accustom  himself  to  recognize,  and  hold  apart 
in  his  mind  with  perfect  clearness,  in  idl  study  of  mountain 
form. 

I.  The  Wave  cleavage:  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  of 
structure  on  a  vast  scale  which  has  r^fulated  the  succession 
of  summits.  In  almost  all  chains  of  mountains  not  volcanic» 
if  seen  from  a  rightly  chosen  point,  some  law  of  sequence 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  their  eminences. 
On  a  small  scale,  the  declining  surges  of  pastoral  moun- 
tain, from  the  summit  of  Helvellyn  to  the  hills  above 
Kendal,  seen  from  any  point  giving  a  clear  profile  of  them, 
on  Wetherlam  or  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  show  a  quite 
rhythmic,  almost  formal,  order  of  ridged  waves,  with  their 
steepest  sides  to  the  lowlands;  for  which  the  cause  must 
be  sought  in  some  internal  structiu'e  of  the  rocks,  utterly 
untraceable  in  close  section.  On  vaster  scale,  the  succession 
of  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  and  of  the  great  central 
aiguilles  themselves,  from  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  through 
the  Jorasses,  to  the  low  peak  of  the  Aiguille  de  Trient,  is 
again  regulated  by  a  harmonious  law  of  alternate  cleft  and 
crest,  which  can  be  studied  rightly  only  from  the  far-distant 
Jura. 

The  main  directions  of  this  vast  mountain  tendency 
might  always  be  shown  in  a  moderately  good  model  of  any 
given  district,  by  merely  colouring  all  slopes  of  ground 
inclined  at  a  greater  angle  than  thirty  degrees,  of  some 
darker  colour  than  the  rest.  No  slope  of  talus  can  maintain 
itself  at  a  higher  angle  than  this  (compare  Modern  Painters, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  818^) ;  and  therefore,  while  the  mathematical  laws 

^  [Ruskin's  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  VI.  p.  376.] 
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of  curvature  by  aqueous  denudation,  which  were  first  ascer- 
tained and  systematized  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,^  will  be  found 
assuredly  to  regulate  or  modify  the  disposition  of  masses 
reaching  no  steeper  angle,  the  cliffs  and  banks  which  exceed 
it,  brought  into  one  abstracted  group,  wiU  always  display 
the  action  of  the  wave  cleavage  on  the  body  of  the  yet 
resisting  rocks. 

88,  II,  The  Structural  cleavage. 

This  is  essentially  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  tl 
plates  of  mica  in  crystalline  rocks,   or — where  the  mica  u 
obscurely   formed,   or   replaced    by   other   minerals — by  tl 
sinuosities  of  their  quartz   veins.     Next  to  the  actual  bed^l 
ding,  it  is  the   most   important   element  of  form  in  mine 
masses    of    crag ;    but    in   its   influence   on    large   contoxi 
subordinate   always   to    the   two   next   following   orders 
cleavage, 

84,  III.  The  Asphodeline  cleavage; — the  detachraenM 
that  is  to  say,  of  curved  masses  of  crag  more  or  less  con* 
centric,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
transverse  to  the  structural  cleavage,  and  forms  rounded 
domes  and  bending  billows  of  smooth  contour,  on  the  flanks 
of  the  great  foliated  mountains,  which  look  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  worn  for  ages  under  some  river  of  colossal 
strength.  It  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  element 
of  mountain  form  in  granitic  and  metamorphic  districts. 

85.  IV.  The  Frontal  cleavage.  This  shows  itself  odiy 
on  the  steep  escarpments  of  sedimentary  rock,  when  the  cliff 
has  been  produced  in  all  probability  by  rending  elevatoiy 
force.  It  occurs  on  the  faces  of  nearly  all  the  great  preci- 
pices in  Savoy,  formed  of  Jura  limdstonei  and  has  been  in 
many  cases  mistaken  for  real  bedding.  I  hold  it  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  chances  attending  the  acquisition  of  Brant- 
wood,  that  I  have  within  three  hundred  yards  of  me,  as  I 

^  [See  his  paper  ^^  On  the  Action  and  Formation  of  Rivers^  Lakes,  and  Streams, 

with  Remarks  on  Denudation  and  the  Causes  of  the  Great  Changes  of  Climate  which 

^occurred   just   prior  to    the  Historical    Period,"   Geological  MaffOMine,  new  series, 

decade  iL,  vol.  li.  (1875),  pp.  433-473  (on  pp.  474-476  is  a  list  of  Tylor'a  acientiiie 

papers).    For  other  references  to  this  article,  see  above,  p.  zxv.,  and  below,  p.  366  n.] 
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write,  jutting  from  beneath  my  garden  wall,  a  piece  of  crag 
knit  out  of  the  Fumess  shales,  showing  frontal  cleavage  of 
tiie  most  definite  kind,  and  enabling  me  to  examine  the 
eonditions  of  it  as  perfectly  as  I  could  at  Bonneville  or 
Amiecy. 

86.  V.  The  Atomic  cleavage. 

This  is  the  mechuiical  fracture  of  the  rock  under  the 
hunmer,  indicating  the  mode  of  coherence  between  its  par- 
tides,  irrespectively  of  their  crystalline  arrangements.  The 
ooDchoidal  fractures  of  flint  and  calcite,  the  raggedly  vitreous 
fractures  of  quartz  and  corundum,  and  the  earthy  transverse 
fracture  of  day  slate,  come  under  this  general  head.  And 
supposing  it  proved  that  slaty  lamination  is  indeed  owing 
eitiier  to  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  mass  under  pressure, 
or  to  the  filling  of  vacant  pores  in  it  by  the  flattening  of 
particles,  such  a  formation  ought  to  be  considered,  logi- 
edly,  as  the  ultimate  degree  of  fineness  in  the  coherence 
of  crushed  substance;  and  not  properly  a  '' structure."  I 
diould  call  this,  therefore,  also  an  <' atomic"  cleavage. 

87*  The  more  or  less  rectilinear  divisions,  known  as 
•^joints,"  and  apparently  owing  merely  to  the  desiccation  or 
contraction  of  the  rock,  are  not  included  in  the  above  list 
of  cleavages,  which  is  limited  strictly  to  the  characters  of 
separation  induced  either  by  arrangements  of  the  crystalline 
elements,  or  by  violence  in  the  methods  of  rock  elevation 
or  sculpture. 

88.  If  my  life  is  spared,  and  my  purposes  hold,  the  second 
volume  of  Deucalion  will  contain  such  an  account  of  the 
hiUs  surrounding  me  in  this  district,  as  shall  be,  so  far  as 
it  is  carried,  trustworthy  down  to  the  minutest  details  in 
the  exposition  of  their  first  elements  of  mountain  form.^ 
And  I  am  even  fond  enough  to  hope  that  some  of  the 
youths  of  Oxford,  educated  in  its  now  established  schools  of 
Natiuul  History  and  Art,  may  so  securely  and  consistently 
follow  out  such  a  piece   of  home  study  by  the  delineation 

^  [This  purpose,  however^  was  not  fulfilled.] 
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of  the  greater  moimtaiiis  they  are  proud  to  dimb,  as  to 
redeem,  at  last,  the  ingenious  nineteenth  century  fiom  the 
reproach  of  having  fostered  a  mountaineering  ^ub,  wfaidi 
was  content  to  approve  itself  in  competitive  agilities,  without 
knowing  either  how  an  aiguille  stood,  or  how  a  glacier 
flowed;  and  a  G^logical  Society,  which  discoursed  with 
confidence  on  the  catastrq^ies  of  chaos,  and  the  processes 
of  creation,  without  being  able  to  tell  a  builder  how  a  slate 
split,  or  a  lapidary  how  a  pebble  was  coloured.^ 


[See  Um  riteenee  to  this  fumgB,  hOow,  p.  374.] 


APPENDIX 

I  began  Deucdlicn,  one  of  the  hopes  chiefly  ccmneeted  with  it  was 
tiMt  of  ffiving  some  aeooant  of  the  work  done  by  the  real  masters  and 
fiiftliers  of  Creology.  I  most  not  ooncliide  this  first  Yolume  without  making 
some  lefeience  (more  especially  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
tosdied  upon  in  its  last  chapter)  to  the  modest  life  and  intelligent  labour 
of  a  moat  true  pioneer  in  geological  science,  Jonathan  Otley.  Mr.  ClifUm 
Ward's  sketch  of  the  good  guide's  life,^  drawn  up  in  1877  for  the  Cumber- 
land Association  for  ^e  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Science,  supplies 
me  with  the  following  particulars  of  it,  deeply — as  it  seems  to  me — ^iii- 
stiQctiTe  and  impressive. 

He  was  bom  near  Ambleside,  at  Nook  House,  in  Loughrigg,  January 
19th,  1766.  His  father  was  a  basket-maker;  and  it  is  especially  interesting 
to  me,  in  connection  with  the  resolved  retention  of  Latin  as  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  education  in  the  system  I  am  arranging  for  St.  Grcorge's 
schools,'  to  find  that  the  Westmoreland  basket-maker  was  a  good  Latin 
schc^ar;  and  united  Oxford  and  Cambridge  discipline  for  his  son  with  one 
nobler  than  either,  by  making  him  study  Latin  and  mathematics,  while, 
tiU  he  was  twenty-five,  he  worked  as  his  father's  journeyman  at  his  father's 
handicraft.  "  He  also  cleaned  all  the  clocks  and  watches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  showed  himself  very  skilful  in  engraving  upon  copper-plates,  seals 
tnd  coin."  In  1791  he  moved  to  Keswick,  and  there  lived  sixty-five  years, 
sod  died,  ninety  years  old  and  upwards. 

I  find  no  notice  in  Mr.  Ward's  paper  of  the  death  of  the  father,  to 
whose  good  sense  and  firmness  the  boy  owed  so  much.  There  was  yet  a 
more  woful  reason  for  his  leaving  his  birthplace.  He  was  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  named  Anne  Youdale,  and  had  engraved  their  names  to- 
gether on  a  silver  coin.  But  the  village  blacksmith,  Mr.  Bowness,  was 
also  a  suitor  for  the  maiden's  hand ;  and  some  years  after,  Jonathan's  niece, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  asking  him  how  it  was  that  his  name  and  Anne  Youdale's  were 
engraved  together  on  the  same  coin,  he  replied,  ''Oh,  the  blacksmith  beat 
me."  *     He  never  married,  but  took  to  mineralogy,  watchmaking,  and  other 

*  I  doubt  the  orthography  of  the  fickle  maid's  name,  bat  all  authority  of  anti- 
quaries  obliges  me  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  valley.  I  do  so,  however, 
still  under  protest — as  if  I  were  compelled  to  write  Lord  Lonsdale,  "Lownsdale," 
or  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  ''Twaddle,"  or  the  victorious  blacksmith,  "Beaunets." 
The  latter's  fitmily  still  retain  the  forge  by  Elter  Water — an  entirely  distinct  branch, 
I  am  told,  from  oar  blacksmiths  of  the  Dale  :  see  above,  pp.  251,  262. 

*  [See  "Jonathan  Otley,  the  Geologist  and  Guide,"  by  J.  Clifton  Ward,  at 
pp.  125-169  of  Part  II.,  1876-1877,  of  TraruactUms  of  the  Cumberland  Atwciation  far 
tie  Advancement  qf  Literature  and  Science,     Otley  died  in  1857,  aged  ninety.] 

*  [See  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  8,  §  10.] 
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consolatoiy  pursuits^  with  mountain  r^iinbltng — alike  discursive  aad  attentive. 
Let  me  not  omit  what  thanlca  for  friendly  help  and  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  earnest  youth  may  be  due  to  another  honest  Cumberland  soul, — Mr, 
Crosthwaitc.^  Otley  w&s  standing  one  day  (before  he  removed  to  Keswick) 
outside  the  Crosthwaite  Museum/  when  he  was  accosted  by  its  founder, 
and  asked  if  he  would  sell  a  curious  stick  be  held  in  his  hand.  Otley 
aaked  a  shilling  for  it,  the  proprietor  of  the  Museum  stipulating  to  show 
hlra  the  collection  over  the  bargain*  From  this  time  congenial  tastes  drew 
the  two  together  as  finn  and  staunch  friends. 

H«  lived  all  his  life  at  Keswick,  in  loflgings, — recognized  as  "  Jonathan 
Otley* s,  up  the  steps,'' — ^paying  from  five  shillings  a  week  at  first,  to  ten, 
in  uttermost  luicury;  and  being  able  to  give  account  of  his  keep  to  a 
guinea,  up  to  October  18,  1852, — namely^  board  and  lodging  for  sixtv-one 
years  and  one  week^  jCl8S5;  rent  of  room  extra,  fifty-six  years,  Xl64,  lQs.« 
Total  keep  and  roof  overhead,  for  the  sixty  usefullest  of  his  ninety  years, 
£umf  lOa. 

Thus  housed  and  fed,  he  became  the  friend,  and  often  the  teacher,  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  his  dayj — Dr.  Dal  ton  the  chemist.  Dr.  Henry 
the  chemist,  Mn  Farey  the  engineer.  Airy  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Professor 
Phillips  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Sedgwick  of  Cambridge.  He  was  the 
first  accurate  deseriber  and  accurate  map-maker  of  the  Lake  District ;  the 
founder  of  the  geological  divisions  of  its  rocksj — which  were  accepted  from 
him  by  Sedgwick,  and  are  now  finally  confirmed  j — and  the  first  who  clearly 
defined  the  separation  between  bedding,  cleavage,  and  joint  in  rock, — 
hence  my  enforced  notice  of  him  in  this  place.  Mr*  Ward's  memoir  gives 
examples  of  his  correspondence  with  the  men  of  science  above  named; 
both  Phillips  and  Sedgwick  referring  always  to  him  in  any  <juestion  touch- 
ing Cumberland  rocks,  and  becoming  gradually  his  sincere  and  affectionate 
6iends«     Sedgwick  sate  by  his  death -bed. 

1  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  his  letters,  and  to  avail  myself 
of  his  work.^  But  that  work  was  chiefiy  crowned  in  the  example  he  lefl 
— not  of  what  is  vulgarly  praised  as  self 'help  (for  every  noble  spirit's  watch « 
word  is  "God  us  ayde") — but  of  the  rarest  of  moral  virtues,  g^lf-poues* 
siofk     "In  your  patience,  possess  ye  your  souls.''* 

I  should  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  worthiness  both  of  the 
tenure  and  the  treasure,  but  for  the  bitterness  of  my  conviction  that  the 
nige  of  modem  vanity  must  destroy,  in  our  scientific  schoolmen,  alike  the 
casket,  and  the  possession. 

*  In  that  same  museum,  my  firtt  collection  of  minerals — fifty  specimens — total 
price,  if  I  remember  rightly,  five  shillings — was  bought  for  me,  by  my  fiiUier, 
of  Mr.  Crosthwaite.  No  subsequent  possession  has  had  to  much  influence  on  my 
li^  I  studied  Turner  at  his  own  gallery,  and  in  Mr.  Windus's  portfolios;'  but 
the  little  yellow  bit  of  ^'copoer  ore  from  Coniston,"  and  the  '^Gamete"  (I  ncTer 
could  see  more  than  one  I)  from  Borrowdale,  were  the  beginning  of  science  to  me 
which  nerer  could  hare  been  otherwise  acquired. 

*  rSee  Vol.  II.  p.  296  n.] 

'  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

*  [Luke  xxi.  19.1 

«  [See  Vol  III.  p.  235.] 
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CHAPTER    I 

LIVING  WAVES  1 

1.  The  opening  of  the  second  volume  of  Deucalion  with  a 
lecture  on  Serpents'  may  seem  at  first  a  curiously  serpen- 
tine mode  of  advance  towards  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise 
that  the  said  volimie  should  contain  an  accoimt  of  the  hills 
surrounding  me  at  Coniston  (above,  vol.  i.,  p.  291,  §  88). 

^  fTo   this   chapter,    as   originally    published^    the    following   '' Advice"    was 
piwbnd  r— - 

"Photographs  from  the  diagrams  used  in  illustration  of  this  lecture 

are   in   preparation :   and   may    be   ordered   of  Mr.    Ward,  2,  Church 

Terracejr  Richmond.    The  two  plates  now  riyen  with  it  were  engraved  for 

iUostration  of  beak-structure  in  '  Love's  Meinie ' ;  but  may  be  of  some 

present  use  here :  and  are  better  printed  than  lying  by  to  ruit." 

Six  sheets  of  photographs  for  binding  up   with  Deucalion  were  issued.     Two  of 

these  gave  the  snakes  here  shown  on  rlate  XYIII.  ;  a  third,  those  on  Plate  XIX.  ; 

a  fourth,  the  heads  of  duck  and  crocodiles  on  Plate  XVII. ;  a  fifth  contained  what 

sie  here  Figures  38  and  39;  a  sirth,  what  are  here  Figures  40  and  41.    The  "two 

plates"  in  iflustration  of  beak-structure  are  now  Plates  Vll.  and  VIII.  in  Vol.  XXV.J 

*  [The  lecture  was  first  delivered  on  March  VJ,  1880,  and  repeated  on  March  23 

(see  above,  p.  90).    The  reports  in  the  Time$  and  Daily  News  here  collated  contain 

the  following  introductory  remarks : — 

"  Yesterday  evening  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution  was  densely 
crowded  with  members  and  visitors  assembled  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  J.  Ruskin  entitled  'A  Caution  to  Snakes.'  Dr.  Warren  De  la  Rue, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Institution,  was  in  the  chair.  Alluding  to  the 
fact  that  Professor  Huxley  had  opened  the  lectures  for  the  season  in  that 
theatre  with  one  on  Snakes,  Mr.  Ruskin  said  he  trusted  the  seeming 
antagonism  between  himself  and  that  distinguished  man,  to  whose  genius 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  he  paid  a  high  tribute  of  respect,  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  subject  was  appropriate  to  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
He  had  intended  to  invoke  the  grace  and  protection  of  the  Saint,  but 
would  not  do  so  for  want  of  time.  All  he  would  say  in  this  conjuncture 
of  politics  was  that  whatever  was  good  for  England  was  good  for  Ireland, 
ana  whatever  was  bad  for  Ireland  was  bad  for  England ;  and  nothing 
would  go  thoroughly  well  in  either  country  until  everybody  who  had  got 
a  house  and  land  lived  in  the  one  and  stayed  on  the  other."] 
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But  I  am  obliged  now  in  all  things  to  follow  in  great 
the  leadings  of  circumstance:  and  although  it  was  only  the 
fortuitous  hearing  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  Huxley  *  whi< 
induced  me  to  take  up  at  present  the  materials  I  had  b 
me  respecting  snake  motion,  I  believe  my  readers  will  find 
their  study  of  undulatory  forces  dealt  through  the  shattered 
vertebrae  of  rocks,  very  materially  enlivened,  if  not  aided, 
by  first  observing  the  transitions  of  it  through  the  adjusted 
vertebrae  of  the  serpent,  I  would  rather  indeed  have  made 
this  the  matter  of  a  detached  essay,  but  my  distinct  books 
are  far  too  numerous  already ;  and,  if  I  could  only  com- 
plete them  to  my  mind^  would  in  the  end  rather  se« 
all  of  them  fitted  into  one  colubrine  chain  of  consistent 
strength,  than  allowed  to  stand  in  any  broken  or  divi 
relations. 

There  are,  however,  no  indications  in  the  text  of  tin 
lecture  itself  of  its  possible  use  in  my  geological  work.  It 
was  written  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  could,  for  its  own 
immediate  purpose :  and  is  given  here,  as  it  was  delivered, 
with  only  the  insertion  of  the  passages  I  was  forced  to 
omit  for  want  of  time, 

2,  The  lecture,  as  it  stands,  was,  as  I  have  just  said, 
thrown  together  out  of  the  materials  I  had  by  me ;  most 
of  them  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  vnth  the  help  of  such 
books  as  I  chanced  to  possess, — chiefly,  the  last  French 
edition  of  Cuvier,  —  Dr.  Russell's  Indian  Serpents^ — and 
Bell's  British  Reptiles}  Not  until  after  the  delivery  of  the 
lecture  for  the  second  time,  was  I  aware  of  the  splendid 
work  done  recently  by  Dr.  Giinther,  nor  had  I  ever  seen 
drawings  of  serpents  for  a  moment  comparable,  both  in 
action  and  in  detail  of  scale,  to  those  by  Mr.  Ford  which 

^  [Huxle/i  lecture  on  Snakes  was  delivered  at  the  London  InatitatkMi  on 
December  1^  1879.  It  was  not  published ;  a  short  notice  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
jHtmet,  December  2^  1879.  Ruikin  indicates  the  greneral  thesis  of  the  lecture,  below, 
p.  3480 

>  riiie  volume  ''Les  Reptiles"  in  Cuvier's  Le  Regne  Animal  (for  tha  English 
trmnslktion,  see  p.  317).  HUtory  of  British  Reptiles,  by  Thomas  Bell,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  King's  College,  London,  1839  (2nd  edition  1849).  For  Russell's  Indian 
Serpents,  see  p.  321  n.] 
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illustrate  Dr.  Gttnther's  descriptions;  or,  in  colour,  and  re- 
finement of  occasional  action,  to  those  given  in  Dr.  Fayrer's 
TkamUophidia  of  India}  The  reader  must  therefore  under- 
stand that  anytibing  generally  said,  in  the  following  lecture, 
of  modem  scientific  shortcoming,  or  error,  is  not  to  be 
onderstood  as  appl3ring  to  any  publication  by  either  of 
two  authors,  who  have,  I  beUeve,  been  the  first  natu- 
to  adopt  the  artistically  and  mathematically  sound 
method  of  ddineation  by  plan  and  profile;  and  the  first 
to  tepnaeat  serpent  action  in  true  lines,  whether  of  actual 
earre,  or  induced  perspective. 

What  follows,  then,  is  the  text  of  what  I  read,  or,  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  spoke,  at  the  London  Institution. 

8.  In  all  my  lectures  on  Natural  History  at  Oxford'  I 
Tirtoally  divided  my  subject  always  into  three  parts,  and 
asked  my  pupils,  first,  to  consider  what  had  been  beauti- 
fiiUy  thought  about  the  creature ;  secondly,  what  was  accu- 
nAely  known  of  it;  thirdly,  what  was  to  be  wisely  asked 
about  it. 

First,  you  observe,  what  was,  or  had  been,  beautifully 
thought  about  it ;  the  efiect  of  the  creature,  that  is  to  say, 
during  past  ages,  on  the  greatest  human  minds.  This,  it 
is  especially  the  business  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  to 
know.  It  is  a  king's  business,  for  instance,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  legend  of  the  basilisk,  the  King  of  Ser- 
pents, who  killed  with  a  look,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
himself  become  like  a  basilisk.  But  that  kind  of  knowledge 
would  be  of  small  use  to  a  viper-catcher. 

Then  the  second  part  of  the  animal's  history  is — what 
is  truly  known  of  it,  which  one  usually  finds  to  be  ex- 
tremely little. 

And  the  third  part  of  its  history  will  be — what  remains 

^  [7^  Thanaiaphidia  qf  India,  being  a  Description  of  the  Venomoue  Snakes  of  the 
Indian  Pienifuula,  with  an  Account  of  the  Influence  of  their  Poison  upon  Life,  by 
J.  Fayrer,  C.S.I.,  M.D.  (2nd  edition  1874).  The  illustrations  were  executed  by 
•tudenti  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta.  The  Reptiles  of  British  India,  by  Albert 
C.  L  G.  GQnther,  published  for  the  Ray  Society,  1864  (Plates  by  G.  H.  Ford).] 

i  [See  Eagk^s  Nest,  §  180  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  245) ;  and  Love's  Meinie,  §  35  (Vol.  XXV. 
p.  40).] 
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to  be  asked  about  it — what  it  now  behoves  us,  or  will  be 
profitable  to  us,  to  discover. 

4.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  weight  off  your  minds  to  be 
assured  that  I  shall  waive  to-night  the  first  part  of  the 
subject  altogether; — except  so  far  as  thoughts  of  it  may 
be  suggested  to  you  by  Mr,  Severn's  beautiful  introductory 
diagram/  and  by  the  references  I  have  to  make  to  it/ 
though  shown  for  the  sake  of  the  ivy,  not  the  Eve, — its 
subject  being  already  explained  in  my  Florentine  Guide  to 
the  Shepherd's  Tower.  But  I  wiU  venture  to  detain  you  s 
few  moments  while  1  point  out  how,  in  one  great  depart- 
ment of  modem  science,  past  traditions  may  be  used  to 
facilitatej  where  at  present  they  do  but  encumber,  even 
the  materiaUstic  teaching  of  our  own  day. 

5.  When  I  was  furnishing  Brantwood,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  indulged  myself  with  two  bran-new  globes,  brought  up 
to  all  the  modern  fine  discoveries.  I  find,  however,  that 
there's  so  much  in  them  that  I  can  see  nothing.  The 
names  are  too  many  on  the  earth  >  and  the  stars  too  crowded 
in  the  heaven.  And  I  am  going  to  have  made  for  my 
Coniston  parish  school  a  series  of  drawings  in  dark  blue, 
with  golden  stars,  of  one  constellation  at  a  time,  such  as 
my  diagram  No.  2^  with  no  names  wTitten  to  the  stars  at 
aU.  For  if  the  children  don't  know  their  names  without 
print  on  their  diagram,  they  won't  know  them  without 
print  on  the  sky.  Then  there  must  be  a  school-manual  of 
the  constellations,  which  will  have  the  legend  of  each  told 
as  simply  as  a  fairy  tale;  and  the  names  of  the  chief  stars 
given  on  a  map  of  them,  corresponding  to  the  blue  diagram, 
— both  of  course  drawn  as  the  stars  are  placed  in  the  sky; 

*  The  Creation  of  Eve,  bas-relief  from  the  tower  of  Giotto.  The  photo- 
graph may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ward. 

^  [Ko.  1  in  the  printed  list  which  was  distributed  at  the  lecture:  tee  below, 
p.  aao.  The  bas-relief  is  shown  on  Plate  43  of  Vol.  XXIV.  For  the  explanatton, 
see  Mominaf  in  Florence,  §  190  (ibid,,  pp.  421-422).] 

*  [See  Ko.  2  in  the  pnnted  list,  below,  p.  ddO.J 
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or  as  they  woald  be  seen  oa  a  ecncaye  celestial  globe,  from 
the  centie  of  it  The  having  to  look  down  on  the  stars 
ftom  olitside  of  them  is  a  difScult  position  (or  children  to 
comprehend^  and  not  a  very  scientific  one,  even  when  com- 
pcdiended. 

a.  But  to  do  all  this  rightly,  I  must  have  better 
outlines  than  those  at  present  extant.  The  red  diagram, 
Na  8,^  which  has  I  hope 
a  little  amused  you,  more 
than  frightened,  is  an  en- 
largement of  the  outline 
given  on  my  new  celestial 
globe,  to  the  head  of  the 
constellation  Draco.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  is  as 
false  to  nature  as  it  is 
foolish  in  art;  and  I  want 
you  to  compare  it  with  the 
uppermost  snake  head  in 
Na  V  because  the  two 
together  will  show  you  in  a  moment  wlttt  loi^  chaptcn  of 
Modem  Painters  were  written  to  explain, — ^how  tiie  real 
faculty  of  imagination  is  always  true,  and  goes  straight  to 
its  mark:*  but  people  with  no  imagination  are  always  false, 
and  blunder  or  drivel  about  their  mark.  That  red  head  was 
drawn  by  a  man  who  didn't  know  a  snake  from  a  sausage, 
and  had  no  more  imagination  in  him  than  the  chopped 
pork  of  which  it  is  made.  Of  course  he  didn't  know  that, 
and  with  a  scrabble  of  lines  this  way  and  the  other,  gets 
together  what  he  thinks  an  invention — a  knot  of  gratuitous 
lies,  which  you  contentedly  see  portrayed  as  an  instrimient 
of  your  children's  daily  education.  While — ^two  thousand 
and    more    years    ago  —  the    people   who    had    imagination 

^  rSee,  tigAin,  the  printed  list^  below,  p.  330.] 

'  [The  Hydra  of  Lema :  tee  list,  below,  p.  3*30.  A  similar  design  on  a  coin  of 
Phnstus  may  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  electrotypes  at  the  British  Museom, 
II.  B.  38.1 

»  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  250.] 
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enough  to  believe  in  Gods*  saw  also  faithfully  what  was 
to  be  seen  in  snakes ;  and  the  Greek  workman  gives, 
as  you  see  in  this  enlargement  of  the  silver  drachma  of 
Phfiestus,  with  a  group  of  some  six  or  seven  sharp  incisions, 
the  half-dead  and  yet  dreadful  eye,  the  flat  brow,  the 
yawning  jaw,  and  the  forked  tongue,  which  are  an  abstract 

of  the  serpent  tribe  for  ever 
and  ever. 

And  I  certify  you  that  all 
the  exliibitions  they  could 
see  in  all  London  would 
not  teach  your  children  so 
much  of  fio^  as  a  celestial 
globe  in  the  nursery,  de- 
signed with  the  force  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  Greek 
vase* 

7*  Now,  I  have  done  alike 
^vith  myths  and  traditions;* 
and  perhaps  I  had  better 
forewarn  you,  in  order,  what 
I  am  next  coming  to.  For, 
after  my  first  delivery  of 
this  lecture,  one  of  my  most 
attentive  hearers,  and  best  accustomed  pupils,  told  me  that 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  painfully  unconnected, — ^with  much 
resultant  difficulty  to  the  hearer  in  following  its  intention. 
This  is  partly  inevitable  when  one  endeavours  to  get  over 
a  great  deal  of  ground  in  an  hour;  and  indeed  I  have 
been  obliged,  as  I  fastened  the  leaves  together,  to  cut  out 
sundry  sentences  of  adaptation  or  transition — ^and  run  my 
bits  of  train  all  into  one,  without  buffers.  But  the  actual 
divisions  of  what  I  have  to  say  are  clearly  jointed  for  all 
that ;  and  if  you  like  to  jot  them  down  from  the  leaf  I 


r%g,  9v 


^  [Other  refereDcet  to  the  snake  in  art  and  mythology  will  he  found  in  VoL  VII. 
p.  184;  VoL  XI.  p.  106;  VoL  XIX.  pp.  363-307.] 
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lutve  put  here  at  my  side  fbr  my  own  guidanoe,  these  are 
the  heads  of  them:^— 

I.  Introducstkm — Imaginary  Serpents^  §§  8-6. 
II.  The  Namesi  of  Serpents^  §§  8-15. 

III.  The  Classification  of  Serpents,  §§  16-82. 

IV.  The  Patterns  of  Serpents,  §§  88-^4. 
V.  The  Motion  of  Serpents,  §§  85-89. 

VI.  The  Poison  of  Serpents,  §§  40-47. 
VII.  Caution,  concerning  their  Poison,  §§  48-51. 
VIII.  The  Wisdom  of  Serpents,  §§  52-58. 
IX.  Caution,  concerning  their  Wisdom,  §§  54-56. 

It  b  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  sixteenthly,  seventeenthly, 
and  to  conclude,  of  the  Duke's  chaplain,  to  Major  Dalgetty ; ' 
but  you  see  we  have  no  time  to  round  the  comers,  and 
must  get  through  our  work  as  straightly  as  we  may. 

We  have  got  done  already  with  our  first  article,  and 
begin  now  with  the  names  of  serpents;  of  which  those 
used  in  the  great  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  are  all 
significant,  and  therefore  instractive,  in  the  highest  degreed 

8.  (L)  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  Greek  **  optus," 
fiN>m  which  you  know  the  whole  race  are  called,  by  scientific 
people,  ophidia.  It  means  the  thing  that  sees  all  round; 
and  Milton  is  thinking  of  it  when  he  makes  the  serpent, 
looking  to  see  if  Eve  be  assailable,  say  of  himself,  ^'Her 
husband,  ybr  /  view  far  rounds  not  near."^  Satan  says  that, 
mind  you,  in  the  person  of  the  Serpent,  to  whose  faculties, 
in  its  form,  he  has  reduced  himself.  As  an  angel,  he  would 
have  known  whether  Adam  was  near  or  not :  in  the  serpent, 
he  has  to  look  and  see.  This,  mind  you  further,  however, 
is  Miltonic  fancy,  not  Mosaic  theology; — it  is  a  poet  and 
a  scholar  who  speaks  here, — by  no  means  a  prophet. 


'  [The  nambered  sections^  dealing  with  the  several  subjects^  are  here  added.] 
'  [See  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose,  ch.  vi.] 

'  [See^  again^  the  printed  list^  which  was  diitribotod  at  the  lecture,  below, 
p.  332.] 

*  \Paradi9e  Lost,  ix.  482.] 
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9,  Practically,  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  a  snake 
could  see  far  round,  o\it  of  the  slit  in  his  eye,  which   is 
drawn  large  for  you  in  my  diagram^  of  the  rattlesnake;* 
but  either  he  or  the  puff-adder,  I  have  observed,  seem  to 
see  with   the   backs  of  their  heads  as   well  as   the   fronts, 
whenever  I  am  drawing  them.     You  will  find  the  question 
entered   into   at   some   length   in   my  sixth   lecture    in   thefl 
Eagle's  Nest;^  and  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  parti^ 
culars  of  which  I  might  have  given  you  assurance  to-night^V 
in  my  scientific   books;    but   though   I   found  pages   upon 
pages  of  description  of  the  scales  and  wrinkles  about  snakes^JH 
eyes,   I   could   come  at  no   account  whatever   of  the   pro-^ 
bable    range    or    distinctness    in   the    sight    of  them ;    and 
though  extreme  pains  had  been  taken  to  exhibit,  in  sundry 
delicate   engravings,    their  lachrj^matory   glands    and   duct^H 
I    could   neither    discover    the    occasions    on    which    rattle-" 
snakes  wept,  nor  under  what  consolations  they  dried  their 
eyes.  ^ 

10.  Next  (ii.)  for  the  word  dracon,  or  dragon*  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  a  dragon  as  a  winged  and  clawed 
creature ;  but  the  real  Greek  dragon,  Cadmus's  or  Jason^s, 
was  simply  a  serpent,  only  a  serpent  of  more  determined 
vigilance  than  the  ophis,  and  guardian  therefore  of  fruit, 
fountain^  or  fleece.  In  that  sense  of  guardianship,  not  as 
a  protector,  but  as  a  sentinel,  the  name  is  to  be  remem- 
bered as  well  fitted  for  the  great  Greek  lawgiver. 

The  dragon  of  Christian  legend  is  more  definitely  malig- 
nant, and  no  less  vigilant.  You  will  find  in  Mr.  Anderson's 
supplement  to  my  St.  Mark's  Rest,  "  The  Place  of  Dragons/' 
a  perfect  analysis  of  the  translation  of  classic  into  Christian 
tradition  in  this  respect." 


*  See  the  careful  drawing  of  the  eye  of  Daboia  Ruasellii,  ThanatofMdia, 
p.  14  n. 


No.  7  in  the  list  of  diagrams :  see 
See  Eaglets  Nest,  §§  101  «ea..  and 
See  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  370  ^e^.] 


below^  p.  831.1 

»8peciaUy  §  109  (Vol.  XXIL  p.  200).] 
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11.  (ill)  Anguis.  The  stno^iliDg  thing,  passing  into  the 
French  '^angoisse**  and  English  '*  anguish '^i'  but  we  have 
never  taken  this  Latin  word  for  oar  serpents,  because  we 
have  none  of  the  stranglhig  or  constrictor  kind  in  Europe. 
It  is  always  used  in  Latin  for  the  most  terrible  forms  of 
snake,  and  has  been,  with  peculiar  infelicity,  given  by 
scientific  people  to  the  most  innocent,  and  especially  to 
those  which  cant  strangle  anything.  The  ''Anguis  fragilis" 
breaks  like  a  tobacco-pipe;  but  imagine  how  disconcerting 
such  an  accident  would  be  to  a  constrictor! 

12.  (iv.)  Coluber,  passing  into  the  French  '*  couleuvre,** 
a  grandly  expressive  word.  The  derivation  of  the  Latin 
one  is  uncertain/  but  it  will  be  wise  and  convenient  to  re- 
serve it  for  the  expression  of  coiling.  Our  word  **  coil,"  as 
the  French  ''cueiUir/'  is  from  the  Latin  **  colligere,**  to 
collect;  and  we  shall  presently  see*  that  the  way  in  which 
a  snake  ''collects''  itself  is  no  less  characteristic  than  the 
way  in  which  it  difiUses  itself. 

18.  (v.)  Serpens.  The  winding  thing.  This  is  the  great 
word  which  expresses  the  progressive  action  of  a  snake,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  other  animals ;  or,  so  fiir  as  modifying 
the  motion  of  others,  making  them  in  that  degree  serpents 
also,  as  the  elongated  species  of  fish  and  lizard.  It  is  the 
principal  object  of  my  lecture  this  evening  to  lay  before  you 
the  law  of  this  action,  although  the  interest  attaching  to 
other  parts  of  my  subject  has  tempted  me  to  enlarge  on 
them  so  as  to  give  them  undue  prominence. 

14.  (vi.)  Adder.  This  Saxon  word,  the  same  as  nieder 
or  nether,  "the  grovelling  thing,"  was  at  first  general  for 
all  serpents,  as  an  epithet  of  degradation,  "the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ears."'  Afterwards  it  became  provincial, 
and  has  never  been  accepted  as  a  term  of  science.  In  the 
most  scholarly  late  English  it  is  nearly  a  synonym  with 
"  viper,"  but  that  word,  said  to  be  a  contraction  for  vivipara, 

^  [According  to  some  etymologists,  the  word  is  akin  to  ''celer."] 
«  [See  below,  §  37,  p.  318.] 
'  [Psalms  Iviii.  4.] 
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bringing  forth  the  young  alive,  is  especially  used  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  Pharisees,  who  compass  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  one  proselyte.^  The  Greek  word  used  in  the 
same  place,  echidna,  is  of  douhtful  origin,  but  always  ex- 
presses treachery  joined  with  malice, 

15.  (vii-)  Snake,  German,  **  sehlange,"  the  crawling  thing; 
and  witli  some  involved  idea  of  sUminess,  as  m  a  snaiL  Of 
late  it  has  become  partly  habitual,  in  ordinary  English,  to 
use  it  for  innocent  species  of  serpents,  as  opposed  to  veno- 
mous ;  but  it  is  the  strongest  and  best  general  term  for  the 
entire  race ;  which  race,  in  order  to  define  clearly,  I  must 
now  enter  into  some  particulars  respecting  classificatioQ^ 
which  I  find  little  announced  in  scientiiic  books* 

16.  And  here  I  enter  on  the  third  division  of  my  lecture^ 
which  must  be  a  disproportionately  long  one,  because  it  in* 
volves  the  statement  of  matters  important  in  a  far  wider 
scope  than  any  others  I  have  to  dwell  on  this  evening. 
For  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  young  persons,  nor 
for  many  old  ones,  to  know,  even  if  they  can  know,  anything 
about  the  origin  or  development  of  species,  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  they  should  know  what  a  species  is^  and 
much  more  what  a  genus  or  {a  better  word)  gens^  a  race, 
of  animals  is.* 

17.  A  gens,  race,  or  kinship,  of  animals,  means,  in  the 
truth  of  it,  a  group  which  can  do  some  special  thing  noUy 
and  well.  And  there  are  always  varieties  of  the  race  whidi 
do  it  in  different  styles, — an  eagle  flies  in  one  style,  a  wind- 
hover in  another,  but  both  gloriously, — they  are  '' Gentiles " 
-gentlemen  creatures,  well  born  and  bred.  So  a  trout 
belongs  to  the  true  race,  or  gens,  of  fish:  he  can  swim 
perfectly;  so  can  a  dolphin,  so  can  a  mackerel:  they  swim 
in  different  styles  indeed,  but  they  belong  to  the  true  kin* 
ship  of  swimming  creatures. 

18.  Now  between  the  gentes,  or  races,  and  between  the 

1  [Matthew  xziii.  15,  33.] 

*  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  164  (note  of  1883)^  where  Ruskin  refers  to  the  definitioDt 
here  given.] 
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species^  or  fieunilies,  there  are  invariably  links^^moilgrel  crea- 
tures, neither  erne  thing  nor  another»-^^-4Hit  chtmsy,  blunder^ 
ing,  hobbling,  misshapen  things.  You  are  always  thankfiil 
when  you  see  one  that  you  are  not  U.  They  are,  according 
to  old  philosophy,  in  no  process  at  development  up  or  dtf#n, 
but  are  necessary,  though  much  pitiable,  whek^  they  ate. 
Thus  between  the  eagle  and  the  trout,  the  mongrel  at 
needfid  link  is  the  penguin.  Well,  if  ever  you  saw  an  eagte 
or  a  windhover  flying,^  I  am  sure  you  must  have  sometimes 
wished  to  be  a  win&over;  and  if  ever  you  saw  a  trout  at 
a  dolphin  swimming,  I  am  sure,  if  it  was  a  hot  day»  you 
wish^  you  could  be  a  trout  But  did  ever  anybody  wish 
to  be  a  penguin? 

So,  again,  a  swallow  is  a  perfect  creature  of  a  true  gens ; 
and  a  fidd-mouse  is  a  perfect  creature  of  a  true  gens;  and 
between  the  two  you  have  an  accurate  mongrel — ^the  bat 
Well,  surely  some  of  you  have  wished,  as  you  saw  thetn 
glancing  and  dipping  over  lake  or  stream,  tiiat  ymx  ciMld 
for  half-an-hour  be  a  swallow:  there  have  been  humble 
times  with  myself  ^en  I  could  have  envied  a  field-mouse. 
But  did  ever  anybody  wish  to  be  a  bat? 

19.  And  don't  suppose  that  you  can  invert  the  places  of 
the  creatures,  and  make  the  gentleman  of  the  penguin,  and 
the  mongrel  of  the  windhover, — ^the  gentleman  of  the  bat, 
and  mongrel  of  the  swallow.  All  these  living  forms,  and 
the  laws  that  rule  them,  are  parables,  when  once  you  isan 
read;  but  you  can  only  read  them  through  love,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty;  and  some  day  I  hope  to  plead  with  you 
a  Kttle,  of  the  value  of  that  sense,  and  the  way  you  have 
been  lately  losing  it.*  But  as  things  are,  often  the  best  way 
of  explaining  the  nature  of  any  one  creature  is  to  point  out 
the  other  creatures  with  whom  it  is  connected,  through 
some  intermediate  form  of  degradation.  There  are  almost 
always  two  or  three,  or  more,  connected  gentes,  and  between 

^  [For  a  description  of  a  windhoTer  flyingt  see  a  passage  from  Ruskin't  diary 
given  in  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  rxix.] 

'  [^Raskin  touched  partly  on  this  subject  in  his  lectures  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion in  1884 :  see  The  SUmti-Cloud  qf  the  Kineteenth  Ckntuvy,  §  24.] 
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each,  some  peculiar  manner  of  decline  and  of  reascent 
Thus,  you  heard  Professor  Huxley  explain  to  you  that  the 
true  snakes  were  connected  with  the  lizards  through  hdplai 
snakes,  that  break  like  withered  branches;  and  sighttm 
lizards,  that  have  no  need  for  eyes  or  legs.  But  there  are 
three  other  great  races  of  life,  with  which  snakes  are  con- 
nected in  other  and  in  yet  more  marvellous  ways.  And  I 
do  not  doubt  being  able  to  show  you,  this  aftenuxm,  the 
four  quarters,  or,  as  astrologers  would  say,  the  four  houses, 
of  the  horizon  of  serpent  development,  in  the  modem  view, 
or  serpent  relation,  in  the  ancient  one.  In  the  first  quartet; 
or  house,  of  his  nativity,  a  serpent  is,  as  Professor  Huxl^ 
showed  you,  a  lizard  that  has  dropped  his  l^p  off.  But  in 
the  second  quarter,  or  house,  of  his  nativity,  I  shall  show 
you  that  he  is  also  a  duck  that  has  dropped  her  wings  oft 
In  the  third  quarter,  I  shall  show  you  that  he  is  a  fish  that 
has  dropped  his  fins  off.  And  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
ascent,  or  descent,  whichever  you  esteem  it,  that  a  seipent 
is  a  honeysuckle,  with  a  head  put  on. 

20.  The  lacertine  relations  having  been  explained  to  yoa 
in  the  preceding  lecture  by  Professor  Huxley,  I  b^^in  this 
evening  with  the  Duck.  I  might  more  easily,  and  yet  mott 
surprisingly,  begin  with  the  Dove ;  but  for  time-saving  must 
leave  your  own  imaginations  to  trace  the  transition,  easy  as 
you  may  think  it,  j&om  the  coo  to  the  quack,  and  from  the 
walk  to  the  waddle.  Yet  that  is  very  nearly  one-half  the 
journey.  The  bird  is  essentially  a  singing  creature,  as  a 
serpent  is  a  mute  one;  the  bird  is  essentially  a  creature 
singing  for  love,  as  a  puff-adder  is  one  puffing  for  anger; 
and  in  the  descent  from  the  sound  which  fills  that  verse 
of  Solomon's  Song,  ''The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land,"^ 
to  the  recollection  of  the  last  flock  of  ducks  which  you 
saw  disturbed  in  a  ditch,  expressing  their  dissatisfaction 
in  that  peculiar  monosyllable  which  fi'om  its  senselessness 

^  [Song  of  Solomon  ii.  2.] 
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has  become  the  English  expression  fbr  Ibolish  talk,*  you 
have  actually  got  down  hatf-way;  and  in  the  next  flock 
of  geese  whom  you  discompose,  might  imagine  at  firat 
you  had  got  the  ii4iole  way,  from  the  laik's  song  to  the 
serpents  luss. 

21.  But  observe,  there  is  a  variety  of  instrumentation  in 
hisses.  Most  people  fimey  the  goose,  the  snake,  and  we 
ourselves,  are  alike  in  the  manner  of  that  peculiar  expcesAoa 
of  opinion.  But  not  at  alL  Our  own  hiss,  whether  the 
useful  and  practical  ostler's  in  rubbing  down  his  horse^  or 
that  (Hunipotent  one  which,  please,  do  not  try  on  me  just 
nowl — are  poroduced  by  the  pressure  of  our  soft  round 
tongues  against  our  teetih  But  neither  the  goose  nor  snake 
can  hiss  that  way,  for  a  goose  has  got  no  teeth,  toobpeak 
of,  and  a  serpent  no  tongue,  to  speak  of  The  sounds  which 
imitates  so  closely  our  lingual  hiss  is  with  tiiem  only  a 
vicious  and  vindictive  sigh, — the  general  diifgust  which  the 
creature  feels  at  the  sig^t  of  us  expressed  in  a  gasp..^  Why 
do  you  suppose  the  puff-adder  is  called  pufity?t  Simply 
because  he  swells  himself  up  to  hiss,  just  as  Sir  Gkngius 
Midas  mig^t  do  to  scold  his  footmen,  and  then  actually 
and  literally  ''expires''  with  rage,  sending  all  the  air  in  his 
body  out  at  you  in  a  hiss.  In  a  quieter  way,  the  drake 
and  gander  do  the  same  thing;  and  we  ourselves  do  the 
same  thing  under  nobler  conditions,  of  which  presently. 

22.  But  now,  here's  the  first  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  we've 
got  to  ask  of  the  scientific  people,  what  use  a  serpent  has 
for  his  tongue,  since  it  neither  wants  it  to  talk  with,  to 
taste  with,  to  hiss  with,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  lick 
with,  I  and  least  of  all  to  sting  with, — and  yet,  for  people 
who  do  not  know  the  creature,  the  little  vibrating  forked 

♦  The  substantive  "  quack "  in  its  origin  means  a  person  who  quacks^ — 
Le,f  talks  senselessly;  see  Johnson. 

f  In  more  graceful  Indian  metaphor^  the  "Father  of  Tumefaction." — 
(Note  from  a  friend.) 

;  I  wUl  not  take  on  me  to  contradict,  but  I  don't  in  the  least  be- 
lieve, any  of  the  statements  about  serpents  licking  their  prey  before  they 
swallow  it 
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thread,  flashed  out  of  its  mouth,  and  back  agEin*  as 
as  lightnings  is  the  most  tlireatetiing  part  of  the  beast;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  it?  Nearly  every  other  creature  but  m 
snake  can  do  ail  sorts  of  mischief  with  its  tongue.  A 
woman  worries  with  it^  a  chameleon  catches  flies  vdth  it,  a 
snail  files  away  fruit  with  it,  a  humming-bird  steals  honey 
with  it,  a  cat  steals  milk  idth  it,  a  pholas  digs  holes  m 
rocks  with  it,  and  a  gnat  digs  (loles  in  us  with  it ;  but  the 
poor  snake  cannot  do  any  manner  of  harm  with  it  whatsi^H 
ever;  and  what  is  his  tongue  forked  for?  ^1 

23.  I  must  leave  you  to  find  out  that  at  your  leisure; 
and  to  enter  at  your  pleasure  into  the  relative  anatomical 
questions  respecting  forms  of  palate,  larynx,  and  lung,  in 
the  dove,  the  swan,  the  goose,  and  the  adder, — not  un- 
accompanied by  serpentive  extension  and  action  in  the  necks 
of  the  hissing  birds,  which  show  you  what,  so  to  speak, 
Nature  is  thinking  of.  These  mechanical  questions  are  all 
— leather  and  pruneUa,^  or  leather  and  catgut; — the  moral 
descent  of  the  temper  and  meaning  in  the  sound,  from  a 
murmur  of  affection  to  a  gasp  of  fiiry,  is  the  real  transition 
of  the  ci'eature's  being.  You  will  find  in  Kinglake's  account 
of  the  charge  of  the  Greys  in  the  battle  of  Balaclava, 
accurate  record  of  the  human  murmur  of  long-restrained 
rage/  at  last  let  loose ; '  and  may  reflect,  also  at  your  leisoie, 
on  the  modes  of  political  development  wfaidi  change  a 
kindly  Scot  into  a  fiery  dragon* 

24.  So  far  of  the  faU  of  the  bird-ang^  from  song  to 
hiss:  next  consider  for  a  minute  or  two  the  second  phase 
of  catastrophe — from  walk  to  waddle.  Wa&, — or,  m  prettier 
creatures  stiU,  the  run.  Think  what  a  descent  it  is,  from 
the  pace  of  the  lapwing,  like  a  pretty  lady's, — *'  Look,  where 
Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs ; " '  or  of  the  cream-coloured 

^  [P^-  JSstify  an  Man,  iv.  204.] 

'  [''  The  Scots  Greys  gave  no  utterance  except  to  a  low,  <eager,  fieroe  jnoan  tf 
rapture — the  moan  of  outbursting  desire"  (A.  W.  Kiqglake's Invtuion  nfik$  Ormm, 
vol.  V.  p.  118,  6th  edition).] 

'  [Muc^  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iv.  «c.  1.] 


^ 
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coursesr  ^  of  the  Afirican  desert^  whixa  yon  migfat  yoorselTes 
see  ruiif  on  your  own  downs,  like  a  little  racehorse,  if  you 
didn't  shoot  it  the  moment  it  alighted  there, — ^to  the  re* 
spectable,  but,  to  say  the  least,  mmnporessive,  gait  from 
which  we  hare  coined  the  usefol  wootl  to  ^^  waddle."  Can 
y^u  remember  exactly  how  a  duck  does  walk?  You  can 
best  fancy  it  by  conceiying  the  body  of  a  large  barrel  carried 
forward  on  two  short  legs,  and  rolling  alternately  to  each 
side  at  every  step.  Once  watdi  this  method  of  motion 
attentively,  and  you  will  soon  feel  how  near  you  are  to 
disq^nsing  with  legs  altogether,  and  getting  the  barrel  to 
roll  along  by  itself  in  a  succession  of  zigzags. 

25.  Now,,  put  the  duck  well  under  water,  and  he  does 
dbpense  with  his  legs  altogether. 

There  is  a  bird  who — my  good  friend,  and  boat-builder, 
Mr.  Bdl^^  teUs  me — once  lived  on  Coniston  Water,  and 
sometimes  visits  it  yet,  called  the  saw-bill  duck,  who  is 
the  link,  on  the  ducky  side,  between  tiie  ducks  and  divers : 
hts  shape  on  the  whole  is  a  dud^^s,  but  his  habits  are  a 
diver's, — that  is  to  say,  he  lives  on  fish,  and  he  catches 
them  deep  under  water — swimming,  under  the  sur£Eice,  a 
hundred  yards  at  a  time. 

26.  We  do  not  at  all  enough  dwell  upon  this  faculty  in 
aquatic  birds.  Their  feet  are  only  for  rowing — not  for 
diving.  Those  little  membranous  paddles  are  no  use  who- 
ever,' once  under  water.  The  bird's  full  strength  must  be 
used  in  diving:  he  dives  with  his  wings — literally  flies  under 

♦  Cursorius  isabellinus  (Meyer),  Gallicus  (Gould ).2 

*  ["  Mr.  William  Bell  was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  this  date.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  a.  sort  of  right-hand  mate  of  John  Beever  of  the  Thwaite^  brother  to 
the  ladies  of  Hortu*  InclugiiSf  and  author  of  Practical  Fly-Fishing.  On  the  death  of 
his  father^  William  Bell  became  the  leading  carpenter  of  the  place^  and  the  lead- 
ing Liberal.  .  .  .  Ruskin  sent  word  that  he  would  like  to  come  and  have  a  talk 
about  politics.  .  .  .  The  son^  Mr.  John  Bell^  waited  about  hoping  it  would  be  all 
right  At  last  his  father's  well-known  voice  came  through :  '  Ye' re  wrong  to  rags^ 
>lr.  Ruskin  ! '  Then  he  knew  it  was  all  right,  and  went  about  his  work.  And 
after  that  Ruskin  and  '  aid  Will  Bell '  were  firm  friends "  (W.  G.  Collingwood^ 
RuMn  ReUc9,  pp.  23-24.] 

<  [S«e  No.  44  in  vol.  iv.  of  Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  where  accounts  of 
the  shooting  of  this  rare  visitor  are  given.  ''Meyer"  refers  to  the  Taschenbuch 
der  DexUwhen  Vdgeikvnde,  by  B.  Meyar  and  J.  Wolf^  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  828.] 
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water  with  his  wings ; — ^the  great  northem  diver,  at  a  ptoe 
which  a  well-mann«l  boat  can't  keep  up  with.    The  sboke 
for  progress,  obser\'e,  is  the  same  as  in  the  air ;  only,  in 
flying  under  water,  the  bird  has  to  keep  himself  down,  in* 
stead  of  keeping  himself  up,  and  strikes  up  with  the  wing 
instead  of  down.    Well,  the  great  divers  hawk  at  fish  this 
way,  and   become  themselves  fish,  or   saurians,  the  wings 
acting  for  the  time  as  true  fins,  or  paddles.    And  at  the 
same  time,  observe,  the  head  takes  the  shape,  and  receives 
the  weapons,  of  the  fish-eating  lizard. 

^lagnified  in  the  diagram  to  the  same  scale,  this  head 
of  the  saw-bill  duck  (No.  5  ^)  is  no  less  terrible  than  that  of 
the  ga\ial,  or  fish-eating  crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  The 
gavial  passes,  by  the  mere  widening  of  the  bones  of  his 
beak,  into  the  true  crocodile, — ^the  crocodile  into  the  ser- 
pentine lizard.  I  drop  my  duck*s  wings  off  through  the 
penguin:  and  its  beak  being  now  a  saurian's,  I  have  only 
to  ask  Professor  Huxley  to  get  rid  of  its  feet  for  me,  and 
my  line  of  descent  is  unbroken,  from  the  dove  to  the  cobra, 
except  at  the  one  point  of  the  gift  of  poison. 

27.  An  important  point,  you  say  ?  Yes ;  but  one  which 
the  anatomists  take  small  note  of.  L^,  or  no  legs,  are  by 
no  means  the  chief  criterion  of  lizard  frx)m  snake.  Poison,  or 
no  poison,  is  a  far  more  serious  one.  Why  should  the  mere 
fact  of  being  quadruped,  make  the  creature  chemically  inno- 
cent ?    Yet  no  lizard  has  ever  been  recognized  as  venomous. 

28.  A  less  trenchant,  yet  equally  singular,  law  of  dis- 
tinction is  found  in  the  next  line  of  relationship  we  have 
to  learn,  that  of  serpents  with  fish. 

The  first  quite  sweeping  division  of  the  whole  serpent 
race   is  into  water  serpents  and   land   serpents,*    A  large 

•  Dr.  Gunthcr's  division  of  serpents  {RepHles  oj  Briiuh  India,  p.   166), 
the  most  rational  I  ever  saw  in  a  scientific  book,  is  into  five  main  kinds: 


•  "No.  5  in  the  list  of  diagrams  below,  p.  331.  See  now  the  upper  figure  on 
Plate' X^^.  The  baa^  <»^  *&  -.1  (eentiml  on  the  pUte)  is  from  Fig.  2  on 
Pbte  9  in  the  vr  Cavier's  L$  BignM  Animai;  the  bead  of 
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number,  indeed,  like  damp  places;  and  I  suppose  all  ser- 
pents who  ever  saw  water  can  swim;  but  still  fix  in  your 
minds  the  intense  and  broad  distinction  between  the  sand 
asp,  which  is  so  fond  of  heat  that  if  you  light  a  real  fire 
near  him  he  will  instantly  wriggle  up  to  it  and  bum  him- 
self to  death  in  the  ashes,  and  the  water  hydra,  who  lives 
in  the  open,  often  in  the  deep  sea,  and  though  just  as 
venomous  as  the  little  fiery  wretch,  has  the  body  flattened 
vertically  at  the  tail  so  as  to  swim  exactly  as  eels  do. 

29.  Not  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  even  those  who  go 
oftenest  to  Eel  Fie  Island^  quite  know  how  eels  djo  swim, 
and  still  less  how  they  walk;  nor,  though  I  have  myself 
seen  them  doing  it,  can  I  tell  you  how  they  manage  it. 
Nothing  in  animal  instinct  or  movement  is  more  curious 
than  the  way  yoimg  eels  get  up  beside  the  water£Edls  of 
the  Highland  streams.'  They  get  first  into  the  jets  of  foam 
at  the  edge,  to  be  thrown  ashore  by  them,  and  then  wriggle 
up  the  smooth  rocks — heaven  knows  how.  If  you  like, 
any  of  you,  to  put  on  greased  sacks,  with  your  arms  tied 
down  inside,  and  your  feet  tied  together,  and  then  try  to 
wriggle  up  after  them  on  rocks  as  smooth  as  glass,  I  think 
even  the  skilfiillest  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  feat;  and  though  I 
have  watched  them  at  it  for  hours,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  serpent,  and  how  much  of  fish,  is  mingled  in  the 

burrowing  snakes,  ground  snakes,  and  tree  snakes,  on  the  land;  and  fresh- 
water snakes  and  sea  snakes,  in  the  water. 

All  the  water  snakes  are  viviparous;  and  I  believe  all  the  salt-water 
ones  venomous.  Of  the  fresh-water  snakes.  Dr.  Giinther  strongly  says, 
''none  are  venomous,"  to  my  much  surprise;  for  I  have  an  ugly  recollec- 
tion of  the  black  river  viper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  am  nearly 
certain  that  Humboldt  speaks  of  some  of  the  water  serpents  of  BrmzU  as 
dangerous.' 

^  [The  eyot  on  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  once  much  frequented  by  boatlllg 
partie&l 

'  [For  a  note  on  the  climbing  power  of  younff  eels,  see  VoL  XXV.  p.  170l1 
'  [''Enormous  water-snakes,   in  shape   resembling  the    boa,  are  unmtmiA 
very  common,  and   are  dangerous  to  Indians  who  bathe"  (Hambcddlfs  Al 
Narrative  of  TraveU  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America,  English  tnuikik 
Bohns  Series,  vol.  iL  p.  342).]  "  ] 
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motioiL  But  observe,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  waUdiig 
here  on  the  plates  of  the  bdly;  whatever  motion  is  got 
at  all,  is  by  undulation  of  body  and  lash  of  tail :  so  fin 
as  by  undidation  of  body,  serpentine;  so  far  as  by  lash 
of  tail,  fishy. 

80.  But  the  serpent  is  in  a  more  intimate  sense  stiU,  a 
fish  that  has  dropped  its  fins  off.  All  fidi  poison  is  in  the 
fins  or  tail,  not  in  the  mouth.  There  are  no  vombmmis 
sharks,  no  fanged  pikes;  but  one  of  the  loveliest  fishes  of 
the  south  coast,  and  daintiest  too  when  boiled,  is  so  vmo- 
mous  in  ihe  fin,  that  when  I  was  going  eagerly  to  take 
the  first  up  that  came  on  the  fishing-boat's  deck  with  the 
mackerel  line,  in  my  first  day  of  mackerel  fishing,  the 
French  pilot  who  was  with  me  caught  hold  of  my  arm  as 
eagerly  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  lay  hold  of  a  viper.^ 

Of  the  common  medusa,  and  of  the  sting  ray,  you  know 
probably  more  than  I  do:  but  have  any  of  us  aoough 
considered  this  curious  fact  (have  any  of  you  seen  it  stai^ 
clearly  in  any  book  of  natural  history?),  that  throi^hout 
the  whole  fish  race, — which,  broadly  speaking,  pass  the 
whole  of  their  existence  in  one  continual  gobble,-^you 
never  find  any  poison  put  into  the  teeth;  and  throi^gh^ 
out  the  whole  serpent  race,  never  any  pois<Hi  put  into  the 
horns,  tail,  scales,  or  skin? 

81.  Besides  this,  I  believe  the  aquatic  poisons  are  for 
the  most  part  black;  serpent  poison  invariably  white;  and, 
finally,  that  fish  poison  is  only  like  that  of  bees  or  nettles, 
numbing  and  irritating,  but  not  deadly ;  but  that  the  moment 
the  fish  passes  into  the  hydra,  and  the  poison  comes  through 
the  teeth,  the  bite  is  mortal  In  these  senses,  and  in  many 
others  (which  I  could  only  trace  by  showing  you  the  un- 
dulatory  motion  of  fins  in  the  seahorse,  and  of  body  in  the 
sole),  the  serpent  is  a  fish  without  fins. 

82.  Now,  thirdly,  I  said  *  that  a  serpent  was  a  honeysuckle 

^  [For  Ruskia't  experienoes  of  mackerel  fishinir  durinff  bis  stay  at  Bouloffoe  in 
X861,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxxviii.] 
*  [See  above^  p.  306.] 
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with  a  head  put  an.  You  perhaps  tiiought  I  was  jesting; 
hot  nothing  is  more  mj^sterious  in  the  compass  of  creation 
than  the  relation  of  flowers  to  the  serpent  tribe, — not  only 
in  those  to  which,  in  Proserpina^  I  have  given  the  name 
Dnuxmidie,^  and  in  ifi4iich  there  is  recognized  resemblance 
in  their  popular  name.  Snapdragon  (as  also  in  the  speckling 
of  the  SnakeVhead  Fritillary),  but  much  more  in  those 
earaivorous,  insect-eating,  and  monstrous,  insect-begotten, 
stnietures,'  to  which  your  attention  may  perhaps  have  been 
leeently  directed  by  the  clever  caricature  of  the  possible 
effects  of  electric  hght,  which  appeared  lately  in  the  JDaUy 
Ttfdsgfm^*  But,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  to  ihe  Floren- 
tine, and  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  Eg3rptian  and 
the  Greek,  the  mystery  of  that  bond  was  told  in  the 
dedication  of  the  ivy  to  Dionysus,  and  of  the  dragon 
to  Triptolemus.^  Giotto,  in  the  lovely  design^  which  is 
to-njght  the  only  relief  to  your  eyes,  thought  the  story  of 
temptation  enough  symbolized  by  the  spray  of  ivy  round 
thtt  haael  trunk;  and  I  have  substituted,  in  my  definition, 
the  honqrsuckle  for  the  ivy,  because,  in  the  most  accurate 
sense,  the  honeysuckle  is  an  ''anguis"-^-a  stnu^ling  thing. 
The  ivy  stem  increases  with  age,  without  compressing  the 
tree  trunk,  any  more  than  the  rock,  that  it  adorns;  but 
the  woodbine  retains,  to  a  d^^ree  not  yet  measured,  Imt 
ahnost,  I  believe,  after  a  certain  time,  unchanged,  the  first 
scope  of  its  narrow  contortion;  and  the  growing  wood  of 
the  stem  it  has  seized  is  contorted  with  it,  and  at  last 
paralyzed  and  killed. 

That  there  is  any  essential  difference  in  the  spirit  of  life 
which  gives  power  to  the  tormenting  tendrils,  from  that 
which  animates  the  strangling  coils,  your  recent  philosophy 
denies,  and  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  assert.    The  serpent 

»  [See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  35a] 

«  rCompftre  Piwerpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  219.1 

>  [A  leading  article  on  March  16,  1880,  discussing  possible  effects  of  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  shovring  that  electric  light  produces 
**  ehlorophyL"] 

*  [Compare  VoL  XXI.  p.  116,  and  VoL  XX.  p.  243  (with  Plate  V.  there>.1 

•  [See^  again,  Plate  43  in  VoL  XXUI.] 
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is  a  honeysuckle  *  with  a  head  put  on ;  and  perhaps  some 
day,  in  the  zenitli  of  development,  you  may  see  a  honey- 
suckle getting  so  much  done  for  it, 

83<  It  is,  however,  more  than  time  for  me  now  to 
approach  the  main  parts  of  our  subject*  the  characteristics 
of  perfect  serpent  nature  in  pattern,  motion,  and  poison. 
First,  the  pattern — Le,,  of  their  colours,  and  the  arranged 
masses  of  them.  That,  the  scientific  people  always  seem  to 
think  a  matter  of  no  consequence ;  but  to  practical  persons 
like  me,^  it  is  often  of  very  primal  consequence  to  know  a 
viper  when  they  see  it,  which  they  can't  conveniently,  ex- 
cept by  the  pattern.  The  scientific  people  count  the  number 
of  scales  between  its  eyes  and  its  nose,  and  inform  you 
duly  of  the  amount ;  but  then  a  real  viper  won't  stand  still 
for  you  to  count  the  scales  between  his  eyes  and  his  nose ; 
whereas  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  what  to  us  Londoners*  at 
least,  should  surely  be  an  interesting  fact — that  it  has  a 
pretty  letter  H  on  the  top  of  its  head  {Diag,  No.  10*).  I 
am  a  true  Cockney  myself, — born  within  ring  of  Bow ;  and 
it  is  impressive  to  me  thus  to  see  such  a  development  of 
our  dropped  Hs.  Then,  the  wavy  zigzag  down  the  back, 
with  the  lateral  spots — one  to  each  bend^  are  again  unmis- 
takable ;  and  a  pretty  general  type  of  the  kind  of  pattern 
which  makes  the  poets  and  the  story-tellers,  whai  they 
need  one  epithet  only,  speak  always  of  the  ''spotted  snake."' 
Not  but  that  a  thrush  or  a  woodpecker  are  much  more  spotty 
than  any  snakes,  only  they're  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
while  the  snake  can  often  only  be  known  fix>m  the  gravel 
he  lies  on  by  the  comparative  symmetry  of  his  spots. 

*  Farther  note  was  here  taken  of  the  action  of  the  bloflsoms  of  the 
cranberry,  myrtilla  regina,  etc.,  fot  more  detailed  account  of  which  (useless 
in  this  place  without  the  diagram)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sixth 
number  of  Proserpina,^ 

*  [Compare  Proserpina^  VoL  XXV.  p.  407.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  331  ;  the  diagram  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  40).] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  the  song  in  A  Midsummer  Night* s  Dreamy  Act  iL  sc  2  (''  foa 
spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue").] 

«  [Ste  now  VoL  XXV.  p.  363,  and  Pkte  XXIV.  there  (''M^rtUU  Regina'T.] 
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84.  But,  whether  spotted,  zigzagged,  or  blotched  with 
reticulated  stains,  this,  please  observe,  is  constant  in  their 
eoloms:  they  are  always,  in  the  deadly  serpents,  lurid,  or 
dulL 

The  £Eital  serpents  are  all  of  the  French  school  of 
art* — French  grey;  the  throat 
of  the  asp,  French  blue,  the 
brightest  thing  I  know  in  the 
deadly  snakes.  The  rest  are  all 
gravel  colour,  mud  colour,  blue- 
pill  colour,  or  in  general,  as  I 
sqr,  French  high-art  colour.^  You 
will  find  this  pointed  out  long 
ago  in  (me  of  the  most  important 
chapters  of  Modem  Painters,^  and 
I  TOed  not  dwell  upon  it  now, 
except  just  to  ask  you  to  ob- 
senre,  not  only  that  pufi^-adders 
and  rattlesnakes  have  no  resem- 
blance to  tulips  and  roses,  but 
that  they  never  have  even  the 
variolated  greens  and  blues  of 
madKrel,  or  the  pinks  and  crim- 
sons of  the  char  or  trout.  Fancy 
the  difierence  it  would  make  in  our  general  conception 
of  creation,  if  peacocks  had  grey  tails,  and  serpents  golden 
and  blue  ones;  or  if  cocks  had  only  black  spectacles  on 
their  shoulders,  and  cobras  red  combs  on  their  heads, — 
if  hmnming-birds  flew  in  suits  of  black,  and  water-vipers 
swam  in  amethyst  1  * 


Fig.  40 


*  Had  I  possessed  the  beautiful  volume  of  the  Thanaiophidia,  above  re- 
ferred to  [p.  297],  before  giving  my  lecture,  I  should  have  quoted  from  it 
the  instance  of  one  water-viper,  Hydrophis  nigrocincta  ^  {q.  purpureocincta  ?), 


I  [See  Vol.  XXII.  p.  202.1 

«  [In  voL  iv.  ch.  iii  ("Of  Turnerian  %ht"),  §  23  (Vol.  VI.  p.  68).] 
'  [Plate    zxv. ;   described   at  p.  27.      llie   drawing   of  Hypnale   Nepa   is   on 
Piste  xvii.] 
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85.  I  come  now  to  the  fifth,  midmost,  and  chiefly  im- 
portant section  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  mamer  of  motioD 
in  serpents.  They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  features 
by  that  motion,  which  I  tried  to  describe  the  terror  at,  in 
The  Qtieen  of  the  ^ir— calling  the  Serpent  **  a  wave  without 
wind, — a  current, — but  with  no  fSEdL''^  A  snail  and  a  wonn 
go  on  their  bellies  as  much  as  a  serpent,  but  the  essential 
motion  of  a  serpent  is  undulation, — not  up  and  down,  but 
fieom  side  to  aide ;  and  the  first  thing  you  have  got  to  ask 
abo»t  it,  is»  why  it  goes  from  side  to  side.  Those  who 
attended  carefully  to  Professor  Huxley's  lecture,  do  not 
need  to  be  i^gain  told  that  the  bones  of  its  spine  albw  it 
to  do  so ;  but  you  were  not  then  told,  nor  does  any  scien- 
tific book  that  I  know,  teU  you,  why  it  ne^  to  do  sa 
Why  should  not  it  go  straight  the  diortest  way?  Why, 
even  when  most  fri^tened  and  most  in  a  hurry,  does  it 
wriggle  across  the  road,  or  through  the  grass,  with  that 
special  action  from  which  you  have  named  your  twisting 
lake  in  Hyde  Park,  and  all  other  serpentine  things?  That 
is  the  first  thing  you  have  to  ask  about  it,  and  it  never 
has  been  asked  yet,  distinctly. 

86.  Supposing  that  the  ordinary  impression  were  true, 
that  it  thrusts  itself  forward  by  the  alternate  advance  and 
thrust-backward  of  the  plates  of  its  beUy,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  straight  as  a  centipede  does,  or  the 

who  does  swim  in  amethyst,  if  the  colouring  of  the  plate  may  be  trusted, 
rather  than  the  epithet  of  its  name.  I  should  also  have  recommended 
to  especial  admiration  the  finishing  of  the  angular  spots  in  Dr.  Shortt's 
exquisite  drawing  of  Hypnale  Nepa. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  on  the  evening  when  I  last  lectured,  himself  laid 
before  the  2^ological  Society,  for  the  first  time,  the  theory  of  relation 
between  the  vertebra*  and  the  succession  of  dorsal  bars  or  spots,  which  I 
shall  be  rejoiced  if  he  is  able  to  establish ;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
it  on  his  authority^  without  going  myself  into  any  work  on  the  bones.' 

I  rSee  Vol.  XIX.  §  68.] 

s  [The  paper  referred  to  does  not  appear  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Procesdtngtj 
but  see  chapter  xiv.  of  his  posthumous  work  (edited  by  Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchly), 
CohuraUon  in  Anitnals  and  Plants,  1886.] 
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more  tefxific  scailet  centipede  or  miUqpede, — a  regiment  of 
loldiers.  I  was  myself  long  under  the  impression,  gathered 
from  scientific  bodes,  that  it  moved  in  this  manner,  or  as 
this  wise  Natural  History  of  Cuvier^  puts  its,  ''by  true 
reptation'';*  but,  however  many  legs  a  regiment  or  a 
centipede  may  possess,  neither  body  of  them  can  move 
fittter  than  an  individual  pair  of  legs  can, — ^their  hundred 
or  thousand  feet  being  each  capable  of  only  one  st^  at  a 
time;  and,  with  that  allowance,  only  a  certain  proportion 
of  pace  is  possible,  and  the  utnK>st  rapidity  of  the  most 
active  spider,  or  centipede,  does  not  for  an  instant  equal 
the  dash  of  a  snake  in  full  power.  But  you — ^nearly  all  of 
you,  I  £uicy — have  learned,  during  the  dkarp  frosts  of  the 
last  winters,  the  real  secret  of  it,  and  will  recognize  in  a 
moment  what  the  motion  is,  and  only  can  be,  when  I  show 
you  the  real  rate  of  it.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  see 
a  snake  in  a  hurry,  for  he  generally  withdraws  subtly  and 
quietly,  even  when  distinctly  seen ;  but  if  you  put  him  to 
his  pace  either  by  fear  or  anger,  you  will  find  it  is  the 
sweep  of  the  outside  edge  in  skating,  carried  along  the 
whole  body,<^^that  is  to  say,  three  or  four  times  over. 
Outside  or  inside  edge  does  not,  however,  I  suppose,  matter 
to  the  snake,  the  fulcrum  being  according  to  the  lie  of  the 
ground,  on  the  concave  or  convex  side  of  the  curve,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  body  is  alive  in  the  alternate 
curves  of  it. 

87.  This   splendid   action,   however,   you   must   observe, 

*  It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  how  much  would  be  gained  by 
merely  insisting  on  scientific  books  being  written  in  plain  English.'  If 
only  this  writer  had  been  forbidden  to  use  the  word  "repo"  for  "crawl," 
and  to  write,  therefore,  that  serpents  were  crawling  creatures,  who  moved 
by  true  crawlation^ — his  readers  would  have  seen  exactly  how  £ur  he  and 
they  had  got. 

^  [The  Animal  Kingdom,  of  which  vol.  ix.  in  the  English  edition  is  The  CUue 
BeptiUa,  arranged  by  the  Baron  Cuvier,  with  Specific  Dewriptione  by  Edward  Griffith 
and  Edward  Pidgeon,  1831^  p.  287.] 

*  [See  above^  p.  261 ;  and  compare  below^  p.  640  n.] 
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can  hardly  ever  be  seen  when  the  snake  is  in  confineme&L 
Half  a  second  would  take  him  twice  the  length  of  his 
cage;  and  the  sluggish  movement  which  you  see  there,  u 
scarcely  ever  more  than  the  muscular  extension  of  himidf 
out  of  his  *^  collected  "  ^  coil  into  a  more  or  less  straight  line; 
which  is  an  action  imitable  at  once  with  a  coil  of  mpe. 
You  see  that  one-half  of  it  can  move  anjrwhere  without 
stirring  the  other;  and  accordingly  you  may  see  a  foot  or 
two  of  a  large  snake's  body  moving  one  way,  and  another 
foot  or  two  moving  the  other  way,  and  a  bit  between  not 
moving  at  all;  which  I,  altogether,  think  we  may  specifi- 
cally call  '^  Parliamentary "  motion ;  but  this  has  notfamg  in 
conunon  with  the  gliding  and  truly  serpentine  power  of 
the  animal  when  it  exerts  itself. 

88.  (Thus  far,  I  stated  the  matter  in  my  lecture,  apolo- 
gizing at  the  same  time  for  the  incompleteness  of  demon- 
stration  which,  to  be  convincing,  woidd  have  taken  me 
ihe  fuU  hour  of  granted  attention,  and  perhaps  with  small 
entertainment  to  most  of  my  hearers.  But,  tofr  once,  I 
care  somewhat  to  establish  my  own  claim  to  have  first 
described  serpent  motion,'  just  as  I  have  cared  much  to 
establish  Forbes's  claim  to  have  first  discerned  the  laws  of 
glacier  flow;  and  I  allow  myself,  therefore,  here,  a  few 
added  words  of  clearer  definition. 

89.  When  languidly  moving  in  its  cage — or  stealthily 
when  at  liberty, — a  serpent  may  continually  be  seen  to 
hitch  or  catch  one  part  of  its  body  by  the  edge  of  the 
scales  against  the  ground,  and  from  the  fidcrum  of  that 
fixed  piece  extend  other  parts  or  coils  in  various  directions. 
But  this  is  not  the  movement  of  progress.  When  a  ser- 
pent is  once  in  full  pace,  every  part  of  its  body  moves 
with  equal  velocity;  and  the  whole  in  a  series  of  waves, 
varied  only  in  sweep  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
trunk.     No  part  is  straightened — no  part  extended — ^no  part 

i  rSee  above,  §  12,  p.  303.] 

'  [Compare  Ruskia't  letter  to  Acland,  given  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  zxriiL] 
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staftioiiaTy.  Fast  as  the  head  advances,  the  tail  follows, 
and  between  both — at  the  same  rate— -every  point  of  the 
body.  And  the  impulse  of  that  body  bears  it  against,  and  is 
progressively  resilient  fix>m,  the  groimd  at  the  edge  pf  each 
wave,  exactly  as  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  sculling  a  boat  is 
progressively  resilient  fix>m  the  water.  In  swimming,  the 
actum  is  seen  in  water  itself,  and  is  partially  imitated  also 
fay  fish  in  the  lash  of  the  tail.  I  do  not  attempt  to  analyze 
the  direction  of  power  and  thrust  in  the  organic  structure, 
because  I  believe,  without  very  high  mathematics,  it  cannot 
be  dime  even  for  the  inorganic  momentum  of  a  stream, 
how  much  less  for  the  distributed  volition  of  muscle,  which 
applies  the  thrust  at  the  exact  point  of  the  living  wave 
wbere  it  will  give  most  forwarding  power. 

I  am  not  sure  how  far  the  water  serpents  may  some- 
times use  vertical  instead  of  lateral  imdulation ;  but  their 
tails  are  I  believe  always  vertically  flattened,  implying  only 
literal  oar-stroke.  My  friend  Mr.  Henry  Severn,^  however, 
cm  one  occasion  saw  a  large  fresh-water  serpent  swimming 
in  vertically  sinuous  folds,  with  its  head  raised  high  above 
the  surface,  and  making  the  water  foam  at  its  breast,  just 
as  a  swan  would.) 

40.  Adding  thus  much  to  what  I  said  of  snake  action, 
I  find  myself  enabled  to  withdraw,  as  unnecessary,  the 
question  urged,  in  the  next  division  of  the  lecture,  as 
to  the  actual  pain  inflicted  by  snake-bite,  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,*  since  received  on  the  subject,  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Nicols : — 

''With  respect  to  your  remark  that  there  are  no  descriptions  of  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  snake-poison,  in  the  nature  of  things,  direct  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  not  easy  to  get ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  sufferer  is  very  soon 
past  the  power  of  describing  the  sensations;  and,  in  the  second,   but  a 

♦  A  series  of  most  interesting  papers,  by  Mr.  Nicols,  already  published 
in   The  Country,  and  reprinted  in   Chapters  from  the  Physical  History  of  the 

>  [The  late  Mr.  Henry  Severn,  brother  of  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  lived  much  in 
Austndia  and  was  greatly  interested  in  scientific  subjects.] 
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ininute  fractiati  o£  those  who  are  killed  by  snaket  in  India  omne  under 
the  hands  of  roedica]  men*  A  person  of  the  better  class,  too,  ia  r&rel/ 
bitten  fatally.  The  sufferers  are  those  who  go  about  with  naked  feet, 
and  handle  wood^  and  whose  work  generally  brings  them  into  contact  with 
gn&keSi 

'f  A  friend  brought  me  from  India  last  year  several  specimens  of  Echis 
carinata,  a  species  about  nine  inches  long^  whose  fangs  (two  on  one  maxilla 
in  one  instance)  were  as  large  aa  this — (a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  cunred)^ 
and  hard  as  steel, 

"This  Echis  kills  more  people  in  its  district  than  all  the  other  snakes 
together;  It  Is  found  everywhere.  We  must  also  remember  how  very  few 
persons  bitten  recover.  Indirect  evidence  seems  to  point  to  a  comatoM 
state  as  soon  as  the  poison  takes  eScctj  and  those  writhingt  of  bitten 
animals  which  it  gives  us  so  much  pain  to  witness  are  probably  not  the 
expression  of  sng'ering.  In  one  of  Fayrer's  cases  the  patient  (bitten  by  a 
cobm)  complained^  when  taken  to  the  hospital,  of  a  burning  pain  in  hii 
foot;  but  as  no  more  Is  said,  I  infer  he  then  became  incapable  of  giving 
any  further  description.  The  '  burning '  is  just  what  I  feel  when  stttng 
by  a  bee,  and  the  poison  soon  makes  me  drowsy.  In  one  instance  1 
lay  for  an  hour  feebly  conscious,  but  quite  indifferent  to  the  external  world ; 
and  although  that  is  fourteen  years  ago,  I  well  remember  speculating 
(albeit  I  was  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  snakes  then)  as  to  whether 
their  poison  had  a  similar  effect.  It  should  not,  I  think,  concern  us  much 
to  learn  what  is  the  precise  character  of  the  sneering  endured  by  any 
poor  human  being  whose  life  is  passing  away  under  this  mysterious  influence, 
but  to  discover  its  physiological  action." 

41.  Most  wisely  and  truly  said :  and  indeed,  if  any  useful 
result  is  ever  obtained  for  humanity  by  the  time  devoted 
recently,  both  in  experiment  and  debate^  to  the  question  of 
tiie  origin  of  life,  it  must  be  in  the  true  determination  of 
the  meanings  of  the  words  Medicine  and  Poison,  and  the 
separation  into  recognized  orders  of  the  powers  of  the  things 
which  supply   strength  and  stimulate  function,  from   those 

Earth  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1880),  may  be  consulted  on  all  the  points  of 
chieHy  terrible  interest  in  serpent  Hfe.  I  have  also  a  moat  valuable  letter 
describing  the  utter  faintness  and  prostration,  without  serious  pain,  caused 
by  the  bite  of  the  English  adder,  from  Mr,  Sped  ding  Curvren,  adding  the 
following  very  interesting  notes,  ^'The  action  was,  and,  bo  far  as  I  have 
seen,  always  is,  a  distinct  hammer-like  stroke  of  the  head  and  neck,  with 
the  jaw  wide  open,  In  the  particular  case  in  question,  nay  brother  had 
the  adder  hanging  by  the  tail  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  was 
lowering  it  gradually  into  our  botany-bo jc,  the  lid  of  which  I  was  holding 
open.  There  were  already  three  adders  in  the  box ;  and  in  our  care  lest 
lAfy  should  try  to  escape,  we  did  not  keep  enough  watch  over  the  new 
capture.     As  his  head  reached  the  level  of  the  lid  of  the  box,  he  made 
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which  dissolve  flesh  and  paralyze  nerve.  The  most  interest- 
ing summed  result  which  I  yet  find  recorded  by  physicians, 
is  the  statement  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Fayrer's  Thanato- 
pkidia  [p.  178]  of  the  relative  mortal  action  of  the  Indian 
and  Australian  venomous  snakes ;  the  one  paralyzing  the 
limbs,  and  muscles  of  breathing  and  speech,  but  not  affecting 
the  heart;  the  other  leaving  the  limbs  free,  but  stopping 
the  heart 

42.  But  the  most  terrific  account  which  I  find  given 
with  sufficient  authority  of  the  effect  of  snake-bite  is  in  the 
general  article  closing  the  first  volume  of  Russell's  History 
of  Indian  Serpents.^  Four  instances  are  there  recorded  of 
Uie  bite,  not  of  the  common  Cobra,  but  of  that  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Cobra  di  Morte.  It  is  the  smallest,  and  the 
deadliest,  of  all  venomous  serpents  known, — only  six  inches 
loog,  or  nine  at  the  most,  and  not  thicker  than  a  tobacco- 
pipe, — and,  according  to  the  most  definite  account,  does  not 
move  like  ordinary  serpents,  but  throws  itself  forward  a 
foot  or  two  on  the  ground,  in  successive  springs,  falling  in 
the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  In  the  five  instances  given  of 
its  bite,  death  follows,  in  a  boy,  ten  minutes  after  the  bite ; 
and  in  the  case  of  two  soldiers,  bitten  by  the  same  snake, 
but  one  a  minute  after  the  other,  in  their  guard-room, 
about  one  in  the  morning, — the  first  died  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  the  second  at  noon;  in  both,  the  powers  of  sight 
gradually   failing,   and   they   became   entirely    blind   before 

a  side-dart  at  my  hand,  and  struck  by  the  thumb  nail.  The  hold  was 
quUe  momentary^  but  as  the  adder  was  suspended  by  the  tail,  that  may 
be  no  guide  to  the  general  rule.  The  receding  of  the  blood  was  only 
to  a  sxnall  distance,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  round  the  wound.  The 
remedies  I  used  were  whisky  (half  a  pint,  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  nearest 
inn,  and  more  at  intervals  all  day,  also  ammonia),  both  to  drink  and  to 
bathe  the  wound  with.  The  whisky  seemed  to  have  no  effect:  my  whole 
body  was  cold  and  deathly,  and  I  felt  none  of  the  glow  which  usually 
follows  a  stimulant." 

*  [An  Account  of  Indian  Serpents,  collected  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  by  Patrick 
RnneU,  M.D.^  F.R.S.,  1796.  In  1801  appeared  posthumously  A  Continuation  of 
An  Account  of  Indian  Serpents.  Ruskin  here  quotes  from  the  former  volume, 
pp.  79,  80.] 
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death.  The  snake  is  described  as  of  a  dark  straw  oxAsmA 
with  two  black  lines  behind  the  head ;  small,  flat  head,  iKfiftl 
eyes  that  shone  like  diamonds. 

48.  Next  in  fatal  power  to  this  serpent, — fortimatdy  sol 
rare  that  I  can  find  no  published  drawing  of  it, — come  the) 
Cobra,  Rattlesnake,  and  Trigonocephalus,  or  triangle-headed} 
serpent  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  last  of  these  snakei,] 
you  will  find  a  most  terrific  account  (which  I  do  not  mysdtl 
above  one-third  believe)  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Englidi 
translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom.  It  is  a  ^nnd 
book  of  fifteen  volumes,  copiously  illustrated,  and  quite  im- 
equalled  for  collection  of  the  things  you  do  not  want  to 
know  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  for  ceasing  to  be  trust- 
worthy the  moment  it  is  entertaining.  I  will  read  firom 
it  a  single  paragraph  concerning  the  Trigonocephalus,  of 
which  you  may  believe  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like:— 

"These  reptiles  possess  an  activity  and  vivacity  of  motion  truly  alarm- 
ing. A  ferocious  instinct  induces  them  to  dart  impetuously  upon  pas- 
sengers, either  by  suddenly  letting  go  the  sort  of  spring  which  their  body 
forms,  rolled  in  concentric  and  superpoised  circles,  and  thus  shooting  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  vigorous  archer,  or  pursuing  them  by  a  series 
of  rapid  and  multiplied  leaps,  or  climbing  up  trees  after  them,  or  even 
threatening  them  in  a  vertical  position."^ 

44.  The  two  other  serpents,  one  used  to  be  able  to 
study  at  our  own  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  the  cobra  has 
now  for  some  years  had  the  glass  in  front  of  him  whitened, 
to  prevent  vulgar  visitors  from  poking  sticks  at  him,  and 
wearing  out  his  constitution  in  bad  temper.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  disgracefril  to  the  upper  classes  of  England 
as  a  body,  than  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  their  chief 
recreations,  without  which  existence  would  not  be  endur- 
able to  them,  are  gambling  in  horses,  and  shooting  at  birds,^ 
they  are  so  totally  without  interest  in  the  natures  and 
habits  of  animals  in  general,  that  they  have  never  thought 

^  [The  Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  ix.  (as  cited  above,  p.  517  n.),  p.  352.] 

*  [For  a  collection  of  Raskin's  references  to  sport,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  341  n.] 
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of  enclosing  for  themselves  a  park^  and  space  of  various 
kinds  of  ground,  in  free  and  healthy  air,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  perfect  gallery,  Louvre,  or  Uflizii,  not  of 
pictures,  as  at  Paris,  nor  of  statues,  as  at  Florence,  but 
of  living  creatures  of  all  kinds,  beautifully  kept,  and  of 
which  the  contemplation  should  be  granted  only  to  well- 
educated  and  gentle  people  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
travel  so  hr^  and  might  be  trusted  to  behave  decently  and 
kindly  to  any  living  creatures,  wild  or  tame. 

45.  Under  existing  circiunstances,  however,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  are  still  a  place  of  extreme  interest;  and  I  have 
been  able  at  different  times  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
ways  of  snakes  there,*  which  have  been  here  enlarged  for 
you  by  my  friends,  or  by  myself;  and  having  been  made 
always  with  reference  to  gesture  or  expression,  show  you,  I 
believe,  more  of  the  living  action  than  you  will  usually  find 
in  scientific  drawings:  the  point  which  you  have  chiefly  to 
recollect  about  the  cobra  being  this  ciuious  one — that  while 
the  puff-adder,  and  most  other  snakes,  or  snakelike  creatures, 
swell  when  they  are  angry,  the  cobra  flattens  himself;  and 
becomes,  for  four  or  five  inches  of  his  length,  rather  a  hollow 
shell  than  a  snake.  The  beautiful  drawing  made  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  enlarging  my  sketch  from  life  shows  you  the 
gesture  accurately,  and  especially  the  levelling  of  the  head 
which  gives  it  the  chief  terror.  It  is  always  represented 
with  absolute  truth  in  Egjrptian  painting  and  sculptiu'e ;  one 
of  the  notablest  facts  to  my  mind  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  human  race  being  the  adoption  by  the  Egjrptians  of 
this  serpent  for  the  t3rpe  of  their  tyrannous  monarchy,'  just 

>  [Lord  Rothschild  and  his  son^  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild^  have^  however^ 
done  this  in  some  measure  in  Tring  Park.  The  recent  institution  of  ''  Reserves " 
both  in  British  South  Africa  and  in  British  East  Africa  may  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  connexion.] 

'  [Several  of  such  drawings  of  snakes  are  now  at  Oxford ;  Educational  Series^ 
Nos.  169-175  (Vol.  XXI.  pp.  89,  90).  The  enlarged  drawings  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Severn,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  lecture  (see  below^  Nos.  6  and  7,  p.  331), 
are  not  now  available.  The  two  plates  here  given  (XVII I.  and  XIX.)  are  from 
Raskin's  sketches  made  from  life  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.] 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  Fors  Clatngera,  Letter  26.] 
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u  the  cross  or  the  lily  was  adopted  for  the  geoend  qrmbol 
of  kinghood  by  the  monarchs  of  ChxiateDdMn. 

46.  I  would  fiain  «laige  upon  this  point,  but  tiine  ftr- 
bids  me:  only  please  zeoc^ect  this  one  vital  fiu9t»  that  the 
nature  of  ligyptian  monarchyi  however  gnat  its  jiiifeice»  ia 
always  that  of  government  by  cruel  fineoe;  and  tiiat  the 
nature  of  Christian  monarchy  is  unbodied  in  the  eroas  or 
lily,  which  signify  dther  an  authority  reoeived  by  divine 
appointment,  and  maintained  by  personal  suffistaog  and  sacri- 
fice; or  else  a  dominion  consisting  in  reoogmaed  gentleness 
and  beauty  of  character,  loved  long  before  it  is  obqpod. 

47.  And  again,  whatever  may  be  the  doubtful  rn^mniw%g^ 
of  the  legends  invented  among  all  those  nations  of  the 
earth  who  have  ever  seen  a  serpoit  alive,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  all  have  felt  it  to  represent  to  than,  in  a 
way  quite  inevitably  instructive,  the  state  of  an  entivdy  de- 
graded and  malignant  human  life.  I  have  no  time  to  enter 
on  any  analysis  of  the  causes  of  expression  in  animals,  but 
this  is  a  constant  law  for  them,  that  they  are  deliglitftd  or 
dreadful  to  us  exactly  in  the  d^pree  in  which  they  resemble 
the  contours  of  the  human  countenance  given  to  it  fay 
virtue  and  vice;^  and  this  head  of  the  cerastes,  and  that 
of  the  rattlesnake,^  are  in  reality  more  terrific  to  you  than 
the  others,  not  because  they  are  more  snaky,  but  because 
they  are  more  human, — because  the  one  has  in  it  the  ghast- 
liest expression  of  malignant  avarice,  and  the  other  of  malig- 
nant pride.  In  the  deepest  and  most  literal  sense,  to  those 
who  allow  the  temptations  of  our  natural  passions  their 
full  sway,  the  curse,  fabulously  (if  you  will)  spoken  on  the 
serpent,  is  fatally  and  to  the  full  accomplished  upon  our- 
selves; and  as  for  noble  and  righteous  persons  and  nations, 
the  words  are  for  ever  true,  "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  chil- 
dren of  men :  full  of  grace  are  thy  lips,"  so  for  the  ignoble 

*  rOn  this  iubject,  see  Modem  Painters^  vol.  ii.  (Vol  IV.  op.  167-168).] 
>  [The  head  of  the  cerastes  (showing  '^  maligDant  avarice   )  may  be  the  upper 
one  on  Plate  XVIII.;  ^'mali{niant  pride"  mav  be  seen  in  the  full  Cue  on  Plate 
XIX.,  which,  however,  is  a  stady  of  Vipera  elegans^  not  of  the  imttlMiiake.] 
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and  iniquitous,  the  saying  is  for  ever  true,  "Thou  art 
fouler  than  the  children  of  tlie  Dust,  and  the  poison  of 
asps  is  under  thy  iips."^ 

48.  Let  me  show  you,  in  one  constant  manner  of  oui 
national  iniquity,  how  literally  that  is  true.  Literally,  oh* 
serve.  In  any  good  book,  but  especially  in  the  Bible,  you 
must  always  look  for  the  literal  meaning  of  everything 
first, — and  act  out  that,  then  the  spiritual  meaning  easily 
and  securely  follows.  Now  in  the  great  Song  of  Moses,  in 
which  he  foretells,  before  his  death,  the  corruption  of  Israel, 
he  says  of  the  wicked  race  into  which  the  Holy  People 
are  to  change,  "Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and 
the  cruel  venom  of  asps/'^  Their  wine, — that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  not  the  wine  they  drink,  but  the  wine  they  give 
to  drink.  So  that,  as  our  best  duty  to  our  neighbour  is 
figured  by  the  Samaritan  who  heals  wounds  by  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine,*  our  worst  sin  against  our  neighbour  is  in 
envenoming  his  wounds  by  pouring  in  gall  and  poison* 
The  cruel  venom  of  Asps — of  that  brown  gentleman  you 
see  there! 

49-  Now  I  am  sure  you  would  all  be  very  much  shocked, 
and  think  it  extremely  wrong,  if  you  saw  anybody  delibe- 
rately poisoning  so  much  as  one  person  in  that  manner. 
Suppose  even  in  the  interests  of  science,  to  which  you  are 
all  so  devoted,  I  were  myself  to  bring  into  this  lecture* 
room  a  country  lout  of  the  stupidest, — the  sort  whom  you 
produce  by  Church  of  England  education,  and  then  do  all 
you  can  to  get  emigrated  out  of  your  way ;  fellows  whose 
life  is  of  no  use  to  them,  nor  anybody  else ;  and  that 
— always  in  the  interests  of  science — I  were  to  lance  just 
the  least  drop  out  of  that  beast*s  tooth  into  his  throat, 
and  let  you  see  him  swell,  and  choke,  and  get  blue  and 
blind,  and  gasp  himself  away — you  wouldn't  all  sit  quiet 
there,  and  have  it  so  done — would  you  ? — in  the  interests  of 
science. 

^  [GeDeflii  iii.  14;  Pialms  xlv,  2;  Romaofl  iii,  13 J  .» 

*  [Deuteroxiomy  jcuiii.  33.] 
»  [Luke  X.  34j 
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50.  Well ;  but  how  then  if  in  your  own  interests  ?  Sup- 
pose the  poor  lout  had  his  week's  wages  in  his  pocket — 
thirty  shillings  or  so;  and,  after  his  inoculation,  I  were  to 
pick  his  pocket  of  them;  and  then  order  in  a  few  more 
louts,  and  lance  their  throats  likewise,  and  pick  their 
pockets  likewise,  and  divide  the  proceeds  of,  say,  a  dozen 
of  poisoned  louts,  among  you  all,  after  lecture;  for  the 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  you,  I  could  perhaps  get  six- 
pence each  out  of  a  dozen  of  poisoned  louts;  yet  you 
would  still  feel  the  proceedings  painful  to  your  feelings, 
and  wouldn't  take  the  sixpenn'orth — would  you  ? 

51.  But  how,  if  you  constituted  yourselves  into  a  co- 
operative Egyptian  Asp  and  Mississippi  Rattlesnake  Com- 
pany, with  an  eloquent  member  of  Fwliament  for  the  rattle 
at  its  tail?  and  if,  brown  asps  getting  scarce,  you  brewed 
yom^  own  venom  of  beautiful  aspic  brown,  with  a  white 
head,  and  persuaded  your  louts  to  turn  their  own  pockets 
insideHDut  to  get  it,  giving  you  each  sixpence  a  night, — 
seven  pounds  ten  a  year  of  lovely  dividend  I — How  does 
the  operation  begin  to  look  now  ?  Commercial  and  amiable 
— does  it  not  ? 

62,  But  how — ^to  come  to  actual  fact  and  climax — if, 
instead  of  a  Company,  you  were  constituted  into  a  CoU^^ 
of  reverend  and  scholarly  persons,  each  appointed — like  the 
King  of  Salem  ^ — ^to  bring  forth  the  bread  and  wine  of 
healing  knowledge;  but  that,  instead  of  bread  gratis,  you 
gave  stones  for  pay;  and,  instead  of  wine  gratis,  you  gave 
asp-poison  for  pay, — how  then?  Suppose,  for  closer  in- 
stance, that  you  became  a  College  called  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  with  a  symbolic  pelican  for  its  crest,'  but 
that  this  charitable  pelican  had  begun  to  peck — ^not  itself, 
but  other  people, — and  become  a  vampire  pelican,  sucking 
blood    instead    of   shedding, — ^how    then?      They    say    it's 

^  [Genesis  xiv.  18.] 

'  [For  the  Christiaii  symbolism  of  the  pelican,  which  arose  from  the  belief  that 
the  bird,  while  really  pruning  its  feathers,  was  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood, 
see  F.  £.  Hulme's  SymbolUm  in  Chrittian  AH,  pp.  188  ^eq.  Hence  the  tiUe  The 
PeUean  for  the  magazine  of  Corpus  ChrisH  College,  Oxford,  from  which  recollections 
of  Raskin  are  reprinted  in  VoL  XX.  p.  xzx.] 
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an  iU  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  a  well-behaved  bird  will  neither  foul  its  own  nest 
nor  another's,  but  that,  finding  it  in  any  wise  foul,  it  will 
Cfpeolj  say  so,  and  clean  it. 

58.  Well,  I  know  a  village,  some  few  miles  from  Oxford, 
numbering  of  inhabitants  some  four  hundred  louts,  in  which 
my  awn  Coll^;e  of  the  Body  of  Christ  keeps  the  public- 
house,  and  therein  sells — by  its  deputy — such  poisoned  beer 
that  the  Rector's  wife^  told  me,  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day, that  she  sent  for  some  to  take  out  a  stain  in  a  dress 
with,  and  couldn't  touch  the  dress  with  it,  it  was  so  filthy 
with  salt  and  acid,  to  provoke  thirst;  and  that  while  the 
public-house  was  there  she  had  no  hope  of  doing  any  good 
%o  the  men,  who  always  prepared  for  Sunday  by  a  %ht  on 
Saturday  night.  And  that  my  own  very  good  friend  the 
Bursar,  and  we  the  Fellows,  of  Corpus,  being  appealed  to 
again  and  again  to  shut  up  that  tavern,  the  answer  is 
alwa3rs,  ^^The  CoU^fe  can't  afibrd  it:  we  can't  give  up  that 
fifty  pounds  a  year  out  of  those  peasant  sots'  pockets,  and 
yet  'as  a  CoU^^e'  live." 

Drive  that  nail  home  with  your  own  hammers,  for  I've 
no  more  time ;  and  consider  the  significance  of  the  fact, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  England  can't  afford  to  keep  up  a 
college  for  their  own  sons  but  by  selling  death  of  body  and 
soul  to  their  own  peasantry. 

54.  I  come  now  to  my  last  head  of  lecture — my  caution 
concerning  the  wisdom  which  we  buy  at  such  a  price.  I 
had  not  intended  any  part  of  my  talk  to-night  to  be  so 
grave;  and  was  forced  into  saying  what  I  have  now  said 
by  the  appointment  of  Fors  that  the  said  village  Rector's 
wife  shoiUd  come  up  to  town  to  nurse  her  brother,  Mr. 
Severn,  who  drew  your  diagrams  for  you.  I  had  meant  to 
be  as  cheerful  as  I  could;  and  chose  the  original  title 
of  my  lecture,  "A  Caution  to  Snakes,"  partly  in  play, 
and    partly    in   affectionate   remembrance   of  the   scene    in 

1  [Mn.   Fumeaux  (sister  of  Mr.  Arthur  Severn),  whoM  husband  was  at  this 
time  Rector  of  Ileyford.] 
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New  Men  and  Old  Acres,  in  which  the  phrase  became  at 
once  so  startling  and  so  charming,  on  the  lips  of  my  much- 
regarded  friend,  Mrs.  Kendal.^ 

But  this  one  little  bit  of  caution  more  I  always  intended 
to  give,  and  to  give  earnestly. 

55,  What  the  best  wisdom  of  the  Serpent  may  be, 
I  assume  that  you  all  possess; — and  my  caution  is  to  be 
addressed  to  you  in  that  briglitly  serpentine  perfection.  In 
all  other  respects  as  wise,  in  one  respect  let  me  beg  you 
to  be  wiser  than  the  Serpent,^  and  not  to  eat  your  meat 
without  tasting  it, — meat  of  any  sort,  but  above  all  the 
serpent-recommended  meat  of  knowledge.  Think  what  a 
deUcate  and  delightful  meat  that  used  to  be  in  old  days, 
when  it  was  not  quite  so  common  as  it  is  now,  and  when 
young  people — the  best  sort  of  them— really  hungered  and 
thirsted*  for  it.  Then  a  youth  went  up  to  Cambridge,  or 
Padua,  or  Bonn,  as  to  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wines  on  the 
lees,  well  refined.^  But  now,  he  goes  only  to  swallow, — and, 
more's  the  pity,  not  even  to  swallow  as  a  glutton  does^ 
with  enjoyment;  not  even — forgive  me  the  old  Aristotelian 
Greek,  nU^Evo^  t§  a<pi^ — pleased  with  the  going  down,  but  in 
the  saddest  and  exactest  way,  as  a  constrictor  does,  tasting 
nothing  all  the  time.  You  remember  what  Professor  Huxley 
told  you — most  interesting  it  was,  and  new  to  me — of  the 
way  the  great  boa  does  not  in  any  true  sense  swallow,  but 
only  hitches  himself  on  to  his  meat  like  a  coal-sack; — ^well, 
that's  the  exact  way  you  expect  your  poor  modem  student 
to  hitch  himself  on  to  A^  meat,  catching  and  notching  his 
teeth  into  it,  and  dragging  the  skin  of  him  tight  over  it, — 

^  [Mrg.  Kendal  (Miss  Madge  Robertson)  played  Lilian  Vavasour  in  the  first 
representation  of  New  Men  and  Old  Acres  (by  Tom  Taylor  and  A.  W.  Dubourg) 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  25th  October  1869.  Lilian  remarks :  ''  And  his  wife 
— well^  she's  a  caution  for  snakes  ! "  (Act  i.,  p.  21  in  Lacy's  Acting  Edition).  Earlier 
in  the  act  (p.  100  Lilian  says  of  another  girl  that  "  in  spite  of  her  Ruskinism-run- 
mad  she  isn  t  half  a  bad  sort'^ 

"  "Matthew  x.  16.     On  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  363.] 
Matthew  v,  6.J 
Isaiah  xxv.  6.J 


•  [Aristotle:  Ethics,  ili.  9,  10  (''pleased  with  the  touch").] 
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till  at  lastr-^you  know  I  told  you  a  littie  ago^  our  artists 
didn^  know  a  make  from  a  sausage, — ^but*  Heaven  help  us, 
your  University  doctors  are  going  on  at  sudi  a  rate  that 
it  will  be  all  we  can  do,  soon,  to  know  a  man  from  a 
sausage. 

56.  Then  think  again,  in  old  times  what  a  delicious  thing 
a  book  used  to  be  in  a  chiomey  comer,  or  in  the  garden, 
or  in  the  fields,  where  one  used  really  to  read  a  book,  and 
nibble  a  nice  bit  here  and  there  if  it  was  a  bride-cakey  sort 
of  book,  and  cut  oneself  a  lovely  slice — ^fiit  and  lean — ^if  it 
was  a  round-of-beef  sort  of  book.  But  what  do  you  do 
with  a  book  now,  be  it  ever  so  good?  You  give  it  to  a 
reviewer,  first  to  skin  it,  and  then  to  bone  it,  and  then  to 
chew  it,  and  tiien  to  lick  it,  and  then  to  give  it  you  down 
your  throat  like  a  handfid  of  pilau.  And  when  youVe  got 
it,  youVe  no  relish  for  it,  after  alL  And,  alas  1  this  continu- 
ally increasing  deadness  to  the  pleasures  of  literature  leaves 
your  minds,  even  in  their  most  conscientious  action,  sensi- 
tive with  agony  to  the  sting  of  vanity,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  meanest  temptations  hdd  out  by  tiie  competition  of  the 
schools.  How  often  do  I  receive  letters  firom  young  men 
of  sense  and  genius,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  strength, 
and  waste  of  tiieir  time,  but  ending  always  with  the  same 
saying,  ^'I  must  take  as  high  a  class  as  I  can,  in  order  to 
please  my  father.'*'  And  the  fathers  love  the  lads  all  the 
time,  but  yet,  in  every  word  they  speak  to  them,  prick  the 
poison  of  the  asp  into  their  young  blood,  and  sicken  their 
eyes  with  blindness  to  all  the  true  joys,  the  true  aims, 
and  the  true  praises  of  science  and  literature;  neither  do 
they  themselves  any  more  conceive  what  was  once  the  faith 
of  Englishmen;  that  the  only  path  of  honour  is  that  of 
rectitude,  and  the  only  place  of  honour,  the  one  that  you 
are  fit  for.  Make  your  children  happy  in  their  youth;  let 
distinction  come  to  them,  if  it  will,  after  well-spent  and 


^  [See  above,  p.  299.1 


[On  the  subject  of  competitive  examinatious,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  884  n.,  and  Vol.  XVL 
D.  469  n.l 
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well-reniembered  years;  but  let  them  now  break  and  ^t 
the  bread  of  Heaven  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
and  send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared:^ 
— and  so  Heaven  send  you  its  grace — before  meat,  and 
after  it. 
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The  following  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  exhibited  diagrams  may  perhmpi 

Prevent  the  need  of  hurried  explanattons  in  the  course  of  the  lecture^  but 
have  not  put  numbers  on  the  drawings ;  for,  if  large  enough  to  be  well 
seen  J  they  always  spoil  the  look  of  a  sketch  (and  also  I  am  not  sure  that 
all  I  have  prepared  can  be  shown) ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difHeulty 
found  in  identifying  those  arranged  in  the  lecture-room. 

On  the  second  leaf  the  list  of  the  names  given  to  the  serpent  tribe 
in  the  great  languages  saves  the  space  of  another  diagram,  and  perhaps  to 
8<»ne  careful  students  may  also  spare  the  trouble  of  copying  it. 


DIAGRAMS 

1.  Part  or  Giotto's  Sculpture  of  thb  Creation  of  Eve.  Her  danger 
foretold  by  the  twining  ivy  above.     (Dratm  b^  Mr,  A.  Severn,^) 

2.  The  Cokstellation  Draco;  enlarged  from  a  common  celestial  globe: 
the  colour  altered^  but  the  form  retained,  to  show  the  smallness  of  the 
asdfltance  hitherto  accepted  by  modem  astronomy  from  modem  soology. 
(Drawn  by  Mr,  L,  HilUard.) 

3.  Head  of  the  Same,  as  it  was  really  drawn  on  the  globe — a  general 
type  of  modem  dragon  idealism.     (Dranm  by  Mr.  A.  Severn.^) 

4.  The  Hydra  of  Lerna.  Greek  ideal,  nom  a  coin  of  Phaestus.  {Dratm 
by  myselffi) 

*^  Non  te  rationis  agentem, 
Lemsus  turbft  capitum  circumttetit  anguia."* 

*^  Thee,  God,  no  fiuse  of  danger  could  affright, 
Nor  huge  Typhoeos,  nor  the  unnumbered  anake 
Increased  witn  hissing  heads  in  Lema's  lake." 

— Drydm, 

»  fNehemiah  viiL  10.     Compare  Vol.  XX.  p.  377.] 

*  [Added  in  this  edition  from  the  fly-sheet  circulated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture.] 

'  [For  references  to  this,  see  above,  pp.  298  and  n.,  313.] 

«    See  above.  Fig.  38,  p.  2d9.] 

»    Fig.  39,  p.  300.] 

<  l^neid,  viii.  300 ;  quoted  also  in  Queen  </  the  Air,  §  4  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  299).] 
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5.  Hkads  or  THE  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Common  Crocodile. 
From  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier.    (Drawn  by  Mr.  L.  HilUard.^) 

6.  Head    or   the    Cobra,  threatening.      Profile    and   front,  a   and    6. 
(Skeiekfrom  Ufe  by  must^.     Enlarged  and  dranm  by  Mr,  A,  Macdanald,^) 

7.  Head  or  the  Rattlesnake,  threatening.      Profile  and  front,  a  and 
&.     (Sktiek  from  Ufe  6v  n^telf.     Enlarged  and  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  Severn.*) 

8.  Skull  or  the  Rattlesnake.    (Drawn  by  Mr.  A.  Burgeu.*) 


Fig.  a 


9.  Black  Viper.     (Sketch  by  myself ,  from  Carpaccio.     Enlarged  and  drawn 
by  Mr.  A.  Bwrgus.^) 

10.  Colour  Pattern  of  the  Engush  Viper,  with  Greek  ornament  for 
comparison.     (Drawn  by  Mr.  L.  HUliard.^) 

11.  Egyptian  Asp.     (Sketched  from  Ufe,  and  drawn,  by  myself.^) 

12.  Cranberry  Blossom.     (Sketched  from  life,  and  dranm,  by  myself.^) 


^  [With  the  head  of  the  saw-hUl  duck  also ;  Plate  XVII.,  p.  310.] 
'  lliete  drawings  are  not  known  to  the  editors.] 
'   Fig.  41  here.] 

*  ThiM  drawing,  at  one  time  in  the  Oxford  Collection,  is  not  now  arailahle: 
I  Vol.  XXI.  p.  90  II.  (No.  171).] 
»  rpig.  40,  p.  316.] 
^lese  drawings  are  not  known  to  the  editors.] 


NAMES  OF  THE  SNAKE  TRIBE   IN   THE 
GREAT   LANGUAGES^ 

1,  OpHii  (Greek),  "  The  seeing  "  (creature  understood).  Meaning  espe- 
cially one  that  sees  all  round  it. 

%  Dhacon  (Greek).  Drachen  (German)*  ''The  beholding/'  Meaning 
one  that  looks  well  into  a  things  or  person,  .^^.^^^^ 

3,  An©ut«  (Latin),     ''The  strangling,"  ^^■■^^•^U 

4,  Skkfeks  (Latin),     "The  winding/' 

5,  CoLCBfiH  (Latin),     Couleuvre  (French).     ^'The  coiling," 

6,  Ann  EH  (Saxoo)*     "The  gro  veiling/' 

7,  Snakc  (Saxon),     Schlanoe  (German).     "The   crawling  "   (with 
of  drugging,  and  of  Bmoothnesa). 

^  [On  these  natneij  fee  abov«,  pp.  301-304] 


CHAPTER  11^ 

REVISION 

1.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  openmg  chapter  of 
Deucalum^  he  will  see  that  the  book  was  intended  to  be 
a  collection  of  the  notices  of  phenomena  relating  to  geology 
which  were  scattered  through  my  former  works,  systema- 
tized so  far  as  might  be  possible,  by  such  additional  studies 
as  time  permitted  me. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  scattered  chapters  have  contained 
nothing  else  than  these  additional  studies,  which,  so  far 
from  systematizing  what  preceded  them,  stand  now  greatly 
in  need  of  arrangement  themselves ;  and  still  more  of  some 
explanation  of  the  incidental  passages  referring  to  matters 
of  higher  science  than  geology,  in  which  I  have  too  often 
assumed  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  witii — and  in  some 
d^pree  even  prepared  to  admit — the  modes  of  thought  and 
reasoning  which  have  been  followed  throughout  the  general 
body  of  my  writings. 

I  have  never  given  myself  out  for  a  philosopher;  nor 
spoken  of  the  teaching  attempted  in  connection  with  any 
subject  of  inquiry,  as  other  than  that  of  a  village  show- 
man's "  Look — ^and  you  shall  see."  ^  But,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  many  baseless  semblances  of  philosophy 
have  announced  themselves ;  and  the  laws  of  decent  thought 
and  rational  question  have  been  so  far  transgressed  (even 
in  our  universities,  where  the  moral  philosophy  they  once 
taught  is  now   only  remembered   as   an  obscure  tradition, 

^  riMued  in  May  1883.] 
«  'See  sbove,  pp.  96-98.] 

'   Compare  Lcvet  Meinie,  §  122  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  11 2)^  where  Raskin  speaks  of  his 
fanction  as  -that*  of  the  Interpreter. J 
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and  the  natural  science  in  which  they  are  proud,  presented 
only  as  an  impious  conjecture),  that  it  is  forced  upon  me, 
as  the  only  means  of  making  what  I  have  said  on  these 
subjects  permanently  useful,  to  put  into  clear  terms  the 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  theology  to  which  my  books 
refer,  as  accepted  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  all  past 
time. 

2.  To  this  end,  I  am  republishing  the  second  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  which,  though  in  afiected  language,  yet 
with  sincere  and  very  deep  feeling,  expresses  the  fint  and 
foundational  law  respecting  human  contemplati<Hi  of  the 
natural  phenomena  under  whose  influence  we  exist, — that 
they  can  only  be  seen  with  their  properly  belonging  joy, 
and  interpreted  up  to  the  measure  of  proper  human  intelli- 
gence, when  they  are  accepted  as  the  work,  and  the  gift, 
of  a  Living  Spirit  greater  than  our  own. 

8.  Similarly,  the  moral  philosophy  which  underlies  all 
the  appeals,  and  all  the  accusations,  made  in  the  course  of 
my  writings  on  political  science,  assmnes  throughout  that 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  Mercy  which  are  £EUStened  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  are  also  expressed  in  entirely  consistent 
terms  throughout  the  higher — (and  even  the  inferior,  when 
undefiled) — forms  of  all  lovely  literature  and  art ;  and 
enforced  by  the  Providence  of  a  Ruling  and  Judging  Spiri- 
tual Power,  manifest  to  those  who  desire  its  manifestation, 
and  concealed  from  those  who  desire  its  concealment. 

4.  These  two  Faiths,  in  the  creating  Spirit,  as  the 
source  of  Beauty, — in  the  governing  Spirit,  as  the  founder 
and  maintainer  of  Moral  law,  are,  I  have  said,  assumed  as 
the  basis  of  all  exposition  and  of  all  coimsel,  which  have 
ever  been  attempted  or  offered  in  my  books.  I  have  never 
held  it  my  duty,  never  ventured  to  think  of  it  even  as  a 
permitted  right,  to  proclaim  or  explain  these  faiths,  except 
only  by  referring  to  the  writings,  properly  called  inspired,* 
in  which  the  good  men  of  all  nations  and  languages  had 

>  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  rearranged  edition  of  1883  (Vol,  IV.  p.  3).] 
*  [Compare  Lecturer  an  Art,  §  44  (Vol.  XX.  p.  54).] 
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coDCurrently — ^though  at  far  distant  and  different  times — 
declared  them.  But  it  has  become  now  for  many  reasons, 
besides  those  above  specified,  necessary  for  me  to  define 
dearly  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  have  used — ^the  scope 
of  the  laws  I  have  appealed  to,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  feelings  possible  under  the  reception 
of  these  creeds,  and  impossible  to  those  who  refuse  them. 

5.  This  may,  I  think,  be  done  with  the  best  brevity 
and  least  repetition,  by  adding  to  those  of  my  books  still 
unfinished,  DeucaUorij  Proserpina^  Love's  Meime^  and  Fors 
Qavigera^  explanatory  references  to  the  pieces  of  theology 
or  natural  plidlosophy  which  have  already  occurred  in  each, 
indicating  tiieir  modes  of  connection,  and  the  chiefly  parallel 
passages  in  the  books  which  are  already  concluded;  among 
which  I  may  name  the  Eagle's  Nest  as  already,  if  read 
carefuUy,  containing  nearly  all  necessary  elements  of  inter- 
pretation for  the  others. 

6.  I  am  glad  to  begin  with  Deucalion^  for  its  title 
already  implies  (and  is  directly  explained  in  its  fifth  page^ 
as  implying)  the  quite  first  principle,  with  me,  of  historic 
reading  in  divinity,  that  all  nations  have  been  taught  of 
God'  according  to  their  capacity,  and  may  best  learn  what 
fSuther  they  would  know  of  Him  by  reverence  for  the 
impressions  which  He  has  set  on  the  hearts  of  each, 
and  alL 

I  said  farther  in  the  same  place  that  I  thought  it  well 
for  the  student  first  to  learn  the  "myths  of  the  Betrayal 
and  Redemption "  as  they  were  taught  to  the  heathen 
world ;  but  I  did  not  say  what  I  meant  by  the  "  Betrayal " 
and  "Redemption'*  in  their  universal  sense,  as  represented 
alike  by  Christian  and  heathen  legends. 

7.  The  idea  of  contest  between  good  and  evil  spirits  for 
the  soul  and  body  of  man,  which  forms  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  all  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  world,  has 
hitherto  been  the  only  explanation  of  its  moral  phenomena 

^  fOf  the  original  edition ;  in  this  volume,  p.  d8.] 
s  [Isaiah  liv.  13;  John  vi.  45.] 
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tenable  by  intellects  of  the  highest  power.  It  is  no  more  a 
certain  or  sufficient  explanation  than  the  theory  of  gravittp 
tion  is  of  the  construction  of  the  starry  heaTa:is;  but  it 
reaches  farther  towards  analysis  of  the  tacts  known  to  us 
than  any  other.  By  **the  Betrayal"  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to  I  meant  the  supposed  victory,  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  of  the  deceiving  spiritual  power,  whidi 
makes  the  vices  of  man  his  leading  motives  of  action,  and 
his  follies,  its  leading  methods.  By  ^*the  Redemption"  I 
meant  the  promised  final  victory  of  the  creating  and  true 
Spirit,  in  opening  the  blind  eyes,  in  making  the  crocked 
places  straight  and  the  rough  plain,  and  restoring  the  power 
of  His  ministering  angels,^  over  a  world  in  ^diich  there  shaU 
be  no  more  tears. 

8.  The  "myths" — allegorical  fables  or  stories — ^in  which 
this  belief  is  represented,  were,  I  went  on  to  say  in  the 
same  place,  "incomparably  truer'*  than  the  Darwinian— or, 
I  will  add,  any  other  conceivable  materialistic  theory — 
because  they  are  the  instinctive  products  of  the  natural 
human  mind,  conscious  of  certain  facts  relating  to  its  fiate 
and  peace;  and  as  unerring  in  that  instinct  as  aU  other 
living  creatures  are  in  the  discovery  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  life:  while  the  materialistic  theories  have  been 
from  their  beginning  products,  in  the  words  used  in  the 
passage  I  am  explaining  (page  6,  line  8  *),  of  the  "  half  wits 
of  impertinent  multitudes."  They  are  half-witted,  because 
never  entertained  by  any  person  possessing  imaginative 
power, — and  impertinent,  because  they  are  always  announced 
as  if  the  very  defect  of  imagination  constituted  a  superiority 
of  discernment. 

9.  In  one  of  the  cleverest — (and,  in  description  of  the 
faults  and  errors  of  religious  persons,  usefuUest) — books 
of  this  modern  half-witted  school,  Une  Cure  du  JDocteur 
Pontalais,^  of  which  the  plot  consists  in  the  revelation  by 


1 


Isaiab  xlii.  7,  xl.  4;  Hebrews  i.  14;  Isaiah  xxv.  8.] 


^    Again  of  the  original  edition ;  in  this  volome,  p.  99,  line  6.] 

s  [By  Robert  Halt  (pseudonym  of  Charles  Vieu) :  first  edition,  1866.] 
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$m  mgcoious  doctor  to  an  ingenuous  priest  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  dropping  oil 
ivith  dexterity  out  of  a  pipe  into  a  wineglass, — ^the  assump- 
tiee  that  **  la  logique  '*  and  **  la  methode  "  were  never  applied 
txr  thecdogical  subjects  except  in  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris 
IB  the  present  blessed  state  of  Parisian  intelligence  and 
maals^  may  be  I  hope  received  as  expressing  nearly  the 
iftiniflte  possibilities  of  shallow  arrogance  in  these  regions 
of  thofught ;  and  I  name  the  book  as  one  extremely  well 
worth  readings  first  as  such ;  and  secondly  because  it  puts 
iflto  tike  clearest  form  I  have  yet  met  with,  the  peculiar 
dwkiiess  of  materialism,  in  its  denial  of  the  hope  of  un- 
merlality.  The  hero  of  it,  who  is  a  perfectly  virtuous 
pefsoD,  and  inventor  of  the  most  ingenious  and  benevolent 
maehifies,  is  killed  by^  the  cruelties  of  an  usurer  and  a 
priest ;  and  in  djring,  the  only  consolation  he  offisrs  his  wife 
and  chikbren  is  that  the  loss  of  one  life  is  of  no  conse- 
qpience  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 

This  unseMi^  resignation  to  total  death  is  the  most 
heroic  element  in  the  Religion  now  in  materialist  circles 
caBed  the  Rdigion  **  of  Humanity,"  and  announced  as  if  it 
were  a  new  discovery  of  nineteenth-century  sagacity,  and 
abfe'  to  replace  in  the  system  of  its  society,  alike  all  former 
ideas^  of  the  power  of  God,  and  destinies  of  man. 

19.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new 
dweovery.  The  fact  that  the  loss  of  a  single  life  is  of 
ne-  consequence  when  the  lives  of  many  are  to  be  saved, 
is,  and  aJNrays  has  been,  the  root  of  every  form  of  beau- 
tiful courage;  and  I  have  again  and  again  pointed  out, 
in  passages  scattered  through  writings  carefully  limited  in 
assertion,  between  1860  and  1870,^  that  the  heroic  actions 
on  which  the  material  destinies  of  this  world  depend,  are 
almost  invariably  done  under  the  conception  of  death  as  a 
calamity,  which  is  to  be  endured  by  one  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  many,  and  after  which  there  is  no  personal  reward 

»  [See,  for  instance,  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  179),  Ethics  of  the  DuH 
(tM.,  p.  204),  and  Lectures  on  Art,  §  83  (Vol.  XX.  p.  86).] 
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to  be  looked  for,  but  the  gratitude  or  fame  of  which  the 
victim  anticipates  no  consciousness, 

11,  In  the  second  place,  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice  is  no 
more  sufficient  for  man  than  it  is  new  to  him.  It  has, 
indeed,  strength  enough  to  maintain  his  courage  under  cir- 
cumstances of  sharp  and  instant  trial ;  but  it  has  no  power 
whatever  to  satisfy  the  heart  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
social  affection,  or  to  console  the  spirit  and  invigorate  the 
character  through  years  of  separation  or  distress.  Still  less 
can  it  produce  the  states  of  intellectual  imagination  which 
hare  hitherto  been  necessary  for  the  triumphs  of  construc- 
tive art ;  and  it  is  a  distinctive  essential  point  in  the  mod^ 
of  examining  the  arts  as  part  of  necessary  moral  educa- 
tion, which  have  been  constant  in  my  references  to  them, 
that  those  of  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  which  the  reli- 
gious schools  who  have  employed  them  usually  regard  only 
as  stimulants  or  embodiments  of  faith,  have  been  by  me 
always  considered  as  its  evidences.^  Men  do  not  sing  them- 
selves into  love  or  faith ;  but  they  are  incapable  of  true 
song,  till  they  love,  and  believe. 

12.  The  lower  conditions  of  intellect  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  pursuit  of  natural  science,  or  the  invention  of 
mechanical  structure,  are  similarly,  and  no  less  intimately, 
dependent  for  their  perfection  on  the  lower  feelings  of 
admiration  and  affection  which  can  be  attached  to  material 
things :  these  also — ^the  curiosity  and  ingenuity  of  man — ^live 
by  admiration  and  by  love ;  ^  but  they  differ  from  the  imagi- 
native powers  in  that  they  are  concerned  with  things  seen — 
not  with  the  evidences  of  things  unseen* — and  it  would  be 
well  for  them  if  the  understanding  of  this  restriction  pre- 
vented them  in  the  present  day  as  severely  from  speculation 
as  it  does  from  devotion. 

18.  Nevertheless,    in    the    earlier    and   happier    days    of 

^  [See,  more  especially,  the  Rede  Lecture  ''On  the  Relation  of  National  Ethics 
to  National  Arts":  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  163  wg.] 

'  [See  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth  in  Modem  PaifUers,  roL.  ii  (VoL  IV. 
p.  29  It.};  and  compare  Fort  Clamffera,  Letter  5^  §  14.] 

'  [Hebrews  xL  1.] 
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Limueus/  de  Saussure,  von  Humboldt,  and  the  multitade 
of  quiet  woikers  on  whose  secure  foundation  the  fantastic 
expatiations  of  modem  science  depend  for  whatever  good  or 
stability  tiiere  is  in  them,  natunl  religion  was  always  a 
part  of  natural  science;  it  becomes  with  Linnaeus  a  part  of 
his  definitions;  it  underlies,  in  serene  modestjr,  tiie  courage 
and  enthusiasm  of  tiie  great  traveUers  and  discoverers,  from 
Columbus  and  Hudson  to  Livingstone;  and  it  has  saved 
the  lives,  or  solaced  the  deaths,  of  myriads  of  men  whose 
nobleness  asked  for  no  memorial  but  in  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  realm  of  manhood,  in  habitation,  and  in  sooal 
virtue. 

14.  And  it  is  perhaps,  of  all  tixe  tests  of  difiPerence  be- 
tween the  majestic  science  of  tiiose  days,  and  the  wild 
theories  or  foul  curiosities  of  our  own,'  the  most  strange  and 
the  most  distinct,  that  the  practical  suggestions  which  are 
scattered  through  the  writings  of  the  older  naturalists  tend 
always  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of  man- 
kind;'  while  the  discoverers  of  modem  science  have,  almost 
without  exception,  provoked  new  furies  of  avarice,  and  new 
tyrannies  of  individual  interest ;  or  else  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  tiie  means  of  violent  and  sudden  destruction, 
already  incalculably  too  potent  in  the  hands  of  the  idle  and 
the  wicked. 

15.  It  is  rig^t  and  just  that  the  reader  should  remem- 
ber, in  reviewing  the  chapters  of  my  own  earlier  writings 
on  the  origin  and  sculpture  of  mountain  form,  that  all  the 
investigations  undertaken  by  me  at  that  time  were  connected 
in  my  own  mind  with  the  practical  hope  of  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  mountain  peasantry  to 
an  intelligent  administration  of  the  natural  treasures  of  their 
woods   and   streams.^    I   had  fixed  my  thoughts  on  these 

^  [For  LiiinsBus  in  this  connexion,  lee  the  wordi  quoted  in  the  Frcfsice  of 
1883  to  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  4,  6).] 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  66,  163.] 

'    Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  34  (note  of  1883),  where  this  paisage  is  referred  to.] 

*  [On  this  suhject,  see  Modem  Painten,  rol.  ir.  chape,  zix.,  zz.  (\'ol.  VI.  pp.  385 
seq.);  and  compare  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  547-662.] 
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problems  where  they  are  put  in  the  raost  esdgent  distinct- 
ness by  the  various  distress  and  disease  of  the  iahabitimte 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone^  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva :  a 
district  in  which  the  adverse  iofluenoes  of  unequal  tempera^ 
tures,  unwholesome  air,  and  alternate  or  correlative  drought 
and  inundation,  are  aU  gathered  m  hostility  against  a  race 
of  peasantry,  the  V^alaisan,^  by  nature  virtuous,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  by  the  heredi- 
tary and  natural  adversities  of  their  position,  regarded  by 
th^^nselves  as  inevitablet  reduced  indeed,  rpany  of  them, 
to  extreme  poverty  and  woful  disease;  but  never  sunk  into 
a  vicious  or  reckless  despair. 

16.  The  practical  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived,  in 
studying  the  channels  and  currents  of  the  Rhone^  Ticino, 
and  Adige,  were  stated  first  in  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
English  press  on  the  subject  of  the  great  inundatioas  at 
Rome  in  1871  {Arrotvs  of  the  Ckace,  vol  ii.  pp.  160-174  *)♦ 
and  they  are  again  stated  incidentally  in  JFo^rs  (Letter  19), 
with  direct  reference  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Adige 
above  Verona.  Had  those  suggestions  been  acted  upon, 
even  in  the  most  languid  and  feeble  manner,  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  sums  since  spent  by  the  Italian  Government  in 
carrying  French  boulevards  round  Tuscan  cities,  and  throw^ 
ing  down  their  ancient  streets  to  find  lines  for  steam  tram- 
ways, would  not  only  hiive  preventjsd  1^  TCte^nt  inundations 
m  North  Italy,  but  rewiered,  t|j^  recui^enice  for  ever  im- 
possible. 

17.  As  it  is  thus  the  3eaL  o^  i^htjy  d^trected;  scianti^ 
intvestigation,  to  be  sao^ctifiisd  by  loving  anxiety  for  instant 
practical  use,  so  also,  t^e  bost  sign  of  ^s  completeni^sa  and 
synwietry  is  in,  the:  fija^kness  of  its  communication  to  the 
general  mind  of  well-educated  persons. 

The  fixed  relations  of  the  crystalline  planes  of  min- 
erals, first  stated,  and  in  the  simplest  mathematical  terms 

1  rCompare  Vol.  VI.  p.  410,  and  Vol.  VH.  p.  111.] 
•  [Now  printed  in  Vol  XVIJ.  pp.  H7^652.J 
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,  by  Professor  Miller  of  Cambridge,^  bftve  been 
by  succeeding  mineralogists  with  an  ambitious 
which  has  at  last  placed  the  diagrams  of  zone 
codes  for  quartz  and  calcite,  given  in  Cloizeaux's  miner- 
dogy/  both  as  monuments  of  research,  and  masterpieces  of 
cagmving,  a  place  among  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  the  liverish  energies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  in 
the  meantime,  all  the  characters  of  minerals,  except  the 
i^cal  and  crystalline  ones,  which  it  requbred  the  best  in- 
stmments  to  detect,  and  the  severest  industoy  to  register, 
have  been  n^lected;*  the  arrangement  of  collections  in 
mseums  has  been  made  imintelligibly  scientific,  without  the 
consideration  whether  the  formally  sequent  speci- 
were  in  lights,  or  places,  where  they  could  be  ever 
\ ;  the  dements  of  mineralogy  prepared  for  schools  have 
diversified  by  eight  or  text  different  modes,  nomen- 
ckttaRs^  and  systems  of  notation ;  and  while  thus  the  study 
of  mineralogy  at  all  has  become  impossible  to  young  people, 
ezoept  as  a  very  arduous  branch  of  mathematics,  that  of  its 
comiecticm  with  the  structure  of  the  earth  has  been  post- 
pcxied  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Geological  Society, 
to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  animalculae,  fortunately  for  the 
world  invisible,  and  monsters,  fortunatdy  for  the  world  un* 
r^enerate.  The  race  of  old  Swiss  guides,  who  knew  the 
flowers  and  crystals  of  their  crags,  has  meanwhile  been 
replaced  by  chapmen,  who  destroy  the  rarest  living  flowers 

^  Eren  the  chemistiy  has  been  allowed  to  remain  imperfect  or  doubt- 
ful, while  the  planes  of  crystals  M-ere  being  counted :  thus  for  an  extreme 
insUnce,  the  most  important  practical  fact  that  the  colour  of  nltramarine 
li  destroyed  by  acids,  will  not  be  found  stated  in  the  descriptions  of  that 
mineml  by  either  Miller,  Cloiseaux,  or  Dana;*  and  no  microscopic  studies 
of  refraction  have  hitherto  informed  the  public  why  a  ruby  is  red,  a 
sapphire  blue,  or  a  flint  black.  Oh  a  large  scale,  the  darkening  of  the 
metamorphic  limestones,  near  the  central  ranges  of  the  Alps,  remains 
unexplained. 


See  above,  p.  272  ti.I 
See  above,  p.  271  n.j 
For  Dana's  book,  see  p.  376  n.] 
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of  the  Alps  to  raise  the  price  of  their  herbaria,  and  pedes- 
trian athletes  in  the  pay  of  foolish  youths ;  the  result  being 
that  while  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  and  valuable 
mineral  cabinet  in  every  important  mountain  village,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  find  even  at  Geneva  anything  offered  for 
sale  but  dyed  agates  from  Oberstein;^  and  the  confused 
refuse  of  the  cheap  lapidary's  wheel,  working  for  the  supply  , 
of  Mr.  Cook's  tourists  with  "Trifles  from  Chamouni"         iM 

18*  I  have  too  long  hoped  to  obtain  some  remedy  fo^ 
these  evils  by  putting  the  questions  about  simple  things 
which  ought  to  be  answered  in  elementary  school  books  of 
science,  clearly  before  the  student,  My  own  books  have 
thus  sometimes  become  little  more  than  notes  of  interroga- 
tion/ in  their  trust  that  some  day  or  other  the  compassion 
of  men  of  science  might  lead  them  to  pause  in  their  career 
of  discovery,  and  take  up  the  more  generous  task  of  instruc- 
tion. But  so  far  from  this,  the  compilers  of  popular  treatises 
have  sought  always  to  make  them  more  saleable  by  bringing 
them  up  to  the  level  of  last  month's  scientific  news;  seizing 
also  invariably,  of  such  new  matter,  that  which  was  either 
in  itself  most  singular,  or  in  its  tendencies  most  contra- 
dictory of  former  suppositions  and  credences :  and  I  purpose 
now  to  redeem,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  enigmatical  tone  of  my 
own  books,  by  collecting  the  sum  of  the  facts  they  contain, 
partly  by  indices,  partly  in  abstracts,  and  so  leaving  what 
I  myself  have  seen  or  known,  distinctly  told,  for  what  use 
it  may  plainly  serve. 

19.  For  a  first  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention, 
some  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pre- 
ceding lecture  (on  the  serpent)  was  prepared,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  its  insertion  in  Deucalion^  are  due  to  the  reader, 
who  may  have  thought  it  either  careless  in  its  apparent 
jesting,  or  irrelevant  in  its  position. 

^  rSee  above,  p.  64  n.] 

'  [See^  for  initance,  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  133  9eq,\  and  in 
thia  volume,  pp.  28,  4i,  70 :  compare  Proserpina ,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  336  ;  and  below, 
p.  386.] 
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I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  lecture  given  on  the 
subject,  a  few  weeks  before,  by  Professor  Huxley,  in 
which  the  now  accepted  doctrine  of  development  was  partly 
used  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  serpents  were  lizards 
iHuch  had  lost  their  legs;  and  partly  itself  supported  re- 
dprocally,  by  the  probability  which  the  lecturer  clearly 
dioiwed  to  exist,  of  their  being  so. 

Without  denying  this  probability,  or  entering  at  all  into 
the  question  of  the  links  between  the  present  generation  of 
aninud  life  and  that  preceding  it,  my  own  lecture  was 
intaided  to  exhibit  another  series,  not  of  merely  probable, 
but  of  observable,  facts,  in  the  relation  of  living  animals 
to  each  other. 

And  in  doing  so,  to  define,  more  intelligibly  than  is 
usual  among  naturalists,  the  disputed  idea  of  Species  itself! 

As  I  wrote  down  the  several  points  to  be  insisted  on, 
I  found  they  would  not  admit  of  being  gravely  treated, 
unless  at  extreme  cost  of  pains  and  time — not  to  say  of 
weariness  to  my  audience.  Do  what  I  would  with  them, 
the  ftcts  themselves  were  still  superficially  comic,  or  at 
least  grotesque:  and  in  the  end  I  had  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way;  so  that  the  lecture  accordingly  became, 
apparently,  rather  a  piece  of  badinage  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's,  than  a  serious  complementary  statement. 

20.  Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  seriously 
intended;  and  the  entire  lecture  must  be  understood  as  a 
part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  variously  reiterated 
illustration,  through  all  my  writings,  of  the  harmonies  and 
intervals  in  the  being  of  the  existent  animal  creation — 
whether  it  be  developed  or  undevelopg^. 

The  nobly  religious  passion  in  which  Linnaeus  writes 
the  prefaces  and  summaries  of  the  Systema  Naturce^  with 
the  universal  and  serene  philanthropy  and  sagacity  of  Hum- 
boldt, agree  in  leading  them  to  the  optimist  conclusion, 
best,  and  imsurpassably,  expressed  for  ever  in  Pope's  Essay 


^  [See  aboTe,  p.  3d0  n.] 
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on  Man;^    and  with  respect  to  lower  creatures,  epigri 
matked  in  the  four  lines  of  George  Herbert, — 

'^  God's  creatures  leap  not^  but  express  a  feast 

Where  all  tbe  guests  sit  close,  and  nothing  wants. 
Frogs  marry  fish  and  flesh ;— bats,  bird  and  beast. 

Sponges,  non- sense  and  sense,  mines,*  th'  earth  and  pUnt»/'  * 

And  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  these,  and  all  oth«  good, 
wise,  and  happy  men,  about  the  world  they  live  in,  are 
summed  in  the  104th  Psalm, 

21,  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  thoughts  of  cruel,  proudj 
envious,  and  unhappy  men,  of  the  Creation,  always  issue 
out  of,  and  gather  themselves  into,  the  shambles  or  the 
eharnel  house :  the  word  *'  shambles,"  as  I  use  it,  meaning 
primarily  the  battle-field,  and  secondly,  every  spot  where 
any  one  rejoices  in  taking  life;t  and  the  "eharnel  house'' 
meaning  collectively,  the  Morgue,  brothel,  and  vivisection-' 
room/ 

22.  But,  lastly,  between  these  two  classes,  of  the  happy 
and  the  heartless,  there  is  a  mediate  order  of  men  both 
unhappy  and  compassionate,  who  have  become  aware  of 
another  form  of  existence  in  the   world,  and  a   domain  of 

♦  ''Mines"  mean  crystallized  minerals. 

t  Compare  the  Modem  with  the  Ancient  Mariner — gun  rersiis  eron-bow. 
-—''A  magnificent  albatross  was  soaring  about  at  a  short  distance  astern,  for 
some  time  in  the  afternoon^  and  was  knocked  over,  but  unfbrtuuatdj 
not  picked  up "  {Natural  History  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan :  Edmonston  and 
Douglas,  1871,  page  225^. 

^  ['*  An  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  Uiee ; 

All  chauce.  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  eWl,  universal  good ; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is,  is  right" 

EpisUe  I.  289.1 
^  \The  Temple  (''Providence,"  139-185).    The  first  two  lines  are  quoted  also  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  176,  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  307.] 
s  [See  above,  p.  179  n.] 

*  [Notes  on  the  Natural  History  qf  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  West  Coast  <if  Pata- 
gonia^ made  during  the  voyage  qf  H.M,8.  '  Nassau '  in  the  years  1866-S9,  by  Robert 
O.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  naturalist  to  the  tzpeditMm.] 
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fDolojgy  extremely  difficult  of  vivisection, — the  diabolic. 
These  men,  of  whom  Byron,  Bums,  Goethe,  and  Carlyle 
are  in  modem  days  the  chief,  do  not  at  all  feel  that  the 
Nature  they  have  to  deal  with  expresses  a  Feast  only;  or 
that  her  mysteries  of  good  and  evil  are  reducible  to  a  quite 
visible  Kosmos,  as  they  stand;  but  that  there  is  another 
Kosmos,  mostly  invisible,  yet  perhaps  tangible,  and  to  be 
felt  if  not  seen.* 

Without  entering,  with  Dr.  Reville  of  Rotterdam,  upon 
the  question  how  men  of  this  inferior  quality  of  intellect 
become  possessed  either  of  the  idea— ^r  substance — of  what 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  ''  the  Devil " ;  nor  even  into 
the  more  definite  historical  question,  ''how  men  lived  who 
did  seriously  believe  in  the  Devil" — (that  is  to  say,  evay 
saint  and  sinner  who  received  a  decent  education  between 
the  first  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
sera) — ^I  will  merely  advise  my  own  readers  of  one  fact 
rejecting  the  above*named  writers,  of  whom,  and  whose 
minds,  I  know  somewhat  more  than  Dr.  Reville  of  Rotter- 
dam,— ^that  they^  at  least,  do  not  use  the  word  "Devil'* 
in  any  meta{ri[iorical,  typical,  or  abstract  sense,  but — ^whethar 
they  believe  or  disbelieve  in  what  they  say — ^in  a  distinctly 
personal  one:^  and  farther,  that  the  conceptions  or  imagi- 
nations of  these  persons,  or  any  other  such  persons,  greater 
or  less,  yet  of  their  species — whether  they  are  a  mere  con- 
ditioii  of  diseased  brains,  or  a  perception  of  really  existent 
external  forces, — ^are  nevertheless  real  VmonSf  described  by 
them  "from  the  life,"  as  literally  and  straightforwardly  as 
ever  any  artist  of  Rotterdam  pamted  a  sotr— or  his  pot  of 
beer:  and  farther — even  were  we  at  once  to  grant  that  all 
these  visions — as  for  instance  Zechariah's,  "I  saw  the  Lord 
sitting  on  His  Throne,  and   Satan    standing  at   His  right 

*  The  Devil  hit   Origin  Greatness  and  Decadence  (Sic,  without  commas), 
WOliams  and  Norgate,  1871. 

>  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  365,  and  Vol.  XXJI.  p.  171 ;  and  on  the 
element  of  true  vision  io  imaginative  work,  Vol.  IV.  p.  222.] 
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hand  to  resist  Hira,"^  are  nothing  more  than  emanations 
of  the  unphosphated  nervous  matter — still,  these  states  of 
delirium  are  an  essential  part  of  human  natural  histoiy: 
and  the  species  of  human  Animal  suhject  to  thera»  with 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  phantoms  which  result  from 
its  diseases  of  the  brain,  are  a  much  more  curious  and 
important  subject  of  science  than  that  which  principally 
occupies  the  scientific  mind  of  modern  days — ^the  species  of 
vermin  which  are  the  product  of  peculiar  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

28-  X  state  this,  however,  merely  as  a  necessary  Kosmic 
principle,  without  any  intention  of  attempting  henceforward 
to  engage  my  readers  in  any  department  of  Natural  History 
which  is  outside  of  the  ordinary  range  of  Optics  and 
Mechanics :  but  if  they  should  turn  back  to  passages  of 
my  earEer  books  which  did  so,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  just  as  literal  and  simple  in  language  as 
any  of  the  writers  above  referred  to:  and  that,  for  instance, 
when  in  the  first  volume  of  Deucalion,  p.  264,  I  say  of  the 
Mylodon — "This  creature  the  Fiends  delight  to  exhibit  to 
you,"  I  don't  mean  by  **the  Fiends*'  my  good  and  kind 
geologicfiJ  friends  at  the  British  Museum,  nor  even  the 
architect  who  made  the  drain-pipes  from  the  posteriors  of 
its  gargoyles  the  principal  shafts  in  his  design  for  the  front 
of  the  new  building, *^ — be  it  far  from  me, — ^but  I  do  mean^ 
distinctly^  Powers  of  supernatural  Mischief,  such  as  St*  Dun- 
Stan,  or  St,  Anthony,  meant  by  the  same  expressions, 

AVith  which  advice  I  must  for  the  present  end  this  bit 
of  explanatory  chapter,  and  proceed  with  some  of  the  glacial 
investigations  relating  only  to  the  Lakes — and  not  to  the 
Inhabitants — whether  of  Coniston  or  Caina.* 

I  [Zechariah  iiL   L] 

*  [The  Natural  History  Muieum  (a  branch   of  the  Britiah   Mnaeiim)  at  South 
KenaiogtoDj  built  (1873-1880)  from  the  designs  of  A.  Waterhouae,  R.AJ 

^  [For  the  ice  of  Caina^  «ee  Dante's  l7\femQ,  xxxii,  \  and  compare  VoL   XVXII« 
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CHAFIER  III 

BRUM  A   ARTIFEXi 

1.  The  frost  of  9th  March,  1879,  suddenly  recurrent  and 
severe,  after  an  ahnost  Arctic  winter,  found  the  soil  and 
rock  of  my  little  shaded  hill  garden,  at  Brantwood,  chilled 
underneath  far  down;  but  at  the  siuface,  saturated  through 
every  cranny  and  pore  with  moisture,  by  masses  of  recently 
thawed  snow. 

The  effect  of  the  acutely  recurrent  frost  on  the  surface 
of  the  gravel  walks,  under  these  conditions,  was  the  tearing 
up  of  their  surface  as  if  by  minutely  and  delicately  explosive 
gases;  leaving  the  heavier  stones  imbedded  at  the  bottom 
of  little  pits  fluted  to  their  outline,  and  raising  the  earth 
round  them  in  a  thin  shell  or  crust,  sustained  by  miniature 

^  [In  the  MS.  material  (at  Brantwood)  for  the  second  Yolume  of  Deucalion  there 
18  a  note  headed  "  Bruma  Artifex"  which  deals  with  another  phenomenon  of  frost: — 
''Look  at  the  hack  of  a  fallen  oak-leaf^  covered  by  the  first  sngary 
rime  of  winter.  You  never  saw  the  structure  as  displayed  in  the  living 
leaf.  For  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  projection  oi  the  ribs,  the  hoar- 
frost shoots  higher  from  them  and  draws  their  network  now  in  a  finished 
bas-relief>  on  a  beautifully  exaggerated  scale  —  scarcely  magnifying  the 
finest — but  very  greatly  magnifying  the  strongest. 

"  But  why  should  the  needles  shoot  higher   from    the  ribs  than  the 
interstices  ? 

"Again,  in  the  beginning  of  a  very  pretty  modern  French  novelette 
('La  Buche/  the  first  part  of  the  storv  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard),  an  old 
philosopher  (who  is  amazingly  like  one  1  reallv  know  of)  comforts  himself 
at  his  fireside  with  the  sight  of  the  ^feuilles  ae  fougere'  of  hoar-frost  on 
his  window-pane.     The  usual  form  of  such  hoar-frost  is  better  described, 
by  much,  in  its  likeness  to  fern-leaves  than  by  our  common  word,  'arbor- 
escent.'     But  a   lovelier  though   rarer    form   is   that  of  bending  moss — 
every  fibre    of  which   will  be  exquisitely  curved,  while  in   the  ordinary 
type   it  was    rigidly   straight.      But  what  has    been   the    change    in    the 
conditions?" 
For  another  reference  to  Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  (published 
in  1881,  "  La  Buche"  being  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  the  novel),  and  for  Ruskin's 
sympathy  with  the  "old  philosopher,"  see  Vol.  aVIII.  p.  Ixxi.  n. 

The  MS.  of  a  first  draft  of  the  present  chapter  (whicn  was  ultimately  rewritten) 
is  in  possession  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Billiard.  The  chapter  is  there  called  "  Pruina 
Arachne."     Passages  from  that  MS.  are  given  at  p.  202  n.l 
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langes  of  basaltic  pilars  of  ice,  one  lange  set  above  another, 
with  Wei  plates  or  films  of  earth  between;  eadi  tier  of 
pQlais  some  half-inch  to  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  storied 
architecture  of  them  two  or  three  indbes  altogether;  fhe 
little  prismatic  oystak  of  which  each  several  tier  was  com^ 
posed  being  sometimes  knit  into  dose  masses  with  radiant 
wSky  lustre,  and  sometimel  sepaiated  into  tinj^  but  in- 
numerable shafts,  or  needles,  none  more  than  the  twentieth 
cli  an  indb  diick,  and  many  terminating  in  iieedlejiolMat  *^ 
esdsretne  fineness. 

2.  The  soft  mould  of  the  garden  beds,  and  lihe  ttobbfiii^ 
ettth  in  the  banks  of  streams,  were  still  nMtte  aSogdiktfy 
divided.  The  separate  dods,— often  the  separ*te  parV^, 
— ^were  pushed  up,  or  thrust  asunder,  by  thread-like  tityifclks, 
contort^  in  the  most  fSmtastic  lines,  and  presfththig  cveiy 
ibrm  usual  in  twiisted  and  netted  dudcedotaies,  eHbept  the 
definitdy  fluent  or  meltin|^y  difibsed  conditions,  tiere  tif 
course  impossible  in  cr]rstallizationJ5  owing  thdr  imffia  to 
acute  and  steady  frost  The  co3s  Of  these  mitalite  iSbrtt 
were  also  more  parallel  in  their  swathes  and  sheaves  than 
chalcedony;  and  mwe  lustrous  in  their  crystalline  smfeces; 
those  which  did  not  sustain  any  of  tiie  lifted  clods,  usually 
terminating  in  fringes  of  needle-points,  mdting  beneath  the 
breath  before  they  could  be  examined  under  the  lens. 

8.  The  extreme  singularity  of  the  whole  structure  lay, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  fact  that  there  was  nowhere  the  least 
vestige  of  stellar  crystallization.  No  resemblance  could 
be  traced, — ^no  connection  imagined, — between  these  coiled 
sheaves,  or  pillared  aisles,  and  the  ordinary  shootings  of 
radiant  films  along  the  surface  of  calmly  freezing  water,  or 
the  symmetrical  arborescence  of  hoar-frost  and  snow.  Here 
was  an  ice-structure  wholly  of  the  earth,  earthy;  requiring 
for  its  development,  the  weight,  and  for  its  stimulus,  the 
interference,  of  clods  or  particles  of  earth.  In  some  places, 
a  small  quantity  of  dust,  with  a  large  supply  of  subter- 
ranean moisture,  had  been  enough  to  provoke  the  concre- 
tion of  masses  of  serpentine  filaments  three  or  four  inches 
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long;  but  where  there  was  no  dust,  there  were  no  filaments, 
md  the  ground,  whether  dry  or  nuMst,  froze  hard  under 
tbr  foot 

4.  Greatly  blaming  myself  for  never  having  noticed  this 
daracture  before,  I  have  since  observed  it,  with  other  modes 
of  freesing  shown  in  the  streamlets  of  the  best  watered 
diitrict  of  the  British  Islands, — ^with  continually  increasing 
. :  until  nearly  all  the  questions  I  have  so  long  vainly 
mysetf  and  other  people,  reiq)ecting  the  variable  forma- 
tions of  ciystalline  minerals,  seem  to  me  visibly  answerable 
bgr  Ae  giittering,  and  softly  by  the  voice,  of  even  the  least- 
thouglit-of  mountain  stream,  as  it  rdapses  into  its  wintry 
qnietnesa. 

5«  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  action  of  common  opaque 
quartz  in  filling  veins,  caused  by  settlement  or  desic- 
with  transverse  threads,  imperfectly  or  tentatively 
crystalline  (those  traversing  the  soft  slates  of  the  Buet  and 
Col  d*Anteme  are  peculiarly  characteristic,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  lustrous  suiface  in  the  filaments,  and  the 
tortuous  aggregation  of  their  nearly  solidified  tiers  or  ranks), 
Qttuiflt  but  receive  some  new  rays  of  light  in  aid  of  its 
future  explanation,  by  comparison  >vith  the  agency  here  put 
forth,  before  our  eyes,  in  the  early  hours  of  a  single  frmty 
mcNTiung;  agency  almost  measurable  in  force  and  progress, 
resulting  in  the  steady  elevation  of  pillars  of  ice,  bearing  up 
•a  earthy  roof,  with  strength  enou^  entirely  to  conquer  its 
wjhsKDnce  to  heavier  stones  imbedded  in  it. 

6.  Again.  While  in  its  first  formation,  lake  or  pool  ice 
thsows  itself  always,  on  calm  water,  into  stellar  or  plumose 
filniBt  shot  in  a  few  instants  over  large  surfaces ;  or,  in  small 
poo]s»  filling  them  with  spongy  reticulation  as  the  water  is 
exhausted,  the  final  structure  of  its  compact  mass  is  an 
aggravation  of  vertical  prisms,  easily  separable,  when  thick 
ice  is  slowly  thawing :  prisms  neither  formally  divided,  like 
those  of  baadt,  nor  in  any  part  of  their  structure  foimded  on 
the  primitive  hexagonal  crystals  of  the  ice;  but  starch-like, 
and  ioegularly  acute-angled. 
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7-  Icicles,  and  all  other  such  accretions  of  ice  formed 
by  additions  at  the  surface,  by  flowing  or  dropping  water, 
are  always,  when  unaffected  by  irregular  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  other  disturbing  accidents,  composed  of  exqui- 
sitely transparent  vitreous  ice  (the  water  of  course  being 
supposed  transparent  to  begin  with) — compact,  flawless, 
al^olutely  smooth  at  the  surface,  and  presenting  on  the 
fracture^  to  the  naked  eye,  no  evidence  whatever  of  crystal- 
line structure.  They  will  enclose  living  leaves  of  holly>  fem, 
or  i\y,  without  disturbing  one  fold  or  fringe  of  them,  in 
clear  jelly  {if  one  may  use  the  word  of  anything  frozen  so 
hard),  like  the  daintiest  candyings  by  Parisian  confectioner's 
art,  over  glac^  fruit,  or  like  the  fixed  juice  of  the  white 
currant  in  the  perfect  confiture  of  Bar-le-Duc ;  ^ — and  the 
frozen  gelatine  melts,  as  it  forms,  stealthily,  serenely,  show- 
ing no  vestige  of  its  crystalline  power;  pushing  nowheret 
pulling  nowhere;  revealing  in  dissolution,  no  secrets  of  its 
structure ;  affecting  flexile  branches  and  foliage  only  by  its 
weight,  and  letting  them  rise  when  it  has  passed  away,  as 
they  rise  after  being  bowed  under  rain. 

8,  But  ice,  on  the  contrary,  formed  by  an  unfailing 
supply  of  running  water  over  a  rock  surface,  increases,  not 
from  above,  but  from  beneath.  The  stream  is  never  dis- 
placed by  the  ice,  and  forced  to  run  over  it,  but  the  ice  is 
always  lifted  by  the  stream ;  and  the  tiniest  runlet  of  water 
keeps  its  own  rippling  way  on  the  rock  as  long  as  the  frost 
leaves  it  life  to  run  with.  In  most  cases,  the  tricklings 
which  moisten  large  rock  surfaces  are  supplied  by  deep 
imder-drainage  which  no  frost  can  reach;  and  then,  the 
constant  welling  forth  and  wimpling  down  of  the  perennial 
rivulet,  seen  here  and  there  under  its  ice,  glittering  in 
timed  pulses,  steadily,  and  with  a  strength  according  to  the 
need,  and  practically  infinite,  heaves  up  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  chalcedony  it  has  formed,  in  masses  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick,  if  the  frost  hold;  but  always  more 

^  [Corrantrjam  and  other  confitures  are  still  largely  exported  from  fiar-le-Dac 
The  town  was  a  fiivourite  stopping-place  with  Ruskin :  see  VoL  VIL  pp.  xxriL-xxriiL] 
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or  less  opaque  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  the  superficial  additions  by  adhering  snow  or 
sleet;  until  the  slowly  nascent,  silently  uplifted,  but  other- 
wise motionless  glaciers, — here  taking  casts  of  the  crags,  and 
fitted  into  their  finest  crannies  with  more  than  sculptor's 
care,  and  anon  extended  in  rugged  undulation  over  moss  or 
ihale,  cover  the  oozy  slopes  of  our  moorlands  with  statues 
of  cascades,  where,  even  in  the  wildest  floods  of  autunm, 
cascade  is  not. 

9.  Actual  waterfedls,  when  their  body  of  water  is  great, 
and  much  of  it  reduced  to  finely  divided  mist,  build  or 
block  themselves  up,  during  a  hard  winter,  with  disappoint- 
ingly ponderous  and  inelegant  incrustations, — I  regret  to 
say  more  like  messes  of  dropped  tallow  than  any  work  of 
water-njrmphs.  But  a  small  cascade,  falling  lightly,  and 
shattering  itself  only  into  drops^  will  always  do  b^utifiil 
things,  and  often  incomprehensible  ones.  After  some  fort- 
night or  so  of  clear  frost  in  one  of  our  recent  hard  winters 
at  Coniston,  a  fall  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  the  stream  of 
Leathes-water,  beginning  with  general  glass  basket-making 
out  of  all  the  light  grasses  at  its  sides,  built  for  itself  at 
last  a  complete  veil  or  vault  of  finely  interwoven  ice,  imder 
which  it  might  be  seen,  when  the  embroidery  was  finished, 
fiJling  tranquilly :  its  strength  being  then  too  far  subdued  to 
spoil  by  over-loading  or  over-laboming  the  poised  traceries 
of  its  incandescent  canopy. 

10.  I  suppose  the  component  substance  of  this  vault  to 
have  been  that  of  ordinary  icicle,  varied  only  in  direction 
by  infinite  accidents  of  impact  in  the  fl3ring  spray.  But 
without  including  any  such  equivocal  structures,  'we  have 
already  coimted  five  stages  of  ice  familiar  to  us  all,  y^t  not 
one  of  which  has  been  accurately  described,  far  less  ex- 
plained.   Namely, 

(1)  Common  deep-water  surface  ice,  increased  from  be- 
neath, and  floating,  but,  except  in  the  degrees  of  its  own 
expansion,  not  uplifted. 

(2)  Siurface  ice  on  pools  of  streams,  exhausting  the  water 
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as    it    forms,    and    adherent    to    the    stones    at    its    edge. 
Variously  increased  in  crusts  and  fUms  of  spongy  network.^ 

{3)    Ice  deposited   by  external   flow  or  fall  of  water  ^P 
superadded  layers — exogen'  ice,^ — on  a  small   scale,  vitreous, 
and  perfectly  compact,  on  a  large  one,  coarsely  stalagmitie, 
like  impure   carbonate  of  lime,   but   I    think   never   visibly 
fibrous-radiant,  as  stalactitic  lime  is. 

(4i)  Endogen  ice,  formed  from  beneath  by  tricklings  over 
ground  surface,  I 

(5)  Capillary  ice,  extant  from  pores  in  the  ground  itself, 
and  carrying  portions  of  it  up  with  its  crystals, 

11,  If  to  these  five  modes  of  slowly  progressive  forma- 
tion,  we  add  the  swift  and  conclusive  arrest  of  vapour  or 
dew  on  a  chiOed  surface,  we  shall  have,  in  aU,  six  different 
kinds  of — terrestrial,  it  may  be  called  as  opposed  to  aerial 
— congelation  of  water:  exclusive  of  all  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  of  snow,  hail,  and  the  aggregation  of  frozen  or 
freezing  particles  of  vapour  in  clouds.  Inscrutable  these, 
on  our  present  terms  of  inquiry;  but  the  six  persistent  con- 
ditions, formed  before  our  eyes,  may  be  examined  with  some 
chance  of  arriving  at  usefiil  conclusions  touching  crystal- 
lization in  general. 

12,  Of  which,  this  universal  principle  is  to  be  first  under- 
stood by  young  people  p~that  every  crystalUne  substance 
kss  a.  brick  of  a  particular  form  to  build  with,  usually, 
in  some  angle  or  modification  of  angle,  quite  the  mineral's 
own  special  property, — and  if  not  ateolutely^  peculiar  to  it, 
at  least  peculiarly  used  by  it.  Thus,  though  the  brick  of 
gold,  and  that  of  the  ruby-coloured  oxide  of  copper,  are  aUke 
cubes,  yet  gold  grows  trees  with  its  bricks,  and  ruby  copper 
weaves  samite  with  them.  Gk>ld  cannot  plait  samite,  nor 
ruby  copper  branch  into  trees ;  and  ruby  itself,  with  a  far 
more  convenient  and  adaptable  form  of  brick,  does  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  But  ice,  which  has  the  same  form 
of  bricks  to  build  with   as  ruby,  can,  at  its  pleasure,   bind 

*  [On  the  terms  ''exogen"  and  "endogen,"  compare  Proserpina,  VoL  XXV. 
p.  8Sl.] 
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them  into  branches,  or  weave  them  into  wool;  buttress  a 
polar  cliff  with  adamant,  or  flush  a  dome  of  Alp  with  light 
lovelier  than  the  ruby*s, 

13.  You  see,  I  have  written  above,  **ruby,"  as  I  write 
**gDld"  or  ice,  not  calling  their  separate  crystals,  rubies,  or 
golds,  or  ices.  For  indeed  the  laws  of  structure  hitherto 
ascertained  by  mineralogists  have  not  shown  us  any  essential 
difference  between  substances  which  crystallize  habitually  in 
symnietrical  detached  figures,  seeming  to  be  some  favourite 
arrangement  of  the  figures  of  their  primary  molecules;  and 
those  which,  hke  ice,  only  under  rare  circumstances  give 
clue  to  the  forms  of  their  true  crystals,  but  habitually  show 
themselves  in  accumulated  mass,  or  complex  and  capricious 
involution.  Of  course  the  difference  may  be  a  question 
only  of  time;  and  the  sea,  cooled  slowly  enough,  might 
build  bergs  of  hexagonal  ice-prisms  as  tall  as  Cleopatra's 
needle,  and  as  broad  as  the  tower  of  Windsor ;  but  the 
time  and  temperature  required,  by  any  given  mineral,  for 
its  successful  constructions  of  form,  are  of  course  to  be 
noted  among  the  conditions  of  its  history,  and  stated  in 
the  account  of  its  qualities. 

14.  Neither,  hitherto,  has  any  sufficient  distinction  been 
made  between  properly  crystalline  and  properly  cleavage 
planes,*  The  first  great  laws  of  crystalline  form  are  given 
by  Miller  ^  as  equally  affecting  both ;  but  the  conditions  of 
substance  which  have  only  so  much  crystalline  quality  as 
to  break  in  directions  fixed  at  given  angles,  are  manifestly 
to  be  distinguished  decisively  from  those  which  imply  an 
effort  in  the  substance  to  collect  itself  into  a  form  ter- 
minated at  symmetrical  distances  from  a  given  centre. 
The  distinction  is  practically  asserted  by  the  minerai  itself, 
since  it  is  seldom  that  any  substance  has  a  cleavage  parallel 
to  more  than  one  or  two  of  its  planes:  and  it  is  forced 
farther  on  our  notice  by  the  ragged  lustres  of  true  cleavage 

♦  Sec  vol.  i.,  chap,  xiv.,  §g  SO-SS. 


^  [See  pp.  4  9eg.  of  the  Eiementary  Inlroduetum  to  Mineralogy  dted  abore,  p.  272  n.] 
xxvi.  z 
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planes   like  those  of  mica^  opposed  to  the  serene  bloom  of 
the  crystallme  surfaces  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  folia,     ^ 

15,  Yet  farther.  The  nature  of  cleavage  planes  in  de^ 
finitely  crystalline  minerals  coimects  itself  by  imperceptible 
gradations  with  that  of  the  surfaces  produced  by  mechaoical 
separation  in  their  masses  consolidating  from  fusion  or  ^lodf 
tion.  It  is  now  thirty  years,  and  more,  since  the  questioii 
whether  the  forms  of  the  gneissitic  buttresses  of  Mont  Blanc 
were  owing  to  cleavage  or  stratification,  becimne  matter  of 
debate  between  leading  members  of  the  Geological  Society ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  an  undetermined  one!  In  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  Deucaiion^  I  shall  reproduce,  according 
to  my  promise  in  the  introduction*  the  chapters  of  Modem 
Pmnters  which  first  put  this  question  into  clear  form;*  tlie 
drawings  which  had  been  previously  given  by  de  Saussurc 
and  other  geologists  having  never  been  accurate  enough  to 
explain  the  niceties  of  rock  structure  to  their  readersp 
aldiough,  to  their  own  eyes  on  this  spot,  the  conditions  <rf 
form  had  been  perfectly  clear,  I  see  nothing  to  alter  either 
in  the  text  of  these  chapters,  written  during  the  years  1845 
to  1850,  or  in  the  plates  and  diagrams  by  which  they  were 
illustrated ;  and  hitherto,  the  course  of  geological  discovery 
has  given  me,  I  regret  to  say,  nothing  to  add  to  them: 
but  the  methods  of  microscopic  research  originated  by 
Mr.  Sorby/  cannot  but  issue,  in  the  hands  of  the  next  de 
Saussure,  in  some  trustworthy  interpretation  of  the  gieat 
phenomena  of  Alpine  form. 

16.  1  have  just  enough  space  left  in  this  chapter  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  crystalline  increment 
which  are  not  properly  subjects  of  matiMsmatical  definition; 
but  are  variable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  formations  of  ice 
above  described,  by  accidents  of  situation,  and  by  the 
modes  and  quantities  of  material  supply. 

^  [No  more  numben  of  Deucaium  were,  however,  issued;  bat  Ruskin  benn 
to  fulfil  bis  promise  (compare  p.  9B)  by  the  publication  in  1884  of  the  repnnts 
entitled  In  MonHlna  SaneiiiA 

«  [See  VoL  VI.  pp.  219  $eq.] 

»  [See  abore,  p.  207-] 
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17.  More  than  a  third  of  ^all  knoim  tmiiienlB  dystalliM 
in  Ibrms  dbfdopfid  from  otigiiiai  mokcttlei  whidi  can  be 
•Aanged  in  cubmi  «id  octahediutt;  mtd  it  ia  the  pectdbnty 
of  these  minerals  that  whatever  the  size  of  thdr  dystalB) 
to  &jr  as  thef  tatt  perfect,  thqr  are  of  lecfoal  diameter  in 
every  direction ;  thejr  may  be  squave  Uoeks  or  found  baUs, 
but  do  not  beodoie  pillars  or  cylinders.  A  diamond,  from 
which  tiie  crystalline  %ure  femiliar  oa  our  {daying  cards 
has  takoi  its  popular  name,  be  it  Inge  or  email,  is  still  a 
diamond,  in  Bgme  as  weli  as  in  substance,  and  neither 
divides  into  a  start  nor  lengthens  into  a  siMdle. 

18.  But  the  iCTiaining  two^thirds  of  mineral  bodies  re* 
solve  themselves  into  groups,  whieh,  under  many  distinctrm 
conditions,  have  this  in  c<mimon,«--«4hat  they  consist  essen- 
tially of  piUars  terminating  in  pyramids  at  both  ends.  A 
diammid  of  ordinary  octahedric  type  may  jbe  roughly  con- 
ceived as  composed  of  two  p3nnmids  set  base  to  base;  and 
nearly  all  minerals  belonging  to  other  systems  than  the 
cubic,  as  composed  of  two  pyramids  with  a  tower  be- 
tween them.  The  pyramids  may  ht  foiUHiided,  six-sided, 
eight-sided;  the  tower  may  be  tall,  or  short,  or,  though 
rarely,  altogether  absoit,  leaving  the  crystal  a  diamond 
of  its  own  sort;  nevertheless,  the  primal  separation  of  the 
double  i^rramid  from  the  true  tower  with  pjrramid  at  both 
ends,  will  hold  good  for  aU  practice,  and  to  all  sound 
intelligence. 

19.  Now,  so  long  as  it  is  the  law  tox  a  mineral,  that 
however  large  it  may  be,  its  form  shall  be  the  same,  we 
have  only  crystallographic  questions  respecting  the  modes 
of  its  increase.  But  when  it  has  the  choice  whether  it 
will  be  tall  or  short,  stout  or  slender,  and  also  whether 
it  will  grow  at  one  end  or  the  other,  a  number  of  very 
curious  conditicms  present  themselves,  unconnected  with 
crystallography  proper,  but  bearing  mudi  on  the  formation 
and  aspect  of  rocks. 

20.  Let  a.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XX.,  be  the  section  of  a 
crystal  formed  by  a  square  tower  one-third  higher  than  it 
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is  broad^  and  having  a  pyramid  at  each  end  half  as  high  as 
it  is  broad.  Such  a  form  is  the  simplest  general  type  of 
average  crystalline  dimension*  not  cubic,  that  we  can  take 
to  start  with. 

Now  if,  as  at  6,  we  suppose  the  crystal  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  equal  thickness  or  depth  of  material  on 
aU  its  surfaces,— in  the  figure  its  own  thickness  is  added 
to  each  side, — as  the  process  goes  on,  the  crystal  will  gradu- 
ally lose  its  elongated  shape,  and  approximate  more  and 
more  to  that  of  a  regular  hexagon.  If  it  is  to  retain  its 
primary  shape,  the  additions  to  its  substance  must  be  made 
on  the  diagonal  lines  dotted  across  the  angles^  as  at  c,  and 
be  always  more  at  the  ends  than  at  the  flanks*  But  it 
may  chance  to  determine  the  additions  wholly  otherwise, 
and  to  enlarge,  as  at  rf,  on  the  flanks  instead  of  the  points ; 
or,  as  at  e,  losing  all  relation  to  the  original  form,  prolong 
itself  at  the  extremities,  giving  little,  or  perhaps  nothing, 
to  its  sides.  Or,  lastly,  it  may  alter  the  axis  of  growth 
altogether,  and  build  obliquely,  as  at  J)  on  one  or  more 
planes  in  opposite  directions, 

21,  All  the  effective  structure  and  aspect  of  crystalline 
substances  depend  on  these  caprices  of  their  aggregation. 
The  crystal  of  amethyst  of  which  a  longitudinal  section  is 
given  in  Plate  XX*,  Fig.  2,  is  more  visibly  (by  help  of 
its  amethyst  staining),  but  not  more  frequently  or  curiously, 
modified  by  accident  than  any  conunon  prism  of  rough 
quartz  will  be  usually  found  on  close  examination;  but  in 
this  example,  the  various  humours,  advances,  and  pauses  of 
the  stone  are  all  traced  for  us  by  its  varjning  blush;  and 
it  is  seen  to  have  raised  itself  in  successive  layers  above 
the  original  p3rramid — always  thin  at  the  sides,  and  oblique 
at  the  sununit,  and  apparently  endeavouring  to  educate 
the  rectilinear  impulses  of  its  being  into  compliance  with  a 
beautiful  imaginary  curve. 

22.  Of  prisms  more  successful  in  this  effort,  and  con- 
structed finally  with  smoothly  curved  sides,  as  symmetrical 
in    their   entasis   as    a    Greek    pillar,    it    is    easy   to    find 
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examples  in  opaque  quartz — (not  in  transparent*)^ — but 
no  quartz  crystal  ever  bends  the  vertical  axis  as  it  grows, 
if  the  prismatic  structure  is  complete;  while  yet  in  the 
imperfect  and  fihrous  state  above  spoken  of,  §  5,  and  mixed 
with  clay  in  the  flammeate  forms  of  jasper,  undulation  be- 
comes a  law  of  its  being ! 

28<  These  habits,  faculties,  and  disabilities  of  common 
quartz  are  of  peculiar  interest  when  compared  with  the 
totally  different  nature  and  disposition  of  ice,  though  be-< 
longing  to  the  same  ciystalline  system.  The  rigidly  and 
limitedly  mathematical  mind  of  Cloizeaux  passes  without 
notice  the  mystery,  and  the  marvel,  implied  in  his  own 
brief  statement  of  its  elementary  form  *•  Prisme  hexagonal 
7'cgiiiier"^  Why  ** regular"?  All  crystals  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system  are  necessarily 
regular,  in  the  equality  of  their 
angles.  But  ice  is  regular  also 
in  dimensions,  A  prism  of  quartz 
or  calcite  may  be  of  the  form 
a  on  the  section,  Fig.  42,t  Of  of  t^  iogm  h;  but  ice  its 
always  true — ^like  c^  as  a  bee's  eell-^'^pnsme  fegulier.** 

So  again,  Cloizeaux  tella  us  that  ice  hubituaUy  is  fomned 
in  ''tables  hexagcmales  minces.'*  But  why  thin? — and  how 
thin  ?  What  proportion  of  surface  to  edge  was  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote,  undefined  ?  The  square  plates  of  uranite,  the 
hexagonal  folia  of  mica,  are  ''minces'*  in  a  quite  different 
sense.  They  can  be  seen  separately,  or  in  masses  which  are 
distinctly   separable.     But   the   "prisme   hexagonale   mince, 

*  Smoky  quarts,  or  even  Cairngorm,  will  sometimes  curve  the  sides 
parallel  to  the  axis,  but  (I  think)  pure  white  quarts  never. 

t  I  think  it  best  to  number  my  woodcuts  consecutively  through  the 
whole  work,  as  the  plates  also ;  but  Fig.  57  is  a  long  wav  back,'  p.  S31,  voL  L 
Some  further  notes  on  it  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter.* 

^  [Manuel  de  Mindralogie,  by  A.  Des  doiseauz,  vol  i.  p.  7*1 
s  [In  the  original  edition  ''Fig.  42"  was  "Fig.  6,"  and  ''^Fig.  37"  ''Fig.  5," 
Figs.  38-41  beinff  added  in  this  edition.] 

*  [No  other  chapter  was  published,  however,  nor  does  the  MS.  material  contain 
tlie  notes  here  promised.] 
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fegulier"  of  ice  cannot  be  split  into  thinner  plates — cannot 
be  built  into  longer  prisms;  but,  as  we  haTe  seen,  when  ifa 
builds,  is  fkntastie  in  direction,  sudden  in  force,  endlessly 
complex  in  form. 

24.  Here,  for  instance.  Fig*  43,  is  the  outline  of  one  of 
the  spicula  of  incipient  surface  ice,  formed  by  sharp  frost 
cm  calm  water  already  cooled  to  the  freezing-point,  I  have 
seen  literally  clouds  of  surface  ice  woven  of  these  barbed 
arrows,  shot, — or  breathed,  across  half  a  mile  of  lake  m 
ten  minutes.  And  every  barb  of  them  itself  a  miracle  of 
gtructure,  complex  as  an  Alpine  peak. 

These  spicula  float  with  their  barbs  downwards,  like 
keels,  and   form    guiding   ribs    above  like  those  of  leaves. 


between  which  the  entire  surface  of  the  water  becomes 
laminated ;  but,  as  it  does  so,  the  spicula  get  pushed  up 
into  little  mountain  ridges,  always  steeper  on  one  side  than 
the  other^ — barbed  on  the  steep  side,  laminated  on  the  other 
---and  radiating  more  or  less  trigonally  from  little  central 
cones,  which  are  raised  above  the  water-surface  with  hollow 
i^Mtces  underneath. 

And  it  is  all  done  with  <<  prismes  hexi^onales  reguliers ""  t 

25.  Done, — and  sufficiently  explained,  in  Professor  Tyi*- 

datrs  imagination,  by  the  poetical  conception  of  <*six  poles'* 

for  every   hexagon   of  ice.*    Perhaps! — if  one  knew  first 

*  Forms  of  Water,  in  the  chapter  on  snow.  The  discovery  is  announced, 
with  much  self-applause,  as  an  important  step  in  science.^ 

^  [See  Chapters  IX.  and  X.  in  Forms  qf  Water.  Tha  diaoussion  is  thus  ooneluded 
(§  96):  ''Our  first  notions  and  oonoeptions  of  poles  are  obtained  from  tlie  sight 
of  our  eyes  in  looking  at  the  effects  of  magnetism,  and  we  then  transfer  these 
notions  and  conceptions  to  particles  which  no  eye  has  ever  seen.  The  power  by 
which  we  thus  picture  to  ourselves  effieots  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  is  what 
philosophers  call  the  Issagination^  and  in  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  seise  upon  the 
unseen  architecture  of  crystals,  we  have  an  example  of  the  'sdentifie  use'  of  this 
fimilty.  Without  imagination  we  might  have  critical  power,  hoi  not  ermUim  power 
in  science."] 
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what  A  pole  waSt  itself— and  how  many,  attractive,  or 
lepukiye,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  as  weU  as  to  the 
north  and  the  south— one  might  institute  in  imaginative 
srienoe — at  one's  pleasure  >— -thus  also  allowing  a  rose  five 
peka  for  its  five  petals,.  «id  a  wallflower  four  for  its 
four,  and  a  lily  three,  and  a  hawkweed  thirteen^  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  return  to  the  safer  guidance  of  primal 
Boythology* 

as.  liie  opposite  plate  (XXI.)  has  been  both  drawn 
and  engraved;  with  very  happy  success,  from  &  small  Greek 
toin,  a  drachma  of  Elis,^  by  my  good  publisher's  son,  Hi^h 
Allen.  It  is  the  best  example  I  know  of  the  Greek  type 
of  lightning,  grasped  or  gathered  in  the  hand  of  Zeus.  In 
atdinaiy  coins  or  gems,  it  is  composed  mevely  of  thne 
flames  or  forked  rays,  alike  at  both  extremities.  But  in 
thia  Eleian  thunderbolt,,  when  the  letters  F.A.  (the  old 
flvm  of  beginning  the  name  of  the  Ekiaa  nation  with  the 
digamma)  are  placed  upright,  the  higher  extremity  of  the 
thunderbolt  is  seen  to  be  twisted,  in  sign  of  the  whirlwind 
of  electric  storm,  while  its  lower  extremity  divides  into 
three  S3rmmetrical  lobes,  like  those  of  a  flower,  with  spiral 
tendrils  from  the  lateral  points:  as  constantly  the  honey- 
suckle ornament  on  vases,  and  the  other  double  groups  of 
volute  completed  in  the  Ionic  capital,  and  passing  through 
minor  forms  into  the  earliest  recognizable  types  of  the  fleur- 
de-lys. 

27.  The  intention  of  the  twisted  rays  to  express  the 
action  of  storm  is  not  questionable — ''  tres  imbris  torti  radios, 
et  alitis  austri."'  But  there  can  also  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tranquillities  of  line  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  symbol 
are  intended  to  express  the  vital  and  formative  power  of 
electricity  in  its  terrestrial  currents.  If  my  readers  will 
refer  to  the  chapter  in  Proserpina  on  the  roots  of  plants,' 

^  [An  eleetrotype  of  the  coin  is  II.  B.  33  in  the  exhibition  at  the  British 
Muaeam.] 

*  [Virgil :  ^neid,  viii.  430;  qaoted  also  in  the  lecture  on  ''The  Eagle  of  Elis" 
(VoL  XX.  p.  400).] 

»  [See  VoL  XXV.  p.  228.] 
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they  will  find  reasons  suggested  for  concluding  that  the' 
root  is  not  merely  a  channel  of  material  nourishnient  to 
the  plant,  but  has  a  vital  influence  by  mere  contact  with] 
the  earth,  which  the  Greek  probably  thought  of  as  depend- 
ing on  the  conveyance  of  terrestrial  electricity.  We  know, 
to  this  day,  little  more  of  the  great  functions  of  this  dis* 
tributed  fire  than  he :  nor  how  much,  while  we  subdue  or 
pervert  it  to  our  vulgar  uses,  we  are  in  every  beat  of  the 
heart  and  glance  of  the  eye,  dependent,  with  the  herb  of 
the  field  and  the  crystal  of  the  hills,  on  the  aid  of  its 
everlasting  force-  If  less  than  this  was  implied  by  the 
Olympian  art  of  olden  time,  we  have  at  least,  since,  learned 
enough  to  read  for  ourselves  his  symbol,  into  the  higher 
faith,  that,  in  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  heaven,  the 
lightning  is  not  for  destruction  only;  but  glows,  with  a 
deeper  strength  than  the  sun*s  heat  or  the  stars'  light, 
through  all  the  forms  of  matter,  to  purify  them,  to  direct, 
and  to  save. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  INTENDED  CONTINUATION 
OF  "DEUCALION'* 

1.  BRUMA  INERS* 

I.  Sbtsm  Jmjm  before  the  frost  described  in  last  chapter,'  on  Sunday^  the 
Slid  March  1879i  *  wild  south-west  wind  was  blowing,  while  the  ice  on 
ConistoD  Water  was  still  unbroken  at  the  WaterheaJ,  except  round  the 
edges  at  the  shore^  and  formed  a  united  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  nearlj  as  much  in  main  width,  varying  in  thickness — though  it 
had  been  wasted  by  nearly  a  fortnight's  thaw — from  two  inches,  on  the 
tvenige,  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  less,  near  the  sheltered  shore,  and  to 
three  cnr  four  inches  in  places  where  it  had  first  frosen  stoutly.* 

Against  this  field  of  ice,  practically  fixed  (though  not  attached  to  the 
shofc^  jet  jammed  against  it),  came  the  full  force  of  the  waves  from  the 
sooth.  Four  miles  and  a  half  of  open  water  due  south  enabled  the  wind 
to  imiae  rollers  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which,  where  they 
came  against  the  ice,  yet  in  deep  water  still  unbroken,  were  about  five 
paces  apart  from  crest  to  crest,  and  two  to  three  feet  verticd  in  rise  from 
tRNigh  to  ridge;  that  is  to  say,  very  sufficiently  formidable  waves  even  for 
sea-aurfiice,  and  driven  before  a  gale  which  no  small  boat  could  have  been 
long  rowed  against. 

8.  They  came  full  against  the  ice  at  its  southern  edge;  and  I  ask  the 
leader,  first,  to  guess  what  would  under  such  dreumstances  happen.  I  had 
▼ainly,  myself,  tried  to  think  it  out,  before  the  frost  broke  up,  feeling  mora 
sad  more  the  helplessness  of  thought  versus  sight;  and  when  the  frost  did, 
day  by  day  of  absolute  calm,  with  grey  cloud  and  drizzling  rain,  effected, 
ignoble  disaohitiou  of  all  but  the  obstinate  ice-field  at  the  Waterhead.  Only 
ftt  the  Tery  final  moment  came  the  long-wished-for  gale — but  in  time  to 
ihow  me  much  of  what  I  wanted.  I  had  expected  the  stormv  water 
to  break  at,  and  over  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ice,  as  against  that  of^a  large 
imfl,  with  infinite  shattering  and  upthrowing  of  the  immediate  border  opposed 
to  it;  and  though  I  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised  in  my  life  by  things 
turning  out  other  than  I  expected,  I  never  was  more  so  than  when,  first 
getting  down  to.  the  Waterhead  beach,  I  saw  the  whole  field  of  ice,  two. 
inches  thick,  following  the  forms  of  the  waves  as  quietly  and  softly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  tapestry  of  white  silk,  and  the  great  rollers  declining  under  it 
in  gently  concentric  modulation  of  curve  to  the  farthest  shore. 

*  During  the  previous  frost  it  will  be  remembeced  that  the  lake  had  beeu  frozen 
entirely  aeross,  forming  a  perfectly  safe  field  for  traverse  from  shore  to  shore  (the 
lee  being  at  least  eighteen  mches  thick)  for  a  distance  of  thrse  miles  from  the  head 
of  the  lake.  There  was  some  unsafe  iee,  and,  I  thinks  even,  to  the  last,  a  patch  or 
two  of  open  water  near  the  foot,  where  the  stream  enters  from.  Goat's  Water. 

^  [FVom  a  printed  proof,  corrected  by  Raskin.    This  is  the  beginning  of  a  chapter 
intended  to  Mlaw  the  hist] 
'  [See  above,  p.  347.] 
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5.  At  first  I  could  tmt  believe  the  ice  was  Indeed  imbrDken,  but  tbougbt 
it  most  all  hmve  b^n  dinded  into  fine  jointing*.  That  questioa  was  sooti 
settled.  I  found  ft  wai  not  onljr  in  the  bfoad  field  unbroken^  but  stifl  wo 
sound  that  I  could  not  with  all  my  strength  break  a  piece  of  it  hy  direct 
force ;  but  the  transition  to  this  continuity  from  the  really  shattered  edge 
was  eifcctcd  through  three  stAges.  Where  the  waves  first  struck  it,  for 
about  two  fathoms  breadth,  the  ice  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  fell  into 
a  close-packed  crowd  of  fragmeota  only  from  three  or  four  inches  to  a  foot 
fifjunre,  cLishrng  against  and  shattering  each  other  into  smidler  pieces,  or 
forced  up  upon  the  surface  of  the  yet  undivided  ice,  with  a  steady  hissing 
sounds  as  of  breakers  on  a  distant  beach.  Once  or  twice  during  the  |>reced- 
ing  thfiw,  under  a  lighter  breexej  the  ice  edge — ^in  this  same  cointninuted 
ftate^  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  sheet  of  foam— was  driven  against  the 
quite  fixed  field  beyond  It  *  with  a  musical  ring,  as  of  broken  glass,  tinkling 
sometimes  far  into  the  distance  like  the  bells  of  an  infinite  fiock  of  sheep^ 
or  melting  between  the  two  shores  into  a  vague  and  indescribable  murtQur^ 
mixed  with  the  sound  of  the  wind* 

4,  Under  the  stronger  storm,  beyond  this  two  or  three  fathoms  width 
of  floating  fragments,  was  a  belt  of  ice,  broken  like  a  dissecting  map  by 
complex  fissures^  into  pieces  three  or  four  feet  wide,  but  not  disconnected. 
This  part  of  the  frozen  surface  of  course  took  the  swells  of  the  rollers  with 
ease,  itt  fissures  allowing  a  certain  jointed  play  of  the  pieces  on  each  othefi 
grinding  slightly  at  their  edges;  but  the  strange  thing  was  that  no  jets  or 
gushes  of  water  whatever  took  place  at  the  fissures,  nor  could  their  jointed 
action  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Absolutely  and  intimately  flexible,  they  took 
the  forms  of  the  waves  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  strain^  merely 
repressing  their  minor  ripples ;  but  fitting  themselves  easily  to  the  run  of 
the  cross  surge,  so  that  the  ice  in  this  part  of  it  rose  and  fell  in  various] j 
divided  hills  and  valleys^  just  as  the  rollers  themselves  were  divided  in 
the  open  water* 

5,  But^  within  and  beyond  this  belt— some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  broad 
of  jointed  or  dissected  ice — the  visible  fissures  entirely  disappeared,  and 
practically  ceased  to  take  place.  The  ice  was  as  perfectly  united  as  on 
calm  water^  and  was  able  to  reduce  the  already  cheeked  stren^^  of  the 
rollers  into  long  and  consistent  swells,  declining  gradually  in  their  sequent 
pulses  till,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Waterhead  bay,  the  gentle  undulatioD 
of  the  surface  could  scarcely  be  traced  in  profile  from  the  shore. 

6,  Through  the  whole  of  this  ice-field,  therefore^  to  its  jointed  edge 
there  was  shown  a  perfectly  easy  and  harmonious  flexibility  in  all  directions, 
within  certain  limits,  the  fractures  taking  place  when  these  limits  were 
exceeded.  The  possible  degree  of  this  curvature  depends  on  the  precise 
nature  of  the  substance  of  the  thawing  ice — question  which  I  will  not  enter 

*  I  had  like  to  have  passed  the  night  on  the  lake  in  my  first  investigation  of  this 
eommhmted  ice-band,  for  having  palled  the  Jumping  Jenny  ^  through  it,  right  up 
to  the  solid  ice.  1  could  not  for  some  time  get  her  out  again,  the  wind  takiuf  the 
little  blunt-headed  boat  hard  against  it,  and  the  oars  refusing  to  break  through  the 
wedged  fragments,  for  their  stroke — while  yet  once  a  foot  or  two  back  firom  the  solid 
ice  there  remained  no  firm  ^^  to  thrust  again. 

^  [A  boat  built  for  Ruskin,  from  his  own  design,  by  Mr.  Bell  (see  above^  p.  909X 
and  named  after  Nanty  Ewart's  brig  in  RedgauntUt  (chaps.  xiL  nq.y\ 
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■pon,  till  I  have  had  an  opportonitj  of  seeing  strong  ice  broken  up  by  storm  in 
fiotty  or  at  least  before  thaw  has  much  reduced  it  The  actual  mass  of  the  ice- 
fdd  in  the  piesent  instance  was  composed  of  vertical  prisms  like  starch,  and 
the  play  of  these  on  each  other  might  be  conceived  as  enough  to  admit  of 
■li  tne  flezlbilitj  of  the  united  tissue  requved  under  the  above  conditions.^ 


«.  THE  ENIGMA  OF  DENUDATION* 

t.  All  geologists  are  using  the  term  in  wild  confusion  of  thought,  never 
attempting  to  define  it,  even  in  their  own  minds.  They  will  find  it  needful  to 
dcCne  boSi  woid  and  thought,  and  that  clearly  in  these  following  respects. 

(A.)  There  is  a  certain  modification  of  the  surfiure  of  dry  hind,  produced 
by  diBnges  of  temperature  and  by  decomposition,  which  goes  on  during 
periods  wlien  no  rain  fidls.  The  removal  of  the  produced  sand  or  mould 
cm  nnder  sneh  conditions  be  eflected  by  gravity  only,  or  by  the  wind, 
wUdi,  if  it  cause  the  denudation  of  one  spot,  will  cause  the  investiture  of 
snBther»  and  build  a  drift  for  eveiy  rock  it  bares.  This  operation  must  be 
described  distinctly,  and  the  forms  of  terrestrial  surfiice  which  it  produces 
■ade  cfearly  known,  in  their  localities. 

(BL)  nie  same  operation  must  be  described,  with  the  additional  action 
of  nrin  and  streamlets,  in  countries  without  watershed. 

(CL)  Tlie  same  operation  must  be  described,  with  the  additional  action 
sf  nin  and  streamlets,  in  countries  that  kai>e  watersheds. 

S.  After  these  three  definitions  and  descriptions  have  been  rightly  given, 
win  come  the  question.  Why  some  countries  have  watershed  and  others 
not?  and  why  it  is  that  rivers  so  rarely  branch  so  that  one  could  connect 
itsdf  with  another. 

And  on  this  question,  the  analyses  of  the  form  of  river-beds  given  for 
the  first  time  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,*  and  the  analyses  of  the  curves  of  hill 
sarfiice  firam  the  summit  to  the  base  produced  by  pure  and  simple  denuda- 
tion on  a  mass  of  homogeneous  ground,  given  also  first  by  Mr.  Tylor  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  must  be  clearly  learned  by  the  student  before  he 
proceeds  a  step  further  in  geological  inquiry. 

But  the  next  step  is  a  vast  one. 

4.  I>enodation  by  presently  existing  causes,  of  homogeneous  ground,  will 
prodoee  forms  capable  of  analysis  under  Mr.  Tylor's  laws.  But  denudation 
of  ground  with  hard  and  soft  places  in  it  will  develop  the  knots  and 
remcyre  the  soft  rock,  and  yield,  the  longer  it  is  continued,  more  clear  sight 
of  the  earth's  interior  structure. 

Of  iku  action,  which  is  the  entirelv  vital  and  notable  one,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  geologic  investigation,  I  find  scarcely  any  notice  —  certainly  no 
accurately  descriptive  notice — ^taken  by  geologists  at  all!  and  therefore  I 

^  [Here  the  proof-sheets  end.] 

*  fPrinted  from  the  author's  MS.  at  Bnmtwood  ;  headed  by  him  as  being  intended 
for  **DemeMm,  voL  ii.,**  ^'pUce  of  chapter  not  yet  fixed."  The  MS.  begins  with  §  2. 
Section  1  would  apparently  have  consisted  of  passages  from  Modem  Pamters,  a  note 
on  the  top  of  the  nrst  sheet  being,  ''Of  Torrents  correct  p.  269,  M.  P. — cleavinffs, 
quote  405."  The  references  are  to  the  original  edition  of  vol.  iv.  See  now  VoL  Vl. 
p.  320  (where  Raskin  writes  of  "  torrent  sculpture  "),  and  p.  479  (on  Rock  Cleavage).} 

s  [Sea  above,  p.  200.] 


hei^  once  for  all  pat  the  qtiestioni  before  the  j^oiing  and  earnest  student 
in  clear  form  for  him. 

5.  He  will  tind  in  any  soft  sea  cHff,  or  at  the  curves  cf  any  tapdd  hill 
stream,  entirely  chamctertsUc  instanee*  of  cliffs  produced  by  erosion.  And 
he  cannot  walk  half-a-dozeu  miles  in  any  distriet  of  moderately  hard  rock 
without  coming  to  some  piece  of  cliff  which  has  not  been  produced  by 
erosion,  but  by  disclosure. 

Note  the  opposition  in  the  two  words.  An  eroded  or  "gnawed  out** 
cUff  is,  typically,  a  hollow  place  dug  out  of  a  hank;  a  disclosed  cliff  is  a 
hard  knob  projecting  irom  a  bank.  And  where  such  knob  or  knot  oecuffe 
there  must  be  cause  ior  it  in  the  structure  or  hardness  of  the  beds— cause 
of  which  the  discovery  will  be  real  and  useful  geology, 

6t  And  thusj  broadly,  the  cUfFs  and  crags  of  any  raised  district  divide 
themselves  into  those  which  in  the  process  of  their  formation  are  moved 
back,  and  thojic:  which  in  process  of  formation  are  never  moved  ut  all,  but 
stand  ui  stronger  and  stronger  development  from  the  ground  that  ts  re^ 
moved  around  them. 

And  of  these  stable  cliffs  one  vast  class  is  formed  at  places  where  mmt 
former  agency  has  toruj  and  perhaps  dislocated,  the  heds  vertically,  with 
conditions  of  cleavage  wholly  peculiar  to  such  places. 

7.  All  these  conditions  of  denudation  must  he  first  described,  as  they 
may  be  traced  in  actual  operation  under  ejsisting  inRueuces.  But  the 
passages,  to  which  the  reader  will  ^d  reference  in  the  index.  ^  under  the 
head  "Sculpture  of  Mountains^"  have  shown,  and  without  any  i>ossibility  of 
dispute,*  not  only  that  the  existing  forms  of  rocks  were  developed  under 
different  powers  from  any  now  in  operation,  but  that  those  which  are  now 
active  undo  instead  of  eonUiiuing  the  work  of  the  past*  filling  the  fonnef 
valley  and  abasing  the  former  crest. 

8.  To  trace  the  course,  and  prove  the  action,  of  such  past,  and  nam 
wholly  ceasedi  agency,  is  still  within  the  range  of  the  student's  wise  effioft* 
so  long  as  he  can  reason  concerning  the  masses  of  rocks  now  risinjx  around 
him ;  can  measure  the  bulk  of  d6bria  &llen  from  the  viable  ^ciii^  thnagh 
nnder  processes  of  decay  long  since  ended ;  and  sound  the  depth  of ' 
waters  he  can  still  launch  upon,  though  their  abysses  were  dovea  hf  >' 
of  which  he  has  no  present  conception  or  example.  Bat  with  liM  wiMlUy 
of  his  subject  terminates  the  scope  of  the  stadent's  useful  iaqoiiT;  What 
Savoy  was  like  before  Mont  Blanc  lighted  its  douds,  end  Eni^aad  like 

*  Let  it  also  in  justice  be  remembered  that  this  demonitration  was  btpon 
while  the  advocates  of  continuous  and  similar  natural  force,  forming  the  adiooT  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  were  yet  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  their  theory.  Tbe  sobjeet 
was  first  touched  in  the  96th  page  of  the  fourth  volume  of  M^dirm  Aiiwiwi.  I 
quote  here  the  opening  sentence,  in  itself  conclusive  of  more  than  I  then  knew,  sr 
even  guessed  :— 

'^Only  give  a  river  some  little  sudden  power  in  a  valley,  and  see  how  it  will 
use  it  Cut  itself  a  bed  ?  Not  so,  by  any  means>  but  fiU  up  its  bed,  and  Jeok  for 
another,  in  a  wild|  dissatisfied,  inconsistent  manner.  Any  way,  rather  than  tiie  old 
one,  will  better  please  it ;  and  even  if  it  is  banked  up  and  forced  to  keep  to  Iks 
old  one,  it  will  not  deepen,  but  do  all  it  can  to  raise  it,  and  leap  out  of  i^*** 

>  [Bee  below,  p.  687;  under  '' Mountains."] 

s  [Vol.  VI.  p.  122.  See  there  the  note  of  1885,  where  Ruskin  rmeiees  in  kavuif 
thus  early  perceived  a  foet  to  which,  in  his  later  geological  stadks^  he  etfaiehel 
very  great  importance.] 


li 
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the  leai  which  laid  the  tand  of  Ingleborough,  advanced  geologists 
■af  advise  hi  their  own  council  chambers ;  but  they  only  violate  the  modes- 
tiai  and  sally  the  honour  of  science  in  proclaiming  their  imperfect  thought 
la  Oke  earekss  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  and  the  easily  persuaded  imag^- 
ttoBS  oF  the  young. 

9.  To  lake  for  their  subject  of  study  a  single  square  inch  of  mountain 
pnmad,  to  describe  it,  draw  it  completely  and  with  precision^  and  separate 
by  muBittBkaUe  barrier  the  known  concerning  it  from  the  unknown^  will 
da  moie  to  advance,  not  merely  the  science  of  geology,  but  the  entire 
qycltjf  tar  anv  sort  of  science  in  their  own  and  their  pupils'  minds,  tlian 
to  aanoanee  tne  most  splendid  imaginations,  even  supposing  them  (and 
hoir  miicli  Is  granted  in  such  supposition !)  afterwards  to  prove  in  any  ez- 
iMdul  measure  true  concerning  any  number  of  immeasumbfe  worlds  through 
mj  cjde  of  hmumerable  ages. 

10.  Here  is  my  good  and  kind  friend,  Mr.  Clifton  Ward,  for  instance,  a 
nasi  making  the  most  brilliant  and  constant  discoveries  respecting  the  struo- 
tave  of  TocScs,  yet  he  cannot  yet  be  content  with  the  mass  c?  his  sound 
wwk,  but  mnat  needs*  ''wish  to  make  an  experiment,"  namely,  "  whether  it 
be  poaaible  to  draw  up  a  Chronology  of  the  Lake  District  to  pUce  beside 
tha  aaeertained  £uts  of  History !"  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  "sensible 

wieerlain  are  manv  of  the  data."    And  so  we  launch  into  the  extremely 
d  pnctical  inquii 


^  and  jpnctical  inquiry,  whether  "we  may  assume  perhaps  that  the 

10,000  feet  of  Sklddaw  Slates  were  hdd  down  at  the  rate  of  ^th  of  an 
iadi  oer  aanom,  and  took  six  million  years  to  lay  down,"  or  whether  we 
sbaaln  "lake  the  rate  at  f^th  instead  of  xVth,  and  conclude  that  they  only 
took  li  mimon." 

And  all  this  time,  much  as  he  has  learned,  my  friend  cannot  tell  me 
hoir  long  it  took  to  dystalliae  one  of  the  little  garnets  in  the  Borrow- 
dak  Oroenatoiie,  nor  even  the  mode  of  that  proce88,t  nor  can  he  tell  me 
so  much  as  how  one  of  the  little  agates  of  Wallacrag  was  inserted  in  the 
cmg  at  all;  and  after  I  have  spent  I  don't  know  how  much  good  time 
over  the  section  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Maiden  Moor  (page  257, 
above),  and  got  at  no  result  from  it  but  puzzlement,  he  serenely  writes 
to  floe  that  such  sections  of  contorted  strata  are  merely  conventional  signs 
of  the  general  facts,  and  are  necessarily  done  to  order  by  the  assistants  in 
any  hrgt  acheme  of  survey. 

Nofw  I  must  very  solemnly  assure  mv  friend,  and  all  energetic  and  able 
geologists  now  at  work,  that  they  will  have  to  stop  the  practice  of  letting 
assistants  do  things  to  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and 
wits ;  and  that  if  they  only  get  over  a  fiithom  of  ground  a  da^,  they  must 
give  inefragable  account  of  the  same,  in  what  they  say  of  it,  and  say 
nothing  of  any  inch  of  it  that  they  have  not  seen. 

So,  in  time,  they  will  fathom  out  some  few  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  vdUs  of  its  Maker,  but  not  otherwise. 


*  I  have  opmnd  his  last  pamphlet  on  the  geology  of  the  Lake   District  at 

doai-at  page  191 

t  Compare  Oiap.  IX.  §  11  [p.  2loy 


1  [On  the  Physical  BiHory  ^f  the  EnaliMh  Lake  Dutrict,  with  Nates  on  the  Possible 
AMItMoa  4if  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  by  the  Rer.  J.  Clifton  Ward.  1879 :  a  pamphlet 
of  28  pp.,  extracted  from  the  Geological  Magazine,  February  aud  March  1879.] 


868  DEUCALION 

3.  THE  FORMATION  OF  MALHAM  COVE* 

I  find  I  must  let  the  glacien  go  on  at  their  own  quiet  pace,  fer  a  whOe, 
having  been  set  upon  some  other  work  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  return  to» 

M  V  challenge,  to  all  geologists,  for  explanation  of  the  cliff  at  FlneleD,' 
incluues  two  questions.  That  cliff  is  made  of  a  coiled  limestonCy  etpeeiiUj 
violent  and  varied  in  contortion.  And  it  is  cut  splendidly  steep,  fay  powcn 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  human  being  has  ever  attempted  to  expkin. 

I  put  the  debate  as  to  the  contortion  of  beds  aside  for  the  time,  and 
take  up  only  the  question  of  cutting,  and  with  that  I  am  minded  to  proceed, 
because  I  have  been  drawing  ragged-robin  leaves  in  Malham  Cove,  under  a 
limestone  cliff,  which  *'if  not,"  as  the  old  Malham  guide  modestly  admits 
may  be  indeed  found  on  investigation, ''  the  highest  in  the  known  worid,"  ii 
yet  a  very  stalwart  precipice  of  some,  as  I  guess,  three  hundred  feet  lijgfa, 

1  [This  MS.  fragment  is  headed  '' XMuooliVm,  No.  a    Bolton  Abbey,  2Mh  Sept, 

76."     The  followiug  letter  (Settle,  September  11),  written  a  fortm^t  earlier  to 

Mr.  Tyler,  F.G.S.,  shows  that  at  first  Kosldn  was  inclined  to  admit  to  the  river 

the  action  which,  in  this  latter  passage,  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  refute :~ 

''  I  have  read  with  extreme  interest  the  greater  part  of  ]roiir  paper  in 

the  Geological  Magazine,  and  found  some  things  in  it  quite  new  to  me  and 

of  extreme  value.     Hie  suggestion  of  the  formation  of  clifis  by  sobtfl^ 

ranean  streams,  is,   I  think,  quite  conclusively  true  in  some  rocks  md 

localities ;  and  it  happened  by  most  grotesque  and  opportune  Fon  that  I 

read  it  yesterday  in  the  carriage  returning  from  the  foot  of  the  clLff  it 

Malham  Cove,  over  the  production  of  which  I  had  been  puxsling  mjidf 

the  whole  afternoon,  and  which  I  felt  convinced,  the  moment  I  resd  tbst 

nassage  in   your  paper,  had   been   produced  exactly  as  jrou  aay  1^  As 

kiver  Aire,  which  runs  out  of  its  foot,  thus  [rough  sketeh]  (the  stamp 

on  my  paper  represents  charmingly  the  weathering  by  the  rain  on  tts 

upper  parts  of  the  cliffs),  out  of  alow  chink  rather  than  cave  into  a  goiye^ 

softly  decliuinf?  to  the  plains. 

'^The  cliff  is  about  350  to  400  feet  high,  and  this  scene  with  that  «£ 
the  Peak  Cavern  are  the  best,  1  believe,  in  England  to  prove  the  tntk 
of  this  theory  of  yours,  in  a  great  extent,  and  perhaps  a  much  grester 
one  than  I  am  yet  prepared  to  admit  Your  experiments  on  ice,  andjroor 
measures  of  rivers,  are  also  of  extreme  value.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Tylor, 
why  will  you  mix  up  talk  of  things  which  you  have  not  investigated,  wift 
talk  of  what  you  have?  Keep  to  your  own  knowledge  and  your  own 
conclusions  from  it,  and  your^pers  would  soon  be  the  only  authoritiH 
on  pluvial  action.  But  you  flounder  into  a  mere  ash-hole  of  half-bnmt 
cinder  of  theory  when  you  meddle  with  Charpentier  and  Agassiz.  Agan 
was  not  a  great  man,  but  a  merely  industrious  counter  of  fish-bones  sod 
fish-scales.  Charpentier's  theory  has  long — so  fiir  as  1  have  heard  iron 
chemists  of  authority — been  known  to  be  false,  and  for  my  own  sait^ 
having  read  the  whole  book  with  extreme  care  (which  I  don't  beJieis 
you  have),  1  entirely  reject  it  as  ridiculous. 

^'It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  see  that  Arthur  Severn  can  anit 
you  in  your  work ;  and  aoove  all  things  I'm  glad  you  have  taken  ap 
Saddleback.  It  in  a  great  escarpment,  and  I  believe  entirely  owing  to 
denudation.  The  diffierence  of  its  form  from  that  of  Skiddaw  would  fumiah 
you  with  quite  a  mine  of  study  in  action  of  pluvial  and  torrent  power. 
You  have  not  yet  at  all  enough  studied  dry  decomposition  and  the 
action  of  frost  on  surfaces  unaffiected  by  flowing  water,  and  from  which 
rain  does  but  wash  down  their  natural  ruin." 
For  Mr.  Tyler's  paper,  see  above,  p.  290  n.] 
•  [See  above,  p.  155.] 
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and  cot  here  and  there,  even  into  overiiaoging  biows  and  cornices^  under 
which  the  fiiee  of  it  lalla  with  a  directncH  veiy  tumsnal  to  the  mis  at  its 
foot,  except  oolj  that  a  tCRaee  or  galkiy  tluee  or  torn  feet,  wide  pn|iecto 
towards  its  base.  This  pcedplce  bends  round  into  a  hoUow  ''cove  or 
sweep  of  interior  CoUsenm  wail,  terminating  a  valk j  which  runs  up  to  it 
from  the  lowknds,  just  as  a  imilwaT  cutting  enters  the  piece  of  high  ground 
whidi  leads  to.a  tunnel;  and  at  the  Ibot  of  the  dilF,  where  in  the  railway 
cutting  the  tunnel  would  be,  wells  out  of  a  low  horiaontd  cleft,  not  a  fi>ot 
above  the  water  in  anj  place,  the  innocent  little  River  Aire.  This  merelv 
ezplanatonrfignre  will  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  arrangement  [rough 
sketoh].  what  can  be  more  evident,  say  the  geohwists,  than  that  tiie  River 
Aire  is  responsible  for  the  whole  arrangement;  tnat  it  has  excavated  the 
valley,  dissolved  the  tunnel,  cut  the  cliff,  uid  will  in  time  cut  away  all  York- 
shire; and  to  begin  with,  at  least,  a  lai^  part  of  my  friend  Mr.  Morrison  s 

[Here  the  fragment  breaks  off.] 

4.  MOUNTAIN  FORM  IN  THE  ALPS^ 

Ice,  if  it  be  deep,  mtkj  have  tremendous  force  by  its,  not  hydrostatic, 
but — ^if  I  allow  myself  a  me  word  for  once— ciystaUostatic  pressure. 

And  therefore  ice  ten  thousand  feet  deep,  if  once  you  can  set  it  a-running, 
may  fiir  aught  I  know  do  great  things.  But  how  are  you  to  set  it  a-nuining  ? 
That  it  may  move  at  all,  you  must  have  a  hill  for  it  to  come  down,  and  a 
hole  fw  it  to  flow  inta  What  I  want  to  know  is^  first  of  all,  how  you  get 
your  hill  and  vour  hole.    That's  the  gist  of  the  matter. 

But,  secondly,  I  know  nothing  about  ice  ten  thousand  feet  deep;  I've 
never  seen  ice,  to  my  knowledge,  so  much  as  ten  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
not  oflen  more  than  two  hundred.  Nor  do  I  know  anything  about  the 
way  that  the  hills  and  the  holes  were  made  for  the  ice  to  run  about,  two 
hundred  thousand  years  ago.  But  I  know  the  hills  and  holes  it  runs  about 
now,  and  I  know  they  are  made  for  the  ice,  and  not  by  it. 

And  that,  for  instance,  here  at  Chamouni,  the  mvines  in  the  Montaffne 
de  la  Cdte  are  soft  in  outline,  not  because  glaciers  have  rounded  them,  but 
because  their  rock  is  soft  to  the  weathering.  And  here,  at  Carrara,^  the 
ravines  are  sharp  edged,  not  because  glaciers  have  not  rounded  them,  but 
because  the  rock  is  hard  to  the  weathering. 

And,  broadly,  in  all  cases  now,  hills  receive  their  shape  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  on  their  sides,  of  which  the  debris  is  mashed  down  by  rain,  or 
CARRiKD  down  by  ice,  and  is  more  or  less  removed  and  spread  below  by  the 
stream  or  glacier,  which  therefore  appears  indeed  to  be  gnawing  them  away, 
but  is  only  sweeping  down  their  ruins,  itself  checked  and  encumbered  in  its 
course  annually  more  and  more,  and  rising  in  its  bed  on  the  choked  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  which  it  is  filling  with  a  plain  of  gravel,  and  effacing  the  ancient 
furrow  below,  as  the  rain  and  the  frost  efface  the  ancient  eminence  above. 

*  [This  fragment  is  among  the  MSS.  which  are  headed  by  Ruskin  "Deucalion 
Material."  The  passsges  form  psrt  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford 
and  London :  see  above,  p.  89.1 

'  [Here  Raskin  showed  his  drawings  of  ''Crest  of  Ia  Cote,"  engraved  in  Modem 
Paintere,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  op.  259,  200) ;  and  the  drawing,  ''  At  Carrara,"  which  is 
pven  in  Vol.  U.  p.  206,  and  which  he  described  as  an  illustration  of  "  Ravines  cut 
by  weather  and  wavy  structure  in  hard  roclc"] 
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You  may  still  in  pUees  find  &  chasm  here,  still  in  pkces  find  a  spUtiler 
there,  petty  procesfiea  of  excavation,  tiny  eiii»nci potions  of  precipice,  but 
oa  the  whole  denudation  means  ultimate  loss  of  form* 

[Here  the  MS.  takes  the  form  of  notes,  and  the  passage  seetxu 
to  have  been  worked  up  into  p.  149  abovej  the  notes  being  to  the 
effect  that  students  are  too  much  given  to  "looking  at  things  with 
which  you  have  no  business — abroad  instead  of  home — Niagara  (com- 
pare p*  25*),  instead  of  the  good  old  High  Force  of  Tees/'] 

Now,  the  force  which  cut  that  ravine,  whatever  it  was^  was  also  the 
foree  which  let  out  the  high  waters  all  over  the  Alps,  and  had  no  power 
only  to  touch  the  pools  at  their  bases. 

At  fir.Ht  sight  you  imagine  it  is  a  force  going  on  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort*  No  existing  power  can  account  for  the  cutting 
of  a  ravine  like  the  Gorge  of  Trienti  or  of  Gondo^  or  of  this,  at  Faido  on 
the  St,  Gothard. 

The  force  which  cut  these  ravines  gave  their  utmost  sublimity  to  the 
hill  forms,  shaped  these  peaks,  hewed  out  this  overwhelming  precipice. 

All  forces  now  at  work  are  subduing  the  forms  so  produeed^-rounding 
off  these  peaks ;  breaking  down  this  precipice ;  filling  up  the  hollow  between 
with  gravel;  filling  up  the  lakes  with  silt;  subduing,  meltings  effacing; 
never  sculpturing. 

You  see  what  a  vital,  what  a  mighty  point  of  separation  this  is  between 
the  two  powers.  The  mountain  block  is  given,  as  the  marble  to  Michael 
Angelo,  to  the  first  gigantic  forces  which  develop  form.  They  sculpture 
its  features,  they  ordain  the  strength  and  shape  the  contour  of  its  limbs, 
they  leave  it  in  utmost  majesty  of  mountain  birth.  With  the  existence  of 
man  begins,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  on  the  hills  of  his  nativity^  the 
weakness  of  his  disease  and  the  terror  of  his  death* 

Thenceforward  they  receive  no  more  any  lordliness  of  height,  no  more 
any  perfectness  of  form;  they  also  with  us  groan  and  travail,  with  us  are 
abased.  Cliff  totters,  crag  moulders,  knoll  and  meadow  crumble  to  dust ; 
the  frost  gnaws  them,  the  floods  rave  at  them^  their  own  niins  encumber, 
and,  even  beneath  the  domes  of  their  once  called  eternal  chain,  their  flowers 
and  forests  are  failing,  and  drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow  waters  as 
the  grave  those  which  have  sinned. 

And  yet  by  subtle  changes  the  school  of  geologists,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  will  tell  you  that  snows,  or  rains,  or  ice  have  carved 
upon  it  no  subtle  or  slight  change,  but  all  the  main  features  of  its  contours. 
They  imagine  that  this  valley,  now  filled  by  a  glacier,  has  been  cnt  by  the 
flux  of  the  glacier  that  fills  it,  and  that  the  ridgy  buttress  has  been  wasted 
to  its  edge  by  the  fury  of  the  clouds  which  it  gathers.  I  think  I  can 
show  you  the  fallacy  of  their  conceptions  —  show  you  that  both  valley 
and  ridge  were  created  under  conditions  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
But  since  the  world  was  fit  for  human  habitation  they  have  stood  in  their 
appointed — that  is,  in  their  existing — form,  the  lapse  of  their  ice  and  the 
drift  of  their  tempests  pass  over  them  as  though  they  knew  it  not,  and 
the  utmost  changes  wrought,  to  our  knowledge,  upon  their  being  are  onfy 
as  to  some  heroic  human  frame,  the  wasting  of  tne  limb  and  the  furrow- 
ing of  the  brow,  which  scarcely  diminish  the  majesty  of  the  body,  though 
they  may  be  the  signs  of  its  doom  to  dissolution. 
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iBib^Offraphical   Note. — THii   poper^  contributed    by    Rutkin,   was    raad    «t 
Ed  Id  burgh  (Profeaeor  Geikie  being  in  the  chair)  by  the  Rev.  W,  \V,  Peyton, 
Local  S^retary  for  Scotland^  on  Jtily  24^  1884     The  foUowmg  abstrmct  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Mineralogicnl  Magazine  and  Journal  <yf  ih  Aiintrulofficul  * 
Societjfs  voL  vi,,  1806,  pp.  L-iL  :~ 

"In  this  paper  the  attention  of  mioeraJflgfats  wu  directed  to 
■ome  poiEita  in  the  cryttaUisaUon  of  silica,  and  to  the  relationB  of 
colour  to  the  ttate  of  substance  of  minenil%  which  the  author  con- 
sidered bad  been  hitherto  entirely  neglected.  He  asked  why  'l&rge 
and  weU^«veloped  quarU  crystals  .   ,   .   in  proportion  to  its  purity' 

^'"Referring-  to  certain  ati natures  io  the  fipeciTnen«  of  iigat^B  ex- 
hibited by  him,  the  author  affirmed  that  all  the  types  of  undulated 
itracture  were  due  to  crystallization  only^  and  expressed  bis  opinion 
that  the  contortions  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Alps  are  not  due  to  wrinkling 
by  pressure  J  but  to  cryetallization.  He  recognizes  six  distinct  states 
of  siliceous  substance,  viz.  flint,  jasper,  chalcedony^  byalitej  opftl^  and 
quartz*" 

A  long  report  of  the  paper  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Cotirani^  June  2S, 
1884. 

The  paper  was  publiBhed  by  Ruskiu  in  October  1384^  as  Chapter  L  In 
Part  L  of  In  Monlihua  Stincti^  (see  Bibliographical  Note  in  VoL  III.  p.  Ixii.), 
The  Prefiice  to  In  Montibut  SancHs,  which  occupied  pp.  iii.-yii.,  has  already 
been  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  678,  679.  The  present  paper  (''Chapter  I.") 
occapied  pp.  1-25;  the  Postscript,  which  follows  (here  pp.  d86-d9lX  occu- 
pied pp.  26-40.  In  this  volume  the  paragraphs  are  numbered.  In  §  2S, 
line  9,  ''phenomena"  is  here  a  correction  for  "phenomenon." 

The  catalogue  of  minerals  which  Ruskin  sent  in  illustration  of  the  paper 
is  printed  below^  pp.  520-526.] 
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OF   THE   DISTINCTIONS   OF   FORM 
IN  SILICA 

{Read  before  the  Mimrahgicai  Sociei^^  Juhf  tUhf  iaS4) 

1.  As  this  paper,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  secretaries,  stands 
first  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  read  at  the  meeting,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  me  of  congratulating 
the  Society  on  this  occasion  of  its  meeting  in  the  capital 
of  a  country  which  is  itself  one  magnificent  mineralogical 
specimen,  reaching  from  Cheviot  to  Cape  Wrath;  thus 
gathering  into  the  most  convenient  compass,  and  presentiBg 
in  the  most  instructive  forms,  examples  of  nearly  every 
mineralogical  process  and  phenomenon  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  construction  of  the  world. 

2.  May  I  be  permitted,  also,  to  felicitate  myself,  on  the 
permission  thus  given  me,  to  bring  before  the  Mineralogical 
Society  a  question  which,  in  Edinburgh  of  all  cities  of  the 
world,  it  should  be  easiest  to  solve,  namely,  the  methods 
of  the  construction  and  painting  of  a  Scotch  pebble  ?  * 

3.  I  am  the  more  happy  in  this  unexpected  privilege, 
because,  though  an  old  member  of  the  Geological  Society^ 
my  geological  observations  have  always  been  as  completely 
ignored  by  that  Society,  as  my  remarks  on  political  economy 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  although  I 
have  repeatedly  solicited  from  them  the  charity  of  their 
assistance  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  explanation  of  an 
agate  stone  on  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman,*  they  stiU,  as 
I  stated  the  case  in  closing  my  first  volume  of  DeticaUon^ 

1  rCompare  Two  Pathi,  §§  161,  162  (VoL  XVI.  pp.  882-383).] 
'  iRiOmeo  and  JuUet,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  66.J 
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discourse  on  the  catastrophes  of  chaos,  and  the  processes  of 
creation*  without  being  able  to  tell  why  a  slate  splits^  or 
how  a  pebble  is  coloured/ 

4.  Pebble, — or  crystal  j  here  in  Scotland  the  main  ques-i 
tions  respecting  these  two  main  forms  of  silica  are  put  to 
us,  with  a  close  solicitude^  by  the  beautiful  eonditions  ot 
agate,  and  the  glowing  colours  of  the  Cairngorm,  which 
have  always  variegated  and  illuminated  the  favourite  jewel- 
lery of  Scottish  laird  and  lassie. 

May  I  hope,  with  especial  reference  to  the 

i  '^fiivoarite  gem 

Of  Scotland's  mountain  diadem/'*^ 

to  prevail  on  some  Scottish  mineralogist  to  take  up  the 
hitherto  totally  neglected  subject  of  the  relation  of  colour 
in  minerals  to  their  state  of  substance:  why,  for  instance, 
large  and  well-developed  quartz  crystals  are  frequently 
topaz  colour  or  smoke  colour, — never  rose-colour ;  while 
massive  quartz  may  be  rose-colour,  and  pure  white  or  grey, 
but  never  smoke  colour ; — ^again,  why  amethyst  quartz  may 
continually,  as  at  Schemnitz  and  other  places,  be  infinitely 
complex  and  multiplex  in  crystallization,  but  never  warped ; 
while  smoky  quartz  may  be  continually  found  warped^  but 
never,  in  the  amethystine  way,  multiplex; — why,  again, 
smoky  quartz  and  Cairngorm  are  continually  found  in  shcnrt 
crystals,  but  never  in  long  slender  ones, — as,  to  take  in- 
stance in  another  mineral,  white  beryl  is  usually  short  or 
even  tabular,  and  green  beryl  long,  sdmost  in  proportion  to 
its  purity? 

5.  And,  for  the  better  solution,  or  at  least  proposition,  of 
the  many  questions,  such  as  these,  hitherto  undeidt  with  by 
science,  might  I  also  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  Minera- 
iogical  Society  may  be  directed,  among  other  quite  feasible 
objects  not  yet  attained,  to  the  formation  of  a  museum 
of  what  might  be  called  mineral-geology,  showing  examples 

^  [See  above^  p.  292.] 

*  [BoMy,  canto  iii.  8;  of  the  Gretm,  ''Matching  in  hue  the  fityourite  gem  Of 
Alhint  mountain-diadem."] « 
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9[  all  familiar  minerals  in  association  with  their  native  rocks, 
OD  a  sufficiently  large  and  intelligible  scale?  There  may 
be,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  in  the  museum  of  Edinburgh/ — 
but  there  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  have  I  ever 
mjself  seen, — either  a  specimen  of  pure  Cairngorm  in  the 
gu^goe,  or  a  block  of  trap  containing  agates  of  really  high 
quality,  whether  from  Scotland,  Germany,  or  India. 

6.  Knowing  the  value  of  time  to  the  meeting,  I  leave 
this,  to  my  thinking,  deeply  important  subject  of  the  en- 
ooungement  of  geognostic  mineralogy,  to  their  own  farther 
consideration ;  and  pass  to  a  point  of  terminology  which  is 
of  extreme  significance  in  the  study  of  siliceous  minerals, 
namely,  the  desirableness,  and  I  should  myself  even  say 
tlie  necessity,  of  substituting  the  term  ''spheroidal"  for 
••leniform"*  in  mineralogical  description.  Every  so-called 
''kidney-shaped"  mineral  is  an  aggregate  of  spheroidal 
crystallizations,  and  it  would  be  just  as  rational  and  elegant 
to  call  sea-foam  kidney-shaped,  as  to  call  chalcedony  so. 
The  word  "  Botryoidal " '  is  yet  more  objectionable,  because 
it  is  wholly  untrue.  There  are  many  minerals  that  resemble 
kidneys;  but  there  is  no  substance  in  the  whole  mineral 
kingdom  that  resembles  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  pisolitic 
aggregations  which  a  careless  observer  might  think  grape- 
like, are  only  like  grape-^Ao^,  and  lie  in  heaps,  not  clusters. 

7.  But  the  change  I  would  propose  is  not  a  matter  of 
mere  acciuracy  or  elegance  in  description.  For  want  of  ob- 
serving that  the  segmental  surfaces  of  so-called  reniform 
and  botryoidal  minerals  are  spheroidal,  the  really  crystalline 
structure  producing  that  external  form  has  been  overlooked, 
and  in  consequence,  minerals  have  been  continually  de- 
scribed either  as  amorphous,  or  as  mixtures  of  different 
substances,  which  are  neither  formless  nor  mingled,  but  are 

^  [It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Alt  a  collection  of  Scottish  Agat^^  formed  by  Dr.  Heddle  of  St  Andrews,  and 
iMentad  in  1898.    Ai    "     " 
Ir.  J.  C.  GkM>dchild.] 


■waentad  in  1898.    An  Ejepkinatory  Guide  to  the  collection  was  written  in  1899  by 
Mr.  J.  -^    -"     


'  rCom|mre  BantM  and  Brecciated  Concretions,  §  14  (above,  p.  49).] 
s  r'  Minendfl  presenting  an  aggregation  of  large  sections  of  small  globes  are 
called  botryoidal''  (Trimmer's  Practical  Otology,  1841,  p.  74).] 
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absolutely  defined  in  structure,  and  absolutely  homogeneous, 
in  substance.  ^^ 

8.  There  are  at  least  six  states  of  siliceous  substance 
which  are  thus  entirely  distinct,^ — flint,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
hyalite,  opal,  and  quartz.  They  are  only  liable  to  be  con- 
fused with  each  other  in  bad  specimens;  each  has  its  own 
special  and  separate  character^  and  needs  peculiar  circum- 
stances for  its  production  and  development  The  careful 
history  of  the  forms  of  these  six  minerals,  and  the  careful 
collection  of  the  facts  respecting  the  mode  of  their  occur- 
rence, would  require  a  volume  as  large  as  any  that  are 
usually  issued  by  way  of  complete  systems  of  mineralogy. 
Whereas,  sufficient  account  is  usually  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered of  them  in  a  few  sentences,  and  moreover  every 
sentence  of  these  concise  abstracts  usually  contains,  or  im- 
plies, an  unchallenged  fallacy. 

9.  I  take,  for  example,  from  the  account  of  "  chalcedomc 
varieties  of  quartz"  given  in  Dana's  octavo  of  456  close- 
printed  pages  (Triibner,  1879), — the  entire  account  occupies 
no  more  than  a  page  and  three  lines, — the  following  sen- 
tences :  ^ — 

''Chalcedony  often  (x:curs  lining:  or  filling  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  other  kinds.  These  cavities  are  nothing  but  little  caverns, 
into  which  siliceous  waters  have  filtrated  at  some  period.  The  stalnctites 
are  *  icicles '  of  chalcedony,  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  cavity. 

"  Agate,  a  variegated  chalcedony.  The  colours  are  distributed  in  douds, 
spots,  or  concentric  lines.  These  lines  take  straight,  circular,  or  sigag 
forms,  and  when  the  last,  it  is  called  fortification  agate,  so  named  firom 
the  resemblance  to  the  angular  outlines  of  a  fortification.  These  lines  are 
the  edges  of  layers  of  chalcedony,  and  these  layers  are  successive  deposits 
during  the  process  of  its  formation. 

"  Mocha  stone,  or  moss  agate,  is  a  brownish  agate,  consisting  of  chalce- 
dony with  dendritic  or  moss-like  delineations,  of  an  opaque  yellowish-brown 
colour." 

10.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  statements, 
it  is  true  that  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  are  nothing 
but  little  caverns,  just  as  caverns  in  any  rocks  are  nothing 
but  large  cavities.     But  the  rocks  are  caUed  ''  amygdaloidal,'' 

^  [Manual  qf  Mineralogy  and  LUhology^  by  James  D.  Dana,  drd  edition,  pp.  236- 
236.] 
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their  cavities  are  in  the  shape  of  ahnonds,  and 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  almond  shape,  which  will 
on  the  structure  of  their  contents.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  the  rocks  of  Iceland  there  are  cavities  lined  with 
stalactites  of  chalcedony.  But  I  believe  no  member  of 
this  Society  has  ever  seen  a  cavity  in  Scotch  trap  lined 
with  stalactites  of  chalcedony;  nor  a  Scotch  pebble  which 
gave  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  direction  of  its  infiltration. 

11.  The  second  sentence  is  still  more  misleading,  for  in 
DO  sense  is  it  true  that  agate  is  a  ''variegated  chalcedony." 
It  is  chalcedony  separated  into  bands  of  various  consistence, 
and  associated  with  parallel  bands  of  jasper  and  quartz. 
And  whether  these  bands  are  successive  deposits  during 
the  process  of  formation  or  not,  must  be  questionable  until 
we  produce  the  resemblance  of  an  agate  by  a  similar  opera- 
tion, which  I  would  very  earnestly  request  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  to  do,  before  allow- 
ing statements  of  this  positive  kind  to  be  made  on  the 
subject  in  popular  text-books. 

12.  The  third  sentence  confounds  Mocha  stone  with 
moss  agate,  they  being  entirely  different  minerals.  The 
delineations  in  Mocha  stone  are  dendritic,  and  produced  by 
mechanical  dissemination  of  metallic  oxides,  easily  imitable 
by  dropping  earthy  colours  into  paste.  But  moss  agates 
are  of  two  kinds,  brown  and  green,  the  one  really  like 
moss,  the  other  filiform  ?-nd  like  seaweed ;  and  neither  of 
them  is  at  present  explicable  or  imitable. 

18.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  statements  thus  made  in  so 
elaborate  a  work  on  mineralogy  as  Dana's,  may,  I  think, 
justify  me  in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Mineralogical 
Society  to  the  distinctions  in  the  forms  of  silica  which 
they  will  find  illustrated  by  the  chosen  examples  from  my 
own  collection,  placed  on  the  table  for  their  inspection.*  I 
place,  first,  side  by  side,  No.  1,  the  rudest,  and  No.  7, 
the  most  delicate,  conditions  of  pure  chalcedony;  the  first, 
coarsely  spheroidal,  and  associated  with  common  flint;  the 

>  [The  catalogue  which  Kuskia  sent  to  explaiu  the  examples  is  given  helow : 
see  p.  520.] 
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second,  filiform,  its  threads  and  rods  combiniBg  into  plata 
— each  rod,  on  close  examination,  being  seen  to  consist  I 
associated  spheroidal  concretions.  j 

14.  Next  to  these  I  place  No.  2,  a  common  small-globe 
chalcedony  formed  on  the  common  qtiartzite  of  South  Enj 
land,  with  opaque  concentric  zones  developing  themselv^ 
subsequently  over  its  translucent  masses,  1  have  not  tfc 
slightest  idea  how  any  of  these  three  specimens  can  hai 
been  formed,  and  simply  lay  them  before  the  Society  i 
hope  of  receiving  some  elucidatory  suggestions  about  then 

15t  My  ignorance  need  not  have  remained  so  ahjed 
had  my  other  work  left  me  leisure  to  follow  out  the  deep] 
interesting  experiments  instituted  by  Mr,  E.  A,  Pankhun 
and  Mr.  J.  I'Anson,  of  which  the  first  results,  being  indet 
the  beginning  of  the  true  history  of  siUca,  were  publishi 
by  those  gentlemen  in  the  Mineralogical  Magazine  fi 
1882,'  I  have  laid  their  paper,  kindly  then  eommunicati 
to  me,  on  the  table*  for  immediate  comparison  of  its  plat) 
with  the  specimens,  and  I  have  arranged  the  first  tn 
groups  of  these,  adopting  from  that  paper  the  terms  exi 
genous  and  endogenous,  for  the  two  great  families  of  agate 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  principal  statements  made  in  i 
pages. 

16.  It  would    materially  facilitate   the   pursuit   of  the 

^  [''  On  some  Artificial  Forms  of  Silica^  illastrative  of  the  Structure  of  Acati 
Chalcedonies/'  etc.,  a  paper  read  September  2, 1881,  and  printed  (with  three  ^at 
in  tibe  Mineraloffical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  qf  Cfn 
Britain  and  Ireland,  February  1882,  vol.  v.  pp.  34-40.  '^The  infinite  vari^ 
in  the  g^reat  group  of  banded  agates  falls  readily  into  two  tjrpes.  The  first 
which  the  solidification  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  successive  lavers  from  witl 
outwarde;  and  the  second^  in  which  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  order 
ffrowth  has  been  from  without  inwarde.  In  ooth  cases,  beyond  the  successive  bai 
ings,  there  is  very  frequently  observed  a  crystalline  mass  of  silica,  which  does  x 
present  the  banded  structure.  In  the  first  class  this  crystalline  mass  is  to  t 
ouieide  of  the  banded  part ;  in  the  second^  it  is  towards  the  inside,  as  thoagh  the 
had  been  a  central  cavity  within  the  bands  which  had  become  filled  with  cryst 
line  unhanded  silica.  Assuming  for  the  convenience  of  nomenclature,  that  the 
two  types  are  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  growth  indicated — a  view  wki 
we  hope  to  justify  in  the  course  of  this  paper — we  may  name  these  the  exogemc 
and  endogenous  types  respectively."  The  writers  go  on  to  explain  the  experimei 
by  which  the  two  methods  of  growth  were  obtained,  as  shown  in  tne  plat 
accompanving  the  paper.  The  distinction  between  solidifications  ''from  with 
outwards     and  ''from  without  inwards"  is  Ruskin's:  see  above,  pp.  67-68.] 
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discoveries  if  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  would 
register  and  describe  the  successive  phenomena  of  crystal* 
lization  in  any  easily  soluble  or  fusible  minerals.  The 
history  of  a  mineral  is  not  given  by  ascertainment  of  the 
number  or  the  angles  of  the  planes  of  its  crystals,  but  by 
asceilaining  the  manner  in  which  those  crystals  originate^ 
increase,  and  associate.  The  ordinary  mineralogist  is  con- 
tent to  tell  us  that  gold,  silver,  and  diamond  are  all  cubic; 
— it  is  for  the  mineralogist  of  the  future  to  say  why  gold 
associates  its  countless  cubes  into  arborescent  laminae,  and 
silver  into  capillary  wreaths  ;  while  diamond  condemns  its 
every  octahedron  to  monastic  life,  and  never,  except  by 
accident,  permits  one  of  them  to  crystallize  beside  another. 

17-  At  pages  5  and  6  of  Mr,  J.  I'Anson  s  paper  ^  will 
be  found  explanations,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  forms 
which  I  have  called  **  folded "  agates  and  "  lake "  agates,^ 
reaching  to  No.  40.  The  specimens  from  40  to  60  then 
illustrate  the  conditions  of  siliceous  action  which  I  am  still 
alone  among  modern  mineralogists  in  my  mode  of  inter- 
preting. 

The  minor  points  of  debate  concerning  them  are  stated 
in  the  descriptions  of  each  in  the  catalogue;^  but  there  are 
some  examples  among  them  from  w^hich  branch  lines  of 
observation  leading  far  beyond  the  history  of  siliceous 
pebbles.  To  these  T  venture  here  to  direct  your  special 
attention. 

18.  No.  8  is  a  fragment  of  black  flint  on  which  blue 
chalcedony  is  deported  as  a  film  extending  itself  in  circles, 
exactly  like  the  growth  of  some  lichens.  I  have  never  seen 
this  form  of  chalcedony  solidify  from  circles  into  globes,  and 
it  is  evident  that  for  this  condition  we  must  use  the  term 
"  cycloidal,"  instead  of  "  spheroidal."  I  need  not  point  out 
that  "reniform"  would  be  here  entirely  absurd. 

^  [That  i»,  at  pp.  5^  6  of  a  reprint  of  the  paper  from  the  Mineralogical  Magamne ; 
at  pages  37^  38  ot  the  Magazine  itself.] 

^TSee  above,  pp.  65  (*' folded"  agates),  178,  §  24  ('Make"  agates).] 
>  [See  below,  p.  622.] 
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This  apparently  common  specimen  (andt  as  far  as  reguds 
frequency  of  occurrence,  indeed  common  enough)  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  profoundly  instructive  of  the  whole 
series.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  perfect  type  of  the  finest 
possible  flinty  properly  so  called.  Its  surface,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  forms  of  flint-concretion,  is  literally  a 
white  dust  of  organic  fragments,  while  the  narrow  fissure 
which  has  opened  in  it,  apparently  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  its  mass,  is  besprinkled  and  studded,  as  closely,  with 
what  might  not  unfitly  be  called  pearl-chalcedony,  or  seed- 
chalcedony,  or  hail-chalcedony  \  for  seen  through  the  lens,  it 
exactly  resembles  the  grains  of  minute  hail,  sticking  together 
as  they  melt ;  in  places,  forming  very  solid  crests, — ^in  others, 
and  especially  in  the  rifted  fissure,  stalactites,  possibly  more 
or  less  vertical  to  the  plane  in  which  the  flint  lay.  ^H 

19.  In  No.    5  the  separation   into   concentric   films   i^P 
condition   peculiar  to  fiint-chalcedony,  and   never  found  m 
true  agates,  ^^H 

In  Nop  6   {chalcedony  in  stalactitic   coats,  on  amethy^ 
the  variation  of  the  stalactites  in  direction,  and  their  mod^ 
of  agglutination,  are  alike  unintelligible. 

No,  8  is  only  an  oi-dinary  specimen  of  chalcedony  on 
haematite,  in  short,  closely  combined  vertical  stalactites,  each 
with  a  central  stalactite  of  black  iron-oxide;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  in  comparing  it  with  No.  6»  that  when  chalce- 
dony is  thus  formed  on  rods  of  haematite,  the  stalactites  aie 
almost  unexceptionally  vertical,  and  quite  straight.  The 
radiate  ridge  at  one  side  of  this  example  is,  however, 
entirely  anomalous. 

20.  No.  9.  The  succeeding  specimen,  though  small,  b 
a  notable  one,  consisting  of  extremely  minute  and  ddicate 
shells  or  crusts  of  spheroidal  haematite,  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  heart  of  quartz.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  method, 
or  successions  in  time,  of  this  process.  These  I  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Society,  but  I  point  to  the  speci- 
men as  exquisitely  exhibiting  the  laws  of  true  spheroidal 
crystallization,  in  a  mineral  which  both  in  its  massive  and 
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crystalline  state  is  continually  associated  with  quartz.  And 
it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  this  spheroidal  structure  of  haema- 
tite could  as  little  be  explained  by  calling  or  supposing  it 
a  mixture  of  micaceous  hematite  with  amorphous  haematite, 
as  that  of  chalcedony  by  calling  it  a  mixture  of  hexagonal 
with  amorphous  quartz, 

21  •  No,  10.  Next  follows  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  char- 
acteristic example  of  massively  spheroidal  agate,  in  which  first 
grey  and  then  white  chalcedony,  peculiarly  waved  and 
faulted  by  a  tendency  to  become  quartz,  surrounds  earthy 
centres,  and  is  externally  coated  with  pure  quartz.  And 
here  I  must  ask  the  Society  to  ratify  for  me  the  general 
law,  that  in  all  solid  globular  or  stalactitic  conditions  of 
chalcedony^  if  any  foreign  substance  occurs  mixed  with 
them,  it  is  thrown  to  their  centres,  whUe  the  pure  quartz 
is  always  found  on  the  outside,*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
usual  condition  of  geodes  of  chalcedony  found  in  the  cavities 
of  rocks,  is  to  purify  themselves  towards  the  interior,  and 
either  coat  themselves  with  quartz  on  the  interior  surface, 
or  entirely  fill  the  central  cavity  with  quartz. 

22.  No.  46  is  a  most  literally  amygdaloidal, — almond- 
shaped^ — mass  of  silica;  only,  not  poured  into  an  almond- 
shaped  cavity  in  basalt,  but  gathered  into  a  knot  out  of 
Jurassic  limestone,  as  flint  is  out  of  chalk. 

It  is,  however,  banded  quite  otherwise  than  flint,  the 
bands  giving  occasion  to  its  form,  and  composed  of  different 
substances.  Whereas  those  of  flint  are  of  the  flint  itself  in 
different  states,  and  always  independent  of  external  form. 

Secondly.  It  seems  to  me  a  question  of  considerable 
interest,  why  the  coarse  substance  of  flint  and  of  this  dull 
homstone  can  be  stained  with  black,  but  not  chalcedony,  nor 
quartz.  The  blackest  so-called  quartz  is  only  a  clear  umber,, 
and  opaque  quartz  is  never  so  stained  at  alL  Natural  black 
onyx  is    of  extreme  rarity,  the  onyx  of  conunerce  being 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  often  in  stalactitic  or  tubular  concretions 
the  purest  chalcedony  immediately  surrounds  the  centre. 
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artificially  stained-/  the  black  band  in  the  lake  agate, 
No.  82,  is  probably  bituminous.  And  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  mineralogist  to  explain  the  gradual  darkening  of  tli^ 
limestones  towards  the  central  metamorphic  chains. 

Thirdly,  and  principally.  This  stone  [No.  46]  gives  us 
an  example  of  waved  or  contorted  strata  which  are  unques- 
tionably produced  by  concretion  and  partial  crystallizatian, 
not  compression,  or  any  kind  of  violence.  I  shall  take 
occasion,  in  concluding,  to  insist  farther  on  the  extreme 
importance  of  this  character. 

The  specimen  was  found  by  my  good  publisher,  Mr. 
Allen,  on  the  southem  slope  of  the  Sal^ve;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  geologists  in  Savoy  should  obtain 
and  describe  more  pebbles  of  the  same  sort,  this  one  bdng, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  hitherto  unique. 

28.  (71-77.)  These  seven  examples  of  opal  have  been 
chosen  merely  to  illustrate  farther  the  modes  of  siliceous 
solution  and  segregation,  not  with  that  of  illustrating  opal 
itself,^^very  one  of  the  seven  examples  presenting  pheno- 
mena more  or  less  unusual  The  two  larger  blocks,  71 »  72 
(Australian),  give  examples  in  one  or  two  places  of  obscurely 
nodular  and  hollow  concretion,  before  unknown  in  opal,  but 
of  which  a  wonderful  specimen,  partly  with  a  vitreous  super- 
ficial glaze,  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Willett,  of 
Arnold  House,  Brighton,  a  most  accurate  investigator  of 
the  history  of  silica.*  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  however, 
that  the  moment  the  opal  shows  a  tendency  to  nodular 
concretion,  its  colours  vanish. 

24.  No.  78  is  sent  only  as  an  example  of  the  normal 
state  of  Australian  opal,  disseminated  in  a  rock  of  which 
it  seems  partly  to  have  opened  for  itself  the  shapeless  spaces 
it  fills.  In  No.  71,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  them  to  become  tabular.  No.  74,  an  apparently 
once  fluent  state  of  opal  in  veins,  shows  in  perfection  the 

At  Oberstein  :  see  above,  p.  64.] 

For  his  contributions  on  the  subject  to  Deucalion,  see  above,  pp.  206,  211-218.] 
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airangement  in  straight  zones  transverse  to  the  vein,  which 
I  pcrinted  out  in  my  earliest  papers  on  silica  as  a  constant 
distiiictive  character  in  opal-crystallization.^  No.  75  is  the 
only  example  I  ever  saw  of  stellar  crystallization  in  opaL 
No.  76,  from  the  same  locality,  is  like  a  lake  agate  asso- 
ciAted  with  a  brecciate  condition  of  the  gangue;  while 
Na  77,  though  small,  will  be  found  an  extremely  interest- 
ing  example  of  hydrophane.  The  blue  bloom  seen  in  some 
lights  on  it,  when  dry,  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat  vulgar 
vivacity  of  its  colours  when  wet,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  opal*s  faculty  of  selecting  for  its  lustre  the  most  lovely 
combinations  of  the  separated  rays.  A  diamond,  or  a  piece 
of  fissured  quartz,  reflects  indiscriminately  all  the  colours  of 
the  prism;  an  opal,  only  those  which  are  most  delightful 
to  human  sight  and  mental  association. 

25.  (78-80.)  These  three  geological  specimens  are  placed 
at  the  term  of  the  series,  that  the  importance  of  the  struc- 
ture already  illustrated  by  No.  46  may  be  finally  represented 
to  the  Society;  No.  46  being  an  undulated  ch^cedony; 
No.  78,  an  undulated  jasper;  No.  79,  a  homstone;  and 
No.  80  a  fully  developed  gneiss. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming, — ^though  it  is  not  usual 
with  me  to  affirm  anything  I  have  not  seen,  and  seen  close, 
— ^that  every  one  of  these  types  of  undulated  structure  has 
been  produced  by  crystallization  only,  and  absolutely  with- 
out compression  or  \4olence.  But  the  transition  from  the 
contorted  gneiss  which  has  been  formed  by  crystallization 
only,  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  forces  of 
upheaval,  or  of  lateral  compression,  is  so  gradual  and  so 
mysterious,  that  all  the  chemistry  and  geology  of  modem 
science  is  hitherto  at  fault  in  its  explanation;  and  this 
meeting  would  confer  a  memorable  benefit  on  future  ob- 
ser\'ers  by  merely  determining  for  them  the  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

26.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  however,  these  were  deter- 
mined by  Saussure,  fix)m  whose  frequent  and  always  acutely 

^  [See  above,  p.  48.] 
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distinct  descriptions  of  contorted  rocks  I  select  the  follow-  'f 

ing,  because  it  refers  to  a  scene  of  which  the  rock  structure  ^ 

was  a  subject  of  constant  interest  to  the  painter  Turner;^  ': 

the  ravine,  namely,  by  which,  on  the  Itsdian  side  of  the  • 
St.  Gk)thard,  the  Ticino  escapes  firom  the  Valley  of  Airola 

'*  At  a  league  from  Faido  the  traveller  aieends  bj  a  road  carried  on  t 
cornice  above  the  Ticino,  which  precipitates  itself  between  the  rocks  with 
the  greatest  violence.  I  made  the  ascent  on  foot,  in  order  to  examine 
with  care  the  beautiful  rocks,  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of  a  rock-tover. 
The  veins  of  that  granite  form  in  many  places  redoubled  aigaags,  precisely 
like  the  ancient  tapestries  known  as  point  of  Hungary,  and  there  it  ii 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  veins  of  the  stone  are,  or  are  not,  pandlel 
to  the  beds ;  while  finally  I  observed  several  beds  which  in  the  middle  of 
their  thickness  appeared  filled  with  veins  in  zigzag,  while  near  their 
borders  they  were  arranged  all  in  straight  lines.  This  observation  proves 
that  the  zigzags  are  the  effect  of  crystallization,  and  not  that  of  a  com- 
pression of  the  beds  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  softness.  In  effect, 
the  middle  of  a  bed  could  not  be  pushed  together  ('refoul6')  unless  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  it  were  pushed  at  the  same  time."  ^ 

27.  This  conclusive  remark  of  Saussure  renders  debate 
impossible  respecting  the  cause  of  the  contortions  of  gneiss 
on  a  small  scale;  and  a  very  few  experiments  with  day, 
dough,  or  any  other  ductile  substance,  such  as  those  of 
which  I  have  figured  the  results  in  the  sixth  plate  of 
DeucalioUj^  will  prove,  what  otherwise  is  evident  on  suflB- 
cient  reflection,  that  minutely  rhythmic  undulations  of  beds 
cannot  be  obtained  by  compression  on  a  large  scale.  But 
I  am  myself  prepared  to  go  much  farther  than  this. 
During  half  a  century  of  various  march  among  the  Alps, 
I  never  saw  the  gneiss  yet,  which  I  could  believe  to  have 
been  wrinkled  by  pressure,  and  so  far  am  I  disposed  to 
carry  this  denial  of  external  force,  that  I  live  in  hopes 
of  hearing  the  Matterhom  itself,  whose  contorted  beds  I 
engraved  thirty  years  ago  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem 
Painters    (the    book    is    laid    on    the    table,    open    at    the 

1  [See  Vol.  VI.  pp.  xxv.,  xxvi.,  33  seq,'] 

'  [Summarised  from  §  1802  of  Saussure  8  Vayajes  dans  ies  Aipes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7,  8 
(179(5  edition).] 

'  [Plate  XV.  in  this  volume  (p.  257).] 
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plate*),  pronounced  by  the  Mineralogieal  Society  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  large  gneissitic  crystal,  curiously  cut! 

Whether  this  hope  be  vain  or  not,  I  believe  it  will  soon 
be  felt  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  an  immense 
field  of  observation  is  opened  to  them  by  recent  chemistry, 
peculiarly  their  own:  and  that  mineralogy,  instead  of  being 
merely  the  servant  of  geology,  must  be  ultimately  her 
guide.  No  movement  of  rocks  on  a  large  scale  can  ever 
be  explained  until  we  understand  rightly  the  formation  of 
a  quartz  vein,  and  the  growth,  to  take  the  most  familiar  of 
fusible  minerals,  of  an  ice-crystaL* 

28.  And  I  would  especially  plead  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  Society,  that  they  should  quit  themselves 
of  the  idea  that  they  need  large  laboratories,  fine  micro- 
scopes, or  rare  minerals*  for  the  elFective  pursuit  of  their 
science.  A  quick  eye,  a  candid  mind,  and  an  earnest  heart, 
are  all  the  microscopes  and  laboratories  which  any  of  us 
need;  and  with  a  little  clay,  sand,  salt,  and  sugar,  a  man 
may  find  out  more  of  the  methods  of  geological  pheno- 
mena than  ever  were  known  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Of 
the  interest  and  entertainment  of  such  unpretending  science 
1  hope  the  children  of  this  generation  may  know  more 
than  their  fathers*  and  that  the  study  of  the  Earth,  which 
hitherto  has  shown  them  little  more  than  the  monsters  of 
a  chaotic  past,  may  at  last  interpret  for  them  the  beautiful 
work  of  the  creative  present,  and  lead  them  day  by  day  to 
find  a  loveliness,  till  then  unthought  of,  in  the  rock,  and  a 
value,  till  then  uncounted,  in  the  gem. 

*  A  translation  into  Enriish  of  Dr.   [O.  F.]  Schumacher's  admirable 
\y,  Die  KryHaUiioium  des  £»€»,  Leipsig^  1844,  is  extremely  desirable. 


1  [Plate  99;  at  p.  290  of  Vol  VL  in  this  edition.] 
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29.  I  BELIEVE  that  one  of  the  causes  which  has  prevented 
my  writmgs  on  subjects  of  science  from  obtaining  the  inflch 
ence  with  the  public  which  they  have  accorded  to  those  on 
art,  though  precisely  the  same  fiiculties  of  cjre  and  mind 
are  concerned  in  the  analysis  of  natural  and  of  pictorial 
forms,  may  have  been  my  constant  practice  of  teaching  by 
question  rather  than  assertion.^  So  far  as  I  am  able,  I  w3i 
henceforward  mend  this  fault  as  I  best  may ;  beginning  here 
with  the  assertion  of  the  four  &cts  for  which,  being  after 
long  observation  convinced  of  them,  I  claim  now,  as  I  said 
in  Sie  Preface,*  the  dignity  of  Discoveries. 

I.  That  a  large  number  of  agates,  and  other  siliceous 
substances,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  rolled  pebbles  in  a  con- 
glomerate paste,  are  in  truth  crystalline  secretions  out  of 
that  paste  in  situ,  as  garnets  out  of  mica-slate. 

II.  That  a  large  number  of  agates,  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  broken  fragments  of  older  agate,  cemented 
by  a  gelatinous  chalcedony,  are  indeed  secretions  out  of  a 
siliceous  fluid  containing  miscellaneous  elements,  and  their 
apparent  fractures  are  indeed  produced  by  the  same  kind 
of  tranquil  division  which  terminates  the  bands  in  banded 
flints. 

III.  That  the  contortions  in  gneiss  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  constantly  ascribed  by  geologists  to  pressure, 
are  only  modes  of  crystallization. 

And  IV.  That  many  of  the  faults  and  contortions  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  in  metamorphic  rocks,  are  owing  to 
the  quiet  operation  of  similar  causes. 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  342.] 

'  [The  Preface  to  In  MontibuM  Sanctis,  now  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  III.  p.  678).] 
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80,  These  four  principles,  as  aforesaid,  I  have  indeed 
worked  out  and  discovered  for  myself,  not  in  hasty  rivalry 
with  other  mineralogists,  but  contintiaUy  laying  before  them 
what  evidence  I  had  noted,  and  praying  them  to  carry 
forward  the  inquiry  themselves.  Finding  they  would  not» 
I  have  given  much  time  this  year  to  the  collection  of  the 
data  in  my  journals,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  various 
collections  of  siliceous  and  metallic  minerals,  illustrating  such 
phenomena,  of  which  the  primary  one  is  that  just  com- 
pleted and  catalogued  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat  Hist), 
instituting  there,  by  the  permission  of  the  Trustees,  the 
description  of  specimens  by  separate  numbers:  the  next  in 
importance  is  that  at  St,  George's  Museum  in  Sheffield;  the 
third  is  one  which  I  presented  this  spring  to  the  Museum 
of  Kirkcudbright;  the  fourth  that  placed  at  St  David's 
School,  Reigate ;  and  a  fifth  is  in  course  of  arrangement  for 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  here  at  Coniston;  the  sixth,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  probably*  with  some 
modification,  be  placed  at  Edinburgh,  but  remains  for  the 
present  at  Brantwood,  with  unchanged  numbers.^ 

81,  The  six  catalogues  describing  these  collections  will 
enable  any  student  to  follow  out  the  history  of  siliceous 
minerals  with  reference  to  the  best  possible  cabinet  ex- 
amples ;  but  for  a  guide  to  their  localities  and  the  modes 
of  their  occurrence,  he  will  find  the  follovtang  extracts 
firom  Pinkerton's  Petralogy^  more  useful  than  anything  in 
modern  books;  and  I  am  entirely  happy  to   find  that   my 

*  Two  vols.  8vo,  Cochntne  &  Co.,  Fleet  Street,  1811.'  A  quite  Inyalo- 
able  book  for  deamess  of  description,  usefulness  of  suggestion,  and  extent 
of  geognostic  reference.  It  has  twenty  beautiful  little  v^pettes  also,  whicb 
are  mcKlels  of  steel  engraving. 

1  [For  (1)  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  see  below,  pp.  997-414;  (2)  the 
Sheffield  Catalo^^e  (unfinished),  pp.  4ia-466;  (3)  the  KirkcadbHght  Catalogue, 
pp.  468-486;  (4)  the  St.  David^s  School  Catalogue,  pp.  481-613;  (6)  the  Coniston 
Catalogue,  pp.  516-^18;  and  (6)  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  pp.  82(MS26.] 

'  [Petrology:  a  Treatue  on  Bocks,  by  J.  Pinkerton.  Ruskin's  quotations  are 
from  vol.  {.  pp.  136,  136-138,  223-226,  226-227,  and  291-288.  Dots  have  here 
been  inserted  to  mark  the  breaks  between  fbe  several  passages.  Ruskin's  oopy  of 
the  book  is  now  in  the  Ruskiu  Museum,  ConislMi  InetitHtebj 
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above-claimed  discoveries  were  all  anticipated  by  him,  and 
are  by  his  close  descriptions,  in  all  points  confirmed.  His 
general  term  *' Glutenites,"  for  stones  apparently  formed  of 
cemented  fragments,  entirely  deserves  restoration  and  future 
acceptance.  h 

"The  division  of  glutenites  into  bricias  and  padding-stones,  the  foray 
consifttitig  of  angular  fragnientSj  the  latter  of  round  or  oval  pebbles,  would 
not  be  unailvi^iible,  were  it  in  strict  conformity  with  nature.  But  them 
are  many  rocks  of  this  kind ;  as,  for  example,  the  celebrated  Egyptmi) 
brida,  in  which  the  fragments  are  partly  round  and  partly  angular;  while 
the  term  glutenite  is  liable  to  no  such  objections^  and  the  several  stmcturtl 
identify  the  various  substances* 

"  The  celebrated  English  pudding-stone,  found  nowhere  in  the  world 
but  in  Hertfordshire^  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  an  original  rock,  (brmed 
in  the  manner  of  amygdaiites,  because  the  pebbles  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  rolled  by  water,  which  would  have  worn  oW  the  substances  in  variouf 
directions ;  while,  on  the  contraiy,  the  white,  black,  brown,  or  red  circlets 
are  always  entire,  and  parallel  with  the  surface,  like  those  of  agates^ 
Pebbles  therefore,  instead  of  being  united  to  form  such  rocka,  tn^y,  in 
many  circumstances^  proceed  from  their  decomposition ;  the  circumjaceDt 
sand  also  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cement. 

"  Mountains  or  regions  of  real  glutenite  often,  however,  accompany  the 
skirts  of  extensive  chains  of  mountains,  as  on  the  north-west  and  south- 
east sides  of  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  in  which  instance  the 
cement  is  affirmed  by  many  travellers  to  be  ferruginous,  or  sometimef 
atgillaeeous.  The  largeness  or  minuteness  of  the  pebbles  or  particles  eantu>t 
be  said  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  so  that  a  fine  sandstone  is 
also  a  glutenite,  if  viewed  by  the  microscope.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  structures :  the  large -grained,  comprising  briclas  and  pudding-stones ; 
mnd  the  small-grained,  or  sandstones. 

''At  Dunstaffhage,  in  Scotland/  romantic  rocks  of  a  singularly  abmpl 
appearance,  in  some  parts  resembling  walls,  are  formed  by  glutenite,  in 
which  the  kernels  consist  of  white  quartz,  with  green  or  black  trap 
porphyries,  and  basalts. 

''In  the  Glutenite  from  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  from  Ayrshire, 
from  Inglestone  bridge,  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Lanark,  the 
cement  is  often  siliceous,  as  in  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  observed  by 
Saussure. 

"  Another  Glutenite  consists  of  fragments  of  granite,  cemented  bj  trap. 

"Siderous  glutenite,  or  pudding-stone  of  the  most  modem  formation,  is 
formed  around  cannons,  pistols,  and  other  instruments  of  iron,  by  the  sand 
of  the  sea. 

"Glutenite  of  small  quartz  pebbles,  in  a  red  ferruginous  cement,  is 
found  in  the  coal-mines  near  Bristol,  etc. 

*  For  convenience  in  quotation,  I  occasionally  alter  Pinkerton's  phrases, 
— but,  it  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  original,  without  the  slightest 
change  in,  or  loss  of,  their  meaning. 
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'^Porphyritic  bricUt  ILum.  a  Gmdm,  S47),  from  Dalecarlto  in  Sweden, 
and  Saxony.     Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh  ?  .  .  . 

"The  entirely  siliceous  glutenites  will  comprehend  many  important  sub- 
stances  of  various  structures,  from  the  celebrated  Egyptian  brida,  con- 
taining large  pebbles  of  jasper,  granite,  and  porphjny,  to  the  siliceous 
sandstone  of  Stonehenge.  These  glutenites  are  of  various  formations ;  and 
the  pudding-stone  of  England  would  rather  seem,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
be  an  original  rock,  the  pebbles  or  rather  kernels  having  no  appearance 
of  having  been  rolled  in  water.  Patrin*  has  expressed  the  same  idea  con- 
cerning those  pudding-stones  which  so  much  embarrassed  Saussure,  as  he 
found  their  beds  in  a  vertical  position,  while  be  argues  that  they  could 
only  have  been  formed  on  a  horizontal  level.  This  curious  question  might, 
as  would  seem,  be  easily  decided  by  examining  if  the  kernels  have  been 
rolled,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  retain  their  uniform  concentric  tints, 
observable  in  the  pudding-stone  of  England,  and  well  represented  in  the 
specimen  which  Patrin  has  engraved.  But  the  same  idea  had  arisen  to 
me  before  I  had  seen  Patrin's  ingenious  system  of  mineralogy.  In  like 
manner  rocks  now  universally  admitted  to  consist  of  granular  quartz,  or 
that  substance  crystallized  in  the  form  of  sand,  were  formerly  supposed  to 
consist  of  sand  agglutinated.  Several  primitive  rocks  contain  glands  of  the 
same  substance,  and  that  great  observer,  Saussure,  has  called  them  Glan- 
dulites,  an  useful  denomination,  when  the  glands  are  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  rock;  while  Amygdalites  are  those  rocks  which  contain  kernels 
of  quite  a  different  nature.  He  observes,  that  in  such  a  rock  a  centra] 
point  of  crystallization  may  attract  the  circumjacent  matter  into  a  round 
or  oval  form,  perfectly  defined  and  distinct;  while  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
stance, having  no  point  of  attraction,  may  coalesce  into  a  mass.  The 
Xacy  of  iron  may  also  be  suspected,  that  metal,  as  appears  from  its  ores, 
n  occurring  in  detached  round  and  oval  forms  of  many  sizes,  and  even 
a  small  proportion  having  a  great  power. 

''On  the  other  hand,  many  kinds  of  pudding-stone  consist  merely  of 
rounded  pebbles.  Saussure  describes  the  Rigiberg,  near  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  a  mountain  not  less  than  5800  feet  in  height  above  the  sea, 
and  said  to  be  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  which  consists  entirely  of 
rolled  pebbles,  and  among  them  some  of  pudding-stone,  probably  original, 
disposed  in  regular  layers,  and  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
pudding  rocks  around  the  great  lake  Baikal,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  present 
the  same  phenomenon ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  whether  the  frag- 
ments be  of  an  original  or  derivative  rock.  .  .  . 

''The  siliceous  sandstones  form  another  important  division  of  this  class. 
They  may  sometimes,  as  already  mentioned,  be  confounded  with  granular 
quartz,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  primary  crystallization.  The  sand, 
which  has  also  been  found  in  micaceous,  schistus,  and  at  a  vast  depth  in 
many  mines,  may  be  well  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  formation ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  if  the  crystallization  be  much  disturbed,  the  substance 
will  descend  in  small  irregular  particles. 

"Siliceous  sandstones  are  far   more   uncommon    than   the   calcareous  or 

*  i.  154  [Hisioire  Naturelle  des  Mineraux,  par  Eugene  Melchior  Louis 
Patrin,  Paris  (an.  ix.),   1801]. 
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argillftceous.  The  limits  of  the  chmlk  countiy  in  England  mie  nDgabriy  1 
marked  by  large  masses  of  siliceous  sandstone,  iiregnlarlj  dispersed.  TlMHe  V 
of  Stonehenge  afford  remarkable  examples  of  the  siae  and  nature  of  tlMe  ^ 
fragments,  but  the  original  rock  has  not  been  discovered.  Trap  or  basdUs  ) 
often  reposes  on  siliceous  sandstone.  \ 

"  But  the  most  eminent  and  singular  pudding-stones  are  those  occarri^ 
in  Egypt,  in  the  celebrated  bricia  of  the  VaUey  of  Cosaeir,  and  in  the 
siliceous  bricia  of  the  same  chain,  in  which  are  imbedded  those  cuioti 
pebbles  known  by  the  name  of  Egyptian  jasper ;  and  which  also  soniettaici 
contain  agates.  Bricias,  with  red  jasper,  also  occur  in  France,  Switacriand, 
and  other  countries;  but  the  cement  is  friable,  and  they  seldom  take  a 
good  polish.  All  these  rocks  present  both  round  and  angular  fragments, 
which  shows  that  the  division  into  bricias  and  pudding-atones  cannot  be 
accepted:  a  better  division,  when  properly  ascertained,  would  be  into 
original  and  derivative  glntenites.  In  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  moit 
remarkable  pudding-stones,  which  might  more  classically  be  called  KoUan- 
ites,  from  Uie  Greek/  are  those  which  border  the  chains  of  primitife 
mountains,  as  already  mentioned.  The  English  Hertfordshire  podding-stcne 
is  unique;  and  beautiful  specimens  are  highly  valued  in  France,  and  other 
countries.  It  is  certainly  an  original  rock,  arising  from  a  peculiar  oystal- 
liaation,  being  composed  of  round  and  oval  kernels  of  a  red,  yellow,  brown, 
or  grey  tint,  in  a  base  consisting  of  particles  of  the  same,  united  by  a 
siliceous  cement.  .  .  . 

"Of  small-grained  argillaceous  glutenite,  the  most  celebrated  rock  it 
the  Orison,  or  Bergmanite,  just  mentioned,  being  composed  of  grains  of 
sand,  various  in  siae,  sometimes  even  kernels  of  quartz;  which,  with  occa- 
sional bits  of  hard  clay  slate,  are  imbedded  in  an  argillaceous  cement,  of 
the  nature  of  common  grey  clay  slate.  When  the  particles  are  very  fine, 
it  assumes  the  slaty  structure,  and  forms  the  grauwack  slate  of  the 
Oermans.  It  is  the  chief  of  Werner's  transitive  rocks,  nearly  approaching 
to  the  primitive;  while  at  the  same  time  it  sometimes  contains  shells,  and 
other  petrifiactions. 

"This  important  rock  was  formerly  considered  as  being  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Harts,  where  it  contains  the  richest  mines;  but  has  since  been 
observed  in  many  other  countries.  The  slaty  grison,  or  Bergmanite,  has 
been  confounded  with  a  clay  slate;  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Jameson 
for  the  following  distinctions:  1.  It  is  commonly  of  a  bluish,  ash,  or 
smoke  grey,  and  rarely  presents  the  greenish  or  light  yellowish  grey  colour 
of  primitive  clay  slate.  2.  Its  lustre  is  sometimes  glimmering  from  specks 
of  mica,  but  it  never  shows  the  silky  lustre  of  clay  slate.  3.  It  never 
presents  siderite  nor  garnets.  4.  It  alternates  with  massive  grauwack.  But 
is  not  the  chief  distinction  its  aspect  of  a  sandstone,  which  has  led  to 
the  trivial  French  name  of  gres-gris,  and  the  Engb'sh  rubble-stone,  which 
may  imply  that  it  was  formed  of  rubbed  fragments,  or  of  the  rubbish  of 
other  rocks?  The  fracture  is  also  different;  and  three  specimens  of  various 
fineness,  which  I  received  from  Daubuisson  at  Paris,  could  never  be  con- 
founded with  clay  slate. 

*  KdXXa,  cement;  the  more  proper,  as  it  also  implies  iron,  often  the 
chief  agent. 
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''Tut  rock  is  uneommoiilj  produetiYe  of  metals,  not  only  in  beds  but 

•  In  rdBM,  wbidi  Utter  are  frequently  of  great  magnitude.    Thus  almost 

wlMile  of  the  mines  in  the   Hartz  are   situated  in  greywack.     These 

afbrd  principally  argentiferous  lead-glance,  which  is  usually  accom- 

with  blend,  fahl  ore,  black  silver  ore,  and  copper  pyrites.     A  more 

'ir  examination  discloses  several  distinct  venigenous  formations  that 

the  mountains  of  the  Hartz.     The  greywack  of  the  Saxon  Erzge- 

of  the  Rhine  at  Rheinbreidenbach,  Andemach,  etc.,  of  Leogang  in 

is    rich   in   ores,    particularly   those    of   lead    and    copper.      At 

k   and  Facebay,  in  Transylvania,  the  greywack  is  traversed  by 

small  veins  of  gold." 

88.  These  passages  from  Pinkerton,  with  those  translated 
aft  p.  884  from  Saussure,  are  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
insight  of  old  geologists,  respecting  matters  still  at 
among  younger  ones ;  and  I  must  therefore  ask  the 
leader^s  patience  with  the  hesitating  assertions  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  ^  of  many  points  on  which  a  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  true  Fathers  of  the  science 
might  have  enabled  me  to  speak  with  grateful  confidence. 

^  rilial  is,  of  In  Moniibui  8aneH9^the  chapters  in  question  beinff  ''The  Dry 
Und^  (Modem  iVitnlert,  vol.  iv.  ch.  yu.),  and  ''Of  the  Materials  of  Mountains^' 
(iWL,  di.  Tiii.):  see  in  this  edition  VoL  VI.  pp.  11^-135.] 
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[BibBograpMcal  Jfote.— Thii  Catalogue  waa  publiiliad  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  title-page  as  shown  here  on  tibe  preceding  page. 

Octavo,  pp.  niL+29;  Half-title  C'Catalogoe  of  Selected  Examples  of 
Native  SUica"),  pp.  L-iL  ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the 
reverse,  ''Printed  bj  Haaell,  Watson  A  Vinmj,  Limited,  London  and 
Aylesburf"),  pp.  iiL-iv.;  Prefi»e  (here  pp.  aQ7-d0e>,  pp.  v.-viiL;  Text, 
pp.  1-29. 

Issued  in  September  1884,  in  baff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the 
title-page  (endoeed  in  a  doable-mled  frame)  repeated  upon  tiie  front  cover. 
Price  Is.    (1000  copies.) 

A  notice  of  the  Catalogue  appeared  in  the  PaU  MaU  OoMetie  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1884,  which  on  October  13  contained  the  following  letter 
from  Ruskin : — 

''MR.   RUSKIN-S  CATALOGUE  OF  SIUCAS 

7  ''  To  th€  Editor  qf  the  ' Paii  MaU  OoMttto' 

''Sib, — I  did  not  till  to-daj  notice  the  reference  to  mj  Catalogue 
of  Briti^  Museum  Silicas  in  jour  issue  of  September  30,  with  the 
added  question  why  none  are  on  sale  at  the  Museum.  I  believe 
the  authorities,  and  with  great  reason,  hesitate  in  admitting  the 
precedent  of  the  sale  there  of  any  unofficial  catalogue  or  statement 
respecting  the  collections;  hot  mine  may  be  obtained,  as  all  my 
other  books,  from  Mr.  Allen,  of  Orpington. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  Ruskin. 

''BcTBOATB  House,  Cantbiibury,  Oct,  11." 

The  delay  in  selling  the  Catalogue  in  the  Museum  was,  however,  ouly 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  official  sanction  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees:  see  above,  p.  liv.] 


PREFACE 


Isn  series  of  specimens  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  more  frequent 
srieties  of  Native  Silica.  One  of  these,  quarts,  is  the  most  common  of 
lineimls;  it  is  almost  the  only  component  of  most  gravels,  sands,  and 
mdstones,  while  it  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  meta- 
lorphic  schists  and  crystalline  rocks:  others,  as  flint  and  jasper,  though 
ot  so  plentiful,  are  still  important  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust;  while 
tialcedony,  the  principal  substance  of  agates,  from  early  periods  has  been 
a  important  material  in  the  arts.  These  varieties  are  in  most  works  on 
ifneimlogy  treated  as  accidental  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 
iot  they  are  in  this  carefully  chosen  series  exhibited  in  their  essential 
istinctions,  and  their  gradated  phases  of  connecting  state ;  and  they  may 
e  studied  in  these  .  generally  occurring  forms  with  the  greater  &cility, 
eeanae  all  those  siliceous  minerals  have  been  excluded  which  appear  to 
ave  been  produced  by  narrowly  local  circumstances.  Thus  chalcedonv 
ivolved  in  bitumen  found  in  Auvergne,  and  nearly  all  the  forms  of  opal, 
idoding  hyalite  and  cacholong,  must  be  looked  for  in  their  proper  places 
1  the  great  gallery ;  few  minerals  being  shown  in  this  selected  series 
Qt  those  which,  though  here  seen  in  their  finest  conditions,  are  in  their 
ssB  striking  forms  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  extreme  importance  in 
lie  structure  and  economy  of  the  world. 

The  authorities  of  the  Museum  are  not  responsible  for  any  speculative 
tatement  or  suggestion  made  in  the  following  catalogue,  but  the  descrip- 
km  of  each  specimen  iias  been  submitted  for  modification  or  correction, 
nd  may,  therefore,  be  received  with  perfect  confidence;  while,  on  my 
wn  part,  the  attention  which  I  have  given  to  this  department  of  miner- 
locy  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  may,  I  think,  justify  me  in  claiming  the 
eader's  attention  to  statements  which  may  at  first  seem  to  him,  on  the 
lere  evidence  presented  in  this  single  series,  daring,  or  even  indefensible. 
le  may,  at  least,  rest  assured  that  they  are  in  no  case  prompted  by  the 
esire  of  gaining  credit  for  originality;  my  conviction  being  tnat  there  is 
othing  in  my  views  on  the  subject  of  siliceous  construction  which  may 
ot  be  found  already  formalized  by  mineralogists  of  the  last  century. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  specimens  here  described  have  been  pre- 
ented  to  the  Museum  out  of  my  own  chosen  examples  at  Brantwood  (or, 
1  some  instances,  directly  purchased  by  me  for  this  series),  in  order  to  fill 
aps  in  its  order  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  National  collec- 
km  without  loss  to  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  series  in  the  great 
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|.r  gallery.     The  pieces   numbered  7,  20,  21,  24,  28,  88,  52,  80,   90,  91, 

f  •  97,  98,   101,  103,   104,  116,  117,  118,   126,  may  be  particuUriied,  but 

may  perhaps  be  permitted  me  to  suggest  that  the  names  of  donors  she 
)  be  merely  registered  in  the  historical  account  of  the  British  Museum  and 

collections,  and  should  cease  to  encumber  either  the  cases,  or  the  sdent 

guides  to  them. 

John   Ruskin. 

Brantwood, 

Auffust  Ut,  1884. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

A    SERIES   OF    SPECIMENS 

IN   THE 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  (NATURAL  HISTORY) 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  MORE  COMMON   FORMS  OF 

NATIVE   SILICA 

.  Common  nodular  flint,  showing  the  distinetlj  concentric  stracture  of 
many  so-called  flint  ''pebbles."  The  term  "pebble"  should  always 
be  restricted  to  those  produced  by  friction  on  beaches  or  in  streams ; 
whereas,  in  this  example  (as  also  in  all  cases  of  amygdaloidal  agate 
concretion^,  the  form  of  the  stone  is  owing  either  to  its  own 
manner  of  coagulating  or  crystallizing;  or  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity 
it  was  formed  in.  'Hiis  example  is  curious  only  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  its  structure  by  a  loose  smaller  nodule  in  the  middle. 

Part  of  the  sur&ce  is  artificially  polished ;  the  rest  retienlated, 
like  that  of  nearly  all  flint  pebbles,  rolled  or  not  (compare  my  F.  1 
at  Sheffield^),  the  reticulation  being  structural  and  not  due  to 
impact 

I.  Common  branchiate  flint. 

In  its  secretion  from  chalk,  flint  often  assumes  very  strange 
branching  or  even  bone-like  forms,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  all 
other  minerals.  This  is  a  small  but  interesting  type.  (Isle  of 
Wight.) 

AUan-Greg  Collection,  I860. 

8.  Black  flint ;  banded ;  extremely  fine  specimen.  This  banding  is  the 
first  and  rudest  condition  of  agatescent  structure.  See  the  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  vol  i.,  1864,  p.  145, 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  who  was  the  first  to  explain  the  structure.^ 
(Bimks  of  the  River  Samara,  Russia.) 

Presented  by  Count  A  polios  de  Moussin  Poushkin. 


Saa  betow,  p.  419.] 

'^or  another  reference  to  this  paper,  and  particulars  of  it,  see  abora^  p.  47  n.] 
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4.  Common  flint,  coandy  amjgdaloidal,  detennliiing  itielf  (primariljr?) 

into  sones  parallel  to  its  surface,  and  (seeondatilj  ?)  into  porooi 
white  or  grey  cloudings,  tending  to  apparent  farecdation.  Very 
characteristic.     (Basel.) 

5.  Common  flint,  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  hlue  chalcedony;  determin. 

ing  itself  (by  alteration  ?)  into  white  sones,  transverse  to  the  coat- 
ing; but  changing  its  colour  only,  not  its  structure,  the  alteration 
seeming  in  places  to  be  arrested  by  the  minute  fissures.     BeautifiiL 

This  example  is  put  side  by  side  with  Nos.  II  and  19,  to  show 
the  general  types  of  nascent  mnt-chalcedony.    (Croydon.) 

Purchased,  1861. 

6.  Sausage-shaped  nodule  of  flint,  replacing  the  stem  of  a  sponge.     Coated 

with  chalcedonic  film.     (English.) 

7.  Almond  of  pure   chalcedony  enclosed    in   flint.     Unique,   in   my  ex- 

perience.    For  comparison  with  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6.     (English.) 

8.  Flint  altered  by  contact  with  basalt:   red  and  in  flaky  disintegration, 

passing  into  an  amorphous  white  mass,  like  the  exterior  of  a  common 
flint.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  clue  in  this  rude  example  to 
the  processes  at  work  on  fine  material  in  No.  15.     (Antrim.) 

Allan-Greg  Collection,  I860. 

The  first  seven  specimens  are  all  white  or  black,  or  greyiih 
blue.  This  one  introduces  the  question  of  the  red  colour  of  jasper, 
and  of  the  level  bedding  of  lake-agate. 

9.  White  jasper,  passing  into   beautifully   banded  brick-coloured  jasper; 

exquisitely  spotted,  as  the  latter  also,  with  dendritic  oxide  of  roin- 
ganese,  of  microscopic  delicacy ;  the  mass,  here  and  there,  retreat- 
ing to  form  cells  filled  with  bluish  chalcedony,  transitional  to 
quartz,  while  at  the  outside  it  is  in  some  parts  brecciate  to  ex- 
treme minuteness:  on  one  side  is  a  little  of  the  melaphyre,  in 
a  cavity  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Very  lovely,  but  not  to  be  seen  in  its  full  beauty  without  i 
lens.*     (Oberstein.) 

10.  Rounded   pebble   of  white  jasper,   in  flammeate  and   writhed  bands, 

exactly  intermediate  between  the  bands  of  flint  and  those  of  folded 
agate.  Stained  in  centre  by  oxide  of  iron  like  Nos.  8  and  9. 
Superb. 

11.  Small  stalactitic  chalcedony  in  flint.     Very  pretty.     (Sussex.) 

Mantell  Collection. 

*  These  tantalizing  statements  are  of  course  only  made  to  direct  the  student 
in  the  examination  of  similar  speeimens  elsewhere. 
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IS.  Almood-chaped  flint  pebble,  probably  dropped  out  of  such  a  rock  as 
No.  SI,  and  showing  the  outer  yellow  band  which  resulted  either 
from  its  contact  with  the  matrix  or  the  action  of  water,  or  weather, 
when  the  pebble  was  loose.  (Subsequently?)  banded  with  bands 
extending  to  the  surface. 

15.  Small  nodule  of  finely-zoned  agate,  showing  very  remarkable  fractures. 
(Scotland) 

14.  Agate.    Salmon  colour;  amygdaloidal,  small,  compact,  and  of  extreme 

fineness,  showing  orbicular  concretion  at  the  exterior  and  a  nucleus 
of  exquisitely  levelled  beds  of  two  orders.     (Scotland.) 

Many  of  these  small  nodules  out  of  the  Scottish  trap  are  in- 
estimable in  exhibition  of  fine  siliceous  structure. 

Presented  by  Benjamin  Bright,  Esq.,  tS7S. 

15.  Egyptian   jasper,    faulted,    for    comparison    with    other    examples    of 

definite  fault.  Whether  actually  shifted,  or  independently  banded 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  vein,  is  for  the  present,  to  me,  question- 
able.    (Near  Cairo.) 

16.  Bed,  or  dark  subdued  crimson,  jasper,  arranging  itself  in  eddied  bands, 

which  look  fiiulted  in  their  sudden  undulation,  traversed  by  others 
less  distinct  and  transverse,  which  will  be  seen  under  the  lens  to 
be  distinctly  brecciate  at  one  part  of  the  stone,  giving  one  of  the 
most  subtle  examples  of  incipient  brecciation.     (Urals.) 

17.  Portkm  of  a  vein  of  irregularly  banded  pink  jasper,  with  traversing 

ferruginous  stains.  Fine ;  but  at  the  back,  showing  straight  divisions 
across  the  beds.     (Urals.) 

18.  Flint  formed  round  sponge  and  passing  into  recumbent  chalcedony,  a 

kind  of  pebble  extremely  common  on  the  beaches  of  the  south 
coast  of  England  (out  of  the  greensand  formation  ?)    (Sussex.) 

19.  Common   chalk    flint,  with    spongiform    chalcedony   replacing    sponge 

partially   filling  the   interior  hollow.      A   fragment   of  an   Echinus 
with  a  small  attached  serpula  at  one  extremity  is  on  the  outside. 
(Near  Croydon.) 
Purchased,  I86I. 

20  Padding-stone,  so  called,  but  I  believe,  concretionary.  The  upper 
snd  surface  of  21  shows  at  one  extremity,  new  "pebbles,"  forming  in 
21.        the  old  ones.     (Hertfordshire.) 

28.  Fragmentary  flint,  in  siliceous  paste. 

23.  Common  fragmentary  natural  mosaic,  seemingly  formed  by  contraction 
of  yellow  jasper,  leaving  fissures  like   those  in   drying  clay,  after- 
wants  filled  by  siliceous  paste.     Compare  note  on  No.  30. 
XXVI.  2  c 
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24.  Flint   passing   into  jasper^  seeTninglj  brecciate.      This   material   fonai 
huge  mftsses  of  the  coast -rocks  at  Sidm0uth,  and  the  low  atone  wtUi 
H  of  the  fields  are  mostly  built  of  it     Coof.  37^  ^m 

f5.  Block  of  pure  yellow  mossj  jasper^  passing  into  reddish-brows  cHal^^ 
donj,  in  some  parts  tinged  with  purple.     The  fomi  associated  with 
sponge   flintSj    the   veins   of  chalcedony  isolating    portions    of  pakr 
jasper.     (Ekaterinburgj  Russia.) 

Presented  by  Count  Apoltos  de  Moussm  Poushkin.  ^JM 

36,  Common  flint,  apparently  crushed  and  recemented ;  but  the  stnictuic 
has  never  been  properly  studied^  and  is  in  some  of  its  conditioiM 
at  present  inexplicable*     Cut  and  polished  under  my  own  directlaQ. 

27.  Pink   opalj   eichibiting    resemblances    of  breeciation.      (Quincy,    nnr 

Bourges.) 

28,  Chalcedonie  flint,  confused   in   aspect   between    a   breccia    and    a   coih 

glomerate :  and  stained  (by  iron  oxide  ?)  of  the  most  brilliant  scarkt 
I  ever  saw  in  the  material^ 

S9i  Yellow  opaque  ferruginous  silicaj  enclosing  fragments  of  crystallucd 
quarts,  and  traversed  at  one  side  b^  irregular  veins  of  grey  chalet 
dony,     (Zweibruckcn,) 

Beroldingen  Collection^  1S16< 

50.  Chalcedony   in  horizontal  layers   of  slightly  varying  substance^  passiuf 

^  by   irregular  alteration    into   opaque    conditions^    first    yellow,    then 

^^^  white,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  true  white  jasper. 

Seen  on    tlie    polished    surface^  they  seem    to    be    partly  related  to 

»i      the    fissures   caused    by   contraction   during   (desiccatiott  ?).       (Faroe 

Islands.) 

31.  Boulder  rock  of  the  southern  drift  (slice  of),  presenting  the  moft 
interesting  phenomena  of  siliceous  pebble-beds.     (Hertfordshire.) 

3£,  Jasper,  an  enormous  nodule  in  three  bands,  grey,  purple,  and  pakf 
purplcj  round  a  sandy  nucleus :  the  grey  band  becoming  brown  %i 
its  exterior;  and  the  entire  mass  determining  itself  into  incipieutlj 
porphyritic  conditions.  At  one  point  the  grey  band  gathers  into 
small  spiral  or  shell -like  forms. 

Wonderfully  interesting.     Presented  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  ^ 
brought  it  from  Cairo, 

33*  Purple  chalcedony,  coating  quartz;  only  noticeable  for  its  6ne  colour 
(Near  St.  Austell?) 
Purchased,   IS56< 

^  [Compare  No.  41  in  the  Reigote  CatalD|U6,  helowj  p,  502, 
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54.  Purple  chaloedonj  in  lifted  crusts,  associated  with  chlorite  and  cassi- 

terite. 

Very  singular,  though  scarcely  seeming  so  at  first  glance. 
(Wheal  Maudlin,  Lanlivery,  Cornwall.) 

Purchased,  1851. 

55.  OHnnum   flint  -  chalcedony,  the   external   iron -stain    more   delicately 

arolied,  and  the  pores  of  the  chalcedonic  crust  very  peculiar. 
(Flonheim,  Hesse.) 

Beroldingen  Collection,  1816. 

The  three  examples  33  to  35  show  the  most  beautiful  purple 
ookmrs  reached  by  common  flintehalcedony.  They  are  always  a 
little  more  rusty  or  red  than  the  more  delicate  bloom  of  the 
purer  varieties  of  opaque-surfaced  chalcedony. 

36.  Grey    flint-chalcedony    of   the    south    coast,    with  spongy    or    mossy 
oehreous  secretions. 

ST.  Part  of  No.  24. 

58.  Common  red  flint-chalcedony,  richly  developed    in    the   hollow  of  a 
flint. 

39*  Chalcedony  in  crusts,  with  emergent  or  inflowing  stalactites.     (Aden  ?) 

40.  Another  variety  of  the  same  state.    (Aden  ?) 

Both  89  and  40  presented  by  the  Hem.  Robert  Marsham, 
1877. 

41    Examples  of  chalcedonic  "  nuts  "  formed  in  trap  rocks. 

and  The  former  in  diabase  from  Montrose,  the  latter  in  basalt  from  Co. 

42.        Deny:  both  presented  by  Benjamin  Bright,  Esq.,  1878. 

48.  Lake-chalcedony  traversed  by  chloritic  filaments. 

44.  Another  example, — ^both  singularly  fine. 

45.  Slice  of  a  large  block  of  lake-chalcedony,  with  dispersed  chlorite. 

46.  Chalcedony  with  inclined  stalactites,  like  39  and  40.     (Iceland.) 

47.  Brown  compactly-knitted  chalcedony ;  very  rare. 

48.  Black  recumbent  chalcedony.     (Redruth.) 

Purchased,  1859. 

49.  Chalcedony  associated  with  chrysoprase.     (Baumgaiten.) 

Aylesford  Collection. 
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.  White  flint-chftlcedony  in  crusts;  wonderful*  The  separation  by  cr^ 
vftsseBj  &ppftrentljr  opening  gradually^  of  chalcedonic  films  and  crusts 
in  this  grand  spedinen,  ia  a  structure  peculiar  to  fliot  chalccdanj, 
It  never  occurs  in  true  agates. 

,  Portion  of  a  nodule  of  lake-chalcedony  in  which  opaque  white  massa 
are  separated  by  clear  currents  which,  one  by  one,  join   an  increase 
ing  current  descending  at  the  side.     Unique,  so  far  as  I   know,  la 
this  resemblance  to  a  river  and  its  tributaries,     (Faroe   Islands.) 
Allan-Greg  Collection,  i860. 

!.  A  larger  aliee  from  the  centre  of  the  same  nodule,  forraerly  one  if 
the  most  valued  pieces  in  my  own  collection. 

t,  Common  lake^chalcedony  of  Iceland^  in  level  beds,  traversed  hy  stalu^ 
titic   tubular  layers.      The   museum  is  curiously  poor   in    specicQcm 
of  this  character:  but  the  surface  of  the  single   tube,   seen  in  Iht 
polished  sectioni  is  of  extreme  beauty. 
Beroldingen  Collection,  1816, 

k  Chalcedony   in   beds    evidently   shattered   and  faulted^    afterwards  ft- 
cemented,   with    a  kind   of   ripple   mark   instead   of    their    tiAlwal 
reniform   structure,  on  their  external  surfaces.     The   most   wollde^ 
ful  and  ine^tplicable  piece  I  ever  saw» 
AHanGreg  Collection,  I860. 

J,  Chalcedonic  geode,  traversed  by  straight  beds  or  laminae  of  fist 
chalcedony,  with  separating  cavities  which  have  the  aspect  ^ 
moulds  of  tabular  crystals  now  fallen  out  or  dissolved.  "The  oolr 
one  I  have  seen  with  these  impressions**  (W,  G,  L.). 

Looked  at  from  the  interior  cavity  of  the  geode,  the  sepaiit^ 
mass  round  the  great  laminar  impression  has  the  cotnmon  lock 
of  a  crust  on  a  tabular  crystal.     (Dept,  of  Sal  to,  Uru^ay,) 

Presented  by  W,  G,  Lettsom,  Esq.,  1863. 

6.  Chalcedony,     Pseudomorph,    after    calcitei^     Note    in    the    interior  ^ 

its  cavity  the  enclosed  larainEc  with  obhque  terminations.  Supert 
(Uruguay.) 

Presented  by  W.  G,  Lettsora,  Esq.,  1877, 

7.  Common    grey    flint,    or    semi-fllntj    passing   into   opaque    blue   ^em 

chalcedony,  forming  a  cell,  lined  with  pure  common  chalcc<i<wf 
half  an  inch  thick,  across  which  cell  are  formed  one  single  ^ 
two  conjunct  cylinders  of  solid  chalcedony,  the  conjunct  one  tet 
minated  spherically  as  usual^  but  the  single  one  simply  traversmf 
the  cell.     (English.) 

Not  easily  to  be  matched  in  its  strangeness  and  simplicity. 

8.  Confluent  recumbent  chalcedony.     (Iceland,) 

Purchased,  1837, 
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59»  Geode  of  dulcedony,  very  large,  with  vertical  stalactites  of  the  same 
material  as  its  walls.     Superb.     (Iceland.) 

60.  Flamboyant*    black    chalcedony    on    crystallized    quartz,   magnificent. 

(Pedinandrea  mines,  near  Redruth.) 
Purchased,  1868. 

61.  Chalcedony  in  a  level  field,   with   rods  irregularly  recumbent  on  it, 

each  apparently  composed  of  two  segments  soldered  together,  and 
forming  sometimes  an  extremely  sharp  ridge  at  the  junction.  Very 
carious.     With  groups  of  yeUow  dolomite  crystals. 

6SL  Blue  chalcedony  in  vertical  walls  and  rods,  each  of  the  latter  having 
a  minute  central  rod  of  iron-oxide;  in  a  cavity  of  iron-oxide. 
Beautiful.     (Ruskowa,  Hungary.) 

6S.  Chalcedony  in  vertical  stalactites  dependent  from  a  thin  crust  of  the 
same  material;  each  enclosing  mossy  filaments  of  chlorite,  and 
coated  with  small  crystals  of  quartz.     Very  beautiful 

64.  Moral  chalcedony,  that  is  to  say,  chalcedony  in  which  the  rods  or 

other  reniform  processes  collect  laterally  into  walls  or  tablets  of 
a  fairly  uniform  thickness.     On  the  grandest  scale. 
Purchased,  1851. 

65.  Fine  white  chalcedony,  in  crusts  of  extreme  delicacy,  developing  them- 

selves into  groups  of  straight  rods,  which  in  places  distinctly  affect 
a  trigonal  arrangement;  of  extreme  beauty  and  rarity,  yet  in  its 
encrusted  structure  having  something  in  common  with  the  ordi- 
nary spongiform  states  like  those  of  No.  19.  (Guanaxuato,  Mexico.) 
Heuland  Collection. 

66.  Chalcedony,  common  grey,  in  prostrate  rods  formed  of  globules  adhe- 

rent round  a  fine  thread  of  some  central  substance.  (Faroe 
Islands.) 

67.  Chalcedony  in  spiral  whorls,  encrusted  with  crystals  of  quarts,  partially 

filling  a  cavity   in  a   slate   veinstone   containing    dispersed    copper 
pyrites  and  dolomite.     Superb.     (Cornwall.) 
Purchased,  1851. 

68.  Recumbent  rod-chalcedony,  fine,  but  much  injured  by  fracture.     (Tre- 

vascus  mine,  Cornwall.) 
Greville  Collection,  1810. 

*  I  take  leave  to  use  this  word  as  best  descriptive  of  these  forms,  peculiar  to 
chalcedony,  though  sometimes  partially  imitated  in  Aragonite  and  a  few  other 
minerals  when  OMcurely  crjrstallme. 
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69.  Portion  of  a  geode  of  amethyttine  quarts  coated  bj  brown  chalcedony. 

(Obcrstein.) 

Greville  Collection,  1810. 

70.  Dove-coloured  flamboyant  chalcedony,  on   quartz.     Loveliest  form  of 

this  mineral.     Trevascus  mine,  Cornwall. 

71.  White  flamboyant  chalcedony,  of  unique  beauty  on  quarts.     Trevascus 

mine,  Cornwall. 

Greville  Collection,  1810. 

72.  Another  portion  of  the  geode.  No.  69«    partly   filled   by    flammette 

chalcedony.     Unequallra,  I  believe,  in  Europe. 

78.  Heliotrope,  pisolitic;   though  not  easily  seen  to  be  so:  with  quarts, 
semi-crystalline,  forming  an  agatescent  series  of  irregular  bands  in 
the  centre  of  an  amorphous  mass.    (Banda,  India.) 
Purchased,  1867. 

74.  Jasper,  dull  red  and  green,  obscurely  banded,  with  pale  brown  orbi- 

cular concretions,  ugly,  but  very  instructive    in    their    method  of 
formation.     (Isle  of  Rum.) 

75.  Heliotrope,  in  riband  beds,  with  two  elongated  white  spaces  formed 

by  minute  quarts.     The  mass  of  it  shown  on  the  rough  edge  to 
be  minutely  pisolitic.     Extremely  fine.    (Banda,  India.) 
Purchased,  1865. 

76.  Heliotrope,  the  red  forming  a  compact  and  united  mass,  in  the  middle 

of  which  are  finely  agatescent  bands  of  blue  chalcedony   round  a 
small  cavity.     (Banda,  India.) 
Heuland  Collection. 

77.  Heliotrope,  indistinctly  pisolitic  in  the  manner  of  No.  73,  but  having 

the  quite   opaque   portions  subdivided    by    a    spongy    structure  of 
microscopic  fineness.     This   structure,   however,   exists,  though  less 
apparently,  both  in  73  and  75.     (Banda,  India.) 
Purchased,  1882. 

78.  Heliotrope,   pisolitic,   extremely   clear  and   fine,   and   of  unusual   size. 

The  slab  is  5  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide.     (Banda,  India.) 

79*  Heliotrope,  distinctly  pisolitic   in  the  green  mass,  leaving   the  white 
spots  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  filling  the  cavities  between  the  spheres. 
(Banda,  India.) 
Purchased,  1882. 
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80.  Heliotrope,  nuuBive,  partly  degenerating  into  chert  or  flint;  divided 

by  broad  veins  of  chalcedony  and  milky  quarts,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  obaerved  that  the  layers  are  arranged  differently  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  vein. 

Splendid,  and  peculiarly  illustrative  of  veined  structure.    (Banda, 
India.) 

81.  Agate  in  grand  mass,  of  the  fine  beds  usually  found  at  Kunnersdorf 

in  Saacony  brecdate  or  inlaid,*  here  in  the  order  of  their  lines; 
locally  faulted,  but  not  consistently — Le,,  the  faults  not  ffoing 
throagh  all  the  beds.    Of  consummate  interest    (Kunnersdorf) 

82.  Brown,  yellow,  and  purple  agate,  the  purple  space  developing  across 

the  concentric  beds.    Wonderiful. 

83.  Oval   slab    of   amethystine    agate,  exactly   in    the    transitional    state 

between   common   amethystine    quartz-rock   and   inlaid    agate.      A 
perfect  and  marvellous  type  of  incipient  inlaying. 
Pnrohased,  1882. 

84.  Exquisitely  delicate  amethystine  inlaid  agate,  containing  hollows  with 

peculiar  sorfiices.    (Kunnersdorf.) 

85.  Inlaid  agate,  amethystine,  finest  kind.     The  spot  of  quartz  developed 

in  the  midst  of  the  white  banded  bed  is  very  rare.     (Kunnersdorf.) 

86.  Jmsperine  agate,  the  form  of  the  first  layers  being  that  of  the  crystals 

of  quartz,  partly  amethystine,  upon  which   they  are   based.      Mag- 
nificent,    (kunnersdorf) 
Purchased,  1883. 

87.  Agate,  a  portion  of  an  amygdaloidal   nodule  with  jasperine   bands  of 

exquisite  beauty,  illustrating  nearly  every  phenomenon  of  foldings 
and  ctystaUine  interference.  The  minute  cones  of  quartz  local^ 
traceable  with  a  lens  along  the  white,  and  the  finely-veined  inner- 
most bed,  exactly  like  tents  of  a  camp  in  the  desert,  are  extremely 
rare;  but  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  the  stone  is  the  jagged  red 
crystalline  formation  filled  up  with  spotted  white,  on  its  lower 
sidef  (left  hand  of  spectator),  totally  absent  on  the  other  side. 
(Oberstein.) 

Presented  by  Benjamin  Bright,  Esq.,  1873. 

*  1  shall  in  general  use  the  term  '^ inlaid"  of  stones  consisting  of  apparent 
tragments  embedded  in  a  crystalline  matrix,  respecting  which  1  am  in  doubt  if  the 
fragments  be  really  broken  or  ^ot  The  term  '' inlaid"  is  descriptive,  and  involves 
no  theory. 

t  In  all  cases  when  agates  are  convex  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  assumed  with  prolMbility  that  the  fiat  side  was  the  bottom. 
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88.  Inlaid  agate  on  the  grandest  scale:  superb.     (KnnnerBdorf.) 

Purchased,  1888. 

89.  Inlaid  agate,  a  thin  slab,  polished  on  both  sides.     The  most  interest- 

ing piece  of  faulted  bedding  I  ever  saw.    (KunnersdorC) 
Bequeathed  hj  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  1799- 

90.  Jasperine  agate  developing  transverse  bands.     WonderfbL 

91.  Inlaid  agate,  consisting  of  opaque  shell-like  bands,  embedded  in  pore 

chalcedony  ;  part  of  a  rolled  pebble  from  the  east  coast.  Unique  in 
my  experience. 

92.  Jasper,    in    concentric    bands,    apparently    determined    by    hsematite. 

Unique  in  my  experience. 

93.  Reddish-brown  ^^semiopal,"  in  singularly-fsuilted  beds. 

94.  Jasper,  deep  red,  in  beds,   more   or  less  fiiulted  and   distorted,  the 

interstices  filled  by  milk-white  quarts  and  chalcedony,  and  the  whole 
seeming  to  form  a  vein  in  a  chloritic  rock.     (India.) 
Purchased,  1874. 

95.  Jasper,  in  beds  arranged  at  more  or  less  sharp  angles. 

96.  Red  mural  agate. 

97.  Inlaid  agate,  with  the  zones  in  some  places  continuous  round  the  ap- 

parent fragments.     The  most  interesting  piece  I  ever  saw. 

98.  Mural  agate,  in  crossing  plates  and  waUs.     Unique. 

99-  Inlaid   agate,    divided    by   straight    fissures,    the   beds    concurrent   on 
opposite  sides.     Superb.     (Kunnersdorf.) 

100    Inlaid  agate,  with  portions  of  involved  calcite.     Wonderful. 

101.  Agate  in  perfect  development  by  two  steps  only  out  of  compact  silica. 

Unique  in  my  experience.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  states 
of  chalcedonic  secretion,  one  traversed  by  irregular  traces  of  fissure 
— the  other  zoned* 

102.  Agate  feebly  zoned,  but   of  beautiful   substance,  developed   in  a  mass 

with  precise  edges,  almost  rectilinear  in  the  section,  out  of  a  mixture 
of  dolomite  and  chalcedony.  Unique  also  in  my  experience,  though 
in  nearer  relation  to  known  structures  than  No.  101. 
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105.  G>nelioida]  agate;   so  called  by  me  on  first  describing  it,  from  its 

resemblance  to  fragments  of  shelb,  bj  which  certainly  some  varieties 
have  been  produced.     (Oberstein.) 

104  and  105.  Two  pieces  of  an  agate  developing  itself  by  writhed  con- 
ttaction  oat  of  white  semiopal. 

106.  Grey  agate,  stalactitic,  in   part,  and   partly  crystalline.     Very  wonder- 

fuL     (Wheal  Friendship,  Tavistock.) 
Sloane  Collection,  1753. 

107.  Common    lake-agate    (artificially    stained),     with    hollow    in    centre. 

(Uruguay.) 

By  exchange,  1863. 

108.  Common  lake-agate,  with  its  centre  filled.    (Uruguay.) 

Purchased,  1874. 

109.  Oval-domed  agate,  with  lifted  lake-bed.     Superb.    (Uruguay.) 

110.  Folded  agate,  involving  a  small  tabular  agate  in  its  outer  layer. 

111.  Half  of  a  nodule  of  extremely  interesting  lake-agate;  its  level  beds 

twice  interrupted  by  elevations  towards  the  left  hand,  as  it  now 
lies.     (Uruguay.) 

112.  Lake-agate,  not  nodular,  but  of  irregular  external  form.    (Uruguay.) 

lis.  Agate,  amygdaloidal  with  (pendant?)  stalactites  of  chalcedony,  filling 
the  upper  part  of  its  cavity,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  quartz, 
while  the  base  is  composed  of  a  ragged  jasperine  concretion,  pre- 
sumably related  to  the  condition  especiaUy  indicated  in  No.  87. 
(Scotknd.) 

Presented  by  Benjamin  Bright,  Esq.,  1873. 

114.  Chalcedony,  common,  massive,  in  extremely  flat  reniform  concretion, 

and  drawn  into  quite   marvellous    complexity   of  irregularly   bent 
and  involved  zones,  formed   apparently   by  a  new   development  of 
structure,  more  or  less  following  the  original  larger  zones.    (Uruguay.) 
Purchased,  1872. 

115.  Larger  portion  of  a  divided  nodule  of  folded  agate;  the  best  example 

of  the  structure  I  ever  saw. 
Purchased,  1872. 
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116    Pwrts  of  a  large  nodule  of  rock-erjstal,  the  snmmita  of  the  indiTidial 
and        crystals  being  directed  inwards;  the  ceatnl  cavitj  afterwards  filled 

117.  with  a  bluish-white  agate«  of  which  the  bands  follow  the  contoan 
of  the  crystal.* 

118.  Small  white  sparkling  quartz  crystals  grouped  so  as  to  form  recum- 

bent and  intermingled  rods^  an  extremely  beautiful  example  of  a 
very  unusual  structure.' 

119.  Hemisphere  of  quartz  formed  by  radiating  erystab^  of  which  the  pro- 

jecting   summits    are  remarkable  for   a   pecoliar    play   of  coloor.* 
(India.) 

120.  A  clear  tapering  rock-crystal^^  with  the  usual  striations  on  its  £ices. 

By  exchange,  1868. 

121.  A  strange  sheaf-like  group  of  amethystine-tinged  crystals^  with  thre^ 

sided  summits,  resting  on  a  base  of  chalcedony:   the   lesser  indi- 
viduals of  the  upper  part  of  the  sheaf  are  all   nearly  parallel  to 
the  central  large  one.     (Elba?)^ 
By  purchase,  1870. 

122.  A  group  of  several  large  white  crystals,  each  of  them  compound,  and 

analogous  in  structure  to  121,  but  having  a  more   simple  siunmit 
with  six  sides:  with  adherent  chalybite  (carbonate  of  iron).     (Vi^ 
tuous  Lady  Mine,  near  Tavistock.) 
Purchased,  1870. 

>  [The  proof-sheets  add  :-> 

''  lu  the  common  form,  agate  is  always  external^  and  the  quartz  formed 
in  the  centre.  This  condition  is  rare,  but  typical;  not  a  local  accident; 
minaralogists  have,  however,  as  ^et  given  no  account  of  the  two  exictlj 
contrary  actions  of  secretion,  which  the  two  modes  of  formation  infer."] 

*  [The  proof-sheets  add  :— 

'' Generally,  when   quartz  takes   this  form,   the   stalactitic   rods  have 
centres  of  hnmatite,  or  Millerite,  or  some  other  metallic  oxide^  but  under 
no  condition  is  the  form  frequent"] 
'  [The   proof-sheets   add:    '^ Unique  ana   inestimable."     Compare   the   '' Post- 
script^" p.  413.] 

*  [Compared,  in  the  proof-sheets,  "with  the  diverging  cluster,  121."] 

*  [The  proof-sheets  have  a  different,  and  longer,  note : — 

'^  121.  Sheaf-quarts.  1  give  this  name  to  groups  of  imperfectly  formed 
crystals,  arranged  in  a  sheaf,  narrower  at  the  base  than  the  apex ;  in  the 
best  examples  two  such  groups  are  set  base  to  base,  and  the  united  cluster 
has  the  aspect  of  a  sheaf,  bound  in  the  middle. 

''This  form,  which  occurs  sometimes  in  other  minerals  capable  of 
radiation,  as  arragonite,  stilbite,  epidote,  Millerite,  and  haematite,  when 
filiform  in  the  interior  of  quartz,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  true  doubly  terminated  crystals,  like  many  of  the  complex 
forms  of  calcite ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  merely  interrupted  or  broken 
portions  of  spherically  radiating  masses.    The  true  eheaf  group  is  to  be 
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ta.  Rock-eryital  endoiiiig  long  slender  ciyftals  of  nitile,  some  of  them 
shoaling  the  characteristic  red  colour,  and  also  some  mica. 
Sloane  Collection,  1753. 

14.  A  cufioiis  specimen  of  rock-crystal,   with   remarkable    striations:-  at 
first  si^t  the  shape  of  the  specimen  appears  to  be  due  to  fracture, 
but  doser  examination  reveals  the  crysUlline  faces  on  the  edges.^ 
(La  Gardette,  Dauphiny.) 
Purchased,  1837. 

5.  A  dear  transparent  rock-crystal  with  peculiar  impressions.    (Savoy.) 

6L  A  noup  of  crystals  illustrating  a  previous  stage  in  their  growth  by 
Uie  enclosed  foreign  matter  which  has  been  deposited  on  the  fiices 
of  the  earlier  individuals.' 

7.  A  remarkable  growth  of  crystals  disposed  parallel  to  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  an  approach  to  a  single  compound  crystal : 
the  jagged  saw-like  individuals,  lengthened  parallel  to  an  edge 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  a  pyramid-face  with  a  prism-face,  are 
very  noteworthy. 

Sloane  Collection,  1753. 

A.  Very  similar  to  1 27  in  structure,  but  the  resulting  individual  more 
complete:  enclosed  layen  of  foreign  matter,  arranged  parallel  to 
the  hcen  of  the  crystal,  again  illustrate  a  previous  stage  of  growth. 

19.  Rock-crystal  enclosing  thick  and  thin  crystals  of  rutile. 
Sloane  Collection,  1753. 

10.  Beautifully    clear    rock-crystal,    enclosing    moulds    due    to    feur-sided 
prisms,  and  tabular  crystals  or   fragments,  of  some  mineral  since 
removed.     (Brazil.) 
Heuland  Collection. 

recognized  by  its  repetition  in  different  places  of  the  specimen,  either  in 
always  similar  proportions,  as  in  sheaf,  quartz,  or  in  filiform  haematite, 
radiating  at  a  never-exceeded  fijctd  angle, 

''In  the  present  example  the  quartz  group  [is]  slightly  amethystine, 
and  terminated  in  a  trigonal  pyramid,  and  based  on  a  coarse  chalcedony 
in  a  manner  wholly  unexampled  in  my  experience."] 
>  [The  proof-sheets  add  : — 

''The  fracture  shows  exquisite  prismatic  colours  in  some  lights."] 
*  [The  note  in  the  proof-sheets  is  :— 

"126.  Quartz,  showinff  progressive  crystallization  at  two  periods,  the 
interior  dark  crystals  of  Uie  first  period  being  sprinkled  with  iron  glance 
on  their  surfiices,  and  detached  from  the  upper  layer  by  minute  cavities, 
whieh  tdl  as  white.    Superb."] 
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131.  Rock-crystal  enclosing  chlorite,  with  pink  and  brown  altered   condi- 

tions of  the  same  mineral.^     (Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.) 
Purchased,  1838. 

132.  A  large  fragment  of  rock-crystal  with  vermicular  chlorite   di^iened 

throughout  its  mass,  and  some  small  plates  of  haematite :  beautifully 
iridescent     (Brazil.) 

133.  Probably  a  portion  of  132  (see  farther  observations  on  this,  and  the 

following  specimen,  in  the  Postscript,  p.  413). 

134.  A  large  polished  slab  of  green  avanturine-quartz.^     (India.) 

Presented  by  Colonel  C.  S.  Guthrie,  1865. 

1  [The  proof-sheets  add  :  "Lovely."] 
^  [The  proof-sheets  add : — 

''  A  much  valued  precious  stone,  this  slab  being  of  extraordinary  ■be.'H 


POSTSCRIPT 


B  manner  in  which  No.  182  is  placed  and  levelled  pennits  the  spectator, 
nding  between  it  and  the  window,  to  see  by  vivid  reflection  its  splendid 
lesoence.  In  quartz  this  iridescence  is  always  owing  to  irregnlar  fissures 
th  dose  surfaces,— ;/2aiiv,  that  is  to  say,  in  parts  of  the  stone,  and  not 
iditions  of  its  proper  structure.  In  the  varieties  of  Felspar  known  as 
bfmdorite  and  Moonstone,  various  colours  are  structurally  reflected  from 
ferent  parts  of  the  stone,  or  a  pale  blue  light  from  the  whole  of  it,  but 
eie  is  no  opalescent  interchange  of  hues  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  in 
■1,  the  cause  of  the  colours  pervades  the  whole  structure  of  the  stone, 
d  opal  is  not  perfect  opal  unless  it  is  iridescent  tkraughout:  there  is  a 
ference,  too,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  colours  reflected  from  those  given 

fissured  crystal,  which  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  unexplained  mystery,  and 
B  always  be  one  of  extreme  interest. 

Specimen  No.  119,  in  which  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  radiating 
art!  crystak  are  opdescent,  is  (hitherto)  unique.  They  are  truly  opid- 
^emi,  not  merely  splendent  in  the  manner  of  No.  13S,  and  they  enable 
e  observer  at  once  to  recognize  the  essential  difference  between  the 
lour-tones  of  opal  and  of  fissured  quartz.  The  colours  of  opal  are  always 
a  subdued  tone,  and  of  perfect  purity, — no  mixture  of  hue  ever  takes 
ice  which  dulls  or  corrupts;  but  in  fissured  quartz  the  colours  are  unsub- 
ed,  being  only  those  obtainable  in  the  common  spectrum  of  the  prism ; 
d  the  colours  are  often  blended  so  as  to  detract  from  each  other's  purity, 
d  give  coppery  or  bronzed  combinations  of  red  and  green,  which  would 
iver  be  allowed  by  a  good  painter;  while  the  blue  chiefly  reflected  by 
iartz  is  only  that  which  is  produced  by  the  pigments  formed  of  prussiate 
iron,  the  blues  reflected  by  opal  are,  on  the  contrary,  always  those  pro- 
leed  by  smalt  and  ultramarine. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  singularity  of  this  distinction  in  hues  of  re- 
cted  light  which  are  absolutely  unaffected  by  coloured  chemical  elements 

the  substances  exhibiting  them,  and  are  produced  only  by  different 
ructures  in  clear,  or  translucent,  silica. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  always  engaged  in,  or  com- 
ned  with,  opal,  while  there  is  none  in  compact  (it  is  possible  there  may 
i  sometimes  in  fissured)  quartz.  But,  singularly,  in  hydrophane  opal,  of 
liieh  the  colours  are  greatly  increased  in  power  by  the  absorption  of 
iter  on  immersion,  what  the  colours  gain  in  power  they  lose  in  purity, 
id  the  hues  of  dipped  hydrophane  are  vulgarized  down  to  almost  the 
rel  of  those  of  quartz. 

I  would  also  direct  the  observer's  attention,  in  the  beautiful  specimen 
IS,  to  the  form   of  the   contained    chlorite,   described   as   ''vermicular." 
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Chlorite,  which  ought  to  be  more  simply  termed  ''  Greeaite  "  or  *^  Greeny/'  ^ 
is  a  combination  of  silica,  alwnina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water, 
in  approximately  the  proportions  of  25,  SO,  20,  25,  10,  in  the  hundred 
parts,  or  in  this  altered  order  easily  memorable. 

Silica,         Alumina,        Water,         Magnesia,         Iron. 
25  20  10  20  25 

And  worth  memory,  for  chlorite  is  the  colouring  matter  of  almost  innumer- 
t  able  varieties  of  green  stone.     It  is  extremely  desirable  that  mineralogists 

should  distinguish  in  all  catalogues  the  silicas  coloured  by,  or  involved 
with,  this  mineral,  from  the  numerous  conditions  of  heliotrope  and  agate 
in  which  the  green  may  be  owing  to  other  oonstitaents. 

I  may  permit  myself,  in  conclusion,  to  observe  that  the  stones  in  this 
case  having  been  all  placed  so  as  both  to  exhibit  their  peculiarities  with 
distinctness,  and  to  admit  of  convenient  comparison  with  each  other,  where 
comparison  was  desirable,  I  have  hope  that  their  present  order  may  be  a 
permanent  one ;  and  perhaps  lead  to  similar  arrangements  of  other  groups 
in  which  perfect  exhibition  of  character  is  more  desirable  than  multiplica- 
tion of  examples  or  consistency  of  theoretical  system.  In  a  museum  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  instruction  of  the  general  public,  it  is  not  of  the 
least  consequence  whether  silicates  come  after  carbonates  or  oxides  after 
sulphides :  but  it  is  of  vital  and  supreme  importance  that  specimens  whose 
beauty  is  in  their  colour  should  be  put  in  good  light,  and  specimens  whose 
structure  is  minute,  where  they  can  be  seen  with  distinctness. 

J.  R. 
^  [On  this  passage  compare,  above,  pp.  liiL-liv.,  61.] 
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Hhliographictii  iVote.^Tfae  Sheffield  Catalogue  has  ner«r  been  publiftbed|^ 
the  aeiiB«  of  being  placed  on  tale  with  Ruikin's  works.     But  copi#a  of  it ' 
both  the  forma  here  described  have  been  in  priv&te  circalfttion^     Th%j 

e  amODg'  the  rarest  of  Huskiuiaoa  :-^  g 

FirH  Edition  (1877). — An  octavo  pamphlet  of  64  pages^  in  a  wrapper/ 
ithont  imprint.    The  wrappef  la  plain,  and  there  is  no  title-page.     Page  I 
ks  the  following  "  dtop-title  "  :  '*  St  Georgo'a  Muieiini,  Sheffield.  \  Mioerm- 
gical  Department  {  Substance  L     Silica/' 

Than  foUowa  the  iatne  tabular  arrangement  of  eight  claMe«  of  eilieeoos 
inerals  aa  is  given  in  Brucalion  (abovef  p.  200).     But  in  the  body  of  the 
italogue  "ClafiB  F.     Flint"  Ukes  the  place  of  "Clasa  J.    Jaaper, 
Claaa  H*     Hyalite"  is  not  given. 

"Firet  ClaiB,      A*  Agnte"  occupies  pp*  1-29;  "Cla«a  C.     CameHan 
1.  30-31 ;  "Claaa  F.     Flint/'  pp.  32-^34 ;  "  Class  L,     Chalcedony,"  pp. 
L;    "Class  M,     Amethyst,"  pp.  46  (the  page  it  partly  blank  and  begins 
ith  "M.  6")  ^7;  " Class  O,    Opal,"  pp.  48,  49;  "Class  Q.     (^aarta/*^ 
).  50-55.  ■ 

The  Catalogue  then  proceeds  to  the  second  of  the  twenty  substances 
lUmerated  in  Deucalion  (above,  p.  190},  namely,  ^^  Oxide  of  Titnnium," 
ader  which  head  "  Clasa  A*  Acicular  Rutile  "  occupies  pp.  56,  57.  ''  Sub- 
ano6  IIL  Oxide  of  Iron.  Class  A.  General  Group  of  the  Blacky  Red, 
id  Brown  Oxides''  follows,  pp.  58-64.  Headlines  on  the  left-hand  pam^| 
idicate  the  su bounce ^  while  those  on  the  right-hand  pages  indicate  the  cIujim^  ^| 

The  only  copy  of  this  Catalogue  which  the  editors  have  seen  is  in  the 
uskiu  Museum,  Sheffield.  It  contains  several  dates  in  the  text  (recording 
le  purchase  of  specimens),  the  latest  of  them  being  July  1877^ 

Later  in  the  year  Buskin  wrote  a  Preface  {here  p,  418),  dated 
leth  October,  1877,"  in  which  he  apoiogiset  for  "the  broken  form  in 
hich  I  permit  its  publication."  The  Catalogue,  however,  as  printed  and 
laced  In  the  Museum,  did  not  contain  this  Preface.  Early  in  1878  Buskin 
ill  ill,  and  the  Museum  copy  represents  the  state  of  the  Catalogue  as 
B  left  it  before  his  illness. 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  later  that  Ruskin  took  its  revision  in  hand 
)T  publication.  He  had  then  been  busy  with  several  other  Cat&logues  of 
iliceous  Minerals;   and  the  next  edition  was  confined  to  that  class. 

Second  Edition  (1886).— An  octavo  pamphlet,  pp.  vi.+54.  The  title- 
ige  is  as  follows: — 

Catalogue  |  of  |  Siliceous  Minerals.  |  Permanently  Arranged  in  |  St 
George's  Museum,  Sheffield.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  |  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  |  George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent.  |  1888. 

nprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse :  "  Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson,  & 
iney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury."  Preface,  pp.  iii.-vi.  This  is  the 
reface  above  referred  to,  which  was  written  in  1877,  and  intended  for  the 
irst  Edition.    Catalogue,  pp.  1-54.     Headlines  as  before. 

The  arrangement  of  the  classes  (see  p.  419  here)  differs  from  that  given 
I  DeucaUon,  and  in  the  First  Edition  of  the  Catalogue. 

''Class  I.  Flint  F."  (pp.  1-10)  comprises  (as  F.  1-8)  the  specimens 
hich  in  ed.  1  were  ''A.  1-8";  and  then  (as  F.  9-18)  tboee  which  in 
I.  1  were  "F.  1-10.'^ 
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"CLmi  IL  Jasper"  (pp.  11-13)  comprises  (with  an  added  introductory 
sentence)  what  in  ed.  1  was  ''Class  C.    Camelian." 

"Class  111.  Chalcedony.  C."  (pp.  13-21)  coincides  with  ''Oass  L. 
Chalcedony"  in  ed.  1. 

''Class  IV.  Opal.  O."  (pp.  21-23)  corresponds  with  the  same  class  in 
ed.  ly  bat  ennmerates  some  additional  specimens. 

"daas  v.    Hyalite.  H."  (pp.  23-24)  is  not  contained  in  ed.  1. 

"daas  VL  Quarts.  Q."  (pp.  24-30)  coincides  with  the  same  class  in 
ed.  1. 

"daas  VIL  Amethyst  M."  (pp.  30-32)  corresponds  with  the  same 
elaas  in  ed.  1,  but  "M.  1-^^"  which  were  left  blank  in  that  edition^  are 
noted. 

"Class  VllL  Agate.  A."  (pp.  33-64)  contains^  first,  A.  1-4,  which  are 
A.  9-12  in  ed.  1 ;  then  A.  6-12,  which  are  not  indoded  in  ed.  1 ;  and 
afterwards  A.  19-00,  which  correspond  with  the  same  numbers  in  ed.  1. 

This  Second  Edition  was,  as  already  stated  and  as  appears  ^m  its 
titl»-paga,  limited  to  Siliceous  Minerals.  In  Mr.  Wedderbum's  possession 
there  are  several  proof-sheets  containing  (1)  some  of  the  matter,  dealing 
with  other  substances,  held  over  from  the  First  Edition;  (2)  additional 
matter  of  a  like  kind ;  and  (3)  notes  on  additional  specimens  under  various 
heads  of  the  Siliceous  Minends. 

The  prtient  edition  as  given  in  this  volume  gives  (L)  the  text  of  the 
Seeond  Edition,  described  above,  adding  in  footnotes  several  additional 
passages  and  different  readings  which  occur  in  ed.  1  (see,  e.^.,  pp.  419, 
421,  422),  and  additional  notes  (from  Mr.  Wedderbum's  proofii)  on  O.  12, 
13  (p.  4129%.);  and  (iL)  adding  to  the  text  (again  ^m  Mr.  Wedderbum's 
proofs)  notes  on  A.  63|  70-75;  next  (iiL)  "Substance  II.  Oxide  of 
Titanium,"  which  appears  in  ed.  1  only;  (iv.)  "Substance  III.  Oxide  of 
Iron.  Class  A,"  which  appears  both  in  ed.  1  and  on  Mr.  Wedderbum's 
proofii;  and  (v.)  notes  for  other  classes  (pp.  461-466),  which  do  not 
iqppear  in  ed.  1,  being  here  added  from  Mr.  Wedderbum's  notes. 

The  principal  Varia  LecHones  between  eds.  1  and  2  have  been  already 
deseribed,  or  are  noted  below  the  text.  The  Museum  copy  of  ed.  1  has 
the  lines  numbered  in  print  at  the  side  of  each  page  ("5,"  "10,"  "15," 
"20,"  "26").  It  also  contains  in  print  several  notes  of  prices,  etc,  for 
the  author's  convenience.  Occasionally  these  are  noted  in  the  present 
text  (s.^.,  p.  444);  the  others  are:  A.  61,  "Wright,  mixed  specimens 
bought  10th  July,  1877";  A.  62,  "Wright,  mixed  specimens";  A.  63, 
"Wright,  mixed  specimens,  6s.  First  specimen  in  account,  July,  1877"; 
A.  69,  "Wright,  68.  Second  specimen,  July,  1877";  A.  60,  "Wright, 
mixed  specimens";  L.  1  (C.  1  here),  "Bought  of  Mr.  Richard  Tailing, 
17s.";  Q.  27,  "Wright,  358.  1877";  Q.  28,  "Wright,  6s.  Bought 
4th  July,  1877." 

At  A.  34  (p.  437)  the  Catalogue  adds :  "  the  other  half  of  this  piece, 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  is  No.  of  their  Select  Silicas."  The 
words  are  now  omitted,  because  in  hct  the  other  half  was  not  included 
in  the  British  Museum  specimens.] 
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The  student  using  the  following  catalogue  is  generally  referred  to  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Devcalkm  for  exphmation  of  its  method  ;i  but  a  few  words  are 
still  needed  to  justify  the  broken  form  in  which  I  permit  its  publication. 

The  object  of  all  books  used  in  St  George's  schools  will  be  simplj 
educational^  not  scientific  That  is  to  say,  they  will  never  be  abstract 
statements  of  science  generally  known,  but  practically  explanatory  state- 
ments of  the  small  portion  of  science  which  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
the  pupil  should  know. 
]  And  these  explanations  will  always  be  given  in  the  way  which  I  think 

likeliest  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  a  young  reader;  and  not  at  aU  in 
the  systematic  way  which  would  appear  fittest  to  a  person,  acquainted  with 
things  of  which  the  ordinary  student  is,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  ignorant 
L  But  more  especially,  and  pointedly,  the  books  used  in  the  schools  of  St 

^  George  will  avoid  any  attempt  at  scientific  clattificaium,  because,  as  I  ha?e 

^  already  explained  again  and  ilgain,  in  my  Oxford  lectures,'  no  existing  scientific 

\  classification  can  possibly  be  permanent     The  only  systems  yet  of  any  real 

;  value,  are  those  which,  founded  on  easily  visible  phenomena,  enable  the  younj 

\  student  with  least  pains  to  gather  for  himself  the  materials  of  future  labour. 

]  Thus  I  arrange  Amethyst  under  a  separate  head  from  Quartz,  in  order 

\  to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  the  fact,  of  extreme  importance  to  all 

his  future  reasoning  on  the  subject,  tliat  amethyst,  though  indistinguish- 
able unless  by  some  minute  admixture  of  iron  or  manganese  from  common 
rock-crystal,  is  yet  always,  by  the  practical  powers  of  nature,  distinguished 
in  this  notable  manner,  that  when  the  two  minerals  occur  together  the 
amethyst  is  characteristically  superposed  on  the  quartz,  and  only  in  the 
rarest  instances  quartz  on  amethyst.  And  again,  Camelian*  is  separated 
^  from   Agate,  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  constantly  occurs  as   a  component 

material,  in  order  to  direct  the  student's  observation  to  the  special  manner  in 
which  ferruginous  stains  are  diffused  in  gelatinous  silica,  forming  a  substance 
so  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  so  permanent  in  its  quality  as  to  have  affected  in 
no  small  degree  the  entire  current  of  the  arts  of  humanity,  by  the  occupation 
of  its  most  industrious  and  skilful  sculptors  in  the  engraving  of  this  stone. 

Of  course,  a  collection  admitting  continual  increase  cannot  be  catalogued 
unless  with  irregular  dispersion  of  the  heads  of  its  nomenclature.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  the  right  use  of  this  catalogue  that  its  pages  should  not  be 
altered  in  successive  editions ;  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  issued  will  there- 
fore be  permanent ;  all  additions  subsequently  made  to  the  collection  will  be 
indicated  in  supplementary  sheets. 

Brant  WOOD,  IQth  October,  1877. 


1  [See  above,  pp.  197  seq,] 


[See,  for  instance,  Eagie'i  Nest,  §   186  (Vol   XXII.   p.  248);  and  compare 
Proserpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  359.] 

s  [Ultimately,  however,  carnelian  was  to  be  arranged  with  jasper:  see  below, 
p.  423.] 
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6.  Hyalite. 

Lettered  H. 

6.  Quartz. 

7.  Amethjrtt 

8.  Agate. 

f»         A. 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

SILICEOUS    MINERALS 

PBRMANENTLY  ARRANCBD  IN 

ST.   GEORGE'S   MUSEUM,  SHEFFIELD 

Mioeooa  minerab  are  in  thii  eatalogae  arranged,  and  lettered  for  conirenience 
ef  tkadyj  under  the  following  eight  di?uiont :— 

1.  Flint  Lettered  F. 

%  Jafoer.  „       J. 

S.  Chaleedony.  ..       C. 

4.  OpaL  n       O. 


CLASS  I.    FLINT.  F. 

F.  1.  Flint  pebble,^  the  first  I  could  find  of  the  tixe  I  wanted  (about 
Alt  of  a  walnut)  in  the  loose  mould  of  the  flower-beds  of  Hyde  Park 
(preflmnably  out  of  the  Kensington  gravel).* 

Waterwom  (I  suppose),  but  not  so  much  as  to  round  it  completely;  so 
that  it  retains  one  of  its  original  cavities.  These  cavities  in  flint  wOl  be 
found  subjects  of  much  interest,  hereafter.^ 

On  observinff  its  surface  carefully,  part  will  be  found,  practically,  quite 
smooth,  while  the  rest  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  reticulation,  inettkceable 
by  ordinary  friction,  and  indicating  some  interior  structure  in  the  stone. 
Compaie  British  Museum  Select  Suicas,  1  [p.  399]. 

F.  2.  Piece  of  a  flint  pebble  from  the  gravel  of  Kent,  precisely  similar 
to  F.  1  in  external  character;  cut  and  polished.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of 
three  different  flinty  substances:  the  principal  mass  yellow,  and  rudely  dis- 
posed in  straight  bands;  the  second,  dull  red,  disposed  in  bands  which 
separate  so  as  to  form  irregular  cells,  enclosing  the  third  component  sub- 
stance, common  grey  JUnt,  properly  so  called.  The  roughly  reticulated 
surface  may  be  seen  to  belong  to  this  common  flint ;  the  smoother,  to  the 
yellow  and  red  portions,      i^th  the  yellow  and  red  are   properly  to  be 

^  [Ilns  specimen  is  mentioned  in  DeucaUon:  see  above,  p.  167.] 
*  [The  liJuseum  copy  reads,  ''.  .  .  Hyde  Parle,  bv  wav  of  the  simplest  begin- 
ning of  geological  investigation  in  the  capital  of  England. '] 
^  [See,  for  instance,  F.  6  (p.  421)  and  C.  5  (p.  425).] 
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called  "Jasper/*  The  yellow  often  occurs  in  large  masses^  and  is  ver? 
often  banded  in  this  more  or  less  straight  way,  right  Across.  The  red 
rarely  and  partially  occurs  banded ;  but  when  in  bulk,  b  mo««y,  or  compact 

F.  3.  The  central  piece  of  the  pebble  from  which  F.  2  was  cut,  allowing 
on  one  side  the  natural  colour  of  the  ctJt  surface,  unpolished ;  on  the  other, 
a  natural  fracture  of  the  stone  weathered ;  the  bands  of  the  vellow  jasper 
being  more  clearly  shown  by  the  weathering ;  but  Z  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  the  red, 

F.  4,  Banded  flint,  passing  into  yellow  jasper,  with  a  concretion  of  red 
earth,  in  a  form  which  may  be  plainly  called  "almondine"  instead  of  in 
Latin  "  amygdaloidal " ;  meaning  that  the  concretion  is  more  or  less  in  the 
shape  of  an  almond,^  The  frequency  of  this  form  of  siliceous  concretion, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  will  be  a  subsequent  matter  of  study. 

This  flint  contains  many  interesting  phenomena,  of  which  the  principal 
are  2— 

a.  The  formation  of  its  outer  coat  with  small  circular  cavities,  and  a 
larger  irregular,  yet  smooth,  depression. 

p.  The  secretion  of  a  porous  white  mass,  partially  inten-ening  between 
the  outer  coat  and  the  interior,  and  containing  two  quite  regularly  and 
smoothly  formed  almondine  cavities, 

y.  The  secretion  of  jasperine  substance, — it  is  scarcely  distinct  enoug^b 
from  white  flint  to  be  called  jasper, — in  a  double  series  of  bands,  one  seriei 
intersecting  the  other* 

6.  The  almondine  secretion  of  red  earth,  mostly  siliceous,  but  not  fine 
enough  to  take  polish. 

F,  5.  Common  pale  brown  flint,  presenting  casts  of  marine  org«msms„ 
This  is  a  rolled  pebble,  whose  surface,  though  a  little  wider  in  ret  tea- 
Ution,  closely  resembles  that  of  F.  I ;  while  the  mass  is  here  composed  of 
the  ordinary  substance  of  which  F.  4  is  a  more  finely  collected  or  secreted 
state.  The  flneness  of  this  siliceous  paste  is  sufliciently  shown  by  the  ex* 
trerocly  delicate  impression  of  a  plant,  and  a  small  shell ;  the  former,  under 
a  good  pocket  lens,  being  a  more  beautiful  example  of  a  cast  of  vegetable 
form  than  can  usually  be  found  in  larger  specimens. 

F*  6*  Comrnon  grey  flint,  with  white  coat  exhibiting  cave-structure.  I 
shall  use  this  term  to  express  the  formation  of  hoUow  spaces,  without  trace- 
able  cause.  The  inner  mass  containing  organisms,  and  showing  incipient 
conditions  of  brecciation. 

The  fossil  sponge  contained  in  this  stone  is  merely  another  and  clearer 
example  of  the  complete  transfonnation  into  silica  seen  in  the  Last  specie 
men  ^  but  the  inorganic  actions  are  of  more  complex  kindj  and  may  be 
described  as  follows^ 

a.  The  white  coat  is,  in  many  respects^  like  that  of  F.  4 ;  but  red 
jasperine  secretions  variegate  it  like  marble,  where  its  outer  surface  is 
broken ;  and,  instead  of  being   sharply  separated   from   the   inner  mass,  ss 

'  [Compare  above,  p.  210.] 

^  [For  kunkin'ii  quastioua,  numbered  with  Greek  letterSj  see  abov#,  |k  203.] 
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in  F.  4,  it  penetmles  the  ttooe  in  iifegal«r  wp&cm,  at  whieh  a  eerti^ 
nomber  iollow  a  fine  tortuous  fistnrei  tnctd,  like  a  nd  thread,  by  osdde  of 
iron,  and  connected  witli  the  formatioo  of  a  caTemooa  hollow^  kurge  in  pto> 
portion  to  the  sise  of  the  stonCi  and  partly  tunounded  hj  what  we  snail 
afterwards  recognise  to  be  agaUicetU  tiandiii:  a  smaller  hollow,  wiUi  fine 
granulated  interior  surface,  occurs  deeper  in  the  stone. 

p.  On  the  polished  side  of  the  stone,  holding  the  ond  fiissil  upright, 
and  the  white  coating  abovcj  the  grey.part  of  9ie  flint  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  three  difierent  states  of  substance:  a  dark  nej  mond,  with 
white  spoto  (half  of  a  rery  large  one  is  eonnileaoiis  low  down  on  the 
right);  a  paler  grey  mass  surroimdiiig  the  fossil,  not  spotted;  and*  lastly, 
two  pider  grey  masses,  not  spotted,  on  the  left.  Each  of  these  portions  of 
the  stone  are  noteworthy.  Under  our  present  letter,  fi,  we  will  chuM  the 
dark  grey  mass  illuminated  by  the  white  spots,  of  which  the  large  one  on 
the  edge  (that  portion  of  the  stone  showing  us  two  sections  of  it)  is  the 
most  characteristic.  It  has  what  we  shall  afterwards  recognise  as  a  par« 
tially  reniform  or  chalcedonic  outline,  and  is,  in  common  with  the  o&er 
spots  under  consideration,  perfectly  united  with  the  substance  of  the 
atone,  showing  no  tendency  to  form  cavities.^ 

y.  The  piuer  grey  mass  detaching  itself  from  the  daric  ground  round 
the  fossil  appears  produced  by  orgimic  influence;  and  I  cannot  show  it 
as  a  purely  structunl  condition  of  silica. 

&  But  the  two  spaces  on  the  left  are  the  flrst  instances  we  have  seen 
of  a  most  important  structural  state.  They  are  separated,  by  lines  so 
sharp  as  to  look  like  fractures,  from  the  formation  v ;— by  lines  less  sharp, 
but  still  distinct,  from  the  formation  )3; — and,  finally,  the  one  highest  on 
the  left  enters  the  formation  a,  with  two  rounded  pohits,  like  a  grey  cloud 
rising  against  a  white  one.  The  significance  of  tnis  minute  piece  of  in- 
laying* will  be  only  understood  as  we  forther  learn  the  system  of  fiint 
architecture. 

F.  7.  Portion  of  brown  agate,  showing  the  first  structural  conditions 
of  agate  in  simplicity. 

In  the  last  specimen,  the  central  sponge  shows,  in  combination,  the 
two  principal  colours  of  flint-chalcedony,  brown  and  grey.  Nos.  F.  6  and 
F.  7  show  these  colours  in  separate  mass.  The  brown  is  the  prevailing 
colour  given  to  imperfect  chalcedony  by  oxide  of  iron;  and  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  chalcedonies  of  chalk,  greensand,  and  other  geological 
formations  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  extreme  heat.  In  volcanic 
chalcedony  it  is  seldom,  so  far  as  I  know,  completely  diffused;  but  associ- 
ates itself  with  purer  colours. 

I  do  not  know  the  locality  of  this  example ;  but  it  is  of  great  interest, 
— first,  in  its  exhibition  of  the  pure  almondine  outside  form  (which  is  so 
liable  to  be  confused  with  that  of  a  rolled  pebble)  in  its  clear  relation  to 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stone ;  secondly,  in  the  manner  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  that  structure  at  one  point  in  the  oval;  thirdly,  in  the  four 
distinct  courses  of  formation, — A,  brown  agate;    B,  coarse  white  quarta; 

^  [The  Museum  copy  adds,  'Mike  the  white  spots  connected  with  its  coating."] 
^  mie  Museum  copy  adds,  '^ .  .  .  this  minute  piece  of  structure,  like  the  inlay- 
ing of  the  carved  keystone  in  a  Lomhardic  arch,  will  be  only  .  .  ."] 
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Cj  white  JAiper  co&Ung  this  quartz;  D,  fine  translucent  qiiArU  filling  tbc 
interior.  The  example  is  placed,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  teties  merdy 
for  its  colour,  and  oval  form,  together  with  a  ftintj  surface. 

F,  8.  Portion  of  grey  agate^  showing  agate  structure  of  ordinary  ella^ 
acter. 

The  somewhat  monotonous  silver-grey  may  be  considered  the  natural 
colour  of  true  chalcedony,  passings  in  more  beautiful  examples,  into  various 
tints  of  milk-blue^  violet-blue,  and  purple.  The  fine  layers  of  which  its 
masses  are  usually  composed  cannot  be  clearly  seen  in  its  translucent  state ; 
but  they  may  be  seen  defining  themselves  clearly  at  the  edge  of  the 
fracture  on  the  unpolished  side,  otherwise  interesting  because  illastrmtire 
of  the  opacity  which  seems  to  be  produced  in  stones  of  this  kind  by 
weathering. 

All  stones  of  fine  siliceous  substance,  disposed  in  well-defined  )ayef% 
arc  properly  called  Agate.  The^fine  subtiance  is  essential;  a  stratified  chert 
or  bancled  flint  would  not  be  called  an  agate. 

From  this  specimen,  up  to  which  wc  have  traced  the  gradual  reBne* 
ment  of  common  Hint,  the  study  of  agate  must  be  pursued  in  the  eighth 
section  of  silica  [p.  435].     We  here  return  to  states  of  pure  Hint. 

F>  9,  Massive  flint,  entirely  titling  and  partly  enclosing  a  large  f<wsil 
shell,  with  fragments  of  others.  Accurately  representative  of  the  substanee 
properly  called  flint  in  its  sincerity.^  See  the  references  to  this  spectmen 
in  the  Grammar  of  Silica,^  of  which  I  repeat  here  one  or  two  for  the  student's 
convenience^ 

The  broken  mrface  of  perfect  flint  is  feebly  lustrous^  passing  into  eor 
tirely  dull  smoothness  on  one  side,  and  into  a  moderately  bright  polish  on 
the  other ;  but  it  is  never  perfectly  dim,  as  jasper  is ;  nor  perfectly  lustrous, 
as  glass  is.     For  its  capacity  of  artificial  poli«ihj  see  F.   12. 

The  colour  of  perfect  flint  is  the  dark  grey  of  this  specimen,  passing 
into  jet  black  on  one  side,  and  dull  white  on  the  other. 

The  external  coat  of  common  flint  is  white,  more  or  less  thick.  I 
have  chosen  this  one  for  the  extrenie  simplicity  of  its  substance^  and 
thinness  of  its  coat* 

Flint  has  also  a  way  of  lapping  and  slopping  itself  about  the  bodies 
it  encloses,  like  dropped  plaster,  of  which  aspect  we  have  here  a  fine 
example* 

*  [Tba  Museum  copy  does  not  contain  the  reference  to  the  Grammar  &f  SiUca, 
and  reads : — 

''  *  »  .  sincerity.      It  ts  at  once  tough  and  brittle^   fiO  that,  though  tbui 

violently  broken,  it  shows  no  fiawa  in  its  maes^  and  the  fractures  thov 

curved   and  sunned  surfaces,  which    fn>m    their  resemblance   to   sheila  mit 

called  '  concholdal/     Tliui  the  broadest  fracture   here,  ending    in  a  shtjrt 

point,   looks    almost   like    the  impression   of  an   oyster  shell.       The  vur* 

race  .  .  ." 

The  Museum  copy  also  adds  these  '"^ Questions  respecting  this  sample: — o^  R«asou 

of  the  hUck   colour,      p,    Reasou   of  the    white    coat*      y.  Reason   of   conch oidil 

fracture.     L  Reason  of  dead  surface.'*] 

*  [See  below,  p«  5S4,  The  specimen  is  also  referred  to  in  Deucatimt :  see  ahov^^ 
p.  210J 
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F.  10.  Common  flint,  showing   a  tendency  to    become    stratified,  and 
m  increated  thickness  at  its  white  coat 

In  all  rocks  secreting  flint,  organic  bodies  are  so  frequently  present, 

hat  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  piece  of  flint  clear  of  them:  but 

believe  the  form  of  this  example  to  be  essentially  inorganic,  and  not 

onttmcted  upon  any  flat  fossil,    fiut  the  projecting  nodide  is,  I  doubt 

mit,  an  attached  sponge,  or  some  such  thing. 

F.  11.  G>mmon  flint   in   a    double   nodule  formed  on  a   sponge,   en- 
kmtng  the  cast  of  the  shell  of  an  echinus  in  carbonate  of  lime,  showing 
(  phenomena  in  the  white  coats,  though  still  thin,  and  the  yielding 
of  the  qx>nge  when  the  shell  was  imbedded  in  it. 


F.  IS.  Splinter  of  flint,  polished  on  one  side. 

F.  13.  Flint  containing  ciystalline  iron  pyrites. 

The  iron  is  here,  I  doubt  not,  secreted  from,  or  through,  the  flint,  aa 
ay  crystal  of  one  substance  is  found  in  another.  The  flint  is  not  gathered 
ouid,  or  poured  over  it,  afterwards. 

F.  14.  Flint  passing  into  chalcedony,  with  branching  sponges.  The 
tpping  wave-like  lines  of  chalcedony  are,  however,  an  inorganic  structure. 
rbe  forms  of  granular  chalcedony  and  minute  quartz  in  this  stone  are  of 
aqnisite  interest. 

F.  15.  Seeond  portion  of  F.  14,  showing  the  lapping  waves  to  have 
leen  formed  over  some  imbedded  shell,  as  ripples  over  a  sandbank. 

F.  l6.  Flint  passing  into  chalcedony,  with  imbedded  sponges,  seen 
learly  in  its  outer  suiface. 

F.  17.  Flint  with  imbedded  echini,  and  their  spines,  of  extreme  beauty.^ 

F.  18.  Flint  with  imbedded  fragments  of  Inoceramus. 


CLASS  II.    JASPER.  J. 

In  this  dan  I  shall  arrange,  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  Jasper,  also  the  semi- 
ranslaeent  rose  or  carnation-coloured  varieties  of  siliceous  substance  called  by 
swellers  "eamelian." 

J.  1.  Camelian  in  semi-chalcedonic  concretion,  forming  a  mass  with 
evel  beds  at  the  base,  a  rudely  obtuse  chalcedonic  surface  round  a  hollow 
a  the  centre,  and  concave-chalcedonic  external  surface,  with  darker  knots, 
o  me  at  present  quite  inexplicable. 

I  believe  quite  natural  in  colour,  and  veiy  fine.  Polished  on  the 
lat  under  surface.    (India.) 

1  [The  Museum  copy  adds  ''Examine  with  lens,"  and  to  F.  18  adds  ''Splendid."] 
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J.  2.  Portion  completiDg  the  mats  of  J.  1,  polished  on  the  vertical 
fracture,  which  has  been  singularly  even.  The  irn<de  of  extreme  interest 
in  relation  to  the  structure  of  level-bedded  or  ''lake"  agates.^ 

J.  S.  Red  Jasper,  or  Sard,  rudely  chalcedonie  in  eentnd  eavity,  placed 
here  for  comparison  with  the  structure  of  J.  1  in  the  central  cavity. 

J.  4.  False  (dyed)  Camelian,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  artifidil 
colour  pervades  and  pollutes  the  entire  substance  of  the  atone. 

J.  5.  Exterior  portion  of  J.  4,  with  natural  firacture,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  concave-chalcedonic  surfiice  of  J.  1  has  been  prodaeed. 

J.  6.  True  Camelian,  forming  bands  in  moss  agate. 

J.  7.  Portion  of  J.  5,  cut  thin,  to  show  the  mossy  stmcture  of  the 
exterior. 

J.  8.  Portion  of  a  large  ball  of  amethyst  quarts,  formed  round  a 
nucleus  of  agate,  veined  with  vermilion  jasper,  and  dark  camelian,  tra- 
versed  by  cross  veins  of  brown  jasper  and  more  or  less  corresponding 
spotted  clouds  of  vermilion  jasper. 

Exquisite ;  and  of  extreme  importance  for  study  of  structure. 

J.  9*  Stalactitic  agate  with  mossy  central  nuclei;  passing  in  its  outer 
coats  from  iron-brown  to  a  purple  camelian  colour  of  extreme  raritj 
(unless  it  has  been  artificially  modified). 

J.  10.  Scarlet  Flint  (semi-camelian),  secreting  itself  in  bands  within 
white    external    bands,   round    much-fissured    orbicular    centres,   out   of  a 

?uartzose  paste.     It  is  possible  this  specimen  may  be  a  conglomerate,  but 
believe  very  firmly  not. 


CLASS  III.    CHALCEDONY.  C. 

C.  1.  Chalcedony,  first  coating  quartz,  then  dripping  over  the  coat,  the 
drip  being  in  various  directions,  appearing  partly  as  if  directed  by  weight, 
partly  as  radiating  from  a  centre,  or  irregularly  impulsive.  The  quartz  on 
which  it  is  poured  seems  interiorly  massive,  but  it  is  not:  it  radiates 
rudely  from  a  rocky  centre,  purifying  itself  in  zones,  to  the  exterior, 
where  it  forms  small  perfect  apices  of  crystals  to  receive  the  chalcedony. 

(Redruth,  Cornwall.*) 

»  [See  above,  p.  379.] 

'  [There  is  a  reference  to  this  specimen  in  the  Grammar  qf  Silica :  see  below, 
p.  536.    The  Museum  copy  of  the  Catalogue  adds : — 

'' Questions,  a.  Original  state  of  radiating  quartz,  fi.  The  nature  of 
the  pause  between  its  formation  and  the  pouring  of  the  chalcedony  on  its 
surface,  y.  The  condition  of  the  chalcedony  when  it  formed  the  coat 
only.    &  The  condition  of  the  chalcedony  when  it  began  to  drop."] 
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C  8.  StaketiUe  chaloedoiij,  baeominy  agftte  by  development  of  Interior 
lonei  (tee  the  poUthed  portion),  and  eoeted  by  ilner  staketitef  dripplw 
at  a  dURnrent  angle^  the  whole  having  been  fimned  on  a  rode  which 
teems  to  have  had  influence  on  the  fonnation  of  the  ttahetltes  bj  canaing 
honeycomb-like  cavities  in  their  centres. 

The  apparently  loose  white  earth  which  dogs  the  centre  of  this 
spedmen,  will  be  feand,  on  eiamination,  arranged  in  concentric  coats  of 
radiating  fibres  round  the  stalactites ;  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the  whole 
mass  was  once  solid,  and  the  stakctites  formed  out  of  it  by  contraction. 
The  dogging  earth  is  siliceous  like  the  rest^ 

C.  S,  Coarse  grey  chalcedony,  with  white  concretions  in  the  centres  of 
its  masses,  and  associated  with  porous  rock,  confusedly  suggestive  of  action 
like  that  in  C.  8.* 

C  4.  Chalcedony  ibrminff  itsdf  in  detached  concretions  within  flint 
Look,  with  a  lens,  at  the  little  grotto  just  above  the  number.     It  Is 
formed  of  the  white  substance  above  spoken  of,  and  contains  a  shell4ike 
piece  of  it  in  the  centre.    With  this  compare  tiie  formation  of  the  large 
grey  detached,  or  semi-detached,  coats  on  the  left.* 

C.  5.  (Two  pieces,  marked  a  and  b,  pUced  with  C.  6  in  this  part  of  the 
series  for  immediate  comparison  with  higher  forms  of  chalcedony ;  compare 
also  C  16,  C  17.)  Roundish  nodule  of  flint,  with  cavity  (left  by  a 
perished  sponge?),  partially  filled  by  chalcedony,  strewn  with  small  quarts 
crystals.* 

Secretion  of  flint  is  here  unusually  simple  and  masdve;  notable  as 
not  following  the  outline  of  the  sponge,  but  taking  a  rudely  rounded 
contour  of  Its  own. 

^  [The  Museum  copy  adds : — 

''Queitiont.  a.  Nature  of  rock  causing  cavities  in  the  mass.  j3.  The 
nature  of  the  change  which  causes  the  stalactites  to  become  concentrically 
coned,  y.  The  nature  of  the  two  forces  which  direct  the  stalactites  at 
different  angles."] 

'  [The  Museum  copy  adds : — 

*'  Questions,  a.  The  relation  of  the  white  centres  of  concretion  to  the 
external  white  coatinff  of  flint  fi.  The  mode  of  association  with  the  rock 
which  prevents  the  chalcedony  from  forming  itself  purdy  and  findy."] 

'  [The  Museum  copy  adds : — 

"  Questions,  a.  That  common  to  nearly  all  flints :  the  nature  of  thdr 
white  coating,  and  its  cause.  /9.  The  manner  of  contraction  in  the  chalce- 
dony if  the  mass  was  once  solid,  y.  The  manner  of  deposition  in  the 
chalcedony  if  the  mass  was  once  hollow.  6.  Has  organic  matter  been 
partly  the  origin  of  either  structure?"] 

*  [The  Museum  copy  adds : — 

'*  Questions,  a.  Mode  of  original  secretion  of  the  flint  from  the  chalky 
round  the  sponge.  In  this  specimen,  the  secretion  ...  its  own.  p.  Mode 
of  disappearance  of  the  organic  matter  of  sponge,  y.  Mode  of  secretion  of 
chalceoony,  which  appears  in  the  thinner  fragment  of  the  stone  to  be 
stalactitic'  8,  Mode  and  period  of  crystallization  which  equalizes  and  limits 
the  size  of  the  quartz  crystals."] 
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C  6.  Nodule  of  solid  flint,  wiUi  fidiy  dereloped  external  coats, 
parently  detaching  themselves.^ 

Is  the  thick  outer  white  coat  broken  awaj  accidentally  in  some  p 
or  originally  unformed  round  the  oval  concretions?  In  either  ease,  i 
determines  the  distinct  separation  of  this  outer  coat  finom  the  inner  m 

TFrom  the  chalk  of  AbbeviUe,  France;  taken  by  myself  fiom  its 
in  tne  cliff  to  the  south-west  of  Uie  town.) 

C.  7.  Pure  chalcedony,  forming  nodules  in  volcanic  rock. 

This  is  an  entirely  characteristic  specimen  of  the  mineral  profi 
called  chalcedony,  being  massive;  translucent,  but  not  transparent; 
traversed  by  bands,  and  externally  presenting  the  appearance  of  bub 
on  a  boiling  liquid.  But  they  are  not  produced  by  ebullition,  but  I 
fine  spherical  crystallisation,  the  fibres  of  the  spherical  masses  bein| 
chalcedony,  too  delicate  to  be  visible. 
_  Questions,  a.  Are  the  cavities  in  the  volcanic  rock  first  formed  by 

I  jl  and  the  chalcedony  afterwards  introduced,  or  is  the  chalcedony  secrete 

once  as  the  cavities  form? 

p.  In  either  case,  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  eh 
dony  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  ? 

y.  Supposing  it  introduced  at  a  high  temperature,  would  it  contrac 
cooling? 

6.  If  it  was  so  introduced,  and  so  contracted,  why  are  there  no  cav 
in  the  masses  occupying  smaller  hollows,  while  the  larger  cavity  is 
coated  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  thus  leaving  a  large  space  in 
interior  unfilled? 

C.  8.  Agatescent  chalcedony,  closely  crowded  in  its  spherical  ay 
lization,  and  beautiful  in  its  blue  colour:  the  bands,  by  which  it  is 
tinguished  from  common  chalcedony,  appearing  in  process  of  formatioa 

C.  9.  Perfectly  agatescent  chalcedony,  showing  the  position  o 
stalactite  with  an  external  coating,  the  interstices  of  the  whole  hi^ 
been  filled  with  massive  quartz. 

Questions,  a.  The  distinction  between  the  perfectly  formed  band 
this  specimen  and  the  imperfect  ones  in  C.  8. 

p.  The  distinction  between  chalcedony  and  quartz,  here  exquisi 
defined. 

y.  The  mode  of  separation  between  these  two  minerals,  producing 
stalactitic  form  of  chalcedony. 

^  [The  Museum  copy  reads : — 

"  Questions,     o.  and  ^,  as  a  and  ^  in  C.  5 ;  the  secretion  here  I 
not  apparently  determined    by  organic  bedies.      y.   Is  the  .   .  .   ooi 
tions?    S,  In  either  .   .    .   mass?     €.  The  cause  of  the  formation  of 
elongated  nodules  and  tongues  in  this  inner  mass."] 
^  [The  Museum  copy  adds: — 

"  Questions,  a.  The  cause  of  spherical  crystallization  in  rapid  inten 
as  opposed  to  the  bolder  forms  in  C.  8  (?}.  The  masses  in  that  w< 
however,  look  bolder  in  a  larger  piece,  being  subdivided  on  their  sur 
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X  10.  Perfectly  agatescent  chalcedony,  apparently  breaking  up  the  en- 
u§^  rock  into  tabular  splinters,  and  enclosing  straight  beds  ki  its  interior, 
•bly  til  jtte,  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

laestions.  a.  Nature  of  the  tabular  fragments  of  rough  rock,  and  mode 
leir  separation. 

L  Nature  of  the  straight  and  probably  horizontal  beds,  better  trace- 
bj  comparison  with  following  examples. 

I.  !!•  Perfectly  agatescent  chalcedony,  filling  a  cavity  in  a  brown  rock, 
h  it  seems  partially  to  have  torn  up,  as  in  C.  10,  into  slaty  splinters, 
ilaelf  enclosing  crystalline  quartz,  instead  of  the  straight  beds  of 
0. 

X  IS.  Perfectly  agatescent  chalcedony,  a  portion  cut  from  a  mass  fiU- 

a  cavity  in  brown  rock,  which  it  is  apparently  dividing  into  fine  dendritic 

■ot»-]ike  branches  and   films,  beautifully  seen    when   the   transparent 

B  Is  held  up  against  candlelight. 

Questions,  a.   Mode  of  division  or  secretion  of  the  mossy  portions  (to 

at  present,  wholly  inscrutable). 

L  Manner  of  formation  of  the  bands  of  the  chalcedony,  after  these 

ff  fragments  were  in  their  present  or  an  analogous  position. 

f.  Relation  of  these  mossy  fragments  to  the  splinters  in  C.  11,  on  one 

,  and  to  the  moss,  so  called,  of  dendritic  or  common  moss  agates,  on 

ol&er. 

X  IS.  G>mmon  chalcedony,  entirely  filling  small  cavities  in  volcanic 
(trap),  each  cavity  being  primarily  coat^  by  fine  dark  bands  form- 
^herical  concretions,  apparently  filled  with,  and  formed  out  of,  the 
tanoe  of  the  enclosing  rock.  Taking  a  lens  of  ordinaiy  power,  and  be- 
ing with  the  little  jag  in  the  outside  edge  of  the  stone  to  the  left  of 
namber,  the  bands  may  be  seen  in  that  jag,  and  the  three  chalcedonic 
ieik>ns  above,  in  perfection,  and  will  be  recognized  as  often  appearing 
be  stone,  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  interior  chalcedony, 
^oestions.  a.  The  consistence  of  the  stone  when  the  cavities  of  this 
[ular  form  are  developed,  as  compared  with  the  state  producing  cavities 
those  of  C.  12. 

t.  Nature  and  formation  of  the  spherical  bands,  which  may  be  studied 
dvmntage  on  the  weathered  side  of  the  stone. 

Broken  by  myself  from  the  trap-veins  in  Wallacrag,  above  Derwent- 
ar,  Cumberland.) 

X  14.  Amethyst  quartz,  with  a  dull  band  of  chalcedony  at  the  roots  of 
pparently  modifying  the  structure  of  the  enclosing  rock,  but  arranging 
E  also  so  as  to  produce  cellular  spherical  cavities. 

like  large  waves  into  small  ones,  p.  The  manner  of  development  in  the 
bands,  y.  The  nature  of  the  inner  rough  surface  frequent  in  this  kind 
of  chalcedony. 

''I  believe  from  Iceland,  but  perhaps  as  probably  from  Felsobaiga, 
Thmsjlvania."] 
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C  15.  Amorphous  chalcedony,  dfanly  banded  when  seen  against  li^^t, 
traversed  by  stalactitic  concretions,  rudely  stellar  in  transverse  sectioo,  tad 
which  appear  to  modify  or  direct  the  agatesoent  stmctore  of  the  msss,  to 
that  the  bands  form  round  the  extremities  of  the  stakctites.^ 

C.  16.  Chalcedony  with  milky  surfiiee,  in  partial  stalactitic  devefepnent 
in  white  flint,  full  of  inexplicable  phc 


C.  17.  Minute  chalcedonie  formation  in  apparently  ealeined  flint,  rent 
by  fissures. 

No  account  has,  I  believe,  been  given  of  this  deceptive  aspect  in  flinU 

C.  18.  White  chalcedony,  perfectly  opaque,  and  disposed  in  renifom 
concretions,  beautifully  smooth  in  dome,  having  all  the  interstices  filled  with 
quartz,  which  radiates  in  harmony  with  the  chalcedonie  structure,  while  a 
fresh  concretionary  action,  in  spheres  penetrated  by  minute  vesicular  eafitici 
filled  with  clear  chalcedony,  takes  place  in  the  opaque  chalcedony.* 

C.  19.  Flint  containing  fossil  (sponges?)  filled  by  blue  chaloedonj. 
Placed  in  this  series,  not  for  its  fossils,  but  its  chaloedonic  development 

C.  20.  Disturbed  concretion,  of  the  basest  kind  of  chalcedony,  in  pale 
flint. 

The  formative  action  here  is  to  me  wholly  inexplicable.  (From  Watford 
Tunnel.) 

C.  21.  Translucent,  chalcedony  coating  amethyst  quarts,  which  itself  is 
formed  on  a  nucleus  of  green  fluor  spar:  all  the  three  minerals  deUcate 
and  refined  in  their  kind.  The  dropped  concretions,  partly  in  rodi^  on 
the  surface  of  the  first  chalcedony,  are  of  extreme  interest 

C.  22.  Pure  chalcedony,  with  milky  surface,  containing  bands  of  moss 
jasper  (not  organic,  I  believe),  and  with  vesicular  under  sur&ce  of  extreme 
interest 

C.  23.  Brown  agate,  connecting  the  chalcedonie  with  simply  banded 
silica.  Against  the  light  it  will  be  seen  to  be  reniform  on  the  flat  side 
(but  not  on  the  arched  one),  over  marvellous  shell-like  concretions  of  ex- 
tremely rare  fineness  and  beauty  forming  its  outer  coat. 

1  [The  Museum  copy  adds: — 

'' Questions,  a.  Direction  of  stalactitic  action,  fi.  Mode  of  stellar,  as 
opposed  to  smooth,  concretion  io  stalactitic  masses. 

'^  Specimen  part  of  a  large  one  in  my  own  collection, — I  believe  Indian."] 
^  [The  Museum  copy  reads,  ''of  this  form  of  apparently  fired  flint"] 
^  [The  Museum  copy  adds : — 

''I  very  much  grudge  this  specimen,  having  no  other  like  it,  and  will 
in  future  substitute  another  for  it,  if  1  can  find  one  exhibiting  the  same 
phenomena  as  distinctly  on  a  lander  scale;  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
making  it  leas  likely  to  be  studied."] 
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C  S4.  Brown  agmte,  examined  by  Mr.  Clifton  Ward.    Section  A.     See 
i«  vol.  L  p.  268. 


C  S5.  Brown  agmie,  examined  by  Mr.  Gifton  Ward.     Sections  B.  1  and 
BL  t  mrt  taken  mm  the  opposite  extremities.    Deucalion,  vol.  i  p.  270. 

C  S&  Wax  chalcedony,  examined  by   Mr.   Clifton  Ward.     Section  C. 
▼ol.  L  p.  270.J 


C  87.  Stellar  Indian  Chalcedony,  like  that  of  Auvergne. 

C  S8«  Pure  stakctitie  chalcedony.    (Cornwall) 

C  49.  Pure  branched  (or  bird's  nest)  chalcedony.    (ComwalL) 

GL  30.  IHckling  chalcedony  in  primary  and  secondary  formation  over 
■Mlhyst  qoartSy  the  whole  on  an  agatescent  base.    Of  extreme  interest 

CLASS  IV.    OPAL.  O. 

O.  1.  Noble  opal  in  the  matrix.  Polished  on  the  edge;  the  red  and 
Icrjr  purts  especially  are  of  highest  possible  jewellers'  quality ;  and  the  rough 
Hrts^  unpolished^  at  the  other  end,  show  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  stone.^ 
[Hmignfy.) 

O.  8.  Variety  of  noble  opal,  called  hydrophane,  not  showing  its  full 
Dolonr  until  weUed. 

O.  5.  Noble  opal,  of  fine  jewellers'  quality  in  veins,  very  characteristic. 
[Hungary.)    Wright,  £3.^ 

O.  4.  Noble  opal,  in  dispersed  gelatinous  mass.     (Hungary.) 

O.  5.  Noble  opal,  in  veins  passing  into  common  opal.     (BraziL) 

O.  6  to  O.  11.     Noble  opal,  level  barred,  in  black  matrix.     (Brazil.) 

O.  18.  Noble  opal,  level  barred,  in  black  matrix.     Magnificent     (Brazil.) 

O.  15.  Noble  opal,  dispersed  in  brown  matrix.  (Hungary.)  The  eight 
rfeecs,  O.  6  to  O.  13,  bought  of  Mr.  Bryce  Wright,  £6,  10th  July,  1877.^ 

1  [<<  Unexcelled  in  England,"  says  Ruskin  of  this  specimen  {Matter* t  Report  on 
K.  Qe^ffe'e  GuUd,  1881,  §  d).] 

s  [Mr.  Wright,  of  Great  Russell  Street :  see  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  70,  §  13, 
'or  this  paTcha8e.1 

*  [Mr.  Wedderbum's  proofs  contain  the  following  fuller  notes  on  O.  12  and  13 : — 
**  O.  12.  Precious  opal  in  a  film  on  dark  rock,  the  film  itself^  I  believe, 
a  thin  stratified  plate  or  vein,  transversely  barred  into  four  bars : — 

''  A.  A  dark  and  most  precious  bar  (with  irregular  edge  caused  by  rounded 
cuttings),  itself  barred  transversely  again  by  green  and  blue  colours.     I 
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O.  14.  Noble  opal,  itraight  b^rredj  in  porphyritic  matriiL     SupcrlK 

O.  15.  Piece  cut  from  O*  14,  to  show  porphyritjc  base. 

O.  16.  OptI  p&ssing  into  Ghaleedony,  an  extremely  mre  condit 
ttedi  and  under  lens,  the  crimson  fire  in  portion!  of  this  stone  is  q 
itnsurpA&sable  brillUncjr, 

O*  17.    Opalj  tratisparentj  throwing  beautiful  green  lightj    fonnlng 
tre  of  a  brown  siliceous  nodule  of  quite  anomalous  formation, 

O,  18.  Opalj        m  een  and  red  light;  but  parti&Ujr  mff 

t.  forming  an  1  and   irregularly  extended    ^otieSj  1 

matrix.  ly. 

**  Milky  cf\  le,  green,  and  fiery  lights^  dissemioi 

I  liliceou:  v]j  discovered  condition » 

O.  30.  Dark  blue  opdj  passing  into  green,  forming  veins  ia  ferrugii 
r.     (Australia.)     Presented  by  Mrs,  R.  C  Nockold. 

-•  < 

CLASS   V,    HYALITE.   H^ 

"^he  first  fieven  spedmena  in  this  aeries  are  described  at  lengtb  to   Deue^ 
i.  pp.  23^-238. 

H*  1,   Hyalite,  on  celluUr  lava.     (Probably  from  Auvergne.)  < 

H.  2,  Compact  globular  Hyalite,     (India.) 

H.  3.  Wax   chalcedony,   probably   formed   by   dropping    water    at    1 
temperature.     (India.) 

have  not  yet  seen  this  conditiou  of  doable  or  woven  bar  in  any  pie 
know. 

''B.  A  dark  grey  colourless  bar. 

'^C.  A  broad  white  bar,  becomiDg  gradually  filled  with  blue,  red^ 
green  pie. 

^'D.  Another  grey  bar,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  seen. 

''Unique  in  beauty  and  regularity,  as  far  as  I  nave  seen. 

"  Wright    Finest  piece  of  the  eight,  bought  altogether  for  £S. 

^'O,  13.  Precious  opal,  finely  dispersed  in  porphyry.  A  square 
slice  injured  by  further  trace  of  the  slitting-mill,  and  cement  on  ed 
but  of  rare  beauty  in  its  substance,  and  of  more  interest  than  moet  specin 
of  this  formation  in  showing  the  termination  of  the  opalescent  mats 
the  compact  brown  rock. 

"  Question,    a.  Is  this  the  edge  of  a  vein  } 

"  Of  opal  generally,  see  the  stupidest  book  I  know  of  in  the  world, 
containing  a  quantity  of  facts  in  the  lumber  of  it  which  are  useful :  Biscfa 
Chemical  Geology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  469-464.  Note  especially  the  ttatemeni 
p.  469  that  noble  opal,  when  heated,  evolves  ammonia,  and  Uiat  ban 
opal  is  full  of  infusoria  I "] 
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H.  4.  Sugmr  chalcedonj,  t.e.,  wax  chalcedony,  with  minute  extenial 
CfTstallisation  of  quarts.     (India.) 

H.  5.  Star  chalcedony,  passing  into  Hyalite.    (Auvergne.) 

H.  6.  Wax  chalcedony  with  spherical  cavities,  on  lava.    (Auvergne.) 

H.  7.  Fluent  chalcedony  of  unvarying  depth,  on  brown  iron-ore :  a  rare 
CMidilkm. 

H.  8.  Hyalite,  partly  white,  partly  clear,  on  lava.     (Hanau.) 

H.  9.  Hyalite,  a  newly  discovered  form,  transitional  to  chalcedony, 
farming  geodes  containing  air  and  water,  in  basalt     (Uruguay.) 

H.  10  (a  and  b).  The  two  halves  of  such  a  geode,  cut  open  and  polished 
on  the  sectional  8ur£u;es :  exposing  the  crystallisation  in  the  interior  hollow, 
snd  the  modes  of  chalcedonic  aggregation. 


CLASS  VI.    QUARTZ.  Q. 

Q.  1.  From  the  beach  at  Barmouth.  Common  white  quarts  pebble, 
soch  as  may  be  picked  up  in  any  district,  formed  of  debris  of  qnartaose 
moontalns.  Feebly  translucent,  and  with  structural,  not  accidental,  flaws, 
indicated  by  red  oxide  of  iron.  Immense  masses  of  the  mountainous  body 
of  the  earth  are  formed  of  quarts  in  this  state.  It  differs  from  flint  in 
being  semi-crystalline,  and  free  of  the  blackening  substance,  whatever  that 
is;  and,  I  believe,  by  having  no  water  in  it^ 

Q.  2.  Quartz  of  exactly  the  same  consistence  as  Q.  1,  but  rising  into 
agatescent  crystals,  coated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  with  finely  superimposed 
concurrent  quartz  and  fluate  of  lime. 

Marvellous  throughout,  and  illustrative  of  more  phenomena  than  can  he 
coonted. 

Q.  5.  Cap  quartz,  formed  on  common  yellow  quartz,  as  Q.  2  on  common 
white.  Three  pieces  detach  themselves  from  the  matrix  in  this  example, 
showing  the  banded  structure  of  the  crystals. 

Q.  4.  Banded  quartz,  forming  pyramidal  cumuli,  limited  by  concurrent 
arcs.  I  have  never  seen  quartz  in  this  form  detach  itself  in  caps.  The 
coarse  superimposed  fluor,  sprinkled  with  iron  pyrites,  has  unusual  characters 
at  the  angles. 

^  [The  Museum  copy  adds,  '*  Compare  Question  a,  F.  1 " ;  that  is,  F.  9  in  the 
present  Catalogue.    See  above,  p.  422  n.] 
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Q.  5«  Portion  corresponding  to  Q.  4. 

Q,  6,  Quartz  terminftted  hy  straight  planes  (compare  the  convex  onei 
of  L  Q.  5)f  morbidly^  interrupted  in  formation  towards  the  same  side  in 
all  the  crystals. 

Q.  7.  A  single  crystal  of  straight-planed  quartz,  morbidly  thrown  into 
small  crystals  on  one  side.  I  have  had  this  stone  cut  at  the  base^  to  show 
the  successive  or  concretionary  lines  of  t^rystallizationj  which,  it  will  be 
seen  J  vary  their  angles  constantly, 

Q.  8.  Quartz  with  sulphuret  of  silver^  itself  formed  in  a  spherical  conr 
cretion  of  short  crystals  on  a  brown  rock,  which,  through  the  lens,  will 
be  seen  to  be  singularly  divided,  containiug  small  portions  of  sulphuret 
of  iron. 

By  comparing  the  smaller  crystals,  all  in  confusion^  in  Q.  7,  with  the 
comparatively  symmetrioal  setting  of  points  outwards  in  Q.  S,  resembling 
the  jagged  surface  of  a  knight's  mace,  the  structures  henceforward  to  be 
called  "Solute"  quartz,  and  "Mace"  quartz,  will  be  understood  sufficiently. 

Q.  9'  Quartz  shooting  into  long  crystals  out  of  a  solid  mass  eontainini 
darker  substance,  with  sulphuret  of  iron^  and  finallj  superimposed  carbonate 
of  iron. 

The  crystals  in  this  example  will  be  seen  to  taper  towards  their  apioei 
Quartz  of  this  form  will  be  hereafter  called  "  Spire  "  quartz* 

Q,  10,  Quartz  in  an  aggregate  of  crystals,  forming  themselves  into  t 
mass  partly  covered  with  solute  quartz.  The  crystals  themselves  are  notable 
Ibr  their  approKimately  equal  size,  and  for  being  formed  each  of  tw<a 
clusters,  joined  at  a  kind  of  waist  in  the  middle,  and  expanding  to  the 
extremities.     This  form  will  be  called  "Sheaf"  quartz. 

Q.  11.  Common  pure  quartz,  with  attached  crystals  on  its  flank.^ 

Q.  12.  Flute-beak  quartz;^  a  single  crystal  showing  the  mode  of  termiml 
truncation.     (Dauphin^.) 

Q.  13.  Quartz  ill  made  (American)  to  oppose  to  fine  Dauphin^  structme; 
cut  across  to  show  mode  of  aggregation.     Compare  Q.  25. 

*  I  use  this  word  when  crystallization  is  interrupted  in  a  persistent  manner,  aoi 
not  by  a  single  accident 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  specimen,  see  Deucalion,  i.  ch.  vii.  §  20  (above» 
p.  176).] 

*  [See  Deucalion,  p.  204.] 
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Q.  14.  G>miMuiiion  piece  of  Q.  13. 

Q.  15.  Fine  quarts,  with  interior  crystal  having  equal  planes.  The 
onter  planet  polished  to  let  it  be  seen. 

Q.  16.  Quarts  of  same  fine  quality;  outer  planes  natural,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  polished  ones  of  last  example.  The  external  hollows  show 
pKtty  mrfiK^es  inside. 

Q.  17.  Crystal  with  outer  planes  polished,  to  show  surfaces  of  two 
toocewhrely  rising  crystals;  and  cut  and  polished  through  the  centre  to 
abow  interior  structure. 

Q.  18.  Companion  piece  to  Q.  17. 

Q.  19*  White  quarts,  with  planes  of  minor  concurrent  crystal,  cut  trans- 
▼enelyj  and  through  apex,  to  show  agatescent  structure. 

Q.  SO.  Companion  piece  to  Q.  19. 

Q.  SI.  White  quarts  in  a  perfectly  typical  crystal,  of  average  form, 
moderately  long,  symmetrical  on  all  its  sides,  and  terminated  at  both  ex- 
tremities. All  other  forms  of  quarts  are  to  be  considered  as  derived  from 
thia^  by  elongating,  or  obliquely  extending  their  planes,  or  unequally  trun- 
cating their  angles;  and  then  attracting  themselves  variously  to  the  matrix. 

Q.  SS.  Black  quartz,  with  its  lateral  planes  expanded,  and  curved  into 
a  screw-surface  as  they  extend.     Superb. 

Q.  23.  Screw-quartz  on  matrix.     Very  fine. 

Q.  24.  Quarts  in  crystals,  complete  on  one  side,  and  confusedly  aggre- 
gate on  the  other,  internally  developed  in  agatescent  coats,  and,  apparently, 
sprinkled  with  crystals  of  black  oxide  of  iron  before  the  superimposition  of 
their  last  and  purest  coat.  The  polished  section  cuts  neatly  through  four 
of  these  crystals  of  oxide  of  iron,  showing  their  exact  position  on  the  inner 
plane.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  aspect  of  having  been  first  deposited, 
and  then  glased  by  the  final  coat,  is  entirely  deceptive.  Had  that  coat 
been  laid  over  the  iron  crystals,  it  would  have  gone  more  or  less  up  and 
down  over  them,  like  cement  poured  over  loose  stones.  But  it  lies  abso- 
lutely even,  letting  the  iron  crystals  emerge  through  it  when  large  enough ; 
snd  they  are  without  question  formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  sheaves  of  brown  oxide  in  M.  14,  or  of  actynolite  in  Q.  29,  whatever 
that  manner  may  be. 

Polished  on  the  base,  and  vertical  section,  of  one  of  the  crystals,  and 
of  supreme  interest. 

Q.  25.  Portion  corresponding  to  the  vertical  section,  in  Q.  23. 

XXVI.  2  E 
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Q.  26.  Coarse  crystal,  cut  transversely,  and  polished  on  the  section. 
America. 

Q.  27.  Portion  corresponding  to  Q,  25,  but  sloped  on  the  section  u 
show  a  curious  modification  of  the  clear  central  mass  at  one  of  the  angles. 

Q.  28.  Orbicular  agate  (compare  A.  42),  surrounded  by  two  belts  q 
ciystalline  quarts,  the  inner  amethjrstine,  the  outer  green,  and  gradiull 
arranging  themselves  into  the  outline  of  a  large  hexagonal  cr3rstaL 

Q.  29>  SO.  Broken  pieces  of  a  very  thin  slice  of  rock  crystal,  eontaii 
ing  green  (actynolite  ?)  in  radiating  sheaves  and  detached  crystals,  < 
singular  clearness  and  beauty.  The  two  pieces  are  to  be  kept  togetk 
for  the  more  convenient  study  of  this  form  of  capillary  crysUiL 


CLASS  VII.    AMETHYST.   M. 

M.  1.  Group  of  dark  amethyst,  reddened  by  points  of  oxide  of  iroi 
and  therefore  unfit  for  jewellery;  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  mineral  itsel 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  size  and  crystalline  beauty. 

M.  2,  3,  4,  5.  Examples  of  degrees  in  amethystine  colour. 

M.  6.  Pale  amethyst  developing  itself  over  grey  folded  agate  in  imc 
gular  cells  in  trap  rock. 

M.  7.  Dark  amethyst  developing  itself  above  apparently  broken  frag 
ments  of  a  matrix  entirely  inexplicable  to  me. 

M.  8.  Amethyst  developing  itself  in  coats  above  common  white  quart2 
with  imiform  crystalline  structure,  transverse  to  the  bands.  Polished  oi 
the  vertical  fracture. 

M.  9*  Amethyst  developing  itself  in  coats  and  nests,  in  white  quarb 
showing  warped  faults  of  concretion.     Engraved  in  Deucalion,  Plate  IV.i 

M.  10.  Amethyst  developing  itself  in  bands  with  white  quartz;  shoi 
ing  warped  faults  in  concretion.  The  lower  portion  engraved  in  Deucalm 
Plate  IV. 

M.  11.  Amethyst  developing  itself  in  concentrated  colour  on  som 
planes  of  its  crystallization.  The  smaller  group  is  exquisitely  defined  whe 
seen  with  lens  on  its  exact  profile. 

^  [Where  the  plate  was  repeated  from  the  Geological  Magazine;  in  this  volumt 
Plate  VII.  p.  66.J 
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M.  12.  Amethyst  developing  itself  gradually  over  white  quartz  in  a 
ingle  crystal:  exquisite. 

Polished  on  the  basic  transverse  section. 

M.  13.  Base  of  the  crystal  M.  12,  polished  on  the  correspondent 
cction. 

M.  14.  Amethyst  developing  itself  in  stains  of  lovely  colour  through 
nmmon  quartz,  such  stains  being  apparently  in  some  degree  connected 
rith  the  presence  of  fine  sheaves  of  acicular  crystals  of  oxide  of  iron,  of  a 
lemntifiil  golden  colour  within  the  crystals,  and  black  where  their  ex- 
leoiities  emerge  on  the  sur&ces. 

Very  beautiful,  but  only  to  be  seen  with  lens,  and  in  good  light. 

M.  15.  Amethyst  in  crystals  coated  on  one  side  with  fine  sugary  white 
iitartz,  developing  themselves  over  white  quartz  out  of  a  grey  matrix 
mowing  warped  faults  of  concretion.  Both  matrix  and  first  secretion  of 
white  quartz  containing  small  finely  dispersed  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Polished  on  the  basic,  and  transverse  sections,  which  are  both  of  ex- 
tane  interest. 

M.  16.  Amethyst,  pure  purple,  semi-opaque,  in  radiating  crystallization; 
he  most  beautiful  condition  of  amethyst  quartz  used  for  jewellery. 


CLASS  VIII.    AGATE.   A. 
A.  1.  Opaque  agate  in  defined  bands :  standard  example  of  structure. 

A.  2.  Translucent  agate  in  defined  bands :  standard  example  of  structure. 

These  two  examples  are  given  as  types  of  the  most  exquisite  conditions 
loasible  in  opaque  and  translucent  agate.  Larger  and  more  showy  stones 
ire  conmion ;  but  more  perfect  and  accomplished  agates  than  these  two 
Id  not  exist. 

A.  3,  Portion  of  agate,  itself  half  jasperine  half  chalcedonic,  exhibit- 
ng  level  lake  of  pure  blue  chalcedony;  and  banded  structure  proceeding 
Tom  two  foci.  This  example  presents  in  a  single  group  the  principal 
raestions  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  finer  orders  of  agates,  not  folded. 
From  the  Hill  of  Kinnoull,  Perth.) 

A.  4.  Companion  piece  of  A.  3. 

A.  5-12.  Seven  chosen  and  typical  examples  of  Scottish  pebbles,  from 
the  trap-rocks  of  Perthshire.^ 

^  [For  a  reference  to  A.  8,  see  Deucalion,  i.  ch.  vii.  §  21  (above,  p.  176).] 
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A,   13,  Extremity   of   a   banded   agate ;    exhibiting    the    level   aad   coo^ 
centric  structures  in  complex  repetition* 


I 


A,  14p  The  portion  of  same  agate  sequent  on  A,  IB 

A.  15.  The  portion  sequent  on  A,   14, 

A.  l6.  Opposite  extremity  of  the  same  agate. 


A,  17*  Jaaperine  Fort*  agate  in  union  with  Conchoidal  agate. 

The  red  substance  seen  in  this  agate  forms,  when  in  less  perfect  con- 
cretion j  a  large  quantity  of  common  gravel-Hints*  I  shall  call  it  ^intj  jasper, 
as  opposed  to  the  finer  kinds^  which,  I  believe,  have  more  alumina  in  them, 
and  are  tougher;  this  kind  being  liable  to  the  perpetually  occurrmg  iavi 
which  here  disSgure  an  otherwise  most  precious  specimen. 


I 


A.   18.  Piece  of  a  true  C<}nchoidal  agate. 
A.  l9.  Second  piece  of  A.  18* 


A.  30.  TranB verse  portion  of  Conchoid al  agate^  joining  the  precedii^ 
two  pieces.  This  is  a  very  raarvellou?*  example;  the  Utile  white  wbeel- 
like  concretion  on  its  convex  face,  just  below  the  number,  contains  cve^ 
phenomenon  of  significance  in  the  structure  of  Brccciate   agates. 

A.  21,  Crystalline  and  agatescent  white  quarts,  with  green  Buor  aid 
amethyst  quartz^  forming  bands  in  a  compact  greenstone,  itself  (oai- 
crystallinej  with  dispersed  copper  pyrites,     (CornwalL) 

A.  22.  Quartz,  semi- crystalline,  semi-agatescent,  in  bands,  with  super- 
imposed fluor,  consisting  of  purple  cubes,  with  a  pale  green  transparent 
coating. 

A.  23.  Quartz  (with  superimposed  carbonate  and  sulphuret  of  ixxio) 
forming  itself  in  light  and  dark  bands  round  an  irregular  cavity  in  a  grer 
rock  full  of  dispersed  sulphuret  of  iron.     Typical,  for  banded  structure. 

A.  24.  Quartz  with  hornblende  (?)  in  agatescent  concretions,  sometimes 
called  "Orbicular  granite."  The  canon  of  agatescent  and  concretioDaiy 
structure.     (Elba.^) 

A.  25.  Orbicular  and  stalactitic  agate,  developing  itself  in  quartz.  Sliee 
of  large  block.     (Scotland  ?) 

♦  For  explanation  of  term  "Fort"  Agate,  see  A.  40,  page  438  ;  for  " Conchoidil,' 
see  A.  71,  page  446;  "Brecciate,"  see  A.  35,  and  the  notes  on  A.  21,  22,  23.  ia 
Deucalion^  vol.  i.  p.  211.] 

*  [The  Museum  copy  adds,  "Compare  HI.  A.  2":  see  p.  449.] 
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A.  26.  Stalactitic  agate^  with  compact  milky  agate  in  beautiful  develop- 
ent     Look  at  it  with  lens.     (Scotland.) 

A.  27,  28,  29,  30.  Four  pieces  of  one  grand  ball  of  "  Orbicular  agate." 
X  A.  41  and  42,  p.  439. 

A.  31.  Chalcedonic  silica  in  connection  with  fluor. 

A.  32.  Companion  piece  to  A.  31.^ 

A.  SS.  Quartz  and  amethyst  in  connection  with  fluor:  a  similar  (not 
NBiMnion)  example  to  A.  21.  Polished  to  show  the  concretionary  struc- 
ire  of  the  dark  rock. 

A.  34.  Quartz  and  chalcedony  in  concretion  with  calcareous  rock. 

A.  35.  Crucial  example  of  (so  called)  '^brecciate"  or  '' broken  up"  sili- 
tom  formation.  See  A.  4f5,  and  the  sequent  examples,  with  final  comment 
I  A.  60. 

A.  36.  Typical  and  lovely  example  of  "  folded  "  agate,  brown  and  grey 
lown  on  two  sections,  and  having  a  concave  chalcedonic  surface  exposed 
I  the  exterior  (compare  C.  1  and  C.  5),  which,  it  is  especially  to  be 
iKrred,  does  not  coincide  with  the  interior  bands,  but  interferes  with 
id  tmncates  them. 

These  interior  bands  consist  of  four  white  ones,  which  can  be  traced 
(  continuity  all  round,  here  approximately  touching  each  other,  and  there 
^parmting,  with  intermediate  dark  spaces,  which,  sometimes  of  great  width, 
Mome  so  narrowed  or  effaced  where  the  white  bands  are  in  apparent 
mtact,  that  one  cannot  conceive  the  total  number  of  bands  to  be  aU  re- 
resented  where  they  seemingly  disappear;  yet  they  gradate  and  diminish 
vij  towards  those  points."^  This  is  the  characteristic  of  true  folded 
pile :  that  some  of  its  bands  shall  be  visibly  continuous,  and  the  rest 
vrowed  harmoniously  to  the  points  where  they  vanish — the  whole  being 
ist  into  sweeping  curves  or  folds  as  of  drapery,  or  of  a  flowing  stream. 
^ith  this  perfect  example,  the  next  two  are  to  be  compared  with  extreme 
ire;  for  these,  though  they  must  be  included  in  the  general  class  of 
folded "  agates,  present  transitional  phenomena  which  connect  them  with 
tber  groups. 

A.  37.  Folded  agate  in  transition  to  Fort  agate.     Shown  on  two  sections. 
This    example    presents    the    already    described   essential    character   of 
»1ded  agate — that  the  bands  shall  be  continuous,  and  cast  into  folds  like 

*  Microscopic  diagrams  of  sections  made  at  such  points  are  extremely  desirable. 
^  [The  Museum  copy  adds,  ''Goes  face  to  face.'^ 
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those  of  drapery  j  but  in  this  case  the  bands  do  not  flow  easily ^  hut  xft 
seemingly  crumpled  and  crushed,  or  uncomfortably  stretched  by  the  inter- 
ference with  them  of  masses  of  grey  quartz^  which  push  violently  aiKJ 
irregularly  for  their  places.  And,  on  the  larger  section^  near  the,  much 
to  be  regretted,  fracture,  the  bands,  elsewhere  eun^ed,  are  bent  into  t 
sharp  angle,  or  rather  series  of  successive  angles ;  which  indicate  that  at 
this  point  the  interfering  quartz  is  trying  to  throw  itself  into  a  right -planed 
crystal ;  which  if  it  had  succeeded  in  doing,  it  would  have  formed  the 
bands  into  true  "fort"  agate ;  compare  A,  40. 

A.  58,  A.  39'  Correspondent  pieces  of  folded  agate  in  tmngition  lo 
Iflbmd  agate.  Artificially  stained  blaek  ^  on  the  outer  surfaces ;  but  seen  lo 
iti  natural  colour  on  the  section. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  1>ands  in  this  stone  are  indeed  for  the  mx^i 
part  concurrent  in  their  course,  like  those  of  true  folded  agate ;  but  that, 
instead  of  flowing  like  drapery  or  water,  they  are  cramped  into  more  «^ 
less  angular  and  broken  outlines,  resembling  those  of  a  rocky  coast.  AoJ 
on  the  outer  stained  surface  of  A*  39  the  appearance  of  folding  nearly 
ceases,  and  the  bands  take  the  form  common  to  an  immense  numtver  of 
agatescent  masses,  to  which,  I  think,  the  obviously  descriptive  name  of 
"^Island"  agates  may  be  conveniently  given* 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  in  this  example  that  the  principal  white  baiNf 
(see  the  stained  and  polished  surface  of  A,  SS)  appears  to  be  alixK»t 
violently  interrupted  by  the  interior  black  mass.  It  is  never,  in  spile  of 
this,  abruptly  terminated,  but  contracts  itself  with  an  eKqui^iteness  d 
adaptation  like  that  of  organic  tissue.  Hold  the  specimen  with  its  ron^ 
and  opaque  edge  towards  you,  and  examine  with  a  rather  strong  leni 
the  diminution  of  this  white  band  among  its  companions,  aver  the  bsck 
of  the  dark  emerging  mass. 

You  must  also  note,  in  this  piece,  the  interference  of  small  orbicukr 
or  semi -orbicular  concretions  along  its  dark  lines,  and  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  white  one. 

Lastly,  on  the  unpolished  surface  of  it,  you  will  see  that  a  triaJigiifaf 
portion  of  its  brown  rock  matrix  has  been  caitghi  in  the  agate,  as  if  brota 
away.  You  are  to  note  this  for  comparison  with  the  group  of  br^ccMle 
agates^ 

A.  40.  Fort  agate,  in  perfect  development.  Spoiled  by  artificiAl  stio- 
ing,  but  of  extreme  value  as  an  example  of  construction. 

A  large  group  of  stones,  more  or  less  resembUng  the  lines  of  fortifioi 
towns,  were  once  called  popularly  "fortification"  agates,  1  shall  coDtnft 
this  term  into  '^  Fort./'  and  limit  it  to  those  stones  which  are  arranfdl 
as  in  this  example,  in  straight  lines,  forming  clearly  pronounced  angles 

Such  forms  are  always  conditions  of  compromise  between  agate  aw^ 
crystalline  quarts; :  this  example  being  of  peculiar  interest  because  It  sho*> 
the  separation  of  the  planes  on  two  natural  fractures  with  sulxlned  cbi^- 
cedonic  surfaces. 

1  [At  Oberstein:  see  above^  p,  64.] 
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L  41.  Orbicokr  agate,  taking  the  pseudomorphic  aspect  of  Fort  agates 
kt  the  first  gUnce,  the  central  structure  of  this  stone  might  be  con- 
1  with  that  of  A.  40.  But  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  it  The 
•scent  substance  here  has  been  merely  superimposed  on  a  crystal  of 
h  it  took  the  cast,  being  itself  entirely  otherwise  minded,  recusant 
Mtilinear  limit,  and  resolved  to  throw  itself,  as  soon  as  possible,  into 
rical  concretiona  Of  these  it  will  be  seen  on  the  rough  side  of  the 
t  to  have  nearly  accomplished  the  formation  of  one,  resembling  an 
sdded  pebble;  ^nd  that  so  closely,  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
fine,  from  that  side  of  the  stone,  the  whole  to  be  concurrent  and 
Uaneom  concretion,  as  in  the  next  example. 

L  48.  Orbicular  agate  in  pure  structure.  (Compare  the  series  from 
87  to  A.  SO,  p.  437,  and  Q.  28.)  You  may  at  once  compare  and 
ngnish  it  firom  Folded  agate,  by  its  essential  character  of  paralleliim 
be  coats.  You  see  that  here  the  coats  are  all  carried  through  with 
lematical  precision  of  parallelism,  as  if  drawn  with  compasses.     Where 

appear  broader  or  narrower,  it  is  only  that  the  polished  section  is 
vertical  to  them.     They  do  not  yield  to  each  other,  nor  interfere  with 

other;  but  when  there  is  no  more  room  to  pass,  stop,  with  the  pre- 
n  of  a  Gothic  moulding.  Compare  the  manner  in  which  the  quartz 
(ttioes  stop,  in  this,  and  in  A.  37. 

Macular  agate,  therefore,  you  will  observe,  is  not  so  called  as  being 
js  arranged  in  orbs  or  spheres;  but  only  as  being  drawn  with  the 
Man  of  compasses  in  parallel  coats,  which  tend  to  form  perfect  spheres 
ur  as  the  nucleus  at  their  centre  permits  them.  On  the  other  side  of 
•tone,  its  bands  follow  the  extended  nucleus  in  wide  segments  of 
m;  bat  they  never  lose  their  parallelism. 

i.  43.  Almondine  agate  in  trap-rock. 

^e  must  now  take  up  a  series  of  forms  which  lead  to  a  collateral 
leh  of  inquiry.  As  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  in  A.  41  the 
iiently  imbedded  pebble  is  not  a  pebble,  but  only  a  compact  centre  of 
letionaTy  energy; — so,  in  this  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
orently  imbedded  purple  agate  is  not  imbedded  in,  but  secreted  out  of, 
eiicumfluous  paste.  Nor  is  there  any  question  in  this  case  whether 
cavity  has  been  formed  first  and  filled  afterwards.  No  cavities  have 
jed  at  any  time,  but  the  pure  siliceous  substance  has  withdrawn  itself 
i  the  felspathic  paste  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  various  shape,  in 
'h  one  condition  is  unfailing — that  they  shall  be  all  surrounded  by  a 
&  coat,  lined  with  a  white  one ;  these  two  films  of  green  and  white  appear- 
together  in  the  formation  of  innumerable  small  spots  throughout  the  rest 
be  stone,  without  the  interior  silica.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stone, 
green  substance  forms  a  narrow  continuous  vein,  nearly  an  inch  long. 
!  hope  to  receive  from  my  chemical  friends,  some  day,  complete 
fsis  and  account  of  this  green  coating  of  volcanic  agates. 

L  44.  Almondine  (})  agate  in  quartzose  paste. 

Ills  example  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  by  geologists  ''pudding-stone," 

le  first  of  the  present  series  respecting  which  there  is  open  question 
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as  to  the  maoner  of  its  origin.  I  know  that  the  apparent  pebbles  la  A*  4i 
and  A.  43  are  not  pebbles.  But  I  am  only  under  strong  conHetion  tlut 
the  apparent  pebbles  in  A.  44  are  not  pebbles, 

I  therefore  put  a  note  of  interrogation  to  my  word  '*^  abDOndine." 
Observe,  I  propose  no  theory.  Here  is  simply  a  thing  to  be  ascertained 
left  open  for  ascertainment*  But,  respecting  the  terms  of  qtiestioDp 
note — 

First.  Seen  through  a  good  lensj  you  will  6nd  the  quartso&e  p«^ 
cellularj  the  cells  for  the  most  part  angular  in  outline,  filled  with  trmm- 
parent  silica^  and  in  places  enlarging  so  as  to  admit  red  or  grey  secretioni 
of  silica.  Hold  the  piece  in  your  left  handj  with  tbe  largest  of  ^ 
pebble- forms  to  your  left^  in  the  hollow  between  your  thumb  and  fof*' 
finger.  Then  examine  the  paste  at  the  right-hand  bottom  comer,  and  oa 
the  right  of  that  largest  pebble-form  (where  there  is  a  little  j^ggoA 
fracture)  examine  the  three  small  grey  secretions. 

This  cellular  paste  is  a  common  constituejit  of  so-called  puddiiig-^taiei, 
and  I  want  carefulJest  sections  and  descriptions  of  it.     Compare  A.  60. 

Secondly.  You  see  that  nearly  all  the  pebble- forms  in  this  stone  am 
surrounded  by  a  black  coat,  as  the  pebble-form  in  A.  43  with   a  grem  ooe. 

Supposing  these  are  indeed  rolled  pebbles  and  not  seeretioiii,  tbit 
black  coat  is  the  effect  of  weathering  on  the  former  beach. 

Supposing  them  secretions,  it  is  a  primary  agateseent  hand ;  which  I 
believe  it  to  be.  Examine,  for  its  typical  state,  the  largest  pebble-forv 
on  the  right  side,  upper  corner,  where  it  is  dendritically  ramified  inU 
interior  jasper ;  and  then  examine  the  wedge-shaped  pebble-form  belo«i 
where  a  portion  of  the  black  substance  is  taken  up  by  the  Jasper,  iod 
included  as  a  distinct  pebble. 


A.  45,   Breociate  agate.     Primal  form ;  jasperine   paste,  secreting 
mon  flint,     (Coast  of  Devonshire-) 

Immense  masses  of  this,  ordinarily  called,  ^'  conglomerate^'*  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sidmouth.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  conglomermte  at 
all,  but  a  marvellous  jasperine  paste,  secreting  angular  spaces  of  flint 
Hold  the  piece  with  its  scarlet  edge  downwards,  and  examine  the  hon- 
zontal  secretion  of  grey  opaque  silica  running  in  from  the  mass  OQ  the 
right,  and  then  that  of  transparent  flint  above.  There  is  no  end  to  tiie 
wonder  of  this  piece,  well  examined. 

A.  46.  Jasperine  agates  in  porphyritic  paste. 

The  four  specimens,  A.  43-46,  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  cmo 
together,  A.  43  as  a  stem,  and  A.  44-46  as  three  branches :  44  oentnl 
45  on  the  left,  46  on  the  right. 

*  For  more  positive  statements  on  all  these  points  I  now  refer  the  reader  to  mf 
paper  read  before  the  Mineralogical  Society,  this  year,  at  Edinbui^h,  and  publiiM 
as  the  introduction  to  my  reprint  of  the  geology  in  Modem  Painters,  ''In  MoatilMi 
Sanctis. "» 

(Bbantwood,  26th  Sept.,  1884.) 

1  [See  now,  above,  p.  386.] 
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Then  we  have  in  the  complete  group,  A.  43,  indubitably  secreted 
ttte  in  trap  rock;  branching  into  indubitable  brecdate  agate,  A.  45,  on 
e  left,  aiid  indubitable  porphyritic  agate  on  the  right;  while  in  the 
Btre,  the  questionable  piece,  A.  44,  connects  the  entire  system  with  true 
Bficiii^  or  agglutinated  diluvia. 
There  is  no  question,  therefore  observe,  whatever,  respecting  the  origin 
the  agates  in  the  example  A.  46.  They  are  just  as  essential  an 
■■ent  of  the  whole  rock  as  the  porphjrritic  crystals  in  the  paste  enclos- 

ithem,  and  they  contain  examples  of  nearly  every  method  of  stellar 
orbicular  concretion,  but  no  levelled  lines.  On  the  rough  sur&ce,  the 
mablance  to  a  breccia  is  complete. 

Holding  the  specimen  with  its  longest  edge  downwards^  and  its  chief 
i  agates  at  the  top,  and  drawing  a  line  through  the  two  on  the  right 

the  red  duster  downwards,  it  will  nearly  pass  through  three  small 
Ute  ones,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  a  beautiful  example  of  semi- 
biealar  concretion,  begun  at  the  side  of  the  stone. 

We  will  now  follow  out  each  of  these  branches  with  such  other 
■stmtive  examples  as  we  can. 

A.  47.  Brecciate  agate:  fine  jasperine  cellular  paste;  secreting  angular 
d  almondine  flint     Rare,  and  beautiful. 

Compare  the  flat  angular  pieces  in  this  example  near  its  centre  with 
e  flat  angular  pieces  in  A.  45,  and  the  almondine  and  pebble-like  secre- 
mm  with  A.  44. 

I  state  this  piece,  without  any  note  of  interrogation,  to  be  segregate; 
it  I  admit  a  shade  of  doubt  relating  to  it.  It  stands,  in  £ftct,  as  far  as 
f  present  knowledge  extends,  in  clearness  of  evidence,  about  midway 
tween  the  indubitably  segregate  structure  of  A.  45,  and  the  admittedly 
ibitable  one,  A.  44.  The  jasperine  paste  in  its  cellular  structure,  and 
e  dark-coated  almondine  secretions,  are  exactly  correspondent  to  this 
it-named  example. 

A.  48.  Brecciate  agate  in  secondary  development;  as  a  white  jasperine 
tste,  secreting  chalcedonic  and  quartzose  veins. 

I  hesitate  whether^  to  say,  of  such  examples  as  this,  that  the  jasper  is 
ereted  by  the  quartz,  or  the  quartz  by  the  jasper.  But,  broadly,  a  rock 
Dst  always  be  considered  as  secreting  the  material  which  fills  its  veins. 
be  opaque  mass  of  all  rocks,  generally  speaking,  secretes  the  clearest  and 
irest  element  of  its  substance  in  separate  veins.  And  as  argillaceous  lime- 
Mie  secretes  pure  carbonate  of  lime, — or  black  slate,  quartz,— or  altered 
leisB,  quartz  and  gold, — so  here,  the  white  jasper,  retreating  into  agat- 
cent  coils,  secretes  the  transverse  veins  of  crystalline  or  compact  quartz. 

Hold  the  specimen  with  the  pointed  end  of  it  downwards  and  the  veins 
ffighL  Then,  with  a  lens  of  considerable  power,  begin  examining  it  on 
e  left-hand  side. 

a.  You  find  first  an  upright  vein  of  grey  quartz,  semi-chalcedonic  at  the 
tge ; — ^interrupted  and  shifted  by  a  transverse  wedge  of  the  same  substance, 

^  [The  Museum  copy  reads,  ''It  has  been  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  me  to 
itermine  whether  to  say  .  .  ."] 
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which  pushes  the  white  jasper  away  to  the  left^  like  a  stalactite; — ^while 
above  and  below,  the  same  formation  runs  easily  into  little  inlets,  ancl  m 
it  were  land-locked  harbours,  in  the  white  agate,  appearing  again  in  the 
middle  of  it  in  pools,  and  being  throughout  concurrent  with  it,  as  its  baa 
formation,  under  the  white  band  which  throughout  follows  what  we  thn 
conceive  as  the  coast  line. 

j3.  Secondly.  Two  upright  veins  of  brown  crystalline  quartz,  ooncurren 
at  the  bottom,  interrupt  the  jasperine  formation  by  sharp  truncation ;  wherei 
the  grey  vein  is  in  harmony  with  it.  I  should  once  have  described  thes 
veins  merely  as  filled  fissures.  We  shall  see  better  what  they  are  as  w 
go  on  examining  the  stone;  but  be  quite  clear  first  about  the  diSereno 
between  the  concurrence  of  the  grey  quarts  with  the  coast  line  of  th 
jasper,  and  the  abrupt  cutting  through  it  of  the  brown  quartz. 
I  y.  Thirdly.     Going  on  towards  the  right,  you  find  the  white-zoned  agit 

L  interrupted   by  two   exceedingly  delicate   veins,   again  totally  different  ii 

character  from  the  formations  a  and  j9. 

You  see  there  is  a   horizontal  flaw,  more  or  less  structural,  but  not  t 

be  called  a  vein,  running  across  the  stone   at  one-third  of  its  height,  a 

you  hold  it  point  downwards ;  and  just  above  that,  a  yellow  space  of  well 

defined  agate  in  the  middle  of  the  white  jasperine  bands. 

I  The  right-hand  comer  of  this  space  is  cut  off  by  the  principal  of  th< 

^  two  fine  veins  I  am  now  speaking  of;  tracing  this  upwards,  you  will  fine 

you  are   like  to  lose  it  in  a  lake  of  grey  quartz,  which,  nevertheless,  i 

traverses  distinguishably,  and  then,  forming  itself  into  exquisitely  fine  agit 

I  escent  lines,  cuts  right  through,  shifting,  as  it  cuts,  the   three   agatescenl 

bsnds  that  border  the  lake ;  there  becoming  white  in  apparent  sympath} 

with  the  white  jasper,  it  traverses  that  with  equal  independence,  and  stop 

suddenlv  at  the  edge  of  a  new  formation  (which  we   shall   find  presentij 

to  be  p  repeated).     Tracing  our  fine  vein  downwards  you  will  find  it  cuts 

the   white  jasper  again   to    the    edge  of  this  fS  formation,   by   a   vein  oi 

which   it   is   in   return   cut  across   itself,  and   presently  lost  on   the  othei 

side.     Looking  then  to  the  left,  you  will  find  another  smaller  vein  of  the 

'  same  formation ;  which,  traced  downwards,  cuts  the  agate  bands  clear  across, 

I  and  then  loses  itself  like  the  other  in  formation  j3. 

The  shifting  of  the  three  bands  at  the  lake  border  by  the  first  of 
these  veins,  though  on  so  minute  a  scale,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  for  a 
perfect  example  of  crystalline  "  fault." 

8,  Fourthly.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  white  veins  of  formation  7 
are  cut  across  by  a  brown  one,  which  now  examining,  we  shall  find, 
wherever  its  course  is  distinct,  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  vein  j3,  and  tc 
a  third  vein,  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  on  the  right,  near  the  edge  oi 
the  stone — all  these  three  veins  being  composed  of  transparent  browi 
walls  with  a  crystalline  centre. 

The  entire  course  of  the  one  on  the  left,  and  the  short  portion  of  tha 
on  the  right,  are  perfectly  distinct:  but  the  course  of  the  central  one 
which  we  are  now  examining,  is  quite  other  than  distinct.  It  is  best  seei 
under  the  horizontal  flaw,  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  of  which  on( 
cuts  the  formation  y  across,  as  above  described ;  but  above  this  horizonta 
flaw,  it  involves  itself  in  a  confused  crystalline  mass,  in  which  the  edg( 
of  the   white  jasperine  agate   is,  as  it   were,  carried  away,  as  a  piece  0 
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imbling  coast   by  inundation ;  and  while   retaining  some  consistency  in 
bands  near  the  top  of  the  stone,   is   yet   on   the  whole   broken   up 

0  a  quite  indescribable  confusion  of  fragments^  like  ice  partly  broken, 
ftfy  melting,  but  more  or  less  governed  in  their  disorder  by  a  sjrstem 

me  verticad  veins  connected  with   formation  y.     The   greater  part  of 

•  broken  sjrstem  is  finally  terminated  and  enclosed  by  the  main  branch 
tile  formation  we  are  now  examining,  3,  which  separates  the  agate  in 

•  place  from  the  pure  quartz  of  the  exterior ;  but  below  (about  the 
riaoDtal  flaw),  the  white  agatescent  formation  rallies  and  re-asserts  itself 
Ai  a  final  effbrt ;  cut  fiercely  through  by  the  third  change  of  formation  3, 

1  again  by  a  most  subtle  and  fatal  one  of  formation  y,  it  expires,  or 
Ibaes  itselfy  at  last  in  the  terminal  quartz. 

€.  It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  flaw  so  often 
iken  of,  though  in  places  seeming  a  mere  crack   made   visible  by  the 

rient  in   it  of  the   black  polishing   powder,  is   nevertheless   connected 
a  minute  series  of  disturbances  in  the  white  jasper  of  the  central 

There  are  few  phenomena  of  agatescent  structure,  or  of  mineral  veins 
general,  on  which  the  stone  we  have  thus  far  examined  does  not  give 
portant  evidence.  But  the  especial  condition  which  it  is  placed  in  this 
t  of  the  series  to  introduce,  and  primarily  illustrate,  is  that  of  so-called 
roeeiation "  ;  the  apparently  violent  disruption  and  displacement  of  jas- 
Hbie  finrmations  by  interferent  quartz. 

The  simplicity  of  this  disruption,  in  the  first  and  third  occurrence  of  forma- 
B  P  (seen  in  its  clear  and  natural  quartzose  fracture  at  the  back  of  the 
He),  and  the  complexity  of  the  disruption  in  the  central  course  of 
BMUon,  render  the  specimen  more  than  ordinarily  instructive.  It  was 
oabeied  17076  of  my  own  collection ;  in  which  the  correspondent  piece, 
iTo,  yet  remaina 

A.  49.  Brecciate  agate  in  perfect  development.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
leiibe  this  example ;  but  content  myself  with  making,  respecting  it,  the 
ite  positive  statement,  that  no  fracture  6y  violence  has  taken  place  at  any 
le  in  any  portion  of  it  whatever ;  that  it  is  an  entirely  quiet  crystalline 
nation  of  quartz  and  jasper  under  conditions  hitherto  unexplained ;  and 
try  appearance  it  presents  of  sudden  disruption  and  dislocation  is  deceptive.^ 

A.  50.  Brecciate  agate  in  perfect  development,  with  amethyst  secreted 
the  veins.  The  largest  mass  I  have  myself  seen  of  such  stone,  and  one 
the  most  valuable  gifts  I  have  made  to  Sheffield. 

A.  51.  A   most  notable   piece  of  levelled   '^Lake  agate,"  with   lateral 
ids  developed    gradually   from   the   beds   as    they    are    superimposed, — 
ae  lateral  bands  coating  small  crystals  of  quartz  in  a  manner  wholly  new 
me. 
Below  these  crystals,  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  looking  exactly  like 

>  rrhe  Museum  copy  adds,  " .  .  .  deceptive — a  piece  of  natural  imposture  which 
mlly  like  the  work  of  a  lying  spirit"    Compare  above,  p.  70.] 
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the  eddies  of  a  little  channel  at  the  sea-thore  which  a  wave  has  just 
flowed  into^  must  be  noted  as  the  first  example  we  have  seen  of  its  kind.^ 
At  the  upper  fracture  the  sur&ce  of  the  stone  shows  the  separation  dt 
one  of  its  level  zones  from  another.     (BradL) 

A.  52.  Green  moss  agate,  with  white  and  red  jasperine  agate.  In  hands 
of  unrivalled  fineness.  Note  espedallj  with  a  good  lens  those  in  the  largest 
white  spot  round  the  minute  green  ones.     (India.) 

A.  53.  Transitional  state  between  folded  and  fort  agate,  with  some  ex- 
tremely minute,  but  singular  conditions  of  levelled  beds  in  an  external  hollow. 
Chalcedonic  in  its  larger  cavities,  and  generally  worth  attentive  study. 

A.  54,  55.  Pieces  of  a  concretionary  brecciate  agate,  secreting  fiint  in 
angular  forms.     (Spain?) 

A.  56,  57.  Pieces  of,  I  believe,  concretionary  almondine  grey  jasper, 
but  of  a  kind  new  to  me.' 

A.  58.  Concretionary  almondine  jasper;  the  yellow  paste  secreting  flint 
The  broken  outline  of  the  butterfly-like  mass  is  most  notable,  and  tibe  ap- 
parently straight  cut  edge  across  the  largest  oval  is  a  natural  fracture,  slighUj 
concave,  at  the  real  edge  of  the  concretion.     Very  precious.     (Berkshire.') 

A.  59.  Concretionary  almondine  jasper,  with  secondary  grey  and  yellow 
jasper  within  the  almondine  masses. 

A.  60.  Cellular  jasper  secreting  angular  flint — an  entirely  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  paste  that  forms  these  almondine  pudding-stones 
of  finest  kind. 

The  paste  in  this  stone  is  remarkably  crystalline,  and  a  section  of  it 
should  be  cut  for  microscopic  examination,  while  the  fissured  state  of  the 
secreted  masses  in  some  cases,  and  their  compactness  in  others,  make  this 
example  one  of  the  crucial  specimens  in  distinguishing  true  from  con- 
cretionary breccia.* 

^  [The  Museum  copy  reads,  ^^ ...  we  have  seen  of  a  formation  which  I  shall  call 
^eddied'  agate."] 

'  [The  Museum  copy  adds,  as  a  note  on  the  source  of  this  specimen,  ''  Wright,  out 
of  the  cabinet  bought  for  Hull."  The  reference  is  to  a  box  of  agates,  and  to 
other  stones,  given  by  Ruskin  to  Miss  Annie  Somerscales,  for  study  by  her  pupils 
at  Hull] 

^  [The  Museum  copy  adds  that  this  specimen,  bought  from  Wright,  was  '^called 
by  him  'Plum-pudding*  stone."] 
*  [The  Museum  copy  adds: — 

''  The  group  from  A.  54  to  A.  60  is  now  to  be  compared  with  A.  35,  which 
has,  it  will  be  observed,  the  blackest  spot  in  the  obtosest  comer.  Next  to 
that  black  spot,  towards  the  interior  of  the  stone,  examine  the  white  space 
with  a  grev  centre,  in  its  mode  of  interference  with  the  two  grey  ones. 

"  Finally,  examine  with  extreme  care  C.  [now  J.]  10,  placed  among  the 
camelians;  because  if,  as  I  believe,  it  is  not  a  pudding-stone,  but  an 
orbicular  concretion,  the  mode  of  limitation  in  its  scarlet  masses,  and  the 
nature  of  the  scarlet  infusion  become  of  extreme  interest  in  relation  to  the 
group  of  carnelians."] 
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A.  63.  Agate  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  A.  52,  but  showing 
irith  peealiar  simplicity  and  clearness  the  formation  of  white  transverse 
tiaiids  across  some  of  the  beds,  while  they  are  themselves  elsewhere  in- 
termpted  by  others.  At  one  place  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  likeness  to  a 
Kgment  of  an  eclipse  of  the  san  with  emergent  halo.     (India.) 

A.  70.  Stalactitic  agate,  in  finest  possible  development.  Apparently  a 
Hied  cave,  fiom  the  roof  of  which  once  hung  stalactites  of  agate,  failing  to 
I  lake  or  pool  of  it  on  the  floor.  Unique,  as  fi&r  as  I  have  seen,  and  ex- 
planatory of  the  terms  ''stalactitic"  and  'Make"  agate  in  the  clearest 
Banner.     Bat  wholly  inexplicable  itself.^ 

A.  71.  Red  and  yellow  jasper  in  conchoidal  concretion.  This  stone,  of 
I  fare  species  (1700  in  my  own  collection),  introduces  us  to  the  most 
vmderfol  group  of  all  the  agates — that  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
paste  with  embedded  shells,  I  have  called  "  conchoidal " ;  but  the  student 
Bust  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  term  in  this  use  from  the  same  term  as 
ipplied  to  certain  conditions  of  fracture.  Conchoidal  fracture  means  that  the 
itooe  breaks  into  the  curvilinear  forms  of  shells,  but  I  mean  by  conchoidal 
igate  one  which  is  variegated  by  zones  like  actually  embedded  shells. 

In  this  example  the  resemblance  is  vague  enough,  the  structure  being 
Bxaetl^  intermediate  between  conchoidal  and  almondine,  so  that  on  one 
Me  the  piece  may  be  conceived  as  passing  into  pudding-stone,  and  on  the 
ither,  into  true  conchoidal  agate.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  ever  have 
become  either,  but  it  is  admirably  illustrative  of  both.  If  you  compare  it 
■ith  the  last  example,  you  will  feel  at  once  that  the  characteristic  condi- 
tion in  this  one  is  the  tendency  of  its  yellow  concretions  to  break  them- 
nlves  itp>  and  let  the  red  paste,  as  it  were,  flow  into  them. 

In  the  comer  diagonally  opposite  to  that  where  this  ticket  is,  you  see 
Dne  apparently  dividing  like  a  polype  into  two;  and  if  then  you  turn  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stone,  you  will  see  that  this  tendency  to  part  in  the 
middle  is  constant,  giving  a  look  to  many  of  the  concretions  like  that  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  double  seed  or  fruit,  and  that  the  small  one  near  the 
centre  of  the  stone  shows  the  incipient  division  by  extremely  delicate 
tiansverse  fissures.  Also  the  greater  part  of  the  red  paste  being  finely 
ipedded,  distinctly  red  portions  are  here  and  there  separated,  giving 
tnother  phase  of  brecciate  aspect  to  the  whole. 

In  real  conchoidal  agate,  the  separated  portions  of  the  bands  form 
themselves  into  convolute  spirals  with  mechanical  precision;  but  before 
nounining  them  we  must  further  study  the  separate  formation  of  fragmen- 
tary zones  less  singular  in  contour. 

A.  72.  White  quartz  rock,  forming  fragmentary  zones  in  the  substance 
rfit. 

Unique  in  my  own  collection,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  it ;  but 
it  is  needful  to  complete  our  evidence  at  present.  The  specialty  of  the 
piece  is  in  the  formation  of  the  zones  with  the  dark  belt  in  them  all  on 
the  same  side,  and  their  quite  arbitrary  and  irregular  position. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  specimen,  see  No.  146  in  the  Kirkcudbright 
collection  (below,  p.  478).] 


TANCE    III.— OXIDE    OF    IRON 


.ASS  A.    GENERAL  rmnnpc  nw  thE  BLACK,  RED,  AND 


UWi^ 


KS 


^8e  gniups,  the  studeat 

he    protoxide,    cont&i      _    

Ehe  red  oxide^  or  hsouUtet  I 
on  to  three  of  oxjgcD ;  wUe 
I  mixture  of  the  two  in  mil 
ree  equivaletits  of  iron  to  hm 
peroxide,  «nd    roore  thmn  Ek 


sfore  entering'  on  the  exam  in 
ee   that   the    brown   oxide  " 

valent  of  iron  and  ^^f^  *4  *- 

peroxide,  cont**^"* 

black,  or  magi  ■    * 

portionsj  and  wotrm 

oxygen,  having  thus  icss  id 

itoxide*  - 

Fractionally  expressed,  a  given  bulk  of  prt  oxide,  ot  brown  oxide,  oontufl 
half  its  bulk  of  pure  iron;  dentoxidej  or  bkok  oxide,  three-sevenths;  » 
oxide,  or  red  oxide,  two-fifths;  or,  reducing  the  fractions,  in  TO  cubic  ^ 
of  brown  oxide  there  are  S5  cubic  feet  of  iron  and  35  of  oxygen 
cubic  feet  of  black  oxide  there  are  30  cubic  'eet  of  iron  and  40  of  oifm; 
in  70  cubic  feet  of  red  oxide  there  are  26  cubic  feet  of  Iran  and  44  i 
oxygen. 

Now  a  cubic  foot  of  iron  weighs,  roughly,  3j  cubic  feet  af  oxjgea.  K 
therefore,  we  cut  out  a  cube  of  the  red  oxide  weighing  140  pounds,  it  wi 
contain  p8  pounds  of  iron  and  +2  of  oxygen ;  an  equal-sized  cube  of  bU 
oxide  will  weigh  145  pounds,  and  contain  105  pounds  of  iron  and  Wrf 
oxygen;  and  an  equal  cube  of  brown  oxide  will  weigh  1574  pound^^  i^ 
contain   122  A   pounds  of  iron  and  35  pounds  of  oxygen^ 

Arranging  these  numbers  in  tabular  form  :■ — 


hs;  pd^ 
ibic  fttt  J 


Equal- ail ed  Cubes  of 


Brown  oxide 
Black  oxide 
Red  oxide 


Weighing 
la  Founds. 


Contain 


Of  Iron 
in  FouudiLp 


157i 
145 

140 


1224 

105 

98 


Of  Oxyge© 
in  Pounds. 

3fi 
40 
42 


From   these   figures  it   appears   that  in  all  brown  ores   of  iron  it  \a^ 
half  their    bulk,    and   approximately   a    third    or   more    of   their   wcigkti  ^ 

♦  As  1  learned  my  chemistry  thirty  years  ago,  whatever   I   say  on  the  t^  \ 
must  be  tested  by  modern  books.  *    I 

44»  I   I 
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ompoted  of  part  air.  This  power  of  the  air  to  become  a  solid  in  combi- 
tation  with  metals  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  number  of  important  pheno- 
lena  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  specimen  III.  A.  1 
ontains  the  three  oxides  in  agatescent  concretion — that  which  contains 
iost  air  being  inside,  and  that  which  contains  least  air  being  outside — 
rfaile  the  intermediate,  or  black  oxide,  forms  an  intermediate  band.  Never- 
beless^  the  quartz  which  fills  the  cavities  contains  more  air  than  any  of 
be  ores  of  iron,  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  being  pure  air,  as  we  shall  see  in 
tt  future  analysis. 

III.  A.  1.  Red,  black,  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  forming  agatescent 
ands,  with  quarts  filling  their  interstices,  holding  exactly  the  same  relation 
»  the  bands  which  it  does  to  those  of  the  chalcedony  in  the  examples 
ttoded  with  quartz. 

Questions,  a.  State  of  the  quartz  and  iron  oxides  before  crystallization. 
L  BcMaon  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  quartz  being  stained  with  iron  while 
be  rest  is  white. 

(Bought  of  Mr.  R.  Tailing,  4s.  6d.     From  the  Royal  Iron  Mine,  Cornwall.) 

III.  A.  8.  Orbicular  granite,  showing  quartz  and  a  black  or  blackish- 
IPeen  mineral  called  hornblende,  arranging  themselves  in  banded  concre- 
ioiM,  tach  as  those  of  the  iron  oxides  in  III.  A.  1.  This  specimen  is  placed 
t  fUa  point  of  the  series  because  I  believe  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  mats  of  it  was  once  homogeneous,  and  that  the  orbicular  bands  are 
wing  to  a  gradual  rearrangement  of  the  elements  of  it  during  crystalliza- 
km — ^no  cavities,  however,  being  anywhere  formed.  The  comparison  of 
Ui  stmcture  with  the  cavity-forming  concretions  of  the  iron-oxide  is  of 
jmt  interest. 

Tlie  section  of  this  specimen  produced  by  the  fracture  above  the  ticket 
I  timversed  by  a  white  vein,  which  passes  through  the  concretions  without 
Bterraption,  and  shows  that  after  these  were  solidified,  farther  contraction 
t  the  rock  took  place.     Compare  I.  A.  24,  p.  436. 

(Isle  of  Elba.) 

III.  A.  S.  Black  and  brown  oxides  of  iron  in  confused  concretion,  the 
ffown  oxide  crystallizing  in  bands,  here  and  there  so  fine  in  fibre  as  to 
veak  into  mere  dusty  ochre :  the  black  oxide  mixed  with  films  of  red,  and 
ntirely  broken  up  and  disturbed  in  crystallization. 

Questions,  a.  Relation  of  this  form  of  the  protoxide  to  common  rust, 
nd  structure  of  common  rust  in  relation  to  the  iron  it  consumes,  as  com- 
laied  with  the  roots  of  lichen,  consuming  stone,  p.  The  cause  of  difference 
etween  the  confused  arrangements  of  the  radiating  masses  of  black  oxides 
nd  the  orderly  arrangement  of  radiating  masses  in  No.  l6. 

(From  the  Royal  Iron  Mine,  Cornwall.  Bought  of  Mr.  R.  Tailing. 
lo.  248  in  his  list.) 

III.  A.  4.  Red  oxide  of  iron  in  chalcedonic  coats  associating  itself  with 
narts;  and  black  oxide  crystallized  on  t]ie  quartz  surface.  The  quarts 
fjstals  in  the  cavity  above  the  ticket  are  partially  stalactitic.  The  greater 
lart  seen  of  the  surfiice  of  the  red  oxide  is  a  mere  film,  the  basis  of  the 
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quartz.  It  has  been  formed  on  a  reniform  mats,  of  whidi  a  portion  ii 
towards  the  centre. 

Questions,  a.  The  nature  of  solution  from  which  the  qoarta  am 
oxides  were,  it  seems,  at  the  same  time  crystallised.  ^  The  reason  < 
distinction  between  the  red  and  black  oxides,  that  the  first  is  ga 
(always  ?)  under  quarts,  if  quarts  be  present ;  and  the  black  oxide  sa 
posed  on  quarts,  if  quarts  be  present 

(Probably  from  the  iron  mines  of  CumberlaikL     Bought  at  Keswic 

III.  A.  5.  Chalcedonic  quarts  in  belts  and  lamlnsg,  coated  on  tfa 
face  by  minute  crystals  of  black  oxide  of  iron. 

By  chalcedonic  quarts,  I  mean  quarts  which,  without  losing  it 
character  of  glittering  instead  of  gelatinous  fracture,  takes  either  a 
titic  form,  or  arranges  itself,  as  here,  in  winding  or  otherwise 
masses.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  winding  walls  may  be  tn 
fine  brown  film  of  less  crystalline  character,  while  the  thick  walls  spl 
extremely  delicate  ones  on  the  edge  of  the  specimen.  Finally,  whc 
crystals  of  black  oxide  are  most  minute,  their  fibres  seem  to  unite  wi 
quarts,  and  to  compel  it  to  join  in  their  own  reniform  structure,  um 
to  the  quarts  itself 

Questions,     a,  as  a  in  III.  A.  4.     j9.  The  nature  of  this  ^'mun 
walled  structure,  which  takes  place,  usually  with  enclosed  cells,  in 
_  most  interesting  and  various  ways  when  quarts  is  associated  with  me 

\A  (From    the   Royal   Iron   Mine,  Cornwall.      Bought  of   Mr.    R.    7 

No.  466  in  his  list) 

III.  A.  6.  Quartsose  oxide  of  iron,  in  walls,  forming  stalactites, 
with  quartz  in  their  cavities.      By  quartsose  oxide  of  iron,   I  mean 
and  oxide  so  intimately  mixed  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  ( 
tion  they  are  joined,  but   not  chemically  affecting  each   other:   oth 
the  mineral  would  be  a  silicate  of  iron,  not  a  quartsose  oxide.     The 
structure   is  to  be  compared  with  III.   A.    5,     The   stalactites   have 
central  rod  or  thread  of  the  iron  oxide,  though  concealed  by  a  coat 
quartz  crystals,  and  appear  to  be  approximately  vertical  between  hori 
walls.     But  this  vertical  direction  may  be  only  a  mode  of  crystallizati 
I  we  shall  see  in  other  specimens. 

1^  Questions,     a.  The  mode  of  adoption,  as  it  were,  by  which  the 

*  follows  the  form  and  involves  the  substance  of  the  iron.     /3,  The  n 

of  vertical  crystallization. 

(From  the  Royal  Iron  Mine,  ComwalL     Bought  of  Mr.  Richard  Ta 

III.  A.   7.   Oxide  of  iron,  with,  I  believe,  also  oxide  of  mangani 
^  stalactitic  formations  closely  resembling  that  of  III.   A.  6,  but  devc 

themselves  from  two  foundational  coatings  laid  over  walls  of  quartz, 
coatings  at  one  place,  just  by  the  torn  remnant  of  a  former  ticket,  sc 
be  themselves  torn  and  displaced,  a  separate  concretion  of  the  quarts 
being  formed  below. 

Questions,      a.  The   stalactitic  development  of  apparently   more 
from  less  liquid  oxide.     j9.  Manner  of  dbiplacement  of  coats;  one  < 
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most  difficult  qoettioiit  presented  bj  the  renifonn  fbmuitions  of  chaleedimj, 
aide  of  iron,  solphuret  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  copper. 

I  omitted  in  describing  the  specimen  to  notice  the  fused  and  slag*like 
fipearmnce  of  the  under  sur&ce  with  lustrous  copper-coloured  oavitiesy  thm 
Atnre  and  canse  of  which  will  be  our  Question  y. 

(Bojal  Inm  Mine.     Bought  of  Mr.  Tailing.) 


CLASS  11    MICACEOUS  IRON 

III.  M.   1.  Micaceous  iron  suspended  in  flakes,  in  the  interior  <tf  rodL 
q^sitel  with  acicular  oxide  of  iron. 

UL    M.    2.    Micaceous  iron  set  in  quarts,  itself  containing  embedded 


III.  M.  3.  Micaceous  iron  in  rounded  flakes  of  approximately  equal 
\m»  set  bj  their  edges  on  the  surfiuse  of  quarts  crystals.  The  effort  of  the 
mi  flake  is  to  set  itself  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  crystal,  bnt  I 
HUM»t  make  oat  if  they  penetrate  it 

The  crystals  themselves  are  opaque  white,  agatescent  at  apex,  where 
bey  are  constructed  of  three  bands — translucent,  white,  and  truislucent. 

III.  M.  4.  Micaceous  iron  beginning  to  arrange  itself  in  rosette  clusters 
B  a  thin  coat  of  bright  quarts,  overlaid  on  silicate  (?)  of  iron,  beginning  to 
«  stalactitic,  but  mainly  arranged  in  curved  layers.    Of  supreme  interest 

III.  Y.  1.  Meteoric  iron.    Ziquipilco,  Mexico. 

III.  Y.  8.  Meteoric  iron.     Zacatecas,  Mexico. 
(No.  1711  of  the  Stowe  Collection.) 

XIX.  Y.  1.  Native  platinum  in  mass. 

V.  F.  1.  Labrador  felspar,  given  me  by  my  old  friend  and  master  in 
linermlogy,  Mr.  James  Tennant,^  whose  work  at  King's  College  has  been 
be  best  practical  teaching  I  know  of,  in  these  days  of  idle  nomenclature. 


CLASS  P.    PLUMOSE  OXIDE  OF  IRON 

III.  P.  1.  Plumose  oxide  of  iron  in  exquisite  development,  showing  the 
lanes  of  crystallization  in  a  series  of  clear  quartz  crystals,  forming  a  ball  of 
ellar  quartz,  by  an  agatescent  series  of  three  or  four  extremely  fine  bands 
r  quarts  coloured  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron ;  the  whole  enveloped  by  a 
Mting  of  rude  brown  quartz,  in  which  the  smooth  planes  and  interrupting 

*  [James  Tennant  (1808-1881),  dealer  in  minerals,  also  teacher  of  mineralogy 
id  of  geology  at  Kuig's  College :  see  Vol  XII.  p.  438.] 
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surfaces,  rough  with   smaller  ciystals,  are  interchanged  in  a  quite  i 
cable  manner. 

Unique,  as  far  as  I  know ;  other  half  of  the  piece  in  mj  own  Bnu 
series.     Locality  unknown  to  me. 

III.  P.  2.  Plumose  oxide  of  iron  alone,  in  ordinary  agatescent  d 
ment,  cut  and  polished,  a  few  small  crystals  of  quarts  occurring  in  < 

III.  P.  3.  Plumose  oxide  in  exquisitest  possible  formation  in  cryi 
amethyst  quartz  (examine  the  cut  ride  with  lens),  shooting  in  sheave 
perfectly  fine  central  points  to  the  surface  of  the  crystals^  and  com! 
externally  in  more  confused  fibres,  coated  with  earthy  yellow  oxide 
ochre),  this  entire  quartz  and  iron  formation  being  interrupted  by  c« 
of  lime  in  a  way  which  would  be  called  brecciate  in  a  common  aga 

I  may  possibly  have  passed  by,  or  thrown  away  without  notice 
specimens  of  this  kind,  having  only  found  out  the  beauty  of  this 
cutting  it  to  show  the  stratification. 

Questions,  a.  What  angle  may  sheaves  of  plumose  oxide  read 
involved  in  quartz?  I  have  never  seen  them  reach  a  quadrant,  si 
become  stellate.  j9.  Where  the  plumes  emerge,  I  think  they  will  be 
running  into  plates,  and  connecting  themselves  with  the  forms  of  mi 
iron.     I  want  larger  examples  of  this  intermediate  structure. 

III.  P.  4.  Plumose  oxide  passing  into  common  fibrous  oxide,  ii 
with  quartz  in  a  soft  earth  which  puzzles  me. 

A  formation  especially  illustrative  of  so-called  brecciate  structu] 
group  of  plumose  oxide  looking  exactly  like  a  broken  fragment.  It  ' 
seen  to  be  composed  of  minor  plumose  groups  in  confus^  aggregati* 
tending  themselves  into  a  mass  with  rounded  surface. 

III.  P.  5.  Part  of  a  crystal  of  amethyst  containing  plumose  oxide  c 

III.  P.  6.  White  quartz,  with  plumose  oxide  of  paler  colour. 


SUBSTANCE    IV.— ALUMINA 


IV.  A.  1.  Pare  alumina  crystallized  (sapphire),  showing  on  the  plane 
nrfiices  most  subtle  lines  of  crystallization,  with  bands  of  colour  partly 
ODsistent,  P^^^J  transverse,  and  on  the  rough  surfiuses  aU  round  various 
ooditions  of  form,  some  lustrous  and  approximating  to  ordinary  conchoidal 
netare,  but  some  dull,- and,  like  the  sur&ces  of  slag,  running  into  pores, 
Aen  very  small  The  whole  structure  totally  inexplicable  in  every  way. 
Victical  question  about  it  only,  what  rock  it  comes  out  of,  this,  I  fancy, 
inder  a  roUed  piece.'    Stowe  CoUection,  175. 

IV.  A.  2.  Ruby,  hexagonal  crystal  in  imperfect  development  beginning 
o  take  pure  form  and  clearness  at  the  edge  opposite  the  brown  ochreous 
ne,  with  beautiful  tints  of  violet  in  some  lights,  and  showing  diagonal 
deavage,  with  felspathic  lustre  all  through  the  mass.     Stowe,  757. 

IV.  A.  3.  Piece  of  hexagonal  crystal  of  brown  sapphire,  exquisitely  de- 
ined  in  the  bands  parallel  to  sides  of  hexagon,  with  beautiful  crystalline 
hactores  on  the  transverse  planes  of  the  crystal,  and  conchoidal  fractures 
m  their  edges.     Stowe,  756. 

IV.  A  4.  Pale  brown  ruby,  with  rough  fractures  showing  the  banded 
itmcture  perfectly.     Stowe,  76 1. 

IV.  A.  5.  Transverse  slice  of  large  hexagonal  crystal  of  brown  sapphire, 
nnbedded  in  a  red  paste  (what.^),  and  containing  apparently  a  metal  in 
Meudo-brecciate  portions.  Neither  the  red  paste  nor  this  metallic  sub- 
stance yield  to  the  knife.     Stowe,  754. 


SUBSTANCE    V.— POTASSA 


V.  C.  1.  Silicate  of  potash  (glass),  slowly  cooled,  in  bottom  of  glass 
fiimace,  with  stellar  renifonn  crystallization  developing  itself  in  the  mass. 
Cut  and  polished. 

V.  C.  2.  Glass,  slowly  cooled,  with  stellar  crystallization  developing  itself 
in  the  mass. 

Question,  a.  Is  the  white  substance  in  V.  C.  1  and  V.  C.  2  a  mineral 
of  fixed  equivalents,  formed  out  of  the  disproportionately  combined  mass, 
or  a  mere  incipient  crystallization  of  the  mass  itself? 
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SUBSTANCE   XII.— SULPHUR 


Classes 


'A.  Sulphur 

B.  Sulphur 

C.  Sulphur 

D.  Sulphur 
M.  Sulphur 
N.  Sulphur 
R.  Sulphur 
S.  Sulphur 

^T.  Sulphur 


ziatiTe,  pure, 
with  iron, 
with  copper, 
with  leaa. 
with  molyhdena. 
with  antunony. 
with  quicksilver, 
with  silver, 
with  tellurium. 


XII.  B.  1.  Sulphuret  of  iron  in  complex,  more  or  less  globular,  a 
with  triangular  facets,  strewed  on  one  of  the  sub-planes  of  the  pynui 
a  crystal  of  quartz. 

Unique  in  my  own  collection,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  though  the 
oxide  often  forms  itself  in  this  manner. 

XII.  B.  2.  Sulphuret  of  iron  (?)  in  globular  concretions,    compos 
minute  cubes  on   quarts,  with   cellular  interior  filled  with   ? 
want  a  mineralogist's  account  of  this  piece,  which  seems  partly  oom 
with  grey  copper. 

XI L  B.  3,  Sulphuret  of  iron  (?),  minute  ball  in  carbonate  of  tin 
exquisitely  neat  and  finished  in  the  insertion. 

XII.  B.  4.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  dispersed  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  q 
with  reniform  brown  oxide  of  iron  in  chalcedonic  bands  and  stellar  < 
outside. 

Unique,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  with  no  end  of  wonder  in  it. 


1  [Thus  left  by  Ruskin  in  the  proof.] 


GEOLOGIC   SERIES^ 

CLASS  Q,    QUARTZTTE 
LOCAL  GROUP  I.      IDRIS  QUARTZITE 

I.  Q.  1.  Quartcite  from  St»  George's  ground,  Bannouth, 

I.  Q.  8.  Veined  quartzite  passing  into  apparent  eonglomerate.  Splendid 
piece  from  hillside  above  Bannouth. 

I.  Q.  3.  Finer  grained  quartzite,  in  distinct  masses  between  quartz  veins, 
from  same  spot — ^the  side  of  the  high  summit  (900  feet)  above  the  town  to 
the  north,  on  its  south-east  slope. 

I.  Q.  4.  Transitional  between  quartzite  and  slate;  same  spot;  a  bent 
piece  with  narrow  slab,  straight-planed,  attached. 

I.  Q.  5.  Block  showing  weathered  surfaces  and  ferruginous  decomposi* 
tion,  pebbles  of  quartz  falling  out. 

I.  Q.  6.  Weathered  surface,  detaching  itself  in  curved  layers,  which 
separate  by  a  cleavage  running  through  the  apparent  pebbles.  I  believe 
an  entirely  impossible  structure  in  true  conglomerate. 

I.  Q.  7.  Finer  grained,  taking  porphyritic  aspect. 

I.  Q.  8.  Finer  grained  yet,  with  quartz  veins  meeting  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  crystallized  at  an  oblique  angle  to  planes  of  cleavage,  giving  a  false 
appearance  of  shift  to  the  fracture. 

I.  Q.  9.  Finest  grained,  passing  into  slate,  with  iron  pyrites. 

I.  Q.  10.  Finest  of  all  grained,  now  a  true  slate  n.e. 

I.  Q.  11.  Detached  pebbles  of  quartzite. 

1  [For  this  intended  series,  see  Deucalion,  above,  p.  203.] 
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CLASS  H.    HORNBLENDE  ROCK 
LOCAL  FAMILY   R.      ROSA   HORNBLENDE 


R.  H.  1.  Pebble  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ortm. 

Quite  as  instructive  as  a  large  piece  which  I  had  no  room  to  carry 
showing  the  peculiar  luck  of  hornblende,  and  speckled  grain  of  its  dei 
ment  on  the  white  sand  matrix  (not  yet  examhied). 

Immense  masses  of  the  Alps  are  formed  of  aggregmtes  of  this 
variously  confused  with  gneiss.  I  hope^  as  Deucalion  goes  on,  to  put 
order  into  the  confusion. 


8 

CATALOGUE  OF  FAMILIAR   MINERALS   IN 
THE   MUSEUM   OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT 

(1884) 


[BibHographieal  Note. — ^Thif  Catalogoe  of  minerals,  presented  bjr  Ruskin  in 
May  1884,  was  first  printed  in  the  Kirkcudbright  Advertiser,  1884,  in  the 
issues  of  May  30 ;  Jane  6,  13,  20,  27 ;  July  4,  11,  18,  25 ;  and  August  1. 
It  was  next  printed  as  a  pamphlet  uniform  with  the  Catalogues  of 
Silica  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  St  David's  School,  Reigate.  No  title- 
page  was  given ;  the  "  drop-title  "  on  page  1  being  as  follows : — 

Catalogue  |  of  |  Two  Hundred  Specimens  of  Familiar  Minerals  |  ar- 
ranged by  I  Professor  Ruskin  |  for  |  The  Museum  of  Kirkcudbright 

Octavo,  pp.  59.  Introductory  remarks,  pp.  1-2;  Catalogue,  pp.  2-50. 
There  is  no  imprint  The  headline  on  the  left-hand  pages  is  "  Catalogue  " ; 
those  on  the  right-hand  pages  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  Cata- 
logue ("Silver,"  " Tellurium,"  etc.). 

This  pamphlet  is  among  the  rarest  of  Ruskiniana. 

Mr.  Wedderburn  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  Catalogue 
(Nos.  1-28),  with  some  corrections  in  Ruskin's  hand.  These,  which  have 
here  been  made,  are:  No.  40,  line  6,  comma  deleted  after  '^ minerals"; 
No.  55, "  octahedrons  "  for  ''  octhedrons  "  ;  "  Carbonates  of  Metals,"  page  469, 
line  4,  "(the  metal's)"  inserted. 

In  the  Museum  of  Kirkcudbright  there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
(not  in  Ruskin's  hand),  which  shows  many  variations  from  the  text  in  the 
Advertiser  and  in  the  printed  Catalogue.  The  variations  are  of  little 
importance,  but  they  show,  as  usual,  Ruskin's  careful  revision  before 
printing.    Two  of  the  variations  are  noted  below  (pp.  458,  464).] 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

TWO  HUNDRED  SPECIMENS  OF  FAMILIAR  MINERALS 

ARRANGED  BY 

PROFESSOR  RUSKIN 

FOR 

THE   MUSEUM  OF   KIRKCUDBRIGHT 

The  arrangement  of  minerals  adopted  in  the  foUowing  Catalogue,  though 
unsystematic  according  to  the  views  of  modem  mineralogists,  is  an  o^ 
fashioned  one,  which  will  be  found  far  more  useful,  in  familiariziug  the 
student  quickly  and  easily  with  the  general  aspects  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
These  he  will  find  himself  at  liberty,  as  his  knowledge  advances,  to  syste- 
matize either  at  his  own  pleasure  or  under  the  direction  of  his  tutors ;— but 
I  would  request  that  the  numbers,  attached  to  my  specimens,  be  presenred: 
because  I  am  at  present  endeavouring  to  organise  a  system  of  mineralogicti 
instruction  for  schools,  in  which  the  accessible  specimens  to  which  it  will 
refer,  in  provincial  towns,  may  be  permanently  connected  by  their  numbersi 
both  with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  central  examples  of  mineralogicti 
structure,  which  have  just  been  so  admirably  arranged  ^  under  the  windows 
of  the  north  side  of  the  mineral  gallery  in  the  British  "  Natural  History 
Museum"  at  Kensington. 


$ 


PART  !•— METALUC  MINERALS 
GROUP  I 

Metals  found  in  the  Native  State 
Gold,   Silver,   Copper,   Tellurium 

I.  GOLD 

1.  Native  gold,  dispersed  in  quartz,  and  associated  with  the  sulphurets 
of  lead  and  iron.  This  specimen  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
mode  in  which  gold  generally  occurs  in  Australia,  California,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  but  this  particular  specimen  is,  I  believe,  an  unusually 
rich  one,  from  Dolgelly  in  North  Wales. 

*  [The  iMS.  copy  adds,  "by  Mr.  Fletcher"  (Keeper  of  the  Mineralogical  Depart 
ment).  The  collectioa  referred  to  by  Ruskin  is  contained  in  the  first  four  window 
cases.     It  affords,  in  couj unction  with  Mr.  Fletcher's  Introduction  to  the  Study  oi 

468 
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S.  Nmtiye  gold,  delicatelj  crystallixed^  sprinkled  on  the  wall  of  a  vein, 
previously  lined  by  quartz.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  example 
is  from  Boitsa  in  Transylvania.  See  notes  on  Transylvanian  gold 
in  the  St.  David's  Catalogue  [below,  p.  496,  No.  35], 

S.  Native  gold,  riehly  dispersed  in  white  quartz,  which  has  been  cut 
and  polished  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  metal.     (Nova  Scotia.) 

4.  Native  gold,  three  small  specimens,  in  white  quartz ;  originally  crystalline, 

but  rounded  by  being  rolled  in  streams,  in  two  of  the  specimens; 
the  third  uninjured,  in  smaller  crystallization.  (All  three  speci- 
mens from  South  Australia.) 

5.  Small  nugget  of  solid  rolled  gold,  a  little  quartz  remaining  in  it,  here 

and  there.    (Gold  fields  of  South  Australia.) 

6.  Ordinary  form  of  gold  procured  in  stream-washings.     (Bendigo,  South 

Aoftralia.) 

7.  Ordinary  form  of  Scottish  gold  procured  in  stream  washings  in  Ross- 

shire,  etc.,  usually  recognizable  by  the  flatness  of  its  flakes. 


II.  SILVER 

8.  Native  silver,  occupying  the  cavity  of  a  vein,  chiefly  formed  by  sul- 

phuret  of  silver  in  a  metamorphic  rock — presumably  from  Chili. 

9.  Native   silver,    crystallized   in  plates  and   branches;   associated    with 

carbonate  of  lime ;  very  massive  and  of  extreme  interest.  (Peru  or 
Chili.) 

10.  Branched  native  silver,  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  extremely   beautiful. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  locality.  The  crystalline  forms,  in  the  little 
untarnished  terminal  cluster,  are  extremely  well  defined. 

11.  Native  silver,    mossy — in    extremely    fine   twisted  fibres,    mixed  with 

grains  of  chalcedonic  quartz;  an  entirely  marvellous  and  beautiful 
rormation  under  the  lens,  though,  to  the  naked  eye,  spoiled  by 
the  inevitable  tarnishing :  the  whole  in  a  vein  of  siliceous  rock  ; 
and  to  my  mind  of  extraordinary  interest. 

If.  Native  silver,  massive,  associated  with  native  copper.     (Lake  Superior.) 
The  lustrous  surfaces  are,  I  suppose,  marks  of  the  cutting  tool, 
by  which  the  specimen  was  detached,  but  there  is  something  in 
their  surfaces  which  I  do  not  understand. 

Minerak^  a  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  introduction  to  the  science.  Ruskin  was 
often  at  the  Museum  while  these  cases  were  being  arranged,  and  took  the  liveliest 
sod  most  appreciative  interest  in  the  work.  Since  his  time,  six  other  cases  (V.-X.) 
liave  been  arranged,  as  an  introduction,  in  a  similar  fashion,  to  the  study  of  roeks.J 


\f 
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IIL  COPPER 

13.  Native  copper,  mossy,  and  crystallised  in  rods.     F(^  comparison 

mossy    silver,    No.   11 ;    of   extreme    beanty   and    interest    S 
CoUection,  No.  2248.     (Moldawa,  Hungary.) 

14.  Native  copper.     Beautifully  crystalline  in  spires  and  bands.    Lex 

uncertain. 

15.  Native  copper.     Branched,  in  extremely  bold  ciystallixation.    Con 

its  cleavages  with  the  surfaces  of  the  silver  in  No.  18. 

16.  Native  copper.     Crystallized  in  a  fissure  of  calcareous  rock.    (Sib 

2249  of  the  Stowe  Collection. 

17.  Native  copper,  associated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and   forming 

in  purity  within  the  crystals  of  the  latter. 

18.  Native  copper,  similarly  associated  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  oco 

ally  formed  in  their  interior.     Extremely  rare.     (ComwalL) 


IV.  TELLURIUM 


,  19*  I  believe  this  to  be  native  tellurium ;  but  request  its  examinatic 

I  any  passing  mineralogist. 

20.  Nagy-agite,  so  called  from  the  locality  where  it  is  almost  excla 
found,  Nagy-ag  in  Transylvania.  It  is  placed  with  the  native  e 
because  it  consists  of  three  pure  metals  in  combination,  aboi 
per  cent,  tellurium  to  10  of  gold,  and  60  of  lead;  but,  this  pi 
tion  being  fixed,  and  the  combination  chemical,  it  is  more  pn 
to  be  called  an  ore  than  an  alloy. 

Next  to  the  native  metals  I  place  the  sulphurets  of  metals, 
may,  in  general,  be  recognized  with  the  eye,  as  metallic  mii 
and  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  dividing,  for  convenient  me 
into  three  groups.  (1)  The  transparent  red  sulphurets  of 
antimony  and  arsenic,  quicksilver  and  arsenic.  (2)  The  o 
grey  sulphurets  of  silver,  lead,  molybdenum,  and  antimony. 
(S)  the  opaque  yellow  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron  togethe: 
of  iron  alone.     I  begin  with  the  red  sulphurets  of  silver. 
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GROUP  II 

SulphureU  of  Metals 

L  RED  SULPHURETS  OF  SILVER 

•  Proustite.  Salphuret  of  silver  and  arsenic,  in  perfect  colour  and 
crjrstaUisation. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  sulphurets  may  generally  be  recog- 
nised by  the  eye  as  metallic  minerals.  This  first  example  seems  a 
direct  contradiction,  for,  when  first  raised  from  the  mine,  it  looks 
more  like  a  group  of  rubies  than  a  metallic  ore,  but  in  most  cases, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  or  even  by  the  mere 
lapse  of  time,  the  transparency  and  colour  depart,  and  the  mineral 
looks  like  most  other  sulphurets,  a  lustrous  grey  metal.  This  group 
of  crystals,  for  which  I  paid  Mr.  Bryce  Wright  I  forget  whether 
J&IO  or  J&15,  is  in  beautiful  state  at  present,  and  I  hope  may  long 
preserve  its  colour,  but  even  if  that  fades,  will  remain  an  exquisite 
example  of  perfectly  terminated  crystallization.  The  proportion  of 
elements  in  proustite  is  roughly — silver,  65 ;  arsenic,  15 ;  and 
sulphur,  20. 

2.  Proustite,  dispersed  in  calcite,  in  veins  in  metamorphic  rock.  (Mexico.) 
I  have  great  hopes  that  this  beautiful  specimen  may  retain  its 
colour,  as  it  has  been  already  full  twenty  years  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, without  perceptible  diminution  in  beauty.  It  has,  however, 
been  protected  from  the  light,  but  had  better  now  take  its  chance, 
and  be  seen,  while  it  can  be.  There  is  a  beautiful  smaU  crystal 
perfectly  terminated,  in  the  cavity  of  calcite  at  one  end.  Stowe 
Collection,  2200. 

S.  Pyrargyrite.  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony,  usually  called  ''dark 
red  silver,"  being  deep  crimson  when  first  raised  from  the  mine, 
but  I  have  never  known  a  specimen  keep  its  colour.  The  crystal- 
lization of  this  example  is  very  good.  Stowe  Collection,  2206. 
(Locality — Andreasberg,  Hartz.) 

i.  Pyrargyrite,  in  fine  minute  crystallization  with  calcite, — on  a  base  of 
galena? 

5.  Pyrargyrite,  with  calcite,  galena,  and  a  slight  coating  in  one  place  of 

native  arsenic.     Stowe  Collection,  2005.     (Andreasberg,  Hartz.) 

II.  GREY  SULPHURET  OF  SILVER 

6.  Argentite.     Pure  sulphuret  of  silver,   in  exquisite  fringes  of  pointed 

crystals,  like  hoar  frost.  I  believe  this  sulphuret,  containing  neither 
arsenic  nor  antimony,  shows  no  red  colour,  but  is  always  grey  and 
opaque,  though  when  found  it  has  a  brilliant  lustre.  (This  lovely 
example  is  from  Chafiarcillo,  Chili,  whence  also  the  fine  Proustite, 
No.  21.) 
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m.  GREY  8ULPHURET  OF  LEAD 

27.  Cubic  galena,  fonned  in  a  block  of  calcite.  I  am  extremely  aorrj  thi 
this  wonderful  specimen  was  spoiled  hj  dust  and  friction  before 
became  poasessed  of  it,  for  it  is  impoasiUe  to  see  anything  rooi 
characteristic  of  the  formation  of  two  of  the  moat  interestii 
minerals  developed  in  the  veins  of  the  earth.  Their  varieties  ti 
caprices  of  crystallisation  are  quite  infinite,  and  any  man's  U 
might  be  happily  spent  in  merely  describing  and  illustrating  t] 
various  forms  of  calcite  and  galena.  The  oompotition  of  salphiw 
of  lead — ^lead  87,  sulphur  18 — is  within  a  decimal  or  two  propo 
tioned  like  that  of  snlphuret  of  silver,  Argentite  being  in  111 
*  manner — silver  87,  and  sulphur   18.     Some  small  crystals  of  n 

phuret  of  sine  occur  in  this  specimen  at  the  base  of  the  galent. 

88.  Galena.    Cubic,  showing  the  construction  of  the  cube  out  of  miiu 
^  crystals.     On  pearl-spar.     Beautiful 


■ 


29.  Galena  in  splendidly  various  crystallisation,  tending  gradually  to  tl 
formation  of  cubes,  with  here  and  there  a  little  s^phuret  of  iroi 
Quite  wonderful 

80.  Galena  on  quarts,   having  its  cavities  filled  by  snlphuret  of  iron. 

leave  the  description  of  the  forms  of  the  galena  to  better  ciystallog 
raphers. 

81.  Galena  in  cubes  modified  on  the  angles,  set  on  chalcedonic  qiurtz 

Very  interesting. 

82.  Galena,  in  complex  ciystallization,  with  quarts  superimposed. 


IV.  GREY  SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY 

SS.  Pure  sulphuret  of  antimony,  '' antlmonite,"  in  flattish  rods,  more  01 
less  thrown  into  radiating  sheaves.  Stowe  Collection,  2526.  (Froa 
Felsobanya,  Hungary.) 

84.  Antimouite  in  radiating  sheaths,  on  the  wall  of  a  quartz  vein. 

In  nearly  all  radiating  formations  of  mineral  substance,  th 
radiating  groups  are  rooted  like  trees,  and  expand  upwards ;  bu 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  together  with  one  or  two  ores  of  leac 
has  the  curious  f&ncy  to  reverse  this  usual  and  rational  arrange 
ment,  and  to  set  all  its  radiating  groups  to  stand  on  their  headi 
This  specimen  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  gymnastic  performanc( 
of  which,  I  believe,  no  mineralogist,  except  myself,  has  taken  an 
notice. 
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t5.  Aiitimoiiite>  irregularly  radiating  on  sugary  chalcedonic  quarts— ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  showing  every  possible  arrangement  of  trans- 
Terse  and  radiating  crystals. 

6.  Antimonite,  in  finer  crystallization.     This  mineral  can  go  on,  increas- 

ing the  subtlety  of  its  formation,  until  it  resembles  the  finest  wool 
or  down,  but  such  specimens  are  of  small  use  in  the  collection  of  a 
museum,  as  they  can  only  be  seen  with  a  lens. 

7.  Antimonite  (with  small  interspersed  sulphuret  of  iron),  in  exquisitely 

fine,  though  confused,  crystallization,  between  films  of  the  most 
delicate  quartz — ^which  seems  inspired  by  the  antimony  to  show 
what  ii  also  can  do  in  crystalline  needlework.  Entirely  marvellous 
and  lovely.    (Cornwall.) 


V.  GREY  SULPHURET  OF  LEAD  AND  ANTIMONY 

\S.  Boumonite  on  quartz. 

With  the  grey  sulphurets  of  single  metals  we  must  associate 
this  mixed  sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  and  copper — about  20  per 
cent  of  sulphur  to  40  of  lead,  25  of  antimony,  and  15  ot  copper. 
The  specimens  found  in  Cornwall,  of  which  this  is  a  characteristic 
one,  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  association  with  sugary 
quartz.     See  the  next  example. 

\g,  Boumonite  with  the  finest  tabular  quartz — this  formation  of  the  latter 
being,  so  Seut  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  its  association  with  Boumonite, 
and  looking  exactly  as  if  it  had  made  up  its  mind  to  imitate  the 
tabular  crystals  of  the  latter  mineral,  just  as,  in  No.  37,  it 
imitated  the  needles  of  the  antimony.  Of  course  such  an  idea  is 
wholly  imaginary;  but  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  minerals  upon 
each  other,  so  as  to  induce  different  modes  of  crystallization,  is  a 
most  important  one ;  and,  as  yet,  wholly  neglected  by  mineralogists. 

K).  Boumonite,  with  common  quartz  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  specimen, 
giving  us  a  grey  sulphuret  and  a  yellow  sulphuret  in  association, 
may  be  taken  as  an  introduction  to  the  yellow  sulphurets,  and 
exhibits  the  sulphuret  of  iron  (commonly  called  iron  pyrites)  in 
one  of  its  most  curious  habits,  namely,  that  of  covering  other 
minerals  with  a  coat  of  itself  on  one  side  only,  the  determination  of 
that  side  being,  by  the  direction  of  the  crystal  to  be  covered,  and 
not  at  all  by  any  direction  of  current  or  vapour,  as  may  be  com- 
pletely ascertained  by  the  careful  study  of  this  pretty  specimen. 


VI.  YELLOW  SULPHURET  OF  IRON 

II.  Octahedric  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  Of  all  metallic  minerals^  next  to 
the  oxide  of  iron,  this  sulphuret,  continually  mistaken  for  gold^  is 
the  most  generally  distributed,  and  of  all  minerals  known  to  me. 
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iron  pyrites,  coating  quartz,  and  itself  encmsted  with  caldte 
example   of  the   anomalous    formations  which    this   singular 
continually  induces  in  all  it  associates  with. 


ETt 


Iron  pyrites,  in  complex  groups,  associated  with  fluor-spar, 
^  OKk  the  outside  of  a  crust  of  quarts — which  has  thrown  itself  into 
^m  done,  and  beneath  that,  into  angular  ridges — under  the  various 
^  Ipwwrucations  and  persuasions  of  its  eccentric  friend.  Whether  the 
aome  has  ever  been  filled  by  sulphurous  gas,  or  built  over  some 
now  vanished  mineral,  which  has  left  the  lace-like  impressions  on 
13  ito  interior  surface,  I  must  leave  better  mineralogists  than  myself 
f  to  decide. 

Bbbmmhi   iron  pyrites,   in  extremely   minute  crystallixation,  involved 
!l||ivMi  quarts  upon  a  crust  of  orange-red  quarts.     Very  beautiful 


I  iron  pyrites,  involved  with  quartz  in  tabular  crusts,  associated 
^  ^vith  unfinished  crystals  of  fluor-spar  on  a  basis  of  galena.      The 

ftsor  is  very  remarkable  in  its  record  of  process ;  the  crjrstals  seem 
'^'  to  have  been  stopped  in  their  growth,  in  order  to  be  sprinkled 
'f    fnver  with  fine  quartz,  after  which   they  have  been  allowed,   but 

only  over  portions  of  their  surfaces,  to  begin  building  again. 

Cmnmon  Iron  pyrites  in  cubic  crystallisation,  with  a  tendency  to 
eorvature,  and  involved  with  caldte  in  methods  wholly  indescrib- 
able. 


mmon  iron  pyrites,  forming  stalactites  out  of  exquisitely  sharp 
cubic  cr3rstals,  penetrating  and  sometimes  sustaining  caldte.  Quite 
wonderful. 

Common  iron  pyrites  in  coats  in  the  interior  of  a  crystal  of  caldte — 
this  is  a  frequent  form  of  its  occurrence  in  Derbyshire. 

Common  iron  pjrrites  in  pinnacles  composed  of  octahedrons,  occupying 
a  cavity  in  quartz  rock,  through  which  the  mineral  is  generally 
dispersed. 

Common  iron  pyrites,  formed  in  the  interior  of  quartz  crystals — 
a  rare  condition.     No.  1454  of  my  own  former  collection. 


Vn.  SULPHURETS  OF  COPPER 

My  collection  has  never  been  rich  In  this  mineral ;  but  the  four 
examples  I  can  spare  are  characteristic  and  pretty. 

Solphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  commonly  called  copper  pyrites,  in 
vaguely  tetrahedric  crystals,  black  on  the  surface,  with  beautifully 
developed  white  quartz. 

cxvi.  2  o 
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58.  Copper  pyrites — peacock  variety — ezquisitelj  cryftalliaed  among  clet 

white  quartz,  on  which,  I  think,  it  is  for  the  most  part  supa 
imp<»ea,  and  may  be  studied  as  an  example  of  sabaeqnent,  instet 
of  contemporary,  oystallixation.  In  one  part  of  the  spedmen, 
single  cube  of  white  fluor  is  suspended  on  the  quartSy  itself  m 
taining  together  yellow  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  and  Une  crjtta 
of  copper  pyrites,  of  extreme  beauty  under  the  lens ;  the  spedme 
altogether  is  one  quite  typical  of  crystallisation  done  with  the  be 
spirit,  and  in  the  best  ityle. 

59.  Sulphuret  of  copper  and  antimony,  oommonly  called  Qttj  copper,  i 

real  colour,  seen  on  the  fracture,  being  a  yellowish  grey,  but  j 
this  form  of  crystallisation  it  has  beautifully  golden  red  and  Ui 
iridescence  on  its  sur&ces ;  which,  however,  I  fear  ■omcwhat  b 
their  brilliancy  by  exposure.  The  mineral  is  one  of  the  most  eon 
plex  of  metallic  sulphurets ;  principally,  indeed,  composed  of  copp 
and  antimony,  roughly  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  copp 
to  SO  of  antimony  and  25  of  sulphur;  but  the  remaining  15  pti 
of  the  mineral  contain,  in  the  best  and  most  eharacteristic  spe< 
mens,  silver,  quicksilver,  sine,  iron,  and  arsenic.  I  find  that  Mille 
gives  for  its  chemical  symbol  (I  suppose  founded  on  analysis 
English  specimens)  4  equivalents  of  lead,  iron,  sine,  and  ooppe 
but  certainly  zinc,  copper,  and  antimony  are  essential  in  Hungarij 
specimens;  this  beautiful  iridescent  one  is  from  ComwalL 

60.  Grey  copper  in  association  with  tabular  quartz.     I  do  not  know  ti 

dark  grey  metallic  mineral  which  is  grouped  with  the  iridescei 
ciTstals,  nor  have  I  the  least  idea  under  what  conditions  the 
tabular  forms  are  developed. 


GROUP  in 

Oxides  of  Metals 

Next  to  the  sulphurets,  I  place  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  but  as  ti 
greater  number  of  these  have  that  alkaline  piroperty,  which  oonsis 
in  forming  salts  with  acids,  few  of  them  are  of  mineralogical  ii 
portance  in  their  uncombined  form,  except  the  oxides  of  iron  ai 
copper.  The  first  of  these  diffused  everywhere,  in  the  form  of  ir 
ochre,  gives  all  the  most  beautiful  colours  to  the  various  jaspe 
and  is  in  general  the  source  of  all  the  dark  and  warm  colours 
rocks.^  In  its  purity,  it  forms  the  group  of  minerals,  typically  repi 
sented  by  the  following  twelve  specimens. 


^  [Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy^  by  the  late  William  Phillips,  new  edit! 

Brooke  and  Miller,  1852,  pp.  205  M9.] 

8  [See  TAe  2Vi»  Path$,  VoL  XVI.  pp.  376  seq,] 
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II.  RED  OXIDE  OF  IRON 

Common  Hemmtite.  Oxide  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  70  iron  to  80 
oxygen,  in  finely  developed  reniform  masses.  The  mode  of  crystal- 
Hntion  by  radiating  fibres,  which  induces  this  ferm,  is  exactly  the 
nme  as  that  of  ch^cedony. 

Hematite  with  still  more  distinctly  fluent  chalcedonic  structure. 

Fibrous  hematite,  showing  the  stellar  arrangement  to  which  the 
globular  form  is  owing. 

Portion  of  a  more  delicately  fibrous  mass,  showing  the  interlacing  of 
the  fibres  at  their  extremities. 

Hematite,  forming  stalactitic  rods,  externally  coated  by  quartz,  a 
frequent  form,  but  one  of  which  the  production  is  hiUierto  unex- 
plained, since,  in  many  cases,  such  formations  do  not  admit  the  idea 
of  the  quartz  having  been  deposited  after  the  iron,  but  the  entire 
stalactite  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  once. 

Hematite,  passing  from  its  common  form  into  its  state  of  perfect 
crystallisation,  in  which  its  becomes  black,  instead  of  red,  takes  an 
extremely  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  usuallv  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  thin  plates,  whence  it  is  often  called  micaceous  iron,  the 
{dates  being  sometimes  frequently  grouped  so  as  to  resemble  small 
roses.  It  generally  displtLjs  itself  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
association  with  quartz,  as  in  the  present  example,  where  some  of 
the  groups  of  crystals  are  extremely  finished  and  beautiful 

Hematite  in  the  same  transitional  state,  interfering  with  and  modifying 
the  crystallization  of  the  quartz  above  it,  in  which  it  produces 
entirely  irregular  and  grotesque  varieties  of  form.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cave,  the  red  portions  of  it  show  themselves  through  the 
quartz. 

Hematite,  interrupting  the  crystallization  of  quartz  by  agatescent  zones. 
Extremely  rare.  I  have  one  or  two  other  specimens  of  the  same 
kind,  in  my  own  collection,  but  never  saw  one  in  any  other. 

Hematite,  in  minute  crystals,  modifying  quartz,  so  as  to  throw  it  into 
thin  plates,  to  me,  at  present,  inexplicable. 

Hematite  in  its  own  simple  and  regular  crystallization,  in  fine  plates. 

Hematite  in  complex  crystallization,  of  extreme  beauty. 

Hematite  in  hexagonal  roses,  the  prettiest  of  its  conditions. 
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U.  RED  OXIDES  OF  COPPER 

It  has  always  been  to  myself  one  of  the  most  troublesome  points  to 
remember  in  mineralogy  that  the  oaides  of  eopper  are  trans- 
parently red,  like  the  mipkurelt  of  silver.  They  are  in  like  manner 
called  ''ruby  copper/'  as  the  other  ''ruby  aQver/'  and  have  the 
same  bad  habit  of  losing  their  colour,  in  process  of  time.  Curiously, 
however,  the  solid  crj^tals  lose  their  colour  more  easUy  than  tbe 
slender  ones,  so  that  while  cubes  and  octahedrcms,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  become  gradually  black,  instead  of  crimson,  adcokt 
crystals,  as  fine  as  thr^ids,  remain,  so  fiur  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  perfectly  clear  and  bright! 

73.  Oxide  of  copper  in  cubes  modified  by  large  oetahedric  f^nes.    This 

beautiful  specimen  has  darkened  since  I  got  it  (I  think  about  ten 
years  ago),  but  still  shows  much  of  its  ori^nal  colour.^  Its  crystal- 
lization cannot  be  surpassed. 

74.  Oxide  of  copper;  oetahedric  in  a  cavity  of  ferruginous  rock.    Extremely 

fine. 

75.  Oxide  of  copper  in  confused  crystallization,  forming  spheres.    BeautifnL 

76.  Oxide  of  copper  in  confused  crystallization,  throwing  itself  into  adcoki 

crystals,  as  fine  as  hairs  which  are  transitional  from  the  common 
cubic  forms  to  those  of  chalcotrichite.  This  exquisite  spedmeo 
must  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care  fran  the  dust,  as  it  nevei 
can  be  washed  or  cleaned,  without  destruction.  The  structure  cto 
only  be  seen  now  and  then  with  a  lens,  by  some  favoured  papij 
or  visitor. 

77.  Oxide  of  copper,  presenting  all  the  most  complex  forms  of  its  ciystA]- 

lization  with  mingled  lustrous  and  bloomed  surfaces.  Quite  exquisite^ 
but  can  only  be  seen  under  the  lens. 

78.  Chalcotrichite,    in    confused    mossy    groups,    associated    with    fibrous 

malachite. 

79-  Chalcotrichite,  in  richest  form,  beginning  to  weave  itself  into  sUkeo 
tissue. 

80.  Chalcotrichite  in  its  quite  delicatest  form,  the  tissue  woven  smooth. 


GROUP  IV 

Carbonates  of  Metals 

Next  to  the  oxides  of  metals,  I  place  their  carbonates,  which  ar 
combinations  of  carbonic  acids  with  their  oxides.  For  the  sake  o 
brevity  in  common  parlance,  the  combinations  of  acids  with  metalli 

^  [This,  or  No.  74,  may  be  the  piece  mentioned  by  Ruskin,  as  ''grieving  hii 
poignantly  by  losing  its  colour,"  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  4,  §  5.] 
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oxides  are  called  rimply  carbonates  of  iron,  carbonates  of  copper, 
sulphates  of  iron,  sulphates  of  lead,  etc.;  but  it  is  alwajs  to  be 
understood  that  these  expressions  mean  carbonate  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead,  etc.  No  add  is  capable  of 
combining  with  a  metal  in  its  (the  metal's)  pure  state.* 

The  carbonates  of  iron  are  ugly  brown  crystals  of  no  general  im- 
portance, and  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  specimens  of 
them.  Carbonates  of  copper  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  extreme  beauty 
and  commercial  value,  and  the  following  ten  specimens  of  them 
will,  I  think,  be  found  generally  interesting. 


I.  CARBONATES  OF  COPPER 

I.  Bialachite.  Green  carbonate  of  copper,  associated  with  the  earthy 
red  oxide  of  copper,  and  with  massive  native  copper.  (Lake 
Superior.)  I  assume  the  red  intermediate  band  to  be  the  red  oxide, 
but  have  not  analyzed  it.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  seems  to  be 
in  combination  with  siliceous  earth,  forming  a  kind  of  jasper. 

8.  Malachite,  xoned  and  massive,  of  the  fine  quality  preferred  for  orna- 
mental work.  The  structure  of  the  zones  in  malachite  is  exactiy 
similar  to  that  of  the  zones  in  spherical  agate,  and  I  discovered 
the  first  [Hindples  of  agate  formation  chiefly  by  a  comparison  of 
the  two  minenJs. 

S.  Bfalachite,  stalactitic,  correspondent  in  structure  to  the  simple  states 
of  stalactitic  chalcedony. 

4.  Malachite  in  wrinkled  masses — which  have  the  appearance  of  having 

been  squeezed  together — in  a  pasty  state,  but  the  specimen  is  a 
warning  against  trusting  to  first  appearances  in  mineralogy;  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  forms  are  entirely  concre- 
tionary, though  under  extremely  singular  and  exceptional  conditions. 

5.  Malachite,  in  partially  isolated  concretions,  resulting  in  the  appearance 

of  being  formed  out  of  compressed  fragments.  Such  a  structure, 
when  it  presents  itself  in  silica,  is  at  once  called  a  conglomerate, 
by  mineralogists,  without  further  examination;  but  I  believe  at 
least  half  the  so-called  conglomerates  of  sOiceous  pebbles  have 
originally  been  formed,  as  I  believe  this  malachite  is; — only  with 
a  dightly  stronger  power  of  spherical  crystallization.  This  specimen 
ought  to  be  examined  on  both  sides. 

6.  Malachite,  fibrous,  of  great  beauty,  in  association  with  a  brown  ochre, 

of  which  I  do  not  know  the  nature.  This  specimen  ought  to  be 
looked  at  through  the  lens. 

*  My  chemistry  is  forty  years  old,  but  sound  as  £sr  as  I  venture  it,  though  the 
its  receive  often,  from  modem  chemistry,  different  explanations  or  expressions. 
ins  I  bdieve  it  is  now  considered  accurate  to  speak  of  salts  of  metab,  one  or 
>re  equivalent  of  water  being  taken  up  by  the  combining  acid. 
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f.  Malachite,  pftrtly  fibrous^  in  ch&lcedenic  concretlotij  on  the  ocbreov 
substance  seen  in  the  last  speciroen. 

k  MaJ&olkite  in  wrinkled  eoncretioiis  (to  be  compftred  with  No.  fl^ 
which  seem  to  haire  formed  an  almo^  bemispherical  cake^  of  whidi 
we  have  here  the  brokeo  half,  looking  as  if  it  was  meant  to  br 
toasted,  and  first  salted  outside  with  small  cTTstab  of  the  blue 
carbonate  I 

}^  Malachite,  on  a  siliceous  rock,  studded,  externally^  witb  prettY  gnwfi 
of  foliated  crj'stals  of  the  blue  carbonate. 

}.  Blue  carbonate  of  copper,  finely  crjstalliEed^  from  CbeOT^,  near  Lvm 


n.  CARBOKATES  OF  LEAD 

Next  to  the  carbonates  of  eopperj  1  should  like  to  see  amngcfi  # 
the  museum  an  equal  number  of  the  carbonates  of  leadj  whki 
are  extremely  beautiful  in  silky  and  fibrous  cryBt&lliaation,  but  I 
have  never  entered  myself  upon  their  study,  and  can  onlj  a» 
tinue  the  metallic  series,  at  present,  with  a  group  of  mixed  cvs 
of  lead,  which  I  wiU  not  venture  to  de^e,  but  which  will  aftvr- 
wards  6nd  their  place  in  the  systematized  coUeetion ;  and  vltb 
one  or  two  specimens  of  the  beautiful  Cornish  cupreo-ur&nite,  whA 
is,  I  believe,  a  phosphate  of  the  oxides  of  uranium  and  copper^ 

I,  White   carbonate  of  lead,  with  a  green  mineral,  which   1  presnimc  ^ 
be  an  ore  of  copper, 

I.  Carbonate   of  lead,   massive,   with    a   green    ore    of    lead,    I    belJ^Te  i 
phosphate.     (Caldbeck  FellSj  Cumberland.) 


GROUP  V 
Salts  of  Varioui  Metals 

I.  Muriate,  I  believei  of  lead,  in  brownish  yellow  crystals,  on  a  bi£ii  ^ 
quarti: ;  forming  one  side  of  a  wall,  with  a  corresponding  W  ^^ 
quartz  on  the  other,  covered  by  large  brown  o^ystals^,  apparcBtij 
deposited  on  one  side  of  the  wall,  while  the  lead  was  beii^  ^ 
on  the  other.     A  most  singular  specimen. 

k  Chromate,  I  believe,  of  lead ;  but  have  never  studied  this  group  ^ 
minerals.  Whatever  the  crystals  are,  they  appear  to  have  bea 
deposited  by  sublimation  in  the  pores  of  a  quartz,  from  vl^ 
another  bed  of  sustaimng  quartz  had  been  firtt  dissolved^ 
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Anenkte  (?)  of  lead,  in  beautiful  adcukr  crystali,  in  cavities  of 
white  quarts — see  both  sides  of  the  specimen. 

Bfaie  sulphate  (cupreo-sulphate  ?)  of  lead,  colouring  quartz,  and  crystal- 
lising in  its  cavities.    (Caldbeck  Fells,  Cumberiand.) 

Uianite  in  obscure  crystallisation,  on  a  micaceous  rock.     (ComwalL) 

Urmnite,  in  beautifully  formed  square  tables  in  the  cavities  of  ochreous 
quarts.     (Cornwall.) 

Uranite — ^pale  green — in  clustering  plates.    (Cornwall.) 

Tungstate  of  lime,  well  crystallised,  in  a  quarts  cavity.  (Caldbeck 
Fells,  Cumberland.)  The  semi-metal,  tungsten,  becoming  here, 
under  oxidation,  an  add  which  unites  with  the  alkaline  earth, 
forms  an  exact  transition  between  metallic  and  earthy  minerals. 


PART  n.— EARTHY  MINERALS 

GROUP  I 

Quartz 

Brown,  quarts  of  Switserland,  a  fairly  characteristic  crjrstal;  respecting 
whkh  note,  of  quarts  in  general,  that  in  its  purity  it  is  essentially 
a  mineral  which  grows  in  cavities,  and  therefore  characteristically 
does  not  terminate  its  crystals  at  both  ends,  but  is  attached  by 
one  to  the  rock;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  number  of 
stones,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  gems,  form  themselves 
equally  all  round,  and  often,  as  peculiarly  the  garnet,  within  the 
substance  of  solid  rocks,  while  the  diamond  and  ruby  seem  to 
ooUeet  themselves  out  of  old  gravels,  or  clays.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  a  quarts  crystal  well  terminated  at  both 
extremities;  but  the  modes  of  aggregation  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  surfaces  on  which  it  is  formed  are  an  essential 
and  deeply  interesting  part  of  its  crystalline  power.  I  have  only 
by  me  a  few  examples,  interesting  rather  by  their  peculiarities 
than  beauty,  which  I  can  spare  from  my  own  collection,  a  large 
part  of  which  has  been  already  given  to  Sheffield  and  the  British 
Museum;  but  the  twenty  specimens  I  have  chosen  will  neverthe- 
less form  a  suggestive  nucleus  for  the  arrangement  of  future  pieces 
of  more  general  character. 
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102.  Pure  rock  crystal,  probably  from  ScbetniilU  in  Htmgarfj  mwI  intereU- 
ing  in  three  ways :  first,  that  it  is  doubly  terminated ;  iecondly, 
that  it  indicates  J  by  various  interruptions^  the  process  of  its  crytttl- 
lisation ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  oblique  arrange- 
ment, which  15  peculiarly  characteristic  of  quartz.  A  diamond,  if  it 
has  not  its  points  opposite  each  other,  is  an  ill-made  diamond;  it 
seldom  quite  succeeds  in  getting  tbein  so,  but  it  is  always  trytzt^ 
to  do  so  ^  a  crystal  of  quartz,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  as  c«»- 
tempered  as  a  crab;  and  uses  half  its  powers  at  one  end»  to  e^prev 
general  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  the  other. 

tOS,  Tabular  quarts,  oblique  in  aggregation  ;  it  is  impossible  in  this  instantfg 
to  say  whether  we  are  dealing  with  one  crystal^  or  witli  two  or 
three  dozen* 

104.  Tabular  quartz  throwing  itself  into  a  uitifonn  ridge ;  this  may,  I  thial, 

be  considet^d  a  single  crystal  in  which  the  ridge  is  attained  hj 
the  prolongation  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  pyramid,  of  wlki 
the  intermediate  sides  are  seen  at  the  lower  eictrcmity  o£  tW 
crystal. 

105.  Pure   white  quartz,   in   regular  hexagons,  their  sides    composed  of  m 

coated  by  minute  pyramids  ;  the  whole  specimea  is  part  of  a  a^ 
formed  on  a  lower  bed  of  quartz. 

106.  Two  unfinished  crystals  of  quartz,  probably  from  Schetnnit^^  and  scor- 

ing the  tendency,  frequent  In  fine  crystals,  to  form  their  hezagot 
with  three  sides  smaller  than  the  other  three, 

107.  White  quartz,  arranging  itself  in  a  tabular  form,  in  which  it  osei  ibr 

the  most  part  the  planes  of  its  pyramid,  as  those  of  chief  eoo- 
struction.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  pyrmnudal  plines 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sides  of  the  crystal  by  bdof 
set  together  in  complex  planes  like  the  surface  of  ice,  while  the 
lateral  planes  are  striated  across  with  approximate  stnightnes: 
noting  this  difference,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  planes 
out  of  which  the  wall  is  constructed  are  nearly  all  pjramidal. 

108.  Fragment  of  the  apex  of  a  large  quartz  crystal,  in  which  the  pyrunidil 

planes  are  so  irregularly  developed,  as  at  first  to  give  the  impro- 
sion  that  the  crystal  is  a  parallelopiped. 

109.  Tabular  quartz,  in  an  irregular  group  on  mica  slate ;  this  cuiioas  forn, 

in  which  two  sides  of  each  hexagonal  crystal  are  widened  at  the 
expense  of  the  four,  is,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  the  hm 
of  the  T^te  Noire,  near  Chamounl 

110.  Sheaf  quartz.     I  attach  this  name  to  crystals  which  are  oomposed  to- 

wards their  base  of  a  radiating  group  of  smaller  ones.  In  acoincy 
I  should  have  said  towards  their  centre,  instead  of  towards  thdr 
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base,  for  ctystals  o^  this  form  always  propose  to  be  doubly  termi- 
nated, and  when  \hey  succeed,  look  as  if  their  two  extremities 
emerged  out  of  a  sh^  of  com,  tied  tight  in  the  middle ;  but  it 
it  extremely  difficult  to  find  complete  examples.  In  this  specimen 
V  one  ci3rstal  only,  that  lying  on  its  side,  shows  part  of  the  opposite 
extremity. 

V. 

U  Tidier  quarts,  the  exactly  opposite  condition,  in  which  a  crystal  tapers, 
instnd  of  enlarging,  towards  its  end.  I  believe  I  may  generally 
state  that  crystals  which  enlarge  toward  their  extremities  are  com- 
poaed  of  apparent  clusters  of  minor  radiating  ones,  as  in  number 
110,  whereas  the  tapering  of  this  form  of  crystal  is  by  retiring  slqfi 
in  the  transverse  striae.. 

jL  Minute  quarts  crystals,  in  elongated  aggregation,  suggesting  the  struc- 
ture of  chalcedony.  The  form  is  rare,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  on 
a  large  scale. 

I.  Hadced  quarts.  The  term  is  usually  attached  to  groups  of  crystals, 
closely  a^ypregate  in  flat  planes,  a  structure  which,  so  fiur  as  I  know, 
is  never  found  except  in  association  with  the  oxide  of  iron:  but  no 
mineralogist  has  explained^ what  the  iron  has  to  do  with  it. 

k  Foliated  quarts.  The  planes  here  are  not  crystalline,  but  seem  to  be 
the  remnants  of  casts  in  fissures;  the  entire  specimen  has  been 
originally  an  incrustation  upon  fluor,  but  I  have  no  idea  how  these 
folia  have  been  produced. 

S.  Foliated  quartz,  in  zigzagged  ridges  upon  common  quartz,  which  is  on 
one  side  of  the  specimen  smooth  as  usual;  on  the  other,  fretted 
and  fringed  by  minute  processes  of  lace-like  foliation,  only  to  be 
well  seen  with  a  lens. 

These  first  fifteen  specimens  exemplify  a  few  of  the  caprices  of 
this  extraordinary  mineral,  perhaps  in  association  with  others,  but 
not  mixed  with,  or  penetrated  by,  them, — the  last  five  show  it  in 
closer  modes  of  association. 

%  Quarts  containing  mossy  filaments  of  chlorite,  with  yellowish  white 
amianthus,  extremely  interesting;  the  largest  plane  is  of  course  a 
section  polished. 

r.  Part  of  a  quartz  block,  cut  to  the  best  advantage,  to  show  its  contents, 
a  beautiful  congeries  of  crystals  of  rutile  (oxide  of  titanium),  one 
very  large,  and  another  group  of  very  unusual  size ;  the  base  of  the 
crystal  is  composed  chiefly  of  mica,  the  tables  of  which  are  deeply 
embedded  in  the  quartz.  This  specimen  is  an  extremely  fine  one; 
I  believe  from  Madagascar. 
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118,  Slice  of  a  large  block  of  quArt^j  extremely  pure  in  subatancc,  thougb 

flawed,  not  always  to  its  disadvantage^  as  it  exbibtta  charming  iridak 
eencei  in  some  lights.     It  contains  beautiful  long  rod$  of  tourmalijje. 

119.  QnartZj  in  its  natural  crystallization  with  supeHiciaUy  embedded  topai. 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  curious,  as  an  exposition  of  mineral 
character,  that  while  rutile,  tourmaline,  amianthus,  eblorite,  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  in&ide  of  vock 

P  crystals,  just  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  air,  topas  is  never  on  any 

occasion  allowed  to  get  inside,  but  only  plunged  to  a  certain  dcpt^^ 
as  if  it  had  fallen  in  by  accident 

ISO.  Amethyst  quartz,  with  a  curious  Haw,  or  vein,  across  the  base  of  iti 
crystal.  Amethyst  n  said  to  owe  its  colour  to  ferric  acid,  and  it  ii 
notable  respecting  it  that  it  seems  a  mineral  of  later  parcntrngt 
than  common  quartz,  for  if  formed  in  association  with  crystals  vt 
the  latter,  it  is  invariably  on  the  outside  of  them,  never  their  nudeia 

The  above  twenty  examples  being  enough  to  illustrate  the  ordisan 
characters  of  crystalline  silica,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  element  in  its 
purity,  the  next  twenty  represent  its  normal  conditions  when  piirti* 
ally  mixed  with  clay  or  other  foreign  matter,  and  when  the  mode  d 
its  solution,  or  circumstances  of  its  deposit,  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  consolidation  in  more  or  less  compact  or  irregularly  fluent  foma 
The  entirely  commonest  of  these,  the  black  or  grey  flint  of  our  chalk 
formation,  common  though  it  be,  is  one  of  the  moat  deli^tc  d 
mineral  substances,  taking  the  casts  of  fossils,  with  a  preetslon  whk^ 
the  most  exquisite  cameo  could  not  rival,  and  even  in  its  moA 
familiar  aspect,  presents  intricacies  of  structure  and  varieties  of  foaa 
hitherto  unexplained  by  any  mineralogist. 

121.  I    begin   the    series    with   a   specimen   of  its  banded    structure,  fint 

observed  by  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,^  although  of  no  very  nrc 
occurrence,  in  Kentish  chalk  pits.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anj 
organic  substance,  and  remains  unexplained,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  incipient  condition  of  the  banding  which  constitutes 
the  most  beautiful  agates,  and  that  the  nature  of  agates  will  be 
best  understood  by  watching  their  gradual  development  from  this 
not  unfrequent  state  of  flint. 

122.  Flint,  apparently  broken   and  re-cemented,  containing    probably,  also, 

vestiges  of  organism ;  the  appearance  of  fracture  is,  I  beliere, 
wholly  deceptive,  but  will  say  nothing  positive  respecting  this 
example  of  complex  problematic  flint. 

23.  Zoned  black  flint,  becoming  white  at  the  edges  by  weathering.  The 
fragment  has  probably  been  part  of  a  large  bed,  of  which  the 
smooth  bluish-grey  surface  was  the  top;  the  uppermost  bed  will 
be  seen  to  be  altogether  of  finer  material,  and  consists  of  what  is 
properly  called,  not  flint,  but  chalcedony. 

*  [A  slip  for  S.  P.  Woodward :  see  above,  p.  47.] 
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14.  Blmck  flint,  containing  sponses  embedded  in  blue  chalcedonj ;  a  beaa- 
tifiil  example^  showing  the  difierenoe  between  the  substance  of  the 
two  minerals  with  interesting  precision.  For  their  usnal  relations, 
see  my  Grammar  of  Silica  [below,  p.  586]» 

15*  Flsrt  of  a  nodnle  of  massive  chalcedony,  formed  in  a  volcanic  rock, 
which  it  did  not  entirely  fill,  the  central  hollow  being  coated 
with  small  ciystals  of  quartz.  Very  characteristic  of  simple  chalce- 
donic  substance. 

16.  Chaloedonic  agate,  formed,  I  do  not  know  where  or  how,  but  show- 
ing in  the  polished  sections  one  of  the  modes  of  aggregation  of 
this  mineral,  to  which  I  beg  the  observer's  close  attention.  He 
will  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rock  on  which  the  grey 
chalcedony  is  laid  is  not  a  rough  substance,  over  which  the 'finer 
one  is  poured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  aflected  by  curious  powers 
of  minute  crystallisation,  producing  phenomena  which,  in  a  slice 
seen  with  a  microscope,  would  be  found  of  the  most  extraordinary 
"wmrittty  and  beauty.  In  the  ordinary  accounts  of  such  pieces  of 
affate  as  this,  the  student  is  told,  with  vulgar  confidence,  that  the 
<£alcedony  is  merely  a  stalactitic  deposit  on  the  interior  rock.^  It 
will  be  found,  by  more  attentive  observation,  to  be  arranged  in 
concentric  masses,  which  meet  each  other  at  their  edges  with  the 
precision  of  bubbles  in  foam,  and  are  in  all  parts  of  the  stone  of 
exactly  equal  depth.  The  difference  between  this  structure  and  a 
real  stalactitic  deposit,  such  as  that  of  a  rivulet  coating  the  stones 
at  its  edffe  with  ice  in  hard  frost,  may  be  conclusively  demonstrate 
on  the  mst  wintry  day;  but  it  will  be  worth  while  also  to  take 
a  bit  of  rough  stone  and  dip  it  at  successive  intervals  into  any 
gelatinous  substance,  of  which  the  layers  would  quickly  congeal. 
Their  gradually  simplifying  contours  would  soon  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  this  or  any  other  chalcedony. 

17*  The  reason  of  which  difference  may  be  seen  at  once  by  observing 
this  next  example  of  perfectly  pure  grey  chalcedony,  deposited  in 
depth  enough  to  allow  of  its  reaching  the  full  development  of  its 
proper  form.  It  would  be  well  to  smooth  and  polish  the  broader 
side  of  the  large  grey  sphere  of  agate,  of  which  the  blundering 
li^ndary  has  nearly  destroyed  the  symmetry  by  uselessly  polishing 
the  edge. 

SB.  White  opaque  chalcedony  on,  I  believe,  oxide  of  manganese,  an  ex- 
ample of  extreme  interest  in  showing  the  resolute  way  in  which 
the  chalcedony,  compelled  to  form  on  the  surface  of  a  substance 
ciystallized  in  sharp  ansles,  yet  within  the  never-exceeded  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  rounds  all  these  into  its  own  normally 
spherical  contoura. 

^  [On  this  snbj(9ct,  see  above,  p.  376.] 
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129.  Yellowish  grej  cludeedony,  pardy  stakctitie,  widi  internal  to! 
concretions,  and  with  spherical  concretiooa  on  iti  aorboe,  aingi 
illustrative  of  its  own  crystalline  action. 

130.  Fine  chalcedony,  of  an  indescribable  colour,  for  which  I  can  fin 
better  term  than  the  not  very  intelligible  one,  '' violet-yetti 
partly  chalcedonic,  encrusted  primarily  on  I  know  not  what 
talline  mineral,  and  beginning  to  throw  itself  into  lambent  I 
approximating  to  a  form  which  I  generally  call  ^  mniml "  chakd 

131.  Dark  yellow  chalcedony,  partly  stalactitic,  bnt  a  beantifnl  examj 
the  wilfulness  of  this  extraordinary  mineral,  in  that  one-half  c 
stalactites  drop  crossways  to  the  rest:  the  mineral  is  quite  ci 
in  some  of  its  humours  of  dropping  upside  down. 

132.  Yellow  chalcedony,  stalactitic  in  radiating  branches;  very  beanti 

133.  Pure  chalcedony,  in  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  interstice 
partly  filled  by  the  thinnest  pos^le  films  of  iron-oxide; 
beautifuL 

134.  Milkv  chalcedony,  in  a  level  bed  on  quarts,  with  incipient  ramific 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  wholly  inorganie,  bnt  presc 
a  singular  resemblance  to  moss  or  seaweed. 

135.  Mocha  stone,  so  called  from  Mocha  in  Arabia,  where  the  best  1 
mens  are  found ;  an  exquisite  example  of  Uie  strueture  abov 
scribed. 

136.  Scarlet  and  grey  jasper.  We  here  benn  the  examination  of  silj 
earth  defioitely  mixed  with  clay.  The  only  difference  betwee 
chalcedony  and  quartz  seems  to  be  structuml:  that  of  the 
being  gelatinous,  of  the  second  crystalline ;  but  to  form  jaspei 
must  be  definitely  mixed  with  the  silica,  and  an  appreciable  qu 
of  oxide  of  iron  added  to  give  the  crimson,  scarlet,  or  orange-] 
hues,  which  constitute  the  value  of  the  stone.  The  result  0 
admixture  of  clay  is,  first,  that  jasper  is  absolutely  opaque,  not 

^  translucent  on  the  edges,  and  can  be  used  therefore  for  the 

»  mentation   of  agates,  literally  as  a  rich  pigment  perfectly  d 

at  the  edge  of  the  touch  from  the  chalcedony  in  which  it  i 
v^  or  involved;   though,  when   they  are  finely  broken   togethei 

efiect  of  the  opacity  may  be  modified. 

Secondly,  jasper  cannot  crystallize,  nor  does  it  ever   sho^ 
feeblest  approach  to  crystalline  structure.     It  is  as  homogene 
k  a  weil-made  brick. 

Thirdly,  and  in  consequence  of  its  non-crystalline  nature,  i 
^  not  be  arranged  in  globular  masses  like  chalcedony;  a  fact  in 

^  [See  above,  pb  45a] 

•i 
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soiBciently  demonttratiTe  of  the  crystalline  natare  of  those  globes. 
In  the  present  specimen  there  is  an  admixture  of  chalcedony 
through  all  the  grey  portions,  but  the  red  spaces  are  well  represen- 
tative of  jasperine  colour. 

IT.  Dark  red  and  grey  jasper,  Tsriously  marbled  and  combined,  traversed 
fay  very  sleiMler  chalcedonic  veins.  A  generally  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  ordinary  jasper. 

IS.  Red  and  white  jasper,  involved  with  agatescent  chalcedony,  full  of 
most  singular  phenomena,  and  changing  states  of  form ;  illustrative 
of  nearly  every  possible  arrangement  under  which  these  two  minerals 
can  be  seen. 

89.  Jasperine  agate,  that  is  to  say,  agate  in  which  the  passive  jasper 
is  arranged  by  the  constructive  chalcedony  in  regular  aones.  The 
transverse  formations  of  deeper  crimson  lines,  especially  the  one 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  nodule,  in  whidi  may  be  fiuidfully 
traced  the  outline  of  a  bird's  head  and  beak,  is  of  extreme  interest 
under  the  lens,  in  the  small  detached  ''£sidts"  of  stratification  at 
the  end  of  the  beak,  and  the  perfectly  unfsulted  curve  of  the  line 
forming  the  bird's  throat  between  the  beak  and  breast,  in  which 
some  more  faults  give  a  little  the  look  of  feathers. 

40.  Perfectly  fine  fuU-red  jasper,  involved  with  crystalline  agate;  the 
jasper  under  the  lens  will  be  found  composed  of  minute  spots,  and 
the  substance  of  it  is  entirely  passive,  raised  or  retracted  by  the 
thrusting  or  receding  quarts,  which  encloses  the  less  definitely  crys- 
talline centre  of  the  stone. 

4U  We  now  conclude  our  series  of  siliceous  minerals  by  a  series  of  ten 
examples  of  agate — ^properly  so  called — nodules;  that  is  to  say,  of 
quartz,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  and  jasper,  variously  grouped  in  the 
hollows  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  first  five  examples  exhibit  develop- 
ments of  structure,  and  the  last  five  the  finished  qualities  of  good 
stones.  This  first  example,  141,  is  simply  a  bit  of  basaltic  rock, 
in  which  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  cavity  has  been  coated  with  a 
bed  first  of  grey  chalcedony,  then  of  brown  chalcedony,  and  then 
of  crystalline  quarts,  becoming  slightly  amethystine  on  the  final  sur- 
fiice.  This  is  the  commonest  and  poorest  condition  under  which 
agatescent  secretion  occurs. 

148.  Part  of  an  agate  nodule,  detached  from  the  enclosing  rock,  resembling 
No.  141  in  its  genersl  arrangement,  but  the  quarts  finer  in  arrange- 
ment, and  the  chalcedony  dividing  into  very  pretty  agatescent  lines. 
The  interior  hoUow  is  partly  filled  by  dirty  and  ill-shaped  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  substance  has  generally 
disturbed  and  degraded  the  action  of  the  agate. 
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148,  Part  of  a   stalactite  of  quarts  and  doll-coloiired  amethyst,  external 
A&B.   coated   with    chalcedony.    These   conditions  of  crystallisation   oa 
wards,  instead  of  inwards,  are  comparatively  of  rare  occorrence,  ai 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  stuoied  by  any  minendogist 

144.  Part  of  a  rather  fine  agate  nodulcj  reversing  the  actioii  of  the  preYio 

specimen,  and  completing  that  of  142  by  adding  a  ooat  of  chak 
dony  on  the  top  of  its  interior  crystals;  a  very  perfiMt  and  \ 
teresting  example. 

145.  Part  of  a  nodule  of  perfectly  developed  agate,  in  which  the  cavity 

the  centre  has  been  very  nearly  filled*  llie  esctemal  chalccdoa 
bands  show,  towards  the  sur&ce  of  the  stone,  the  interruptknu  I 
apparent  gathering  or  folding  which  were  first  described  by  me  in  ti 
Geological  Magazine,^  though  they  are  of  perfectly  common  occonen 
in  agates  of  certain  localities.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  d 
tinguish  the  stones  presenting  this  appearance  by  the  title  of  "  fiolded 
agates. 

146.  An  entirely  superb  example  of  the  rarest  condition  of  agate,  that 

which  stalactitic  structure  has  been  produced  tkrtmgk  a  gelatino 
paste,  which  is  itself,  also,  where  it  has  room,  arranging  itsdf 
agatc^ent  bands.  On  the  flat  side  of  the  stone  it  will  be  seen  th 
this  structure  exists  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  the  sections 
the  stalactites  on  both  sides  will,  I  think,  ultimately  show  that  th< 
are  provoked  in  the  substance  of  the  chalcedony  by  the  injectio 
or  partial  crystallisation,  of  the  surrounding  rode  substance.  Tb 
was  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  in  my  own  cdlection,  next  I 
the  uniquely  beautiful  one  given  to  Sheffield,'  to  which,  in  absolol 
mineralogical  interest,  this  specimen  is  not  inferior. 

147.  Chalcedonic  agate,  with  interferent  beds  modifying  the  spherical  ope 

The  nature  of  the  external  coating  of  this  stone,  and  of  the  irregoli 
action  which  it  has  induced  within  the  grand  spherical  bands  c 
external  chalcedony,  are  quite  beyond  my  powers  of  either  descri; 
tion  or  explanation. 

148.  Part  of  a  nodule  (or  perhaps  bed)  of  brown  agate,  quite  abnoimalu 

the  structure  of  both  its  surfaces.  I  mean,  of  course,  by  sur&ca 
the  unpolished  portions  of  the  narrower  sides.  Many  agate  nodale 
have  surfiMcs  like  the  deeply  channelled  black  and  brown  one,  bo 
such  a  surface  as  that  here  formed  above  the  fine  quartz  is  entire]] 
abnormal. 

149i  Two  slices  of  an  exquisitely  finished  nodule  of  chalcedonic  agate,  witli 
AScB,    partial  traces  between  its  films  in  the  nature  of  Mocha  stone. 


n 


See  above,  p.  66.] 

A.  70;  see  above,  p.  445.] 
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0,  Entire  nodule  of  perfect  agate^  gi^ng  the  association  of  level  with 
&  B.  concentric  beds,  which  is  continually  found  in  agates  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  which  is  not  one  of  the  least  mysteries  of  their  con- 
struction. The  flat  fracture  on  the  larger  half  of  the  nodule  shows 
the  exact  plane  of  these  level  beds ;  ^ose  which  fonn  the  general 
mass  of  the  stone  are  delineated  with  exquisite  precision,  and  present 
fer  solution  nearly  every  question  relating  to  the  banded  structure 
4)t  these  stones.  Howevor,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  limit  my 
illustration  of  agates  to  the  forms  in  which  the  xones  are  continuous. 
Of  those,  in  which  they  are  interrupted  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  re-cemented  fracture,  all  my  good  specimens  have  been  already 
given  either  to  Sheffield  or  the  British  Museum. 


GROUP   II 
Fluor  Spar 

1.  Pale  green  fluor  spar,  two  comers  of  tableted  cubes.  My  own  collec- 
tiouy  next  to  silica,  consists  chiefly  of  fluor  and  caldte,  minerals 
which  present  themselves  in  peculiar  beauty  among  our  British 
hills.  Fluor  spar  is  indeed  the  British  mineral  par  excellence,  the 
cubic  varieties  of  it  being  presented  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  pre- 
cision of  ciystallixation,  in  Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  elsewhere 
absolutely  unrivalled.  I  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  limit  myself 
in  this  small  collection  to  the  illustration  of  these  simple  and 
indigenous  minerals,  adding  only  in  the  last  ten  of  the  series  one 
or  two  specimens  necessary  for  reference  and  illustration.  The 
example  with  which  I  begin  the  fluors  I  have  called  tableted, 
because  on  the  broken  sides  of  the  cubes  they  seem  to  have  been 
finished  by  the  imposition  of  external  veneers  or  tablets.  On 
primaiy  crystals  the  structure  is  not  infrequent,  and  in  the  finest 
examples  of  fluor  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is  expressed  also  by 
interior  lines;  but  until  I  am  myself  entrusted  with  the  nurture 
and  education  of  a  crystal  of  fluor,  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  any 
positive  statements  on  the  subject 

8,  Floor  spar,  transitional  from  purple  to  green,  and  from  green  to 
purple,  in  confused  cubic  crystallization.  This  specimen  is  much 
more  interesting,  structurally,  than  it  at  first  appears.  In  the  larger 
cube  the  broad  arrangement  is  of  a  lilac  sub-crystal,  with  a  green 
outer  one,  turning  purple  at  the  comers;  but  on  looking  closely  at 
these  comers  with  a  lens,  the  purple  layers  will  be  found  reduplicate 
with  green  ones;  and  since  the  scientific  people  would  probably 
tell  us,  that  seen  by  the  aid  of  proper  instruments,  the  purple 
parts  would  be  green  and  the  green  purple,  and  that  if  seen  by 
fluorescent,  polai^Ecd,  or  epipolic  light,  they  would  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  I  can  only  leave  the  question  of  the  colour  of 
this  mineral-chameleon  to  the  discernment  and  determination  of 
the  qualified  observer. 
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153.  Fluor  spar,  which  I  think  we  mmy  ventare  to  odl,  tor  the  pr 

porple,  with  extremely  pretty  eiilcite  sopeiimpoted. 

154.  Fluor  spar,  an  interesting  cube,  apparently  boilt  of  smaller  on 

which  I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  toe  ^pparentfy  porous  \ 
ness  inside,  associated  with,  or  periiapa  I  might  more  aeeu 
say,  as  in  some  cases  of  human  assodatioo.  Impaled  upon,  a 
group  of  crystals  of  white  quarta — an  extremely  prettjr  and 
resting  illustration  of  the  mode  of  eompanionshtp  osnally  pre 
by  these  minerals. 

155.  Fluor  spar,  pale  green,  lodged  upon  quarts,  with  superimpoaed  c 

Thf  substructure  of  quarts  seems  itself  to  encmst  inferior 
and  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  very  like  a  child's  gai 
''which  hand's  uppermost." 

156.  Pale  green  fluor,  set  into  crusts  of  quarts  crystals,  which  app< 

have  lost  their  heads  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  i 
some  dirty  iron  pyrites.  Numbers  of  minute  qoarts  crysta 
seen  crowding  themselves  under  the  ridges  of  the  greater 
thus  disturbed,  while  the  fluor,  both  below  and  above  the  ag 
crust,  takes  apparently  such  place  and  room  as  suits  it.  Ho 
business  began,  and  how  it  would  have  ended,  if  this  speeime 
been  let  luone  and  not  brought  to  Brantwood,  mortal  ing^ 
may  not  say. 

157.  Fluor  spar,  pale  green,  forming  itself  in  octahedrons  boflt  of 

cubes  on  a  crust  of  compact  quarts.     Extremely  pretty. 


fl,  158.  Fluor  spar,  with  interspersed  galena,  showing  the  manner  of  as 

{  *  tion  of  two  friendly  cubic  minerals,  both  of  them  sprinkled 

isulphuret  of  iron.  The  deceptive  sprinkling  of  the  sur£sce  c 
cube  of  galena  with  small  cubes  of  fluor,  and  the  intimate 
division  of  the  lead  between  them,  make  this  a  very  inter 
specimen  under  the  lens. 

^  159*  Yellow  fluor,  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  calcite  i 

imposed  to  finish.     I  do  not  usually  note  localities  of  minerals 
there  is  some  special  reason,  but  it  may  be  generally  noted 
^^  these  confused  arrangements  of  cubic  fluor  with  quartz  and  < 

are   almost  always   Cornish,  while  the   masses  of  blue    and  ] 
fluor  out  of  which  ornaments   can   be   cut,  are   exclusively 
found  in  Derbyshire. 
I 

160.  Green  and  purple  fluor,  developing  into  octahedric  crjrstallizati^ 

^  myriads  of  small  cubes,  whose  surfaces,  and  especially  those  < 

!  green  bed,  which  they  allow  partly  to  be  seen  through  then 

>  marked  with  the  most  strange  circular  flaws  and  hollows.     L 

interesting. 
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^1*  Green  flnor,  of  similar  cooitmctioii  to  the  last  fpedmen,  but  in  purer 
mbstanee  and  without  the  superBcial  cavities.  Bach  of  the  small 
cubes  is  beantifiillj  modified  on  the  edges;  floating  crystals  of 
daik  iron  pyrites  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  wonderful  qiedmcn. 

is.  Green  fluor,  becoming  purple  at  the  surface,  with  which  it  constructs 
two  pretty  octahcdml  pyramids  sprinkled  with  fine  quarts;  after 
whidi  interruption,  the  purple  fluor,  greatly  disturbed  in  its  mind, 
sets  to  work  again  to  build  more  octahedrons  out  of  little  cubes, 
but  only  makes  a  mess  of  it  Some  inm  pyrites,  which  has  no 
business  there  at  all,  takes  possession  of  the  quarts  on  the  other 
side,  and  upoils  what  would  have  otherwise  been  a  most  exquisite 
example  of  fluor  structure. 

kS.  Clear  octahedric  fluor,  variously  transfixed  and  beset  by  white  quarts, 
with  intrusive  pyrites  as  usual,  but  I  think,  in  tUs  case,  copper 
instead  of  iron.    An  extremely  rare  and  valuable  specimen. 

(A.  Pure  green  fluor,  partially  covered  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  angles 
of  its  own  cubes  exquisitely  modified.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
constant  habit  in  fluor,  that  if  it  means  to  modify  the  solid  angles, 
as  in  this  instance,  it  always  polishes  itself  dose  up  to  them,  exactly 
as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  a  mill.  The  most  honest  dealers 
are  sometimes  quite  unable  to  persuade  inexperienced  purchasers 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  specimens.  The  naturally  polished 
{danes  are  indeed  always  vecognisable  under  the  lens  by  their  crys- 
talline sones,  but  it  is  sometfanes  pleasant  to  show  a  tyro  such  a 
piice  de  ammcUan  as  the  crystal  here  above  the  ticket,  over  which 
the  nrojeethig  carbonate  of  lime  shows  that  no  lapidary's  wheel 
could  have  got  at  the  polished  surface. 

is.  Fall-coloured  green  fluor  in  complete  cubes,  extremely  fine  and  sharp 
in  the  edges,  and  entirely  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  what 
fluor  spar  is  in  its  simplicity.  The  student  is  to  observe  that 
though  a  cubic  mineral  is  bound  to  try,  and  does  conscientiously 
try,  to  be  as  much  of  a  cube  as  it  can,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  ever  succeeding.  No  cube  of  any  cubic  mineral  ever 
existed  in  the  world,  that  had  all  its  sides  equal. 

i6.  Deep  green  fluor,  set  into  a  group  of  quartz  crystals,  founded  on  a 
^ff^*"g  of  slate.  The  deep  plunging  of  the  fluor  into  the  quarts 
is,  in  this  case,  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  specimen  is  other- 
wise  of  value  in  showing  the  nature  of  contempomneous  fiDrroation. 
These  crystals  certainly  were  not  stuck  into  the  quarts  after  the 
quartz  was  complete,  still  less  could  they  be  suspended  in  the  air 
till  the  quartz  enveloped  them.  Both  crystab  are  formed  at  the 
same  moment  and  built  in  unison,  but  I  cannot  think  why  our 
ckemiats  do  not  make  solutions  of  things^  which  will  show   the 
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student  how  this  unbelievable  arrangement  takes  place,  and  let  him 
aee  it  going  on.  The  angles  of  the  fluor  are  alightly  modified,  m 
in  the  last  apecimen.  The  pretty  white  triangle  seen  in  the  Angic 
of  the  main  crystal  in  some  lightj,  aeema  to  mark  the  spot  it 
which  the  modifying  action  began  in  the  interior. 

fl  Octabedric  fluor,  like  l6£,  but  more  invotved  with  beds  of  qiurli, 
showing  the  complex  relations  of  the  two  minerals. 

E8.  Cubic  fluor,  partly  embedded  in  quartz,  partly  encrust«^d  bj  it,  tbe 
crust-laying  in  this  case  being  of  course  a  subsequent  operalioa; 
but  the  odd  thin^  is  that  the  quartz  in  this  final  action  doo  nX 
come  down  like  stiow  on  everything,  but  crusts  all  the  floor  on  cfcn 
side  to  the  same  depths  and  crusts  none  of  itself  anywhere. 

59.  The  two  closing  specimens  of  our  fluor  series  are  chosen  to  show  tbe 
difference  between  indecisive  and  decisive  Hffk  in  minerml  formatixL 
This  piece.  No,  l69^  looks  at  first  like  a  fragment  of  a  cabc,  bit 
it  is  not  a  fragment  at  all,  but  a  crystal  which  has  never  made  if 
its  mind  what  it  would  be ;  never  been  able  to  |serscvere  in  ttuooli 
ing  a  single  plane,  and  broken  itself  o^  anyhow  in  a  seti^  d 
nondescript  forms,  for  which  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  rmsa^ 
Very  few  minerals  ever  present  themselves  in  sucb  disorder,  if 
crystalline  at  alK 

To*  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  exquisitely  decisive  and  acoomphikd 
crystals  of  three  minerals,— quarUs,  fluor,  and  tetrahedric  copper 
p^TiteSj — every  one  of  them  alike  exemplaiy. 

T  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  singular  that  minerals,  w  ht 

as  I  know  them,  are  for  tbe  most  part  moral  in  company,  Ow 
rarely  sees  correct  quarts  associating  with  misconducted  floor,  ^ 
the  reverse;  but  one  does  not  always  see  why  the  circumsUzM^ 
which  are  best  for  the  education  of  one  mineral  should  alike  k 
favourable  to  that  of  another.  * 


GROUP  ni 

Cakiie 

Tl,  Carbonate  of  lime^  in  its  elementary  crystalline  fonn,  extremely  pan. 
and  showing  the  association  of  two  directions  of  cleavage  is  * 
compact  block.  The  perfection  of  the  crystallisation  is  so  gf«t 
that  in  some  portions  it  breaks  with  a  nearly  concboidal  6ift<n 
across  the  proper  cleavage^  The  substance  catmot  be  seta  ^ 
greater  beauty  or  simplicity. 

nn       1  [Compare  Eihic4  oj  thi  DuH,  §g  62,  63    Vol  XVUh  pp.  279,  28C»)lI 
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172.  Dog-tooth  spar,  of  Derbyshire,  showing  at  its  base,  with  great  clear- 

ness, the  mode  of  its  constraction  out  of  the  rhombmdal  masses  of 
the  compact  caldte.  I  could  easily  have  sent  groups  of  these 
crystals,  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  bat  fbr  purposes  of 
study,  this,  which  can  be  easily  haii^led,  is  much  more  useful  To 
aee  the  wjpur  in  perfisction,  it  is  well  worth  while  stopping  on  the 
way  to  or  from  London,  and  to  explore  the  cave  in  the  High  Tor 
of  Matlock.^ 

173.  Cakite,  in  flat  or  '^ nail-head"  crystals,  beautifully  showing  their  rela- 

tion to  the  rhomboidal  mass  out  of  which  they  are  produced. 

174.  Caldte,  in  an  obscurely  globular  crystal,  beautifully  showing  lis  rhom- 

boidal fracture. 

175.  Caldte,  in  a  superbly  constructed  and  modified  crystal,  on  a  mixed 

mass  of  caldte  and  native  copper,  in  which  the  latter  for  the  most 
part  occupies  the  interior  of  the  crystals.     Extremdy  fine. 

176.  Caldte,  in  a  beautifully  pure  crystal,  highly  modified. 

177.  Caldte,  partly   compact,   passing  into    very  interestk^    '< nail-head" 

ciyrtals,  apparently  built  out  of  triangular  plates.  Inis  is,  however, 
merely  an  external  appearance.  They  are  not  laminated  on  the 
fracture. 

178.  Caldte,  with  gdena,  the  caldte  peculiar  in  showing  unfinished  terminal 

tions  of  ciystal. 

179f  180.  Other  conditions,  of  more  or  less  interrupted  crystallization. 

181.  To  be  compared  with  178  for  the  white  plates  at  the  terminations  of 

the  crystals,  and  with  182  for  their  position. 

182.  Caldte,  in  extremely  short  hexagonal  crystals,  more  or  less  endeavouring 

to  connect  themselves  into  long  ones.  The  blundering  way  in 
whidi,  both  in  this  example  and  in  181,  the  prisms  seem  to  slip 
aside  and  off  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque  aspects  of 
crystalline  structure. 

183.  Caldte,  in  "nail-head"  crystals  of  great  beauty,  but  entirely  confused 

in  arrangement 

18i.  Caldte,  in  ''nail-head"  oystals,  trying   to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  radiating  prism. 

1  [As  Raskin  had  often  done :  see  PntterUa,  L  §§  83,  108.] 
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P»^  513,  iin«  Bf  the  vords  ^'(not  .  ,  .  eolntnii);"  and  to  line  13, 
le  woFd«  "my  old  friend  and  Knigbt  of  tbe  Hamnter,"  were  not  iji 
1,  1  ;  last  words  J  ed.  1  r#&d«  **".,.  wlH  join  on  prop«r1f  to  thm  finer 
cainplea  wbicb  I  sent  ori^nally," 

Tbe  r#«ult  of  the  alterations  and  additions  in  ed.  2  was  that  wlieraA 
1  1  ended  on  p.  49^  ed,  2  ertended  to  p^  50. 

In  Mr»  Wedderbiim's  possession  there  i?  a  copy  of  the  second  edition 
ith  some  farther  remions  in  Ruskin's  hand,  ^hich  have  here  b<*eu  mid^ 
bese  are  ; — 

No«,  17,  18,  "Flint-ehateedony"  fbt  ^*  Flint  chalcedony.'' 

No.  21,  line  3,  ''more  than'*  for  "ejctfemely";  lines  6  and  6>  "Aum" 
nd  ''up''  italicised;  line  11,  ^*are"  not  it^Iiciised. 

No*  yi,  line  3  from  end,  ^'tetheriom  "  corrected  to  "  teUuritttn  " ;  W 
ine,  '^ additional  obser^'ationR  at'*  for  "farther  iiote«.^* 

No.  33,  the  last  words  italicised. 

No.  37,  la«t  w(>rd6,  in  eds,  I  and  2,  " ,  .  .  beauty  and  ItiastmtiTe  pfaeiu>- 
lena  respecting  tbe  occurrence  ,  .  ," 

Section  111.,  "and  forme"  ftdded  after  '*nnture." 

No.  44,  la»t  words,  eds.  1  jtnd  2,  "-  »  .  j^^^^t  extremely  fine." 

No,  45,  last  line,  "of  it"  add^  jifler  *' enough,** 

No«  47,  Iftst  line,  "its  more  ctjmpact  fornu"  for  'fthe  more  owipict 
arras  of  it" 

No.  70,  last  line,  "properly"  for  "prettily." 

No.  68,  italics  introduced. 

No.  00,  "1  believe"  inserted.] 
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Nas.  1  to  80,  illustrating  the  naiure  and  relations  of 
FuNT  and  CuAijCfiDONY 

1.  Pure  black  flint  with  exquisitely  characteristic  "conchoidal"  fracture, 
looking  exactly  like  the  cast  of  a  shell. 

8.  Blade  flint  less  pure  (Mrith  some  admixture  of  chalk  m*,  perhaps,  c^y)* 
dereloping  agatescent  bands  in  purifying  itself.  The  ban^  faulted 
and  terminated  in  the  unaccountable  way  which,  with  finer  material, 
forms  so-called  "Brecciate"  Agates.  (Compare  Nos.  10,  11,  12.) 
A  small  fossil  (sponge  ?)  is  embedded  in  the  angle  of  this  specimen, 
which  is  a  most  finished  and  comprehensive  example  of  flint- 
structure.     Polished  on  two  sides. 

3.  Two  pieces,  a  and  6  (2070  of  my  old  collection).     A  superb  example 

of  finely  delineated  and  terminated  agatescent  structure,  in  dark 
grey  flint 

4.  Rolled  pebble  of  coarse  brown  flinty  with  agatescent  structure  mimick- 

ing a  fossil.     The  central  division  most  curiously  faulted. 
Ground  down  and  polished  on  one  side  to  show  structure. 

5.  Black   flint,   full   of  somebody,  I    don't  know  who,   gone   to   pieces. 

The  (weathered  or  decomposing  ?)  surface  showing  the  forms  pro- 
jecting. 

6.  Common  grey  flint,  with  very  unusual  condition  of  surfisce.     /  heUeve, 

inorganic,  and  merely  mimicking  a  fossil ;  but  there  may  be  much 
disguised  organism  provoking  the  forms. 

^  [This  oolleotion  is  now  at  ^tone  fiouse,  Broadstairs :  sea  above,  p.  lix.] 
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198.  Green  mica,  in  obseurely  hexagonal  ciystala,  beautifully  illus 

micaceous  aggregation. 

199.  Chlorite  in  segregation  out  of  quarts,  or  Into  it ;  a  most  ii 

piece  of  structure. 

200.  Graphic  granite,  composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  with  dark  quar 

peculiar  variety  of  yellow  mica ;  the  whole  collected  and  < 
under  those  great  forces  of  crystallisation  which  do  not 
themselves  merely  in  veins  and  in  cavities,  but  pass  thi 
entire  mass  of  substance  of  the  great  mountains  themselvi 
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I.  CATALOGUES   OF  MINERALS 

I.  Chalcedony  in  agatesccnt  depositi  partly  stalactitic  in  central  filing 
and  rods;  a  structure  extremely  frequent,  but  hitherto  uttexpUined, 
and^  I  believe,  for  the  present  inexplicablt?.  (But  eee  notes  on 
No.  48.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  especially  that  the  basic  §3imM  nenr 
exceed  a  certain  thickness,  nor  the  ba&ic  rod^  a  eertaln  diameter^ 
All  through  the  stonci  whatever  the  thickness  of  imposed  chalce^ 
donjj  the  walls  are  here  always  composed  of  one  gr eeni3h*broim 
line,  with  two  external  white  ones,  and  the  rods  are  of  the 
diameter  of  extremely  small  pins.  It  is  often  thought  that  the 
interior  substance  In  chalcedonies  of  this  kind  has  been   ongi[u% 

^moss;  but   I   believe  it  is  entirely  inorganic,   and,   in   this  case,  ai 
^      in  the   next  example^  chiefly  chloritic  earth*     Extremely   fine,  cat 
and  polished  under  my  own  direction, 

3.  Moss  agatCi  so  called,  being  irregular  chalcedony,  traversed  by  i 
network  of  chloritic  earth,  and  forming  itself  into  level  Unes  m 
the  larger  spaces.  An  extremely  curious  example,  inexplicable  m 
No.  22.  Part  of  the  cellular  mass  is  more  or  leis  pulverulent,  aad 
yields  easily  to  the  knife. 

i.  The  same  kind  of  chalcedony  in  bolder  development,  probal^T 
Icelandic,  showing  connection  with  some  kind  of  floor  and  n»f, 
and  inconceivably  peppered  over  the  surface, — with  what,  I  domt 
believe  any  mortal  can  find  out,  (But  see  notes  on  lii».  II, 
page  503.) 

5.  Icelandic  chalcedony,  showing  the  levelled  or  lake  structure  In  an  opn 

gpacCj  and    a  more  closely  sprinkled  external    surface,  of  naineJeii 
p         ugliness,  with  two  mysterious  little   pits  in   it,  which    are  part  of 
the  chalcedonic  structure.     The  whole,  one  petrified  enigma. 
^  Cut   and   polished    undent   my   own   direction.       The    other  iiili. 

one  of  the  choicest  pieces  in  my  own  cabinet* 

6.  Level  Icelandic  chalcedony,  traversed  by  pseudo-stalactites,  each  with 

its  proper  rod  of  nucleus.  Two  pieces,  a  and  b,  cut  and  polished 
under  my  own  direction,  and  extremely  instructive,  if  one  cook! 
only  understand  a  single  word  of  what  they  say.  Look  at  then 
against  the  light,  and  take  care  to  keep  the  two  pieces  together. 

7.  Icelandic  chalcedony,  passing  into  quartz,  which  traverses  a  level  lake, 

in  the  hollow  of  the  interior,  and  crystallises,  not  in  the  osoil 
form  of  quartz,  but  in  triangular  pyramids.  This,  like  No.  26,  is 
an  extremely  rare  specimen. 

8.  Grey   chalcedony,   forming  an   agatescent    ball,   showing   a   perfectly 

conchoidal  fracture  on  the  broken  surfaces,  distinguished  finom  tbi^ 
of  flint  by  its  comparative  dulness  and  absence  of  the  ribbed 
minor  ripples,  which  show  the  greater  elasticity  both  of  flint  and 

glass.  I 
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^  Browiush*red  chalcedony  (caraelian),  coating  oxide  of  iron.  The 
finest  carnelian  it  rose-coloar  or  crimion,  hut  it  is  almost  impossible 
na«r  to  find  a  piece  that  has  not  been  dyed.  The  colour  of  this 
is  very  good  by  transmitted  light 

X    CSirysoprase.      A   condition  of  silica,  intermediate   between  flint  and 
•y  chalcedony,  but  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  green;  dull  in 

fineture,  as  the  broken  piece  will  show,  better  than  the  old  sur- 
fiioe;  and  never  throwing  itself  into  globular  or  stalactitic  forms. 
It  is  found,  I  believe,  only  at  one  place  in  Europe,  Frankenstein 
in  Silesia,  and  is  extremely  respected  by  me  because  it  is  found 
nowhere  in  America. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  silica  except  opal ;  but  it  is 
pioperly  connected  with  flint  and  chalcedony,  opal  forming  an 
entirely  distinct  family  of  minerals.  These  thirty  specimens,  there- 
lore,  contain  complete  illustrations  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
transparent  or  translucent  portions  of  agates  are  composed.  We 
next  enter  on  a  series  illustrating  the  opaqiie  material,  Jaspxr,  but 
which,  like  the  chalcedonies^  must  be  traced  back  to  thieir  origin 
in  entirely  common  flint 


SECTION  II 

Nm.  81    to   40:   wUh  supplementary  seriei  C.    1   to  C.   15.)     lUauiratmg  the 
reUHom  of  Quartz  md  Chalckdony  to  naiwe  meials  and  common  metallic 

OT€S* 

SI.  Befiyre,  however,  going  on  to  study  the  jaspers,  although  it  is  out  of 
scientific  order,  I  think  it  wiU  be  well,  and  certainly  it  will  be 
refreshing,  to  observe  the  conditions  under  which  pure  quarts  is 
associated  with  native  metals ;  of  which  it  must  be  observed  in  the 
outset,  that  the  native  metals  are  scarcely  ever — I  do  not  myself 
recollect  a  single  instance  of  finding  them — associated  with  pure 
and  clear  crysUUs,  either  of  quarts,  or  any  other  mineral.  Both 
quarts  and  addte,  when  they  contain  native  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
are  normally  opaque,  and  only  semi-crystalline.  This  generalisation 
Is  bold,  and  must,  of  course,  be  taken  only  as  the  expression  of 
my  personal  experience,  not  of  a  scientific  fiict;  but  it  may  be 
certainly  stated  positively,  that  in  the  countries  hitherto  known  as 
mining  districts,  this  law  of  the  opacity  of  gold-vein-stone  holds, 
with  rare  exception.  (See  one  in  No.  34,  and  another  in  35.) 
This  specimen.  No.  31,  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  kind  of 
quartz  in  which  gold  is  usually  found,  whether  in  America  or 
Australia  (see  the  long  note  on  No.  40),  and  it  is  also  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  the  greatest  quantify  of  gold 
occurs  in  those  countries;  dispersed  in  plates  of  varying  tmck- 
ness,  but  still  generally  describable  as  laminae,  through  what  are 
apparently  fissures  in  the  imperfectly  crystalline  and  feebly  trans- 
lucent quartz.    This  is  a  very  rich  and  pretty  specimen  from  Nova 
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Scotia,  of  which,  as  of  evefy  other  apedmcn  of  the  kmd  I 
Mw,  I  can  tell  you, — absolutely  nothing,  more  than  that  the 
is  pure,  and  the  quarts  very  nearly  so;  and  that  I  have  no 
slightest  idea  how  the  gold  got  into  it,  or  where  it  was  befl 
got  into  it,  unless  perhaps  in  a  place  which  I  do  not  ca 
mention ! 

You  will  observe  that  I  italidae  above  the  word  ''na 
meaning  '^  pure  "  metals.  Both  quarts  and  ealdte  ciystalliae  su] 
in  association  with  the  ares  of  metals,  especially  with  the  < 
and  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iroOt  <^nd  the  oxide  of  titanium 
sometimes  even  native  copper  will  form  beautifnlly  in  the  in 
of  calcite  crystals.  On  tne  other  hand,  tellurium  in  any  st 
peculiarly  destructive  of  crystalline  power  in  its  matrix.  (See 
Uonal  observations  at  ppu  498,  499#  below.) 


82.  Native  gold,  in  the  same  kind  of  quarts,  but  itself  nore  massive 
partially  crystalline.  I  believe  this  Australian;  but  it  repr 
the  kind  of  gold,  all  over  the  world,  which  forms  the  nngg 
alluvial  d^x>sit  That  is  to  say,  the  flawed  and  more  or  less  1 
quartz  gets  knocked  away  by  attrition,  while  the  gold,  in 
and  masses  of  various  sizes,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  si 
This  specimen  has  itself  been  a  little  rolled  and  battered  o 
outside,  but  shows  the  fibrous  aystalline  character  of  the 
beautifully,  in  its  cavities.  It  was  cut  when  I  bought  it,  a 
the  section  obtained  shows  the  exact  lines  of  c<mtact  betwec 
gold  and  quarts,  in  the  interior  of  the  stone,  where  the  mi 

^  compact;  while  it  effervesces  in  the  cavities  into  moss. 

^  - 

35.  Slice  of  quarts-rock  from  New  Zealand,  with   native  gold  dis] 
t  through  the  body  of  it,  in  extremely  fine  particles.     This  fc 

peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  as  I  never  use  a  microscope,  I  c 
^  say  how  far  the  gold  is  ciystalline.     I  have  added,  therefiir 

extremely  rich  smaller  piece,  for  experimenting  upon  at  leisu 
i    '  cutting  slices  off*  the  edges  of  it,  as  thin  as  it  is  possible  n 

I  cut  quartz, — and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  fineness  obi 

•  by  Mr.  Sorby  ^  and  other  microscopic  observers.     A  great  deal  i 

f    ^  however,  be  found  out  by  the  schoolboys  of  St.  David's,  ve: 

teresting   to   older   people  as   well   as   themselves.     In    the 
specimen,  Na  3S,  the  gold  is  in  somewhat  finer  grains  and 
but  my  impression  is  that  in  both  it  is  in  a  state  very  doidy 
spondwg  to  thai  of  the  chlorite  in  mots  agate. 


r 


o4.  Native  gold  from  Transylvania,  in  a  vein  of  rather  finely  cr3rsti 
quartz,  traversing  a  grey  rock,  which  is,  I  believe,  called  "  Psami 
This  form  of  gold  is  entirely  peculiar  to  Transylvania,  a  cc 
(you  will  know  where  it  is,  but  I  don't)  which,  it  is  W( 
observe  in  passing,  has  always  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
tallize  its  minerals  prettily  and  delicately,  so  that  wheneve 

A  [See  abore,  p.  207  a.] 
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tee  an  extremely  channing  and  peculiar  specimen  of  anything,  you 
may  almott  guess  it  Transylvanian,  or  if  it  be  quarts  only,  to  be 
of  Schemniti  in  Hungary,  which,  I  believe,  is  somewhere  there- 
abouts. This  Transylvanian  gold  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  excep- 
ti<»al,  as  compared  with  American  or  Australian  specimens,  in 
being  set  on  definitely  crystalline,  though  minute,  quartz. 

35.  I  am  very  sony  to  part  with  this  specimen,  of  which  I  have  no 
daplicate,  and  shall  not  easily  find  the  like ;  but  it  is  so  instructive 
and  beautiful,  that  I  can't  keep  it  any  more  idle  in  my  cabinet. 
It  is  perfectly  crystalline  arborescent  native  gold,  associated  with 
perfectly  formed,  though  minute  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
if  it  is  not  Transylvanian,  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  glad  there  is 
any  other  country  that  can  work  its  gold  in  that  way,  but  at  least 
it  is  not  American,  nor  Australian. 

56.  Orystalline  gold  in  a  cavity  in  quarts,  more  or  less  stained  with 
oxide  of  iron.  I  do  not  know  the  locality  of  this  specimen;  it 
might  be  Australian,  South  American,  or  perhaps  African ;  the  form 
both  of  gold  and  quarts  being  the  general  one  common  to  all ;  but 
It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  the  gold  thus  crystallised  in  the 
cavities  only,  and  not  dispersed  through  the  body  of  the  stone. 
Compact  oxide  of  iron  is  also  mixed  among  the  stained  quarts,  the 
surfiice  of  which  is  very  curiously  crystallised  round  the  cave, 
though  not  quite  in  Transylvanian  style;  and  one  could  fancy 
imther  a  pretty  fairy  tale  told  about  the  cave. 

37*  Part  of  the  wall  of  a  large  vein  of  quarts,  I  should  guess  from 
California,  traversed  by  another  small  vein  of  whiter  quarts,  and 
having  its  porous  cavities  feebly  crystalline,  and  in  some  places 
curiously  cellular;  filled  with  dispersed  moss  of  finely  crystalline 
gold,  every  particle  of  which  becomes  interesting  under  a  powerful 
kns.  Entirely  wonderful  and  beautiful,  though  showing  the  always 
rude  and  feeble  crystallisation  of  gold-bearing  quarts,  everywhere 
exeept  in  Transylvania.  The  wall  of  solid  quarts  will  be  seen  to 
be  partially  divided  by  a  flaw  passing  into  a  fissure,  which,  with 
others  parallel  to  it,  seems  to  indicate  the  further  rending  asunder 
of  the  original  vein  as  the  mountain  mass  consolidated  itself.  This 
qiedmen  is  unique  in  my  experience,  both  in  beauty  and  pheno- 
mena, illustrating  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  quarts. 

38.  Detached  examples  of  crystalline  gold,  chiefly,  I  believe,  African, 
broken  away  from  the  quarts  by  the  miners,  but  each  in  itself 
interesting. 

S9»  Ciystalline   gold,   I   have   no  doubt   Transylvanian,   showing    in    one 

piece  all  the  principal  forms  which  the  metal  takes.     It  belongs 

to  what  mineralogists  call  the  cubic  system,  and  in  any  orthodox 

mineralogy,  various  pictures  will  be  found  of  cubes,  octahedrons, 

XXVI.  2 1 
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dodecahedrons,  and  other  cbArmlngly  symmetricsl  Hgtirei,  ms  i 
geutative  of  those  in  which  it  is  scientifically  required  to  eiyiti 
Bat  it  never  doe^  cr}'stAlHze  in  ftny  one  of  them  !  I  bare 
tmaU  octahedron  (kept  in  a  separate  bottle),  which  I  don't  In 
is  genuincj  and  1  had  once  two  cubes,  which  certainly  wi 
These  are  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  farty  years'  eicpeti 
The  real  erj^staU  of  gold,  of  which  you  may  see  plenty  oa 
Side  of  this  specimcnj  arc  entirely  Indescribable  by  any  h 
language,  and  I  leave  yon  to  make  what  you  can  of  them, 
impo^ible  to  see  sharper  or  better  examples^  for  gold  has  a  ei 
way  of  never  crystallizing  brightly  or  neatly,  but  always  ai 
had  been  a  little  beaten  about.  The  ground  of  the  «a1id  d] 
beautifully  seen  on  the  opposite  side;  is  a  Hattish  platie,  tii 
places  apparently  made  up  of  triangular  sniaU  ones  whtdi  fi 
in  little  tri angular  pyratnids.  in  other  places,  the  plate  "mi 
seen  to  be  woven  out  of  fine  fibres^  and  here  and  there  appal 
to  be  spun  into  wires.  The  laminated  fomi  of  plate  eompoi 
triangles  is  the  most  frequent  condition ;  the  fibrous  and  arbori 
lace,  next  commonest;  massive  crystals  as  fine  as  itniae  iJi 
example  are  extremely  rare,  and  1  tiiiiik  couldn't  hrt  dOBft 
where  but  in  Transylvania,  to  this  bewildering  extent.  Tlui 
colour  of  the  specimen  is  owing  to  a  misiure  of  iive  |ier  ea 
silver,  which,  however,  as  silver  also  belongs  to  the  cable  $f 
mther  helps  than  hinders  the  gold  in  its  crrstalliaatioti. 


40.  Missive  gold,  more  or  less  ^brous^  with  tntersfiersecl  quarts  1l 
several  parts  quite  solid  i^Qld ;  I  believe  Californianj  and  reprO 
tlve  of  what  is  meant  by  a  nugget^  when  it  has  not  been  i 
rolled.  Even  the  richest  uuggets  are  SErldom  wholly  free 
quartz.  There  is  nothing  particularly  characteristic  abaut  this 
but  it  is  nice  to  feel  the  weight  of  it  in  the  handj  mnd  the 
is  extremely  pure. 

As  representative  of  native  gold  in  comiiierce,  the  pine 
gold  dust  in  the  glass  vial  is  enough  to  show  nvhat  people 
about  their  waists  and  sell  their  lives  for  in  various  oountiies 
this  little  sprinkling  is,  I  believe,  Scotch,  and  the  like  of  it  ofc 
able  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Seen  with  a  lens^  it  wil 
found  composed  of  more  or  less  flattened  fragments,  which 
obtained  by  washing  the  sand  of  streams,-«-^n  extrennely  wi 
waste  of  time.  I  do  not  give  this  gold-dust  a  separate  numb 
it  should  be  kept  with  No.  40,  to  show  how  gold  is  comn 
found. 

We  will  not  at  present  go  on  to  silver,  beeause  I  have  all< 
the  gold  to  Come  into  this  place  in  the  catalogue,  chiefly  foi 
illustration  of  quartz;  and  native  silver  differs  from  native  go! 
this  particular  (one  of  many),  that,  as  a  rule,  silver  likes  linM« 
and  wont  crystallize  in  quaitz ;  while,  as  a  rule,  ffold  lores  qa 
)and  hates  limestone.  The  single  specimen  of  t£e  mbove  tei 
which  it  is  associated  with  calcite,  wtts  also  ttnique  in  my  odDcc 
LftkAdag  buek  oveir  the  other  nine  ypeeiineflft,  liiej  vffl  ill  be  fi 
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to  exhibit  the  seme  characters  of  quartz,  more  or  kn  compact  and 
opaque^  irregular  in  fracture,  not  lilce  ghi8i«  nor  yet  like  common 
stone:  like^  in  fact,  nothing  but  itself;  one  can  only  say  of  the 
fiactore  that  it  is  '' quartsose/' 

This  kind  of  quartz  forms  an  immense  mass  of  the  rocki  of  the 
world,  but  til  no  place  of  all  the  world  does  it  form  globular  concre- 
turn*  like  those  or  chalcedony.  The  two  nrinemls,  though  the  same 
in  material,  are  everywhere  and  always  distinct,  though  you  will 
ind  it  stated  in  mineralogical  books  (I  quote  Miller  as  most 
authoritative),  that  "chalcedony  appears  to  be  an  intimate  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  crystalline  and  amorphous  quartz,  botryoidal,  reniform, 
stalactitic  It  is  called  camelian  when  of  a  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
colour;  plasma  when  dark-green;  chrysoprase  when  of  an  apple- 
green  colour,  produced  by  the  admixture  of  one  per  cen^  of  oxide 
of  nickel."^  This  is  all  that  science  can  make  of  the  matter,  but 
common  observation  will  show  you  these  fwther  interesting  paiti- 
euUurs,  that  though  chalcedony  may  be  produced  mih  either  flint  or 
quarts,  it  is  a  substance  totally  distinct  from  both,  and  belongs 
generally  to  a  later  perk>d  of  the  world's  history,  that  of  onr  own 
chalk,  or  of  still  more  recent  volcanic  mountains.  Further  observe, 
thai  no  pmUcU  of  gold,  or  of  any  other  native  meUd,  has  vet,  so  fsr 
as  I  know,  been  found  in  chalcedony,  but  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  are  frequently  and  beauti- 
fvllj  associated  with  it.  It  will  therefore  be  perhaps  best  to  show, 
in  connection  with  the  quartz  containing  gold,  the  finest  states  of 
chalcedony  containing  iron,  before  we  go  on  to  the  jaspers.  I 
have  arranged  therefore,  by  themselves,  a  series  of  twelve  examples 
of  cut  chalcedony,  chosen  of  the  finest  kinds,  and  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  pretty  ornamental  cross.  The  stones  in  this  group  conbdn- 
ing  brown  and  tree-like  formations,  are  usually  called  Mocha  stones,' 
being  first  got  where  we  get  our  cofee;  and  I  believe  these 
Arabian  ones  are  still  the  finest  ones  found.  Those  with  appa- 
rently green  seaweed  are  called  moss  agates;  but  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  fibre  of  moss  in  them,  but  only  the  green  mineral  called 
chlorite,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  tangible  examples.  The 
delicate  brown  fibres,  I  can  state  positively,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  vegetables.  They  may  be  imitated,  sometimes  very 
prettily,  by  dropping  any  watery  dark  colour  into  pasty  white  pig- 
ment, and  they  are  certainly  produced  in  these  stones  by  partially 
crystalline  ramifications  through  them,  while  they  were  still  in  a 
gelatlnoiis  state,  of  the  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  The  substance 
of  the  stone,  throughout,  is  pure  chalcedony :  the  two  little  pieces 
cut  into  the  shape  of  hearts  are  also  finely  agateseent,  and  show 
small  white  globular  concretions  on  one  of  the  stones,  which  we 
shall  see  better  examples  of  afterwards. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  number  this  group  of  stones  C.  1  to  12,  C. 
standing  for  Cross. 

^  [Blemeniary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  by  the  late  William  Phillips,  new  edition 
f  Brooke  and  Miller,  1852,  p.  260.J 
*  [On  Mocha  stones  and  ^'noss  agates,"  see  above,  p.'  377.] 
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t  1.  Mocha  stone  of  the  finest  possible  structure,  arborescencc  mdll 
from  points;  and  in  clusters  of  two  kindsj  black  and  brown 

C  £.  The  same,  but  with  the  black  branch^  better  defined  At  one 
of  the  stone. 


CL  5.  Mosi  agate«  fine,  but  of  the  uiual  stmcture. 


«i 


C  4i  Moss  agate,  of  less  usual,  and  ^ner,  delineation.     The  ehlorite 
washed  away  into  it  like  weed. 


C  5  and  7,  White  agatesj  before  described,^ 

C  6.  A  little  Mocha  stone,  merely  put  for  a  centre. 

C  8i  A   mosfr— or   it   might    better  be   called   a   weed — 
possible  quality. 

C  9*  Moss  agate,  nearly  as  fine,  but  richer  and  darker. 


I 


ag»ie   of  h^ 


C  10.  An  extremely  unusual  form^  the  chlorite  seeming  touch  mixed 
inm,  m| 

C  11.   Mocha  stone  of  the  very  highest  quality,  but  less   valuable  t4 
public  and  the  jeweller,  because  it  can't  be  seen   without  a 
If  it  hadn't  been  one  of  the  cross  stones,  I  wouldn't  have  gi« 
away, 

C  li.  Mocha  stone,  in  which  arborescence  itself  is  of  coramoii  ehan 
but  of  great  mineral o^cal  interest,  because  formed  in  one  <ri 
^nes  of  a  well-banded  agate,  and  l>ent  under  the  point  d 
white  zone  at  the  top  to  right  and  left,  like  the  branches  of 
in  a  high  wind« 

With  these  twelve  mossy  chalcedonies,  we  had  better  nu 
at  once,  as  C  13  to  15,  three  illustrative  stones,  which  will  i 
the  system  of  arborization  entirely  intelligible* 

CIS.  Fme  chalcedonic  agate,  with  arborescences  and  spotSj  of  oxm 
iron,  running  between  its  zones,  the  spots  being  entirely  tndi 
dent  of  tlie  arborescencc*  An  extremely  rare  example  (for 
sake  of  getting  which,  and  one  or  two  others^  I  bought  m  i 
collection}.  I  should  like  the  reference  to  it  in  my  old  coUei 
1^9^,  preserved  in  this  catalogue. 

C  14.  White  chalcedony,  obscurely  agate^ent,  formed  on   what   I  be 
to  be  oxide  of  manganese  with  arborcscences,  which.  In  that 
would  be  of  manganese,  not  of  iron,  and  producing  tliemselves 
between  its  bands,  but  on  the  exterior  surface.     A  mre  condil 

1  [See  alMVe^  p.  492  (No.  1@>] 
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15.  The  best  piece  I  erer  saw  of  the  shaly  limestone  of  the  hills  near 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  with  arhorescences  of  oxide  of  iron  on  both 
sides,  originally,  of  course,  formed  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 

These  fifteen  examples  being  first  carefully  examined,  we  shall 
now  be  able  more  or  less  to  understand  Uie  similar  structures 
which  take  place  in  the  finest  jasper. 


SECTION  III 
Noi.  41  to  60:  Ulusirating  the  nature  and  forms  of  Jaspbk. 

Jasper  is  an  opaque  and  compact  stone,  in  substance  extremely  eom- 
num,  but  which  owes  its  occasional  predousness  to  its  colour,  its 
easy  susceptibility  of  fine  polish,  and  the  mossy  or  flame-like  de- 
lineations which  sometimes  traTcrse  its  mass.  The  scientific  people 
only  tell  one  that  "it  is  a  variously-coloured  mixture  of  quarts 
with  alumina,  lime,  carbon,  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,"  ^  etc. ;  which 
somewhat  vague  statement  I  will  venture  partly  to  contradict, 
and  partly  to  narrow.  Jasper  is  no  more  a  mixture  of  quarts  with 
anything  else,  than  it  is  of  carbon  with  anything  else.  Quartz 
is  properly  the  crystalline  state  of  siliceous  earth;  chalcedony,  the 
send-crystalUne ;  jasper,  the  compact  nonrcrystallhie,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  either  clay  or  lime.  The  mineralogists,  in  their  high- 
mightiness,  don't  condescend  to  say  with  which ; '  but  this,  at  least, 
you  may  depend  upon,  that  jasper  never  crystallizes  into  any  ignite 
form  mkaiever,  and  is  only  found  in  extremely  rare  cases  in  globular 
concretions,  like  chalcedony.  The  coarse  forms  of  it,  of  a  dull 
yellow,  and  only  taking  an  imperfect  polish,  are  extremely  common. 
The  finer  qualities  are  either  of  a  more  glowing  yellow,  or  brick- 
red,  passing  in  the  finest  stones  into  scarlet,  and  even  crimson.  These 
colours  are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  given  it  by  the  red  and 
yellow  oxides  of  iron;  but  it  is  well  worth  notice,  that  the  red 
oxide,  although  in  a  separate  state,  often  pronounced  enough  in 
colour  to  have  given  occasion  to  its  usual  scientific  name.  Haematite 
(blood-stone),  never  by  any  chance  reaches  its  purest  hues  until  it  is 
mixed  with  jasper  or  agate.  I  begin  with  an  example  which,  though 
it  carries  us  back  to  our  old  friends  the  flints,  yet  shows  the 
colouring  element  of  jaspers  in  perfection. 

II.  Portion  of  an  imperfectly  brecciated  flint,  coloured  by  red  oxide  of 
iron.  I  bought  the  whole  piece  out  of  a  heap  of  flints,  in  a  dealer's 
back-shop,  catching  sight  of  its  red  edge, — for  sixpence;  cut  it,  and 

1  [Ekmsntary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy^  by  the  late  William  Phillips,  new  edition 
f  Brooke  and  MiUer,  1852,  p.  251.] 

s  [Por  '' .  .  .  clay  or  lime.    The  mineralogists  .  •  • ;  bat  this,  at  least  •     .  ," 
I.  1  reads:— 

'' .  .  .  clay  or  lime,  and  if  the  niineralogists  were  worth  as  much  of  either 
of  them  as  would  bury  or  barn  them,  they  would  have  told  us  long  ago 
with  which.    But  this,  at  least  .  .  ."] 
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bBve  kept  the  biggest  piece,  which  I  would  not  part  with  foi 
pounds.  (I  have  now,  however,  given  it  to  the  Brittsb  Mui 
No.  28  of  the  illustrative  Siliceous  series,*)  It  is  tiie  finest  exi 
of  pure  red  jasperine  colour  I  have  ever  seen  in  silica.  The  i 
portions  might  be  called  white  jasper,  if  they  were  a  Uttk 
brittle,  and  the  grey  jiarta  might  he  exiled  p^rey  cbaloedoi 
they  were  a  little  more  clear.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  belt 
call  it  a  high-caste  flint,  traversed  by  fibres  of  red  jasper, 

42.  Blue  agate »  surrounded   by  a  coat  of  scarlet  jasper.     It    will   be 

A,  ^  that  th^  globular  concretions  of  the  agate  are  indejiendent  of 
and        exterior    coat ;    while    yet   the    jasper    is    itself    partly    agatei 

B.  and  both  are  bent  about  by  a  brown  concretion  at  the  et%e  t 
stone.     The  specimen  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  puzzling  interest. 


4f.  An   esctremely    beautiful    fortification    agate,   formed    of   cWk   d 
A-         dony^  with   zones  of  while  and   red  jaspen     In   all    such 
and       chalcedony  is  the  active  and  formative  ekmrni,  and  the  Jaipcr 
B.        to  ii. 


44^    SpberieaL  ag&te  in  zones  of  chalcedony,  with  filling  of  qiuirtii 
chalcedony  traversed  by  mossy   fljikes  of  fine   erimson  jasper, 
the  fracture   the  stone   looks  ahnost   like   a  compact  jasper, 
tremely  fine* 


I! 


45.  Three  portions  of  a  deeply  interesting  agate^  formed  as  m  fai 
A*,  the  hollow  of  a  volcanic  rock,  and  traversed,  from  its  cent 
Bw^  the  rock,  by  opposite  tubular  veins*  The  quartz  erystalSj  in  i 
and        the    exterior    band    terminates,    are    coated    with     orange   jj 

Cp  Their  own  sp^'kling  cleavages  seem  like  a  diamond  saiu 
the  smaller  surface  of  the  middle  slice.  The  whole  thing 
trifid  lump  of  wonder,  and  I  wouldn't  give  it  awavt  if  it  i 
always  split  my  head  into  three  slices  to  look  at  it.  It  is 
half  of  ttie  original  stone  after  all,  but  I  never  had  the  other 
and  found  i  had  quite  enough  of  it  when  I  cut  this  into  thf 

46.  Acictilar  agate  passing  into  jasper.     What  1   mean   by  acicular  i 

you  will  see  hy  looking  at  it  with  a  lens,  but  I  don't  in  the 
know  how  it  came  to  be  like  that.  I  was  always  afraid  of  b 
Ing  the  specimeni  but  think  that  a  thin  slice  might  be  take 
the  flat  surface,  which  though  broken,  would  be  very  mam 
under  the  microscope. 

47.  Blue  and  purple  agate,  partly  acicular,  partly  zoned^  partly  anj 

with  a  jasperine  coat;  but  these  examples  are  all  hitherto  j 
for  t}^s  of  colour,  and  for  illustration  of  the  conneetioD  of  ja 

1  [See  alxive,  p,  402.1 
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with  agatej  rather  thaa  for  spedmeni  of  jaaper  itself.    We  shell 
now  pess  on  to  examine  its  more  compact  forms. 

hS.  Violet  agate^  enclodng  hands  of  jasper,  tvUh  earthy  waUi  m  the  centre 

A.        of  them, 

Ad  It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  films,  wallfl^   and 

B»  rods  in  the  middle  of  bands  or  stalactites  of  agate,  are  of  some 
substance  less  pure  than  the  agate,  which  seems  to  throw  every- 
thing that  it  doesn't  likcj  and  has  got  mixed  up  with,  into  the 
smallest  compass  that  it  can  either  of  rod  or  fiLm ;  and  then  to 
form  itself  round,  or  on  the  surfoce  of,  these  rods  or  films.  It  will 
thus  throw  into  its  centre,  and  cover  with  its  own  pure  substance, 
either  the  green  earth  called  ''greeny"!  (''chlonte")  or  bkck 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  or  even  th^  rough  substance 
of  the  surrounding  rock ;  but  the  surface  of  chalcedony  is  almost 
always  pure,  and  the  sprinkling  of  dust  upon  it,  which  takes 
place  in  one  of  the  specimens  in  the  first  group  of  this  collection. 
No.  24,  is  a  phenomenon  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Now,  herein  is  a  specific,  and  I  really  think  I  have  experience 
enough  to  justify  me  in  saying,  exceptionless,  distinction  between 
chalcedony  and  quarts  in  the  process  of  their  formation.  /  have 
never  in  my  life  eeen  a  crystal  of  quarts  nnih  a  central  rod,  either  of 
earth  or  iron.  They  may  be  mixed  with,  or  suspended  in  its  sub- 
stance in  variously  confused  positions,  but  they  are  never  thrown 
systematically  to  the  centre,  and,  in  very  greatly  the  plurality  of 
cases,  they  are  consistently  and  steadily  thrown  to  the  surface,  or 
to  planes  immediately  within  the  surface.  All  the  oxides  of  iron 
are  either  placed  in  spots  upon  the  superficial  bands  of  the  crystal, 
or  radiate  from  them  towanls  the  interior.  Amianthus  often  roots 
itself  on  the  interior  surface,  and  shoots  towards  the  inside;  and 
mixed  impurities  encrust,  or  disturb  the  surfaces,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  cr}'8tal  as  far  as  possible  pure.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
a  more  positive  proof  of  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  minerals. 

The  particular  specimen  we  are  examining  throws  the  rejected 
earth  into  curved  lines,  more  or  less  resembling  broken  shells.  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  mineralogist  who  described  this  species  of 
agate^^  and  though  I  have  never  been  careful  about  precedence, 
intend  in  future  quietly  to  state  the  things  that  I  nave  myself 
discovered,  leaving  future  investigators  to  point  out,  with  any  satis- 
faction it  may  give  them,  that  they  had  been  discovered  before 
me,  if  they  can. 

There  is  one  point  of  curious  interest  connected  with  this  form 
of  siliceous  concretion, — phenomena  exactly  resembling  it  occur  in 
agates  which  have  really  been  formed  on  broken  shells;  and  it  is 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine,  in  many  instances, 
•  whether  the  structure  was  not  first  organic.  It  has  only  been  the 
attentive  study  of  brecciated  jasper  which  enabled  me  to  establish 
the  distinction.     See  the  next  following  specimens. 

^  [In  the  papers  in  tbe  Qe^kgieal  Magasnne:  see  above,  pp.  68,  69.] 
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49.  BrecciAted  jasper,  ia  yariouslj  iateimpted  bands  apparentlj  floattng  in 

grey  chalcedony.  An  example  of  extareme  interest  connected  with 
the  ihell-like  jaspers  on  the  one  side,  and  with  brecciated  agates 
on  the  other. 

50.  Egyptian  jasper,  properly  moss-jasper,  casually  stained  red  or  yellow, 

by  iron,  yet  with  this  distinction,  that  the  red  portions  are  finer 
in  grain,  and  less  ridiculous  in  wriggle,  than  the  rest;  while  the 
yellow  bits  form  a  kind  of  soup  of  frantic  vermicelli,  nnaceount- 
able  for  on  any  principles  of  motion  or  constmction  hitherto  ei- 
hibited  on  the  fiice  ot  the  earth.  I  don't  think  the  agatescent 
vegetarians  will  venture  to  claim  any  part  of  this  stone  as  reallj 
lx>tanic;  but  the  name  '' moss-jasper "  is  the  most  eonvenientlj 
descriptive  that  can  be  given.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  pUce 
beside  it  a  specimen — 

51.  Submitted    for    examination   to    the    greatest   authority   on  muscose 

matter,  Mr.  Boworbank;^  who  sent  me  word  back  that  it  wis  t 
charming  specimen;  and  that  the  embedded  forms  were  all  retl 
mosses.  I  am  myself,  nevertheless,  still  under  the  somewhat  contrary 
impression,  that  Mr.  Bowerbank's  mosses  must  be  all  real  minerals! 
At  all  events,  the  specimen  is  a  superb,  though  a  small  one,  and 
two  or  three  film-slices  might  be  cut  for  the  microscope  fnnn  its 
roughest  end,  without  the  least  injury;  and  the  question  finally 
settled  at  St.  David's. 

52.  Yellow  and  red  jasper,  thrown  into  bands  by  the  force  of  the  con- 

taining agate,  which,  however,  is  so  far  bothered  by  the  stolidity 
of  the  jasper  that  it  can't  form  its  own  orbs  and  angles  properly; 
but  wriggles  and  loops  itself  about,  partly  in  the  style  of  the  jas- 
perine  vermicelli. 

Small;  but  extremely  valuable  and  interesting. 

53.  Perfect   example   of  what,  for  distinction's  sake,  I    have   called  cod- 

choidal  jaspers,^  exhibiting  all  the  previously  described  phenomena 
in  perfection,  yet  with  one  added  circumstance,  which  must  be 
carefully  noted.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  the  formation  of  rods  and 
bands  with  earthy  centres,  the  successive  deposits  or  crj^stallizations 
on  each  side  of  the  central  film  are  alike:  but  in  certain  cases, 
not  otherwise  distinct  from  these,  the  deposit  on  one  side  of  the 
central  film  is  different  in  number,  or  in  depth,  of  bands,  from 
that  on  the  other.  This  little  agate,  though  not  so  grotesque  as 
many  others,  is  really  more  curiously  unreasonable,  in  the  ap- 
parently motiveless  effort  to  make  one  side  of  its  white  promon- 
tories always  deeper  in  bands  than  the  other;  though  the  red 
encircling  jasper  is   practically  of  the  same   thickness   throughoat, 


See  above,  p.  208  n.] 

See  above,  p.  445  (A.  71).] 
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except  where  H  clogt  up  in  the  bays.  The  pear-shaped  or  kite- 
shaped  aection  of  this  agate  is  also  extremely  unusual,  and,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  unaccountable,  all  the  more  that  the 
irregular  white  promontories  would  seem  the  result  of  forces  which 
most  also  hsYC  produced  an  irregular  surface. 

54.  Bed  jasper^  in  rough  grey  quarts,  with  inlets  of  chalcedony — two  of 

them  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  with  central  films,  and  very  defi- 
nitely unequal  in  the  thickness  of  external  deposit,  while  the 
material  of  the  jasper  seems  to  fiow  in  between  them,  like  a  tide 
filling  a  harbour  through  a  fiood-gate.  All  these  appearances  of 
finx,  as  well  as  of  fimcture,  in  agates,  are,  I  believe,  pure  and 
wilful  imposture  on  the  part  of  those  unprincipled  stones.  But  as 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  making  itself,  I  withhold  at  present 
any  final  expression  of  opinion* 

55.  Red  jasper  in  bands,  some  straight,  some  bent,  and  some  apparently 

not  merely  broken,  but  chopped  up;  the  whole  mixed  with  sandy 
quarts  and  gritty  earth,  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  which  no  one  could 
explain  but  Lord  Dundreary.^ 

56.  Red  and  yellow  jasper  variously  coiled  and  squeezed,  with  veins  of 

imperfect  quartz, — a  rare  kind,  which  the  traveller  who  gave  it  me 
told  me  he  had  ridden  three  days  in  a  savage  country  to  get.  As 
I  don't  care  about  savage  countries,  nor  whether  a  jasper,  which 
one  must  ride  three  days  to  get  a  bit  of  (and  can't  make  anything 
of  when  one  has  got  it),  is  to  be  found  in  New  Guinea  or  Old 
Guinea  (this  is,  I  believe,  from  NewV  I  have  no  reluctance  in 
parting  with  this  specimen:  but  I  believe  it  could  not  be  easily 
matched. 

57.  We  return  to  the  regions  of  propriety  and  common  sense,  in  a  slice 

of  pebble  of  the  ordinary  kind,  known  as  Egyptian  jasper.  These 
pebbles  are,  I  believe,  found  loose  in  the  sand,  and  I  do  not  find 
the  mineralogists  give  us  any  account  of  where  they  come  from; 
perhaps,  however,  the  first  question  ought  to  be,  wi\|ere  the  sand 
they  are  found  in  comes  from,  since  we  get  too  easily  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  two-thirds  of  Arabia  and  Africa  were  originally 
manufactured  of  sand.  The  pebble  itself  is  very  characteristic  in 
its  substance, — jasper  properly  so  called,  without  any  admixture  of 
chalcedony.  Though  so  thin,  it  is  perfectly  opaque,  and  though 
apparently  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay  or  lime, 
takes  a  quite  lustrous  polish.  Its  bands  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
the  same  process  which  takes  place  in  banded  fiints. 

>  (The  chief  character  in  Tom  Taylor's  play.  Our  American  Cousin  (1868).  The 
lart  was  created  by  Sothem,  whoM  drawlinfc  deliverv  of  phrases  such  as  ''Don't 
^n  see?  that's  the  idea,"  and,  ''That's  a  thing  no  fellow  can  anderstand,"  is  well 
'emembered  by  playgoers  at  the  Hajrmarket  Theatre.] 
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58«  Our  three  last  ex&tnples  of  the  jaspenoe  group  sum  its  pectilm 
and  exhibit  them  in  the  finest  materials.     ThU  specimeD^  j^spi 
Agate,  witli  cent  ml  quarts,    is  beautifully  parallel    and    fioe  in 
a^atescent  bands,  which^  please  notice  in  passing,  arc  aW  rcu 
able  for  the  bastion-like  points  of  their  angicap  to  which   tht 
**  forti^catlon/'  as  descriptive  of  agate,*  is  properly  limited^     1 
angles   are,   in   this   examplei   only   the   re-enteritig   ones   af 
arches,  but  we  shall  sec  them  in  others,  formed  bjr  straight  cij 
line   planes.     The   fiaQimcatCf  jasperine,  red   and   ^ey    staios-j- 
latter  especially,  where  they  cross  the  white  band,  on  the  bitfc 
polished  side, — are  of  precision  and  beauty  certainly  In  their 
not  to  be  surpassed^  and  in  my  own  collection  unrivalled. 


ft. 


55'  Slice  of  a  jasperlne  agate  of  the  tinest  quality,  showing  ^1^ 
formation,  inside  as  well  as  outeide  its  quartz.  The  eiEiemal  ll 
variously  arbitrary,  and  unmanaged,  or  unmanageable,  but  d 
notable,  because,  on  the  interior  of  the  narrow  and  eonsistent 
of  red  jasper,  which  falls  away  at  one  end  like  the  loose  t] 
of  a  5k  tin  J  there  will  be  found  a  series  of  little  circular  di 
built  into  the  quarts ;  white  on  the  surfaces^  and  cut  through 
pretty  violet  scctionsi  which  perfectly  illustrate  the  white  tpi 
the  two  small  agates  cut  into  heart-shape,  No$,  5  and  7j  ii 
"Cross**  series,  p.  500.  ^w 

60*  Pure  aearlet  jasper,  with  lateral  yellow  sones,  entirely  repreieDi 
of  the  stone  in  its  finest  eondttion,  and  ordinary  flatnmeate  stm 
Its  scarlet  colour  under  these  conditions  has  through  maey 
maintained  its  position  as  the  real  representative  of  th^t  < 
among  gems^  connected  always  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients 
the  more  translucent  types  of  the  same  colour  in  chalcedony^  ^ 
we  now  call  carnelian,  but  they,  "Sardius";  whence  in  the 
calypse,  with  the  intention  of  describing  the  moat  beaatiful  < 
of  the  immortal  body,  ''  He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  j 
and  a  sardine  stone,"  ^ 


SECnON  IV 

Nqs.  61  to  80:  UlusiratiMg  the  nature  and  forms  of  Quarts 

6l.  Quarts  vein  in  Coniston  Grit.  We  bow  enter  upon  the  study  oi 
entirely  separate  and  most  perfect  state  of  siliea,  which  has 
manently  retained  the  German  miner's  name  of  ''quarts."    Ai 

»  [See  above,  p.  438  (A,  40).] 

'  [Revelation  iv.  9 :  see  above,  p.  18i.] 
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first  eMfntial  componeat  part  of  granite  and  gneiss,  it  forms  at 
least  a  third  of  the  mass  of  the  non-volcanic  mountain  chains  of 
the  worlds  and  the  threads  or  veins  of  it  passing  tiurough  softer 
rocksy  are  the  repositories,  as  we  have  seen^  of  gold ;  and  in  non- 
auriferous  districts  of  the  greater  number  of  the  most  interesting 
metallic  minerals.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  although 
veins  of  quarts  occur  in  granite  itself,  they  are  usuidlj  non*metallic ; 
and  that  the  rich  mining  districts  are  all  in  comparatively  softer, 
and  in  most  cases  apparently  sedimentary,  rock. 

The  condition  of  quarta  in  an  ordinary  vein  is  mostly  that  with 
which  we  hAve  been  made  familiar  in  studying  gold ;  that  is  to  say, 
solid^  and  opaque,  with  occasional  cavities  towards  the  centre  of 
the  veittj  in  whidi  it  takes  more  or  less  crystalline  form.  This 
piece  of  the  rock  on  which  the  house  of  Brantwood  is  built,  is  a 
perfectly  characteristic  example  of  this  general  structure.  The 
quarta  ia  accreted  out  of  a  grey  sandstone  passing  into  slate,  and 
is  itself  somewhat  coarse  and  impure,  so  that  in  its  cavities  the 
fonas  ef  the  crystals  are  still  rude,  but  extremely  illustrative  of 
the  first  development  of  crystalline  force. 

At  Pkrt  of  a  vein  of  quarts,  a  little  finer  than  the  last  example,  or  at 
least  with  more  energetic  crystalline  power.  The  reduction  of  the 
six-sided  prisms  into  gradually  tapering  pyramids  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  circumstance,  usually  regarded  by  mineralogists  as  an 
accident,  but  in  my  own  catalogues  I  always  class  these  tapering 
quartaes  as  a  peculiar  variety.  Locality  unknown,  and  of  no 
consequence. 

63.  Fine  white  quartSj  partly  forming  a  vein,  partly  disseminated  through 

a  black  rock,  I  believe  an  indurated  slate, — the  quartz  forming 
fine  sugary  crystals  at  its  surface,  and  set  with  small  crystals  of 
sulphuiet  of  iron,  aad  calcite.^  One  of  these  calcite  crystals  (all 
of  which  are  excellent  examples  of  the  most  characteristic  form 
of  calcite,  an  hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  trigonal  pyramids, 
which  are  set  the  opposite  way  at  each  end),  is  farther  interesting 
from  having  got  hold  of  a  crystal  of  iron,  and  swallowed  it  up,  aU 
to  itself;  while  anotlier  at  the  edge  of  the  specimen  seems  to  have 
taken  three  or  four,  like  pills. 

64.  Detached  wall  of  solid  quartz,  passing  into  small  sugary  crystals  on 

one  side,  and  well-formed  larger  crystals  on  the  other:  sprinkled 
on  the  larger  side  with  pearl  spar  (carbonate  of  combined  lime  and 
iron),  which  itself  is  sprinkled  or  peppered  with  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  tiny  calcite  confused  among  the  quartz,  a  single  cube  of  pretty 
greea  fluor  spar  setting  off  the  whole  very  dainti^. 

1  [Ed.  1  reads,  " .  .  .  of  iron ;  and  cnrbonate  of  lime,  which,  in  future,  I  shall 
ill  by  the  shorter  uame  of  'ealdta.'    One  of  these  •  •  ."] 
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Fine  compact  quartz,  developing  into  crystalline  quarts,  wkid 
coated  with  minor  crystalHiie  quartat,  which  is  eoatexl  mgtdn  i 
sugary  crystalline  quartz,  which  is  finally  dropped  over  bf  dH 
donic  crystalline  quarts. 

Entirely  dainty,  puza^ling,  and  ehanntng,     Cornish, — and  !t 
be  noted  in  passing,  that  as  Transylvania  does  the   neateal  lb 
in  gold,  Cornwall  does  the  neatest  things  In  chalcedony. 

66*  Well-developed,  fullsked  crystals  of  quarte,  coated  with  sngmrf 

which  seems  at  first  to  have  rather  bothered  them  ;  together  ' 
impertinent  sulphuret  of  iron,  probably  the  cause  of  genera] 
com6ture  and  distraction  in  the  early  life  of  the  cryatals. 
natural  bridge,  or  viaduct,  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  aj 
Is  extremely  curious;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  rather  glad  to 
rid  of  the  specimen,  which  always  bothers  me  too  much  to 
out  what  has  been  the  matter  with  it  The  full-sixed  crystali 
extremely  good  specimens  of  quarts  form,  bringing  all  their  { 
neatly  to  the  point,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  fail  of  doings 
to  look  like  an  ill-cut  pencil. 

67.  Fine  quarti^,  which  has  meant  to  crystal liae  with  great  precisiocii 
has  been  nearly  tormented  out  of  its  life  by  iome  nasty  ei 
sulphuret  of  iron.  The  forms  of  the  crystals  at  last  achieved 
of  extreme  interest,  just  because  they  are  only  half  built 
form  of  quarts  showing  external  layers  is,  however,  peculia 
some  locahtiea.  I  think  the  best  vftfretted  ones  arc  fouBl 
Schemuitz,  io  Hungary,  before  mentioned^ 

6S.  Compact  qtiart^t  vexed  quite  out  of  its  mot^l  character  by  aulpl 
of  iron,  with,  I  think^  a  little  dnc  (the  black  glittering  pai 
the  bottom),  and  nasty  carbonate  of  iron  all  over  This  %pee 
is  described  in  the  Elkics  of  the  Dust,*  as  illnstratiTe  of 
temper  of  minerals  that  don't  get  on  together.  We  will  now 
up  a  series  of  examples  showing  how  quartz  gets  on  with  mio 
whose  company  it  likes. 

69*  Pure  white  agatescent  quartz,  terminated  in  crystalline  surfiices, 
taining  beautiful  cubes  of  golden  green  fluor  spar,  which  the  qi 
sugars  all  over  to  finish;  paying  partly  the  same  attention 
large  and  well-behaved  cube  of  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead),  the 
fragment  of  sulphuret  of  iron  not  having  been  able  to  cause 
dissension  between  these  friends.  The  quartzose  base  of  this  g 
specimen  is  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest^  and  the  whole  fin 
its  kind. 

70.  Part   of  a    quartz    vein,  with    a   bit   of  the    zurroundinff    slate  : 
central  cavity,  lined  by  fine  crystals,  sprinkled  with  bUck  ozid 


>  [See  above,  p.  497  (No.  34).] 
*  [§  C7  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  288).] 
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iron.  These  two  minerals-^quarts  and  the  oxide  of  iron — are  great 
friend^  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  pretty  things  they  wiU  do 
with  and  for  each  other.  In  this  instance,  the  quarts  crystals  take 
the  oxide  just  within  their  outer  surface,  and  then  cr3r8tallize  over 
it,  as  if  to  take  care  of  it;  the  iron  being  always  allowed  to  take 
its  own  proper  flaky  ciystalline  forms  with  penect  precision.  A 
piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  apparently  impressed  by  the  good 
example,  behaves  itself  very  properly  in  the  comer. 

n.  Qoaits  with  Tourmaline.  I  observed,  some  time  since,  that  quartz 
never  allowed  other  minerals  to  get  into  the  centre  of  it  as  a 
nudeus  for  its  crystals,  and,  as  a  rule,  kept  all  extraneous  minerals, 
even  those  it  was  very  fond  of,  either  at  its  surface,  or  just  under 
the  sorfoce,  as  in  the  last  specimen:  but  with  its  closest  personal 
firiends  it  relaxes  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  crystallize  all  through 
it,^  and  do  whatever  they  like,  and  take  whatever  room  they  want, 
going  on  with  its  own  crystals  meanwhile,  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
while  the  friends  amuse  or  accommodate  themselves  by  shooting 
throuffh  it  in  all  directions.  This  piece  is  a  fragment  of  a  large 
ciystal,  traversed,  I  believe,  by  black  Tourmaline.  We  won't  stop 
jost  now  to  ask  what  Tourmaline  is,  especiaUy  as  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  ft  TonrmaUne. 

Polished  on  one  side,  fractured  on  the  other,  and  on  the 
longest  edge;  but  extremely  pretty.  I  cannot  make  out  the 
granular  black  nests  on  the  rough  edge. 

rs.  SUce  of  a  quarts  crystal,  portions  of  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  at 
the  edges,  traversed  bv  sheaves,  of,  I  believe,  actynolite  (another 
fiiend  admitted  to  mudi  fiuniliarity),  too  complex  to  be  describable. 

JS.  Group  of  three  quartz-crystals,  one  nearly  perfect,  traversed  by 
straight  silky  amianthus,  which  runs  straight  through  the  crystals 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  them,  and  seems  very  nearly 
coming  out  on  the  other  side. 

r4w  Fart  of  a  quarts  crystal  traversed  by  white  amianthus,  which  begins 
all  of  a  sudden,  before  one  knows  that  it  has  got  in,  and  takes  a 
delicate  little  curve  at  its  own  fancy,  wholly  careless  about  the 
intentions  of  the  crystaL  Polished  one  side,  nractured  on  two,  the 
rest  crystalline. 

1  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

'^ .  .  .  crjrstallise  all  through  it,  though,  in  most  cases,  they  may  still  have  to 
shoot  from  the  surface  inwards.  Often,  however,  it  seems  to  let  favourite 
friends  do  whatever  they  like,  going  on  with  its  own  crystals  meanwhile, 
exactly  as  if  the^  did  not  exist,  though  they  may  amuse  themselves  by  shoot- 
ing through  it  m  all  directions.  This  piece  .  .  .  that  this  U  Tourmaline . 
hmng  only  concerned  with  the  fkct  that  it  is  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
quarts,  and  although  crowded  mostly  at  the  surfiMse,  is  allowed  to  shoot  as  fiir 
as  it  has  a  fimey  to  do  into  the  interior.    Polished  .  .  ."] 
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75,  Section  of  a  quarts  crystal  contaiirtng  white  amiatithiis^  which  e« 
seen  on\y  in  one  light.  Hold  th^  piece  with  its  rough  side  ta 
window^  the  figures  on  the  ticket  upright,  and  look  with  Am 
iying  glass  through  tlie  poHshed  plane.  ITic  threjidi  of  unm 
will  then  be  seen  on  the  iutcnml  surface,  though  only  one  or 
arc  vi&ible  on  looking  through  from  the  outside.  Eirtremclj 
terious,  and  looking  like  a  piece  of  intended  jugglety.         ^^ 

76*  Quarts  in  perfect  crystaUization,  with  a  friend  whom  it  respect^ 
nevertheles.s  keeps  outside, — topaz.  This  mineral  is  fouoii  earn 
ally  embedded  in  quartz^  at  the  surface,  in  this  tnanneTt  M  / 
nriw  seefi  a  dngle  imtance  of  its  getting  inmde  U  ! 

77.  Pure  quart  js  crystal,   with  cavitieSj  loft,   I  beU«re,  by   rut  tie  (osnd 

titaniiun),  but  I  have  not  the  least  notion  how  that  miiiend  « 
got  in  or  out;  only  quartz  is  always  reatly  to  let  it  do  whid 
it  likes. 

78.  Crystal  of  the  purest  quartz,  a  little  interrupted  by   calcareous  c 

and  showing  structural  flaws^  therefore,  of  extreme  iuteresi 
beauty*  There  is  no  end  to  tiie  things  that  may  be  found 
and  to  the  other  things  post  finding  out,  gradually  traceiUile  J 

79.  Perfect  quarts   crystal,   showing  its   mode   of  growth,   by   the  acd 

of  a  pause  when  it  had  got  half  way,  during  which  tlic  mvsrtm 
the  then  existent  crystal  was  covered  with  mossy  chlorite;  all 
planes  in  this  si>ecinien  are  genuine,  none  |K>l]shed,  and 
example  is  extremely  rare  and  good. 

It  is  most  singular  that  no  mineralogist  of  any  country  oil  4 
has  ever  hrourrht    up   a  school  of  miners,  to  take    care    of  a 
crystal  when  thej^   had  got  it  I     This  example  has  originally 
as    perfect  as    anything    could    be^  and    has    beeu    only    spotla 
single  crj*stals  always  are,  by  the  miner's  throwing  it    into  hii 
with  other  stonesj  and  banging  them  about  at  his  leisure. 

SO,  Perfect  quartz  cr^'stal  of  Dauphm^j  as  good  as  well  can  t>ej  ani 
the  inside  of  it,  fit  for  spectacles  or  tcleseo|>es  or  what  not; 
course  a  httie  spoiled  at  the  jwint  in  the  manner  above  de$cn 
but  1  have  not  above  four  bits  in  my  whole  collection  that 
better,  and  can't  spare  any  of  them* 


SECTION    V 

iVo£   Bl  to  1 00 1  iliuMraiing  ihe  stales  of  siiiceous  mineraU  used  in  Jtwtik 
fporkt  and  their  grandest  forms  of  comhmaiUm 

$1.  White  quartz  coated  with  amethystine  quartz.  This  e3uunp]«  be 
a  short  series  of  twelve  specimens,  representing  the  conditiom 
silica,   which    permit    its    employment    in    jeweller's    or   engrmi 
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ynnk.  The  principal  of  these,  both  for  its  frequency  of  occurrence 
and  ancient  ckttde  reputation.  Is  the  amethyst ;  R  is  also  extremely 
beantifbl,  and  atands  alone  as  a  purple  gem ;  for  although  between 
tba  aai^ire  and  the  ruby  there  are  gradations  of  violet  colour  of 
extreme  loveliness,  these  stones  of  intermediate  tint  are  never 
dark;  you  may  find  a  dark  red  ruby,  or  a  dark  blue  sapphire,  but 
never  a  dark  purple  intermediate  stone.  The  amethyst,  on  the 
oontrary,  is  chaFacteristically  dark  purple,  and  when  coloured  uni- 
fionnly,  of  extreme  beauty.  In  material  it  is  only  quartz,  coloured, 
by— Uie  mineralogists  don't  exactly  know  what,  but  it  is  so  &r 
spedfically  different  from  common  quarts,  that  when  the  two, 
which  very  frequently  happens,  are  found  together,  the  white 
quarts  is  always  inside,  and  the  amethyst  outside.  I  have  seen 
exceptional  cases,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  this  example  the 
funue  colour  only  develops  itself  at  the  extremities  of  crystals: 
it  does  so,  however,  whether  they  are  directed  up  or  down! 

IS.  Pkle  amethyst,  on  slaty  sandstone,  very  pretty,  and  geologically  in- 
teresting. I  believe  also  rare:  it  is  at  all  events  the  only  example 
I  have  seen  of  this  mode  of  occurrence. 

IS.  I>etaehed  crystal  of  dark  amethyst,  very  fine,  though  the  amethystine 
layer  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  over  brown  quartz. 
Had  it  been  all  amethyst,  no  jeweller  would  ever  have  let  it  come 
into  a  mlDeralc^cal  coUeotioii. 

ML  The  next  seven  specimens  are  examples  of  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
ti&l  form  of  silica,  the  opal, — a  stone,  however,  belonging  more  to 
modem  romance  than  to  classic  history.  The  most  precious  forms 
of  it  are  found  somewhere  in  Hungary,  I  suppose  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  old  acquaintance,  Transylvania.  I  can't  spell  the 
vame  of  the  place  where  they  are  found,  and  nobody  could  pro- 
nounce it  if  I  did,  and  it  doesn't  matter.  The  other  varieties  of 
opalj  some  only  discovered  recently,  are  Brazilian  and  Australian. 
TbSB  No.  84  is  rather  a  specimen  of  the  Hungarian  rock  than  of 
the  opal,  which,  however,  is  seen  beginning  to  develop  itself  in 
colour,  out  of  the  pale  bluish  white  substance  which  forms  the 
vein.  All  of  it  properly  called  opal,  and  known  by  its  peculiar 
ffdatinoas  fracture;  the  colour  comes  where  its  structure  is  per- 
Teetly  developed,  being  dependent  on  structure  only. 

Hutigariiin  precious  opal,  of  finer  quality,  in  a  thicker  vein.     I  broke 

Rwny    two    bits  of  it  on  speculation,  thinking  to   come   at  better 

colour,  but  1  never  have  any  luck  in  speculation,  and  pasted  the 

biU  in  ugaiti.     If  they  come  loose  they  may  be  reattached  better 

I    have   done   it,    this   specimen   being   one   of  considerable 
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S6.  Brazilian  opal  in  a  n&rrow  vein,  wkkh  abows  straight  longits 
banding.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  between  agate 
opal  J  that  when  the  ktter  is  bantled,  the  bands  are  alwajB  stri 
never  chalcedoiiic,  nor  is  it  ever  thrown  into  ahalcedooic  glol 
This  quite  simple^  though  singular  distinction^  was,  so  far 
knowj  first  observed  and  stated  bj  myself. 

87.  Brassil i^n  opal,  of  the  kind  called  hydrophanCj  which  Absorbs  wab 
being  dipped  into  it,  and  only  then  shows  its  perfect  colou 
<»n't  be  too  often  dipped  into  water,  but  neither  it  nor  anj^ 
of  precious  opal  should  be  exposed  to  strong  heat  of  Id 
sunshine* 


i^ltfl 


88.  Precious  opal,  Hungarian,  the  best  kind,  diffjued  through 
forming  veins  in  it*     The  opals  used  in  jewellery  are 
large  as  po^ible,  out  of  this  kind  of  rock  and  afterwards  rod 
and  polished.     /  never  heard  of  a  rolled  opal  being  Jound  in  tm^  §i 
or  a  round  pebble  of  ii  found  in  mn^  rock* 


B§^  Australimn  opal,  in  veins,  but  very  lovely*  It  is  more  prumatie 
the  Kungarian,  and  would  form  lovely  gemSf  but  that  Its  of 
are  usually  confined  to  narrow  bands.  It  also  shows  well  by  a 
light,  by  which  most  Hungarian  opals  are  spoiled. 

go.  Australian    opal,    diffused    through    coarae    brown    jasper,    and 
extremely   beautiful  and    full   of  colour  in   the   blue   tones, 
more  rarely  found  with  lights  of  vivid  green,  hut  seldom  with 
which  is  the  colour  most  priced  by  jewellers.     This  qcLality  of 
opal,  however,  is  gradually  establishing  itself  in  commercial  eil 
having  been,  I  believe,  only  known  sinee  the  year  1878i, 

91    Are  two  examples  of  a   stone   difficult   to  place.     It  belongs  proj 
and        to   the  jaspers,  but  while    the   red  jaspers  are  of  universal  01 

9^  rence,    this    green    variety    is    found    only    in    India,   and    is    hi 

esteemed    in    commerce,   under  the    name    of    "  blood- stone," 
truly  descriptive  of  its  character,  showing,  in  fine   specimens,  1 
of  deep  crimson   on  a   green  ground.      It  is  much    used  for  1 
vases  J  and  other  such  ornamental   work,  forming    a  beautiful 
trast    in    its    deep    green    with    chalcedony,    gold,    or    any    of 
brighter  gems.     Exquisite  fifteenth-century  vases  of  it  may  be 
in  the  Louvre, 


9^«  Purple  Cornish  chalcedony,  of  the  finest  kind.  This,  with  the  reroali 
seven  large  specimens,  which  complete  the  collection  to  the  nun 
of  a  hundred,  are  examples  of  the  larger  and  grander  forms 
sumed  by  siliceous  minerals,  and  all  exhibit  structural  phenomena 
complex  for  description.  No.  97  is  remarkable  for  the  cxtr 
dehcacy   of  its   agate   banding,  enclosed   within   a  double  imnl 
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quarts  oystals.  No.  98  is  ui  extremely  interesting  example  of 
earthy  stalactites  in  massive  chalcedony ;  and  No.  100,  as  complete 
and  striking  a  piece  of  agate  concretion  as  could  be  found  in  any 
TMit*^y"ft^  collection. 

To  this  series  of  agates  are  added  a  few  flint-fossils  of  which  I 
really  know  nothing  worth  telling,  except  that  the  two  in  chalk, 
marked  F.  12  and  F.  18,  were  greatly  esteemed  by  my  old 
collector; — that  the  dainty  little  scallop  Stylites  (not  its  specific 
name, — but  expressing  its  curious  abode  on  the  top  of  a  column), 
F.  14,  has  been  a  great  pet  of  my  own,  together  with  F.  15, 
which  is  so  delicate  as  to  look  more  like  a  fracture  than  a  shell ; 
— and  that  the  pretty  little  hinge  of  the  Terebratula  is  very  charm- 
ing in  its  transmutation  to  a  loop  of  chalcedony.  Don't  mistake 
for  fossils  the  two  remnants  on  the  other  side  of  the  brown  card 
on  which  my  old  friend  and  Knight  of  the  Hammer,  Mr.  Simon,^ 
had  pasted  it  for  its  glorification.  I  used  also  to  value  the  little 
sponges,  F.  4,  5  and  6;  but  the  big  one,  F.  1,  reminds  me  dis- 
agreeably of  cold  mornings.  F.  5  is  in  three  pieces,  which  fit  into 
each  other  like  weights,  and  contain  about  three  thousand  nonde- 
script beasts,  a  nebula  of  siliceous  vermin.  The  beast  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  8,  No.  9,  is,  I  believe,  some  acquaintance  of  the 
beast  composed  of  a  pentagon  with  two  legs.  No.  10;  and  the 
broken  flat  thing.  No.  19>  is  a  piece  of  somebody's  shell,  who  was 
called  an  Inoceramus.  I  cut  the  little 'Echinus,  F.  20,  throuffh  the 
middle  to  see  into  his  mind,  but  made  nothing  of  it,  and  omy  lost 
the  other  half  of  him.  Finally,  the  shattered  conical  one  22,  and 
cast  of  a  spine,  8S,  wOl  join  on  properly  to  the  finer  Echini  which 
the  St.  David's  Museum  already  possesses.         • 

John  Ruskin. 
fisAimrooD,  27th  JMruary,  1883. 

|No  dcmbt  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Simon,  F.R.S.,  with  whom  Raskin  was 
m  tine  mueh  in  Switzerland :    see  VoL  VII.  p.   xlvi.,  and  Vol.  XVII.  pp. 
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[BibMographioal  Noie.—ThiM  Catalogue,  written  by  Rnikin,  it  reprinted  from 
the  following  publication : — 

Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Rnikin  Muienm,  |  Coniiton  Inititute.  |  Price  Three- 
pence. 

Tlie  minermlt  are  arranged  in  Cases  XIL  and  XIII.  (upper  sbelTCs),  and 
tiie  descriptiona  of  them  occupy  pp.  31-^)5  of  the  Catalogue.] 
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1.  Carbonate  of  Lime  from  the  Jura,  nearest  the  Alps,  shQwmg  fcasik 
and  cracks  resulting  from  desice&tion, 

2.  Carbonate  of  Liine  with  Iron  Pyrites  crystallized  on  Quarts. 

S.  Carbonate  of  Lime  with  Sulphides  of  Lead  and   Iron  on  Quarts 

4,  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  large  and  small  Crystals  with  sulphide  of  lent 

5,  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  hexagonal  plates. 

6,  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  small  acicular  and  large  twinned  cryatals^on  GtJem 
7*  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  modified  plates. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  acicular  and  radiating  columnar  crysUK 
9'  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  acicular  and  radiating  colunanar  crystals. 
10.  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  acicular  and  radiating  columnar  crystak 
1  L  Fluor  spar  in  cubes  beautifully  modified  on  the  angles, 
Ig.  Fluor  spar  in  beautifully  modified  cubes. 

13.  Fluor   spar,    angle    fractured,    planes    beautifully    composed   of  k« 
pyramids  with  inlaid  Quartz* 

li.  Fluor  ipar  on  Quart^^  two  cubes  curiously  combined. 

15.  Blue  Fluor  spar  on  Quarts,  truncate  on  the  angles. 

16*  Blue  Fluor  sjiar  on  Quartz^  cubes  purple  in  the  interior, 

17.  Fluor  spar  and  Iron  Pyrites  on  Quartz,  cubes  purple  in  the  inttti 
and  beautifully  modified  on  the  angles.  1 

18.  Fluor  spar,  octahedric,  transmuting  itself  into  Chert. 

19.  Fluor  spar  much  modified,  its  substance  entirely  replaced  by  Gbcrt 

20.  Large  Agate   formed   in    Basaltic    rock,  and   containing    crystals  of 
Carbonate  of  Lime. 

21.  Agate  showing  involutions,  natural  colour. 

22.  Agate  showing  involutions  and  tubular  centres,  natural  colour. 

23.  Agate  showing  large  involutions,  coloured. 

24.  Agate,  coloured. 

25.  Amethyst,  with  coating  of  chalcedony  on  one  side. 

26.  Chalcedony,  becoming  agatescent. 

27.  Chalcedony  assuming  Agate  form. 

28.  Agate  in  its  most  complex  manner  of  concretion. 

29.  Smoky  Quartz  (Switzerland). 

SO.  Smoky  Quartz,  distorted  Crystals,  very  fine. 

31.  Felspar,  irregular  white  crystals. 

32.  Felspar,  coated  with  specular  Iron  and  Mica. 

33.  Felspar. 

34.  Felspar  showing  laminar  structure. 

35.  Green  Felspar,  Amazon  Stone. 

36.  Oxide  of  Iron,  feathery  crystals. 
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37.  Ore  of  Antimony^  scopiform  ciystals. 

38.  Ore  of  Antimony,  acicular  and  fibro-laminar  crystals. 
SQ.  Galena  and  prettily  crystallized  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

40.  Quartz,  of  a  singular  waxy  lustre  in  long  hexagonal  prisms^  coated 
Mk  Iron  Pyrites. 

41.  Galena  on  Chalcedonic  Quartz. 

48.  Mica,  showing  one  side  of  large  crystal 

45.  Mica  and  Felspar  in  beautiful  tabular  crystals. 

44.  Mica,  radiating  crystals  attached  to  RutUe. 

45.  Asbestos  attached  to  rock. 

46.  Amianthus  intimately  traversing  Quartz,  very  beautiful 

47.  Tourmaline  with  Quartz  and  Mica. 

48.  Schorlaceous  rock. 

49.  Garnets  (Cumberland). 

50.  Garnets,  dodecahedral  crystals  (Airolo,  St  Gothard). 

51.  Gneiss  with  Quartz  and  Topaz. 

52.  Actinolite  (St.  Gothard). 

5S.  Green  Mica,  hexagonal  tables. 

54.  Kyanite,  called  by  Saussure  ^^Sappi^re." 

55.  Quartz  rock  with  Gold  (White  Hills,  Bendigo.     1856). 

56.  Quartz  rock  from  between  the  chedu  of  a  fissure  in  Kaolin  rock, 
howing  incipient  and  complete  crystallization. 

57.  Thompsonite,  Lime-Soda  Zeolite  (Old  KQpatrick,  Scotland). 

58.  Prehnite  (Okl  Kilpatrick,  SootUnd). 

59.  Natrolite  ^Aussig,  Bohemia). 

60.  Natrolite  (Aussig,  Bohemia). 

61.  Albite  and  Natrolite  (Aussig,  Bohemia). 

62.  Albite,  Soda-Felspar  (Mahren). 

63.  Amazon-stone  (Colorado). 

64.  Felspar  (Baveno,  Lago  Maggiore). 

65.  Albite  (Aussig,  Bohemia). 

66.  Idocrase  (Banat,  Hungary). 

67.  Garnet  (Hull,  Canada). 

68.  Section  of  Garnet  rock  (Labrador). 

69.  Quartz  upon  Pearlspar  Dolomite  (Schemnitz,  Hungary). 

70.  Quartz  cr3r8tal  exhibiting  conchoidal  fracture,  with  curved  and  cross 
(triae. 

71.  Quartz  crystal  containing  specular  Iron  and  minute  white  specular 
xystals;   erosion  where  apparently  Iron  oxide  has  been  deposited. 

78.  Quartz  crystal  with  curious  composite  terminal  plane  and   indenta- 
Eion  showing  internal  structure. 

73.  Quartz  containing  red  Haematite  and  specular  iron;  triangular  facets 
Ml  pyramidal  planes. 

74.  Quartz  crystal  with  curious  thickening  of  one  half  of  the  pyramid 
[Tavetflch-thal). 

75.  Quartz  crystal  with  enclosures  and  one  large  extra  plane  (Herkimer 
Co.,  New  York). 

76.  Quartz  crystal  with  one  prism  deflected. 

77.  Capped  Quartz  (Beeralston). 

78.  Doobly  terminated  Quartz  crystals  with  Goethite  (Bristol,  England). 


S9.  Wollaatonite,  Table  spar  (Diana  Co.,  New  York). 

90.  Silicate  of  Zinc  (Altenburgj  Belgium). 

91.  Hornblende  (Bohemia), 
9£<  Diaspore. 

gs.  Tridymite  (Drachcnfels,  Rhine). 

94.  Maiiganophyllite  (Sweden). 

95.  Ludlamite  (Corn wall). 

96.  Igloite  (Styria). 

97.  Lettsomite  (Var,  France). 

98.  Noumeite  (Noumea,  New  Caledonia). 

99.  Augite  (Sussex  Co.,  New  York), 

100.  Talc  (Tjnrol). 

101.  Talc  (Tyrol). 

102.  Tourmaline,  Schorl,  in  Mica  (Zieserthal). 

103.  Tourmaline  in  Mica  schist  (Norway). 
104-.  Tourmaline  (Czozlowaj  Baiiat). 

105.  SphenCj  Siiico-titanite  of  Lime  (Ala,  Piedmont). 

106.  Sphene  on  Adularia  Felspar  (St*  Gothard). 
107*  Sphene  (Renfrew,  Canada). 

108.  Chabasitej  hydrated  Silicate  of  Ammonia  and  Lime 

109.  Cobalt  Bloom,  hydr&ted  Arseniate  of  Cobalt  (Sa^on^ 
no*  TantaUte  (Chili). 

111.  Linarite,  Cupreous  Anglesite  (Redgill,  Cumberland). 
113.  Sulphate  of  Barytes  (Cumber la ndV 

113.  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  Heavy-spar  (cieator  Moor,  Cuo 

114.  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  Cawk  (Derbyshire). 

115.  Selenite,  crystalline  Gypsum  (Switzerland). 

116.  Bromlite,  Alstonite  {Alston,  Cumberland). 

117.  Calcitc,  Calc-spar  (Cumberland). 

118.  Malachite f  green  Carbonate  of  Copper  (Burra-Burrm, 
U9.  Carbonate  of  Iron  (Cornwall), 

120.  Antimony  (Felsobanya,  Hungary). 

121.  Plumose  Antimony  (Mala^eka,  Hungary). 
I £2,  Antimonite  (Hungary). 

12s.  Galena  with    Blende,  Lead    Sulphite    and    Zinc    Su] 
Cumberland). 

124»  Wood  Opal  (Tasmania). 
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[BibHograpkicai  Note.— The  complete  MS.  of  the  sixth  of  the  Catalogue!  of 
Minerali  enamerated  hy  Rutkin  (ahove^  p.  387)  has  not  been  found  by  the 
editors,  nor  was  the  collection  of  specimens,  which  it  described,  ultimately 
plaoed  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  had  proposed.  The  following  Catalogue  is  put 
together  from  three  sources : — 

(1)  A  pamphlet  of  ten  octavo  pages  (stitched,  without  wrappers).  There 
is  no  title-page  or  drop-title;  the  headlines  are  ''Catalogue^'  throughout 
The  general  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kirkcudbright  and  Reigate 
Catalogues.  The  only  copy  which  the  editors  have  seen  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood.  This  Catalogue  comprises  Nos.  1-60.  On 
p.  623,  line  6,  '' Nectanebus "  is  here  a  correction  for  ^^Nectabenes." 

(2)  A  sheet  of  MS.  at  Brantwood  (Nos.  61-70).    And 

(3)  Descriptions  in  the  Edinburgh  lecture  (Nos.  71-30).] 
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AT  EDINBURGH 

GROUP   I.— l^SO 

InimducioTy  E^rojHplcsr  n$c€n4mg  from  Common  Flint  to  Penrscr 
Ek  dog  e  \*  ^  Agate 

L  Amber  chalcedony  with  fiint 

%  Quart zite  chalcedony  with  cycloidal  superstructure* 

.  S.  Cycloidal  chalcedony  in  fibns  on  flint** 

4.  Flint  with  chaleedonic  fissure. 

5.  Nodule  of  red  flmt-chalcedony,* 

6.  Chalcedony  in  stalactitic  ooats^  varying  in  their  lines  of  current* 

7.  Finest  state  of  pure  chalcedony^  in  irregularly  combined  rods  and  EiIebi, 

8.  Chalcedony  on  hiematite.' 

9.  Spheroidal  haematite  in  quartz.^ 

10.  Grey  spheroidal  agate^  partly  stalactitic.^ 

11.  Perfectly  formed   agatescent   stalactite,  of  white   chalcedony,  with  ex- 

ternal quartz. 

12.  Agatescent   stalactites  of  pure   chalcedony,   with    green,   more   or  less 

tubular,  centres. 

13.  Filiform  chalcedony  with  green  tubular  centres,  its  threads  collecting 

gradually  into  a  solid  mass. 

1  [For  the  terms  ^'  eudogeu  "  and  "  exogen "  applied  to  agates,  see  "  DistinctioDi 
of  Form  in  Silica,"  §  16,  p.  37a] 

'  [For  this  specimen,  see  ibid,^  §  18,  p.  379.] 
8    See  ibid.,  §  19,  p.  380.1 
*  'See  ibid.,  §  20,  p.  380.1 
«  [See  ibid.,  §  21,  p.  381.] 
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14.  Filifonn  chalcedonj,  with  green  centres,  not  tubular. 

15.  Pisolitic  heliotrope  (showing  the  spherical  structure  at  the  edge). 

16.  Pisolitic  heliotrope  in  parallel  bands.     Look  at  it  by  transmitted  light 

17.  Tubular  agate,  the  common  form,  but  a  singularly  fine  example. 

18.  Pure    spheroidal   agate,  developing    itself  round    an    earthy  stalactitic. 

centre,  with  external  quartz  (magnificent). 

19.  Half  of  a  perfect  geode  of  spheroidal  agate,  with  external  quarta. 

20.  Portion  of  a  nodule  of  irregularly  muscose  and  spheroidal  agate,  with 

external  quartz. 
Note  especially  in  this  example,  on  its   polished  side,  the  portion   of 
the   external  salmon-coloured  band  of   the  agate,  which   has  been 
separated  from  the  rest  and  carried  up  into  the  body  of  the  crystal- 
lizing quartz. 


GROUP  II.— 21-30 

EXOGBN   AOATE 

21.  Geode  of  pure  chalcedony,  changing  internally  into  crystalline  quarts, 

and  then  filled  with  white  chalo^ony  in  bands,  modified  by  spheroidal 
action,  and  leaving  finally  three  small  cavities  between  spheroidal 
zones,  of  which  the  parallelism  is  rigidly  exact.  The  small  black  spot 
formed  by  a  local  stain  in  the  external  bands  is  abnormal,  and  of 
extreme  interest. 

22.  White   exogen  agate  (partly  lake  agate),  for  comparison  with  21,  the 

beds  absolutely  unaffected  by  spheroidal  action!     Superb. 

23  Two  pieces  of  a  nodule  of  exogen  agate  tending   to  arrange  itself  in 
and       crystalline   planes   towards  the  centre;  the  pure  chalcedonic  bands 

24.  are  intercalated  with   one   coloured   brown   by  iron,  and  singularly 
interrupted  in  its  course. 

25.  Exogen  agate  of  the   finest  quality,  and  most  delicate  colours,  violet, 

green-grey,  and  white;  its  beds  pi^rallel  round  the  central  quarts, 
but  suddenly  contracting  at  the  extremity,  where  they  have  the 
deceptive  aspect  of  being  bound  by  a  ligature  into  the  form  of  agate 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  ''folded,"^  but 
shall  be  most  happy  to  adopt  any  other  term  better  descriptive  of 
the  structure,  when  once  that  structure  is  understood. 

^  [See  ''  Banded  and  Brecciated  Concretions,"  §  26,  pp.  64-66.] 
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£6,  Part  of  a  nodule  of  folded  agate  of  the  rarest  fonu,  show) 
smaller  polished  side  a  cavitj  separated  from  the  interior 
a  narrow  group  of  grey  beiis  which,  till  then,  concurrent  ii^ 
With  the  external  white  ones,  at  this  point  suddenly  quit 
form  a  level  plane  of  lake  agate  for  the  roof,  or  0oor,  of  I 

tl  Two  parts  of  a  perfectly  formeti  almondine  nodule  of  esqol 

and       folded  agate,  composed  of  variously -transparent  and  tranalj 

2$,        of  chalcedony,  allowing  the  structure  of  folded  agate 

in  its  simplicity. 

39*  Half  of  a  large  almondine  nodule  of  common  agate,  witb 
fereoces  of  the  folded  structure. 

SO*  Folded  agate  of  duplicate  structure  at  two  difierent  periods  ( 
No,  45,  6lling  the  hollows  of  a  geode  of  tubular  chalcedoayJ 


GROUP   III.— Sl-40 

L.^K£  Agats 

SI.  Accurately  level  lake  agate  deducing  itself  in  a  geode  fromj 
beds  of  spheroidal  chalcedony, 

Sitt,  Accurately  level  lake  agate,  formed  by  grey  chalcedony  oii 
of  an  interferent  level  bed  of  dark  brown   chalcedony, 
on  its  surface  with  spheroidal  chalcedooie  dew.     Part  of  J 
volcanic  rock*^ 


SS,  Partially  developed  and   imperfectly  levelled    lake  agat 
mas^s  of  quarts. 

34*   White   lake    agate^  with    green    surface   films,   the   whale 
levelled,  and  traversed  by  more  or  less  vertical  colonuis  of 
outlined  green  chalcedony. 

35.    Perfectly    levelled    lake- chalcedony,    with    transverse 
stalactites* 


36-S8^  Three  unsurpassable  examples  of  almond  agate,  showingj 
tlon  from  the  lacustrine  structure  to  the  ordinary  "  forti^ 

39  Two   slices   of  an  almond   agate  in  which  the  obscurely 
and       crystalline  centre  changes  gradually  into  the  6ne  eocamc 
40,        See  especially  darker  side  of  thick  slice. 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  «|weiiiien,  see  '^  Dtsttnctioas  of 
p,  382J 

*  [For  this  term,  see  A,  40  (above,  p.  43S),] 
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GROUP  IV.— 41-50 
Skoreoate  Agate 

The  ten  following  examples  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 

Xtescent  rodu  which  have  been  carelessly  confused  with  con- 
^  ooerates,  but  are  no  more  conglomerates  than  common  volcanic 
rocks  containing  agate  pebbles.  The  most  beautiful  existing  example 
of  them,  BO  far  as  1  know,  is  also  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Egyptian  art^  the  sarcophagus  of  Nectanebus  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
The  examples  given  in  the  group  here  selected  are,  I  believe^  with 
two  exceptions,  English. 

41.  A  common  banded  flint,  showing,  however,  the  secretion  of  the  bands 
in  carious  variety  of  breadth,  a  group  of  ten  narrow  ones  being 
suddenly  developed  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  the 
middle  of  a  band  of  broad  ones. 

42  and  43.  Sliced  flint-pebble  showing  the  secretion  of  its  external  coat, 
with  unconformable  bands  in  the  interior. 

44.  Fragment  of  weathered  surfiice  of  flint,  bringing  out  in  relief  the  harder 

portions  of  an  interior  banded  concretion,  which  might  be  easily 
mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  fossil. 

45.  Duplicate  (one  within  the  other,  compare  above.   No.  30),  almondine 

concretions,  finely  banded,  in  homstone ;  incipiently  brecciate  in  the 
centres,  and  in  the  brown  concretions  of  the  gangue. 

46.  Amygdaloidal  concretion,  of  black  and  grey  chalcedony,  out  of  Jura 

Ihoaestone.    (Mont  Sal^ve,  Savoy .^) 

47.  Amygdaloidal    concretion,    banded,    of    red    and    yellow   jasper,    with 

rectilinear  transverse  bands  and  secondary  concretions  of  white 
chalcedony.     (Bought  at  Geneva,  locality  uncertain.) 

48.  Siliceous,  partly  banded,  out  of  quartzite,  becoming  jasperine  by  irre- 

gular staining.     A  piece  of  the  common  rock  of  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

49.  Fully  developed  grey  ''pudding-stone"  (so  called),  probably  of  Hert- 

fordshire. 

50.  Common    Hertfordshire    pudding-stone;    a    fragment   showing   in   two 

places  the  intrusion  of  the  quartzite  gangue  into  the  substance  of 
the  jasperine  concretions.  See  the  account  of  this  beautiful  siliceous 
formation,  given  in  the  postscript  to  the  explanatory  lecture.' 

^  [For  other  references   to  this  sarcophagus,  see    Etkia  of  the   Dust,   §    101 
(VoL  XVUI.  p.  332),  and  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  64,  §  10.1 

s  [For  this  specimen^  see  ''Distinctions  of  Form  in  Silica,"  §  22,  pp.  381-382.] 
s  [See  above^  p.  389.] 
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GROUP  V.^51-€0 

Inlaid  Agatis 

A  series  illy  strati  ng  the  forms  of  agate  usually  called  brecciate ;  but  to 
which  J  for  reasons  stated  iji  my  Catalogue  of  British  Museum  Select 
Silicas,  I  give  the  safer  name  "inlaid."^ 

51.  Shce  of  a  pebble  from  the  beach  at  Southwold,  Suffolk/  so  far  ts 
my  experience  reaches,  unique, 

52-55*  Four  crucial  examples  of  inlaid  structure. 

56.  A   perfect   example  of  the   group  of  agates  which   I   have  called  coo- 

choidal,^  and  respecting  the  origin  of  which  I  am  still  uacertaiii. 

57.  A  piece  of  the  well-known  Kunersdorf  agates,  in  which  the  appareotl? 

disrupted  structure  is  made  most  beautiful  by  the  extreme   ^QeoeK 
of  its  jasper  secretions  and  amethystine  gangue* 

58--60.  These  three  last  examples  are  the  pride  of  Brantwood,  in  their 
illustration  of  the  finest  possible  states  of  jasper  under  chalcedonlc 
action.  All  the  three  are^again  speaking  within  the  limits  of  mr 
experience — matchless ;  but  the  last,  the  small  oval^  will  best  rewtrd 
attention,  in  its  determinate  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  laws  of 
agatescent  structure.  Under  the  lens,  on  the  convex  side,  the 
flamboyant  branchings  are  seen  in  pure  section  with  their  ingmtrlj 
subtle  bands,  shooting  from  spherical  nuclei : — on  the  flat  side,  tbcr 
are  seen  in  oblique  section^  swept  into  curves  like  the  d^ceudlng 
ridges  of  an  A  J  p.  No.  S9f  remarkable,  first,  for  the  band  of  iroo 
oxide  between  the  external  quartz  and  belt  of  jasper,  and  second) j, 
for  the  orbicular-radiate  structure  of  that  jasper  itself,  broken  nf 
by  the  circumfluent  chalcedony,  which  was  described  with  care  in 
my  first  papers  on  agates  in  the  Geological  Magazine,* 


GROUP  VI.— 61-70 

Dendritic  Agates 

The  general  term  Dendritic  may  rightly  include  both  Mocha  stoocs 
and  moss  agates,  but  see  the  distinctions  between  them  defined  tt 
page  9  of  the  Explanatory  Essay.* 

*  Found  by  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Morgan. 


^  [See  above,  p.  407  n.] 

*  ]Ou  this  term,  see  above,  p.  445.] 

'  See  above,  p.  46 ;  and  compare  p.  439.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  377.] 
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61.  Moss  agmte,  in  straight  chloritic  layers  of  pale  green  with  interfused 
chalcedony.     Extremely  rare. 

68.  Moss  agate,  in  curved  and  broken  chloritic  layers  with  interfused 
chalcedony,  and  throwing  out  lateral  muscose  growths.  Extremely 
rare. 

63.  Moss  agate,  common  dark  green  fibrous,  in  clear  white   chalcedony. 

Very  beautiful. 

64.  Moss  agate,  common  dark  green  fibrous,  in  white  chalcedony,  clouded 

in  the  spaces  between  the  fibres. 

65.  Moss  agate,  in  dark  green,  pale  green,  and  brown  fibres  of  exquisite 

delicacy,  with  interclouded  chalcedony  becoming  i^tescent;  a  slab 
6  inches  by  15.  The  companion  piece  is  in  the  St  George's  Museum^ 
Sheffield.^ 

66.  Moss  agate,  in  green,  yellow,  and  red  fibres,  with  interclouded  chal- 

cedony, becoming  agatescent,  the  whole  in  state  transitional  to  that 
of  jasper.     Superb. 

67.  Moss  jasper,  being  a  state  of  moss  agate  in  which  the  fibres  are  set 

so  close  as  to  render  the  stone  practically  opaque.  Purple,  yellow, 
and  blue,  of  extreme  beauty. 

68.  Mocha  stone,  the  common  kind,  but  very  finely  developed. 

69*  Mocha  stone,  the  arborescences  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  zones 
of  its  chalcedony.     Rare. 

70.  Mocha  stone,  in  radiating  spherical  clusters.     Unique  in  my  experience 


71-77.  Examples  of  Opal  to  illustrate  the  Modes  of  Siliceous  Solution 
and  Segregation  [see  above,  pp.  382-383]. 

71,  72.  Australian.     Nodular  and  hollow  concretion. 

73.  Normal  state  of  Australian  opal. 

74.  Arrangement  in  straight  zones  transverse  to  the  vein. 

1  [Apparently  A.  52 ;  p.  444.] 
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76.  Like  a  Uke  ftgate, 

77.  Hydrophane. 


7S-80.  Geohgical  Specimens  [see  above ,  p.  583]* 
78<  Undulated  jasper, 
79-  Hornstone* 
60.  Gneiss. 


7 
NOTES   ON   MINOR   COLLECTIONS 


[In  addition  to  the  six  important  collections  mentioned  by  Roaldn  above  (p.  387), 
ha  presented  smaller  collections  to  schools,  colleges^  and  individuals — ^to  Miss  BeU  s 
school  at  Winnington^  for  instance,  to  Harrow  School^  and  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  (see  the  Introduction,  p.  xlviiL).  For  the  collections  just  mentioned,  he  wrote 
no  catalogues.  The  notes  which  follow  here  refer  to  collections  (I)  at  the  White- 
lands  Training  College,  Chelsea ;  and  (2)  at  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

The  first  set  of  Notes  are  here  reprinted  from  p.  21  of  an  octavo  pamphlet 
(pp.  24)  entiUed  :— 

''The  Ruskin  Cabinet    Whitelands  College.    1883." 
For  the  Bibliographical  Note  on  the  Cork  Collection,  see  below,  p.  690.] 
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(i.)  NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OF  TEN 
FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  AGATE,  ETC., 
GIVEN  TO  THE  COLLEGE  BY  PRO- 
FESSOR RUSKIN 


I 


I,  Cubic  colourless  Fluor,   coated  with  opaque  carbonate  of  liiiiCi  aod 
formed  on  a  base  of  curved  pkne  quartz, 
■       The  whole  on  base  of  ^eeo  Huor^  with  crystals  of  gaJcDa. 

(Note  tlie  rouudtug"  oif  like  the  division  of  the  margin  of  a  l#&f — tiulni  if 
fttraight  superimposed  layers,  the  commcii  form.) 

tS.  Curved  plane  Quarts  (?  I  am  not  sure  if  each  small  plane  Is  eufvvd 
only  the   general  form   arrived  at),   formed  in   a   nodule   of  agate  and 
aethjst  quartz, 
3*   Right  plane  quartz — aggregate  in  crusts  (unusual). 
4^,  Common  Quartz  in  a  close  cru^t,  with  blocic  Tourmaline  axid  apatite 
(the  hexagonal  white  thing) — phosphate  of  lime. 

5.  Common  Globular  agate,  throwing  itself  into  zones  with  Quartt  oat- 
side  (dyed  brown  artificially  and  spoiled  in  colour,  but  the  lines  of  it  better 
seen^. 

o.  Common  globular  agate  (variety  I  have  called  folded)  with  quarti 
inside. 

7.  Common  agate — neither  globular  nor  folded,  but  even,  all  round,  and 
only  following  irregularities  of  matrix. 

8.  Purple  agate  with  several  interferent  concretions.     Very  pretty. 

9.  Common  Grey  Chalcedony. 

10.  Purple    Chalcedony    on    Quartz.      (Cornwall    and    Cornwall    only   in 
this  form.) 


WHITELANDS  COLLEGB  HM 


FAt  m  Uter  dmte  (1885)  Ruskia  preteDted  •ome  Airthtr  itotiM  to  WhtldlAiKh 
College,  and  wrote  the  following  MS.  notes  explanatory  of  them.  The  numWre  art 
either  those  which  the  examples  hore  in  tome  arrangement  of  his  own  eoileetlotii  or 
thoee  in  the  dealer's  list] 

"PIECES  TO  STAY  AT  WHIl'ELANDS^ 

32S.  Mocha  Stone  and  Quarts.  It  is  verj  rare  to  get  a  bit  of  tntrlln- 
stone  (the  milky  layer  with  brown  moss-like  traceries  on  It)  In  Its  matrtfti 
This  white  kind  seems  to  be  generally  thus  in  layers,  (ormltig  Hr^fhi 
veins  in  quartz  on  the  basis  of  less  regular  crystallisation.  There  iff  a  |rfe00 
of  this  same  substance  in  the  middle  of  the  quarts. 

S68.  Quartz  with  Ruble  (locality,  Lukmanier).     Extremely  prttty. 

SftS.  Quartz  with  viscous  fluid  in  triangular  cavity  (locality,  Sohtmtilts). 
Very  rare.  I  suppose  the  viscosity  is  proved  by  the  slow  moUon  of  bttbblo« 
/  can  see  no  evidence  of  triangular  cavity. 

386.  Quartz  with  small  bubble  of  viscous  fluid  (Scbemtilts^.  Hoft  1 
can't  make  out  the  fluid  at  all,  but  the  quarts  itself  is  intereeanf  in  mark 
of  division  of  sununit. 

582.  Smoky  Quartz,  growth  partially  arrested.  Curious^  and  mH  ttsnally 
to  be  had — the  like  of  it — for  eighteen  pence. 

9Sb.  QuarU  with  gold.  StiU  less  the  like  of  this  for  i:  M.  It  i«  Mt 
extremely  good  and  picturesque  group  of  arborescentfy  erystsUised  fold/ 

324.  Qmirtz  with  extra  plLies  (locality,  Msdersnertbal;,  Wmv^ 
quarts,  beantilnlly  siniple  and  eomplcle  in  type.  The  kraer  one,  OMttiiiMf 
dear  in  substance,  which  I  present  to  the  Coll€|e  oat  or  n^  own  oofledlMi/ 
wfll  show  by  what  ininitnde  of  masonry  sncn  a  carved  crystsl  wast  W 


M5.  Quarts  and  Calcite  (kieafitj,  AMmt). 

328.  Quarts    (liipjrBinidal    and    Calcite),    Basde   of  qosfts  sfgfiefstfMPu 
Notable. 

329.  Stakctilie  QmiIs  (Boadsif).    And  yet  osota  m  In  tfcto  hi  mmM 
central  rod  of  agate. 

336.  Qoartz,  doably  trwwsaf rd   (loealitf,  Oealor  lf««fr,  Cwm^^i/Umi), 


but  the  litde 
Boiler,! 
331. 
what  tlK 


(2)  MINERALS  GIVEN   TO  Tl 

FOR   GIRLS 


I,  The  best  beginning  of  Mocha  stone  I  e^ 
be  common  at  this  locmlity.     You  c^H 

S*  Agvte,  interrupted  by  quarts  vcinsj  whid 
somewhere.^  It  cannot  be  too  careful 
and  may  some  day  be  a  classical  stoi| 

3,  Jas}>er  with  green  coating.  I  believe  Se< 
and  infinilely  multiplied  into  inSnitd 
youngest  pupil  in  the  school  is 
about  it 

4w  Banded  agate  and  jasper.     Scotch ; 

5.  Jasper  passing  into  lake  agate,  an  orb! 
perhaps  you  may  beat  it  at  the  Giaixj 

6»    Undulatitig  jasper, 
better  at  Cork. 


I  never  thought 


Common  black-banded  flint,     A  rolled 


g,  Uncoimnon-banded  flint,  price  la.  6d. 
like  of  it  for  2s.  tkl. 


d.  Globular  mica,  the  American  fashion^ 

mountain  a£  the  old-fashioned  mica,    , 

10.  Straight  amianthus  in  quartz.  Pretty,  I 
is  in  the  three  unpolisht^d  plains^  wi^ 
extremely  minute  cavities  looking  lik<l 

I,  Five  stories  of  fairy  amethyst  mountain* 

12,  The  last  specimen  I  have  of  Sidmouth  ^ 
infusion   of  colour,  red   and  yellow 
beautiful  enigma. 


low    € 


'  [Thisi  list  was  copied  Into  th«  Fail  Mni  , 
mi  Iriih  uew»pfiper.  The  Fall  ^f(lil  had  previou^ 
RuBkLn's  varions  gifts  to  the  Hchoi^l  (July  8,  lOt 
also  in  an  article,  by  Mii$  Harriett  A.  Martin 
High  School  for  Girl^t,  Cork^*'  iu  ttie  Ifuskin  Iteam 
No.  3,  vol.  1,  ji,  288.  The  liat  wm  next  pHatt 
)ip*  218-210,  and  vt^^  tbeiice  reprinted  iu  tKe  pi 
18JKI,  pp.  9fi-37.  For  a  furthftr  ac4?ount,  »«e  abi| 
in  here  a  correctimi  for  **  articularp'*  and  i»  No 

^  [PoMJbly  on  p,  76  abava>] 
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^\mty  referred  to 
,  p,  422)^  hns  uot  hit..— 
n  found  nmoog  RuekiaV 
i  corrected  to  "regular/ 


I 


1  in  one  of  the  CatAlogue*  alretidjr  giti 

1  published.     It  la  here  gireu   from  m  | 

lera.     In  §  30,  line  1,  "gienerml"  m   tli«  p 


THE   GRAMMAR   OF   SILICA 


I.  FLINT 

1 .  Flint  is  an  impure,  but  quite  definite  and  distinct  condition  of  silica, 
collected  or  secreted  out  of  chalk  rocks  or  the  earthj  beds  connected 
with  them;  sometimes  in  large  flat  beds  or  masses,  but  for  the  most  part 
in  irregular  knots  and  lumps  of  which  the  secretion  seems  in  many  instances 
to  have  been  originally  provoked  by  some  organic  substance. 

2.  Flint  is  characteristically  black,  pale,  dull  yellow,  or  grey;  the  paler 
kinds  opaque,  the  dark  feebly  translucent,  and  Uiese  are  to  be  considered 
the  true  substance  of  flint  (the  paler  Tarieties  containing  some  admixture 
of  day). 

3.  The  material  of  flint  is  so  delicate  in  grain  or  texture  that  it  can 
take  casts  of  the  most  delicate  organic  structures,  but  the  modes  of  its 
accretion  and  deposition  are  hitherto  ondetermined. 

4.  Its  substance  is  entirely  singular  among  minerals  in  being  so  intensely 
iough  in  its  coherence,  though  brittle,  that  it  strikes  fire  easily  against 
steel,  and  when  violently  broken  it  shows  no  flaws  in  its  mass,  and  the 
fractures  have  curved  and  aoned  sur&ces,  which  from  their  resemblance 
to  shells  are  called  '' conchoidaL"  Beautiful  examples  of  entirely  conic 
fracture  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  I.  F.  9  *t 
Sheflield  is  entirely  illustrative.^ 

5.  The  broken  surface  of  perfect  flint  is  feebly  lustrous,  passing  into 
entirely  duU  smoothness  on  one  side,  and  into  a  moderately  bright  poUiBh  on 
the  other ;  but  it  is  never  perfectly  dim,  as  jasper  is,  nor  perfectly  lustrous, 
as  glass  is.  For  its  capacity  of  artificial  poHsh,  see  British  Museum  1,  and 
Sheffield  I.  F.  12.< 

6.  The  forms  of  knot  which  it  characteristically  assumes  in  its  chalk 
matrix  are  extremely  irregular  and  grotesque,  but  it  shows  a  distinct  ten- 
dency occasionally  to  throw  itself  into  more  or  less  spherical  masses,  usually 
hollow,  but  sometimes  separating  into  inner  and  outer  portions.  The  less 
regular  masses  are  often  hollow  in  the  centre,  probably,  in  many  instances, 
having  been  formed  round  some  organic  substance  which  has  disappeared ; 
but  really  fine  and  representative  flint  is  solid  throughout,  purest  and 
hardest  towards  the  centre,  while  the  external  coating  is  white,  or  porous, 
and  granular,  the  flint  seeming  at  its  exterior  to  be  connected  with  the 
chalk  by  a  pulverulent  state  of  its  own  surfitee.    Sometimes,  however,  it  is 

1  rSee  above,  p.  422.] 


1  [See  above,  p.  422.] 

>  [See  A^^VPF"  ^^  ^^1 
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quite  well  defined,  and  has  then  a  most  singalar  way  of  lappi 
slopping  itself  round  the  substances  it  encloses,  like  dropped  plastc 
Sheffield,  I.  F.  gA 

7.  Many  of  the  opaque  and  crambling  external  conditions  of 
seem  owing  to  decomposition,  but  the  actual  inner  substance  of  fii 
such  as  is  used  for  a  building  stone  in  Kentish  churches,  presents  no 
ance  of  undergoing  change  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  weather. 

8.  The  hollows  in  flint  are  often  lined  with  small  crystals  of 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  filled  by  quarts.  On  the  other  hand^  they  n 
thickly  lined,  and  sometimes  entirely  filled,  by  chalcedony,  but  the 
of  the  formation  or  introduction  of  this  chalcedony  is  no  more  aso 
than  that  of  the  secretion  of  flint  itself. 

9.  Some  kinds  of  grey  flint  are  banded,  often  with  complexity  a 
dsion,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  agates,  but  not  in  compliance  i 
outline  of  the  external  surface,  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  fc 
agate,  if  they  do  not  follow,  at  least  acknowledge  as  infiuencii: 
course.  But  flint  bandings  are  characiensticaUy  tramvene  to  the  sm 
occupy  irregular  spaces  in  the  mass  of  the  stone;  rudely  concentr 
occur  constantly  towards  the  outer  sur&ces  (see  the  Hertford  ( 
stone,  British  Museum  *),  but  these  aones  are  never  defined  with  ag 
precision,  while  the  interior  bands  often  approximate  to,  and  so 
reach  it.  The  translucent  black  varieties  are,  however,  seldom, 
banded  in  this  manner ;  and  perhaps  we  may  consider  the  substance 
of  banding  as  transitional  between  flint  and  jasper. 

In  some  localities  flints  are  coloured  more  or  less  vividly  red,  or 
with  stains  of  red.  These  in  like  manner  may  be  regarded  as  tra 
between  flint  and  oamelian. 

10.  Chert  and  homstone  are  siliceous  concretions  formed  in  rocl 
than  the  chalk,  of  importance  only  in  relation  to  the  histories  < 
rocks:  they  are  not  represented  in  the  British  Museum  illustrativ 
as  they  take  no  place  in  the  transitions  from  flint  to  chalcedony. 

11.  The  colour  of  perfect  flint  is  the  dark  grey  of  this  specimen, 
into  jet  black  on  one  side,  and  dull  white  on  the  other. 

The  external  coat  of  common  flint  is  white,  more  or  less  thick, 
chosen  F.  9  for  the  extreme   simplicity  of  its  substance,  and  thi 
its  coat. 

The  habit  of  fine  flint  to  lap  and  flow  (apparently),  like  dropped 
about  the  bodies  it  encloses  is  perfectly  seen  in  this  example. 


n.  JASPER 

12.  Jasper  is  an  opaque,  but  extremely  fine  and  homogeneous 
siliceous   substance    (slighUy   mixed   with    alumina),    hard   enough 
perfect  polish,  or  give  edge  to  the  finest  engraving,  and  characte: 
of  a  vivid  red,  yellow,  or  green  colour. 


1  [See  abov6,  p.  422.] 

*  [Noa.  20  and  21 :  see  above,  p.  401.] 
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rhe  white  varieties  seem  connected  with  states  of  decomposing  or 
lidated  chalcedony,  the  yellow  and  red  ones  appear  to  be  refined 
ipacted  by  the  addition  of  the  iron  ochres  which  stain  them.  The 
and  extent  of  this  staining  is  extremely  arbitrary,  being  sometimes 
y  sometimes  in  flamy  undulations  (peculiar  to  this  mineral),  some- 
i  patches  which  colour,  in  common,  portions  of  the  stone  of  quite 
;   substance;  as,  for  instance,  at  once  the  paste  and  the  enclosed 

of  an  apparent  (or,  possibly,  true)  conglomerate.  Minute  spheres 
isely  scarlet,  or  crimson,  floating  in  a  paste  of  pure  chalcedony, 
my  of  the  most  beautiful  hues  and  picturesque  gradations  of  fine 
but  perhaps  the  globules  in  these  stones  are  merely  haematite  in 
ar  state  produced  by  suspension  in  gelatinous  silica. 
Jasper  is  either  compact,  flammeate  (writhed  in  flamy  curves), 
.  or  mossy.  It  is  never  reniform^  like  chalcedony,  some  rare 
f  transition  between  jasper  and  sard  presenting  only  languid  and 
;t  resemblances  to  chalcedouic  form.  Its  fracture  is  smooth,  but 
d  not  conchoidal. 

rhe  green  varieties  called  heliotrope  are  often  minutely  pisolitic, 
Ided  by  veins  filled  with  chalcedony  or  minutely  crystalline  quarta. 
rhe  reticulated  and  weed-like  fibres  or  films  of  green  substance 
raverse  the  clear  chalcedony  of  some  agates,  and  the  yellow  or  red 
aembling  organic  structures  in  moss  agates,  properly  so  called,  have 

been  sufiiciently  examined. 


III.  CHALCEDONY 

dialcedony  is  a  form  of  silica  which  appears  to  have  been  oon- 
1  under  various  conditions  from  gelatinous  states,  or  liquid  solutions 
mineraL  It  is  known  and  seen  to  be  deposited  by  warm  springs 
nd  and  in  North  America,  and  is  continually  found  in,  stalactitic 
which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  by  falling  water  under  the 
'  action  of  gravity.  But  all  formations  of  the  mineral  whatsoever 
phenomena,  different  from  those  presented  by  ordinarily  accumu- 
leposits,  and  partly  at  least  dependent  upon,  and  expressive  of, 
rer  of  the  mineral,  if  it  has  time  enough  allowed  it  to  crystallize 
brm  masses  like  those  of  wavellite  and  malachite.  The  radiant 
'  which  these  reniform  masses  are  composed  are  indeed  too  delicate 
edony  to  be  visible  (even  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  principle  of  crystal- 
for  the  following  perfectly  simple  reason,  that  while  any  ordinary 
ative  deposit  chokes  up  its  primary  hollows  and  irregularities  of 
IS  thicker  beds  are  superimposed,  chalcedony  onfy  increases  as  it  UMcens 
sum  and  regularity  of  its  spherical  crystaUisaiion. '  The  cases  in  which 
tely  fluent  action,  covering  the  interior  substance  over  which  the 
my  has  been  formed,  with  a  coating  of  irregular  thickness  like 
ned  by  the  guttering  of  a  candle  on  the  candlestick,  are  extremely 

^  [But  see  Raskin's  note  on  p.  48,  above.] 
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rare,  I  have  presented  cue  such  specimen  to  Sheffif^Id^^  and  have  twt>  or 
three  in  raj  own  collection ;  but  the  British  Museum^  in  its  entire  seriei 
of  silica^  does  not  possess  a  single  charactenstie  example.  It  would  be 
extremely  desirable  for  this  reason  to  obtain  for  the  National  collectioa 
some  large  masses  of  the  chalcedonic  crust  of  the  Gejsers- 

18.  The  ordinary  forms  of  chalcedony^  then,  are 

(A.)  Parallel  beds  of  beautifully  equal  thickness  throughout,  either  level, 
or  fallowing  the  contours  of  the  irregular  surfaces  on  which  they  are  laid 
(in  which  cases  be  it  remembered  that  the  equal  thickness  of  a  siogle  bed 
of  the  substance  over  an  irregular  surface  at  once  does  an-atf  ttilk  all  pom^ 
hilit^  of  suppo^ng  U  a  merely  accumulative  deptml).     And 

(B.)  Re  ni  form  or  s  tat  act  i  tie  processes^  beautiftiliy  composed  of  aggpefite 
spherical  surfaces^  and  in  the  plurality  of  instances  constructing  themaelreSr 
like  other  crystals^  without  any  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  Uw  of 
gravity.  But  as  these  deposits  have  necessarily  been  formed  under  oitsj 
totally  different  conditions  of  chemical  solution j  rate  and  naanner  of  suf^plj. 
and  time  allowed  for  congelation ^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  exautpk 
of  chalcedony,  in  all  particulars  like  another,  and  the  piroblems  presented 
by  the  varying  phenomena  of  the  mineral  are  virtually  inexhaustible. 

19.  But  whatever  the  form  or  manner  of  the  deposit^  the  substance  af 
the  mineral  singularlj  remains  the  same.  There  are  no  fine-grained  nr 
coarse-grained  chalcedonies^  as  there  are  fine-grained  and  coarae^graiiied 
marbles ;  there  are  no  compact-silky  and  fibrous  chalcedonies^  as  there  ate 
eom|}act  and  fibrous  hematites  and  malachites.  Mixtures  of  c^lcareoOB  nr 
aluminous  substance  may  occasionally  cause  greater  opacity  of  the  dake^ 
donic  substance^  or  interfere  with  the  precision  of  its  structure^  but  In  all 
moderately  good  specimens,  whatever  their  external  structure,  the  material 
is  the  same ;  a  translucent  (never  transparent),  homogeneous,  somewhat 
gelatinous*! ooking  substanccj  if  anything  a  little  finer  in  grain  than  fiiot, 
so  that  it  will  engrave  better,  and  less  brittle  than  flint ;  its  fracture  duUer, 
and  not  conchoidal,  but  resembling  that  of  a  limestone  rock  reduced  la 
scale ;  its  reniform  surface  never  brightly  lustrous,  rarely  lustrous  at  all^  in 
ordinary  cases  delicately  smooth  without  polish,  in  fine  examples  bloomed 
almost  like  the  skin  of  a  plum;  its  colour  ordinarily  warm  grey,  passog 
into  yellow  and  various  tones  of  pale  red,  more  rarely  cool  grey,  grey  blue, 
and  even  full  blue,  the  surfaces  sometimes  beautifully  purple  and  blue,  bat 
it  has  never  been  found  of  amethyst  purple  in  the  interior.  The  varieties 
of  deeper  and  purer  red  are  always  tvarm  red,  and  commonly  known  as  said, 
or  camelian ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  distinguish  the  true  natml 
stones  of  this  colour  from  the  artificially  dyed  ones  which  are  among  the 
worst  disgraces  of  lapidary  commerce. 

20.  In  its  less  developed  forms,  chalcedony  is  constantly  associated  witli 
common  Hint,  and  some  of  its  aspects  are  altogether  limited  to  its  aaocii- 
tions  with  that  mineral,  which  for  the  most  part  forbid  the  idea  of  flocBt 
deposit,  and  appear  to  result  rather  from  slow  processes  of  secfeticni  md 
purification.  Bedded  chalcedony  is  the  principal  constituent  of  agates,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  secretions  of  the  minerals  in  vol- 
eanic  rocks.     The  beautiful  and  perfect  developments  of  its  substance  is 

^  [C.  1  in  the  Catalogue :  see  above,  p.  424.] 
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flunmeate  masses,  which  I  will  ask  leave  to  call  Flamboyant  Chaloedonj, 
are,  I  believe,  found  onlj  in  cavities  of  metamorphic  rocks;  those  of 
Trevaacus  in  Cornwall  are  hitherto  unrivalled.  Peculiar  guttate  forms  are 
aworiatfd  with  comparatively  recent  lavas  in  Auvergne  and  India;  and 
Inemstations,  passing  into  semi-opal,  are  formed,  as  before  noticed,  by  the 
hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

SI.  In  no  case  has  the  mineral  been  found  as  a  constituent  part  of  any 
■Mssive  rock,  nor  has  it  ever  been  found  containing,  or  associated  with, 
any  native  metal,  though  its  stalactites  have  very  frequently  centres  of 
oodde  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  beautifully  dendritic  traceries  are  often 
eoQstroeted  in  it  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  It  never  contains  titanium, 
tourmaline,  amianthus,  nor  any  of  the  other  minerals  which  are  so  fre- 
quently erystallised  with  quarts ;  nor  is  any  filiform  condition  even  of  the 
oiiides  of  iron  possible  in  it ;  nor  does  it  ever  receive  the  flammeate  stains 
of  hsematite  which  are  characteristic  of  jasper,  the  colouring  matter  of 
hwnatite  contained  in  it  being  exclusively  in  spots  or  globules. 

8S.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  continually  associated  with  chlorite,  which 
ptodoces  in  it  the  structures  valued  by  lapidaries,  under  the  name  of 
"moss"  agates,  of  which  scarcely  anything  is  yet  accurately  known. 

523.  In  the  illustrative  series  at  the  British  Museum  the  states  of  chalce- 
doi^  associated  with  flint  are  shown  in  the  flint  compartment ;  then  follow 
tiioee  of  chalcedony  proper ;  and  then  its  associations  with  jasper  and  quarts, 
onder  the  title  of  ''agate." 

The  volcanic  chalcedonies  of  Auvergne  and  India  are  not  represented 
in  this  series,  as  being  of  local  and  accidental  character,  the  illustrative 
aeries  being  intended  to  represent  only  general  or  constant  forms. 


IV.   OPAL 

M.  This  wonderful  mineral  is  a  hard  siliceous  jelly,  usually  filling  all 
the  pores  and  veins  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found,  but  in  some  cases 
lambent  on  their  surfaces,  as  if  thinly  poured  over  them.  It  is  never 
stalaetitic,  never  reniform,  and  except  rudely  under  abnormal  conditions^ 
never  concentrically  xoned ;  but  when  it  fills  veins  it  is  often  straight  soned 
with  clearness  and  decision  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  vein. 

55.  Its  fracture  is  finely  conchoidal,  often  striated  with  extreme  deli- 
cacy, when  the  stris  are  not  concentric,  and  therefore  do  not  produce 
the  resemblance  to  casts  of  shells  which  originaUy  suggested  the  term 
eondioidal. 

56.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  becoming  sometimes  slightlv  dull  or  gelatinous ; 
its  proper  colour  warm  grey,  passing  into  amber  ana  brownish  red  (fire 
opal);  and  even  the  palest  varieties  always  more  or  less  yellow  or  amber 
eokmred  by  transmitted  light.  Usually  translucent  only,  but  often  approach- 
ing much  nearer  than  chalcedony  to  transparency. 

87.  In  some  localities  it  is  found  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  minute 
stmctuval  fissures,  which  enable  it  to  separate  the  light  it  reflects  into  all 
colonrs  of  the  prism,  in  a  purity  such  as  can  only  elsewhere  be  seen  in 
ckmds,  or  in  the  plumes  of  binls,  and  a  few  butterffiea.    The  prismatic 
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colours  of  mother^f-pearl  and  shell  nacre  in  general  partiallj  resemble  1 
of  opal,  but  are  neither  so  intense  nor  so  pore ;  tne  ordinary  colon 
the  prism  seen  in  the  flaws  of  rock-cnrstaf  are  on  an  entirelj  diff 
scheme  of  division,  much  more  vulgar  than  thmt  of  opal;  and  idl  me 
iridescences  are  impure  in  compariMn.     But  the  differences  between 
and  impure,  between    vulgar  and  graceful   colour,  have    never   been 
sdentificallj  defined ;  and  Uie  definition  cannot  be  arrived  at  without 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  colour  to  sound  than  we  yet  poanesi. 
varieties  of  opal  which   possess   this  iridescent  power  have  always 
highly  valued  in  jewellery ;  the  most  beautiful  stones  cut  ont  of  the 
of  a  decomposing  porphyry  in  Hungaiy  are  in  the  groond  of  a  mo 
less  dear  milky  white,  traversed  by  scintillations  of  red^  purple,  blue 
green.    But  they  never  reflect  yellow  rajrs,  except  in  combination  wit! 
red  and  blue,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  the  purples  and  violeta  froa 
stain  of  yellow  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  beauty  in  the  stone. 

28.  Opals  have  been  lately  discovered  in  Australia  in  the  pores 
highly  ferruginous  brown  jasper,  which  with  less  varied  scintillations  p 
deeper  constant  hues  of  blue  and  purple  than  had  ever  before  been 
in  the  mineraL 

V.  HYALITE 

29*  Hyalite,  properly  so  called,  is  an  entirely  transparent  siliceous 
which  seems  to  have  been  dropped  upon  or  poured  over  certain  vol 
rocks,  generally  lavas,  and  is  on  the  surfiuse  left  in  forms  of  cona 
peculiar  to  itself,  imperfectly  represented  by  my  woodcut.  Fig     .> 

SO.  It  is  never  regular,  and  never  renifinrm  in  the  accurate  me 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  associated  with  conditions  of  silica  which  see 
have  been  deposited  nearly  in  a  similar  manner,  and  which  are,  son 
them,  concentric  in  external  concretion,  and  others  pass  gradually 
stellar  quartz. 

31.  The  most  interesting  of  these  connected  minerals  are  the  gi 
chalcedonies  on  the  lava  of  Auvergne,  feebly  translucent  or  opaque, 
resembling  the  droppings  of  a  wax  candle,  associated  with  bitumenj 
often  passing  into  beautiful  stars  of  imperfectly  formed  quartz;  and 
more  or  less  flatly  circular  tablets  of  cludcedooy  sugared  over  with  m 
quartz  and  passing  into  stellar  groups  of  well-developed  and  pure  q 
crystals,  for  which  I  can  at  present  give  no  narrower  locality  than  ''  Ii 
Lately,  geodes  of  nearly  similar  chalcedony  have  been  found  in  Urn 
containing  water,  and  brightly  crystalline  in  the  interior  of  their  cai 
while  on  the  external  sur&ce  they  present  concentric  groups  of  concn 
more  nearly  approaching  the  forms  of  ordinary  chalcedony  than  Hy 
but,  again,  peculiar  to  themselves. 

32.  AU  these  anomalous  forms  of  chalcedony,  I  class  under  the  gc 
head  of  Hyalite,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  length  in  the  eleventh  cfa 
of  the  first  volume  of  Deucalion,^ 

^  [Left  blank    in  the    proof;    perhaps   Rnskin   intended    to   insert  Flsr. 
^  4B.  above.]  k        »    F«     r-  H5 

*  [See  above,  p.  237.] 
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VL  QUARTZ 

S3.  When  pure  nlicii  is  hardened  in  a  compact  mass  it  is  white,  opaque, 
§bMy  timntlaeent  on  the  edge,  irreffuUr  and  dim  in  fracture,  and  destitute 
of  ainr  apparent  tendency  to  crystallize  in  one  part  more  than  in  another. 
But  If  caidties  are  formed  or  left  in  this  compact  mass,  its  substance  may 
produce,  or  seem  to  produce,  well-formed  crystals,  usually  vertical  to  the 
nifiiceSy  or  such  crystals  may  occupy,  or  occur  in,  cavities  in  other  rocks. 
Oftj  or  dark  varieties  of  compact  quarts  occur,  more  translucent  than  the 
white. 

M.  Absolutely  compact  pure  quartz  is,  I  believe,  seldom  found  but  in 
veins,  nurely  constituting  large  masses  of  mountain.  The  bulk  of  quarts 
iobsteiice  is  more  or  less  granular,  passing  into  sandy,  variously  associated 
with  mica,  and  felspar  which  always  subject  and  modify  the  quartz  by  their 
own  crvstallisation,  so  that  fine  crystals  of  mica  and  micaceous  minerals 
and  of  felspar  and  felspathic  minerals  continually  occur  imbedded  in  quartzose 
gangne ;  but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  fine  crystals  of  quartz  imbedded  in 
micaoeoas  or  felspathic  gangue.  In  order  to  crystallize,  quartz  requires  a 
cavity;  but  the  question  of  modes  in  which  such  cavities  are  primarily 
produced  are  hitherto  unknown,  or  at  least  undetermined,  as  indeed  also 
the  entire  production  and  construction  of  mineral  veins. 

35.  From  these  general  conditions  of  quartzose  material  it  follows  that 
rock-ciystals  are,  as  a  rule,  erect;  that  is  to  say,  more  or  less  vertical  to 
the  surfi^e  on  which  they  .ire  formed,  and  terminated  finely  only  at  their 
mmndts.  The  primary  laws  of  their  crystallization  are  stated  in  the 
i^ipendiz,^  and  descriptions  of  their  actual  forms,  in  special  cases,  given  at 
length  in  mv  catalogues  above  referred  to. 

S6.  I  believe  that  compact  masses  of  pure  rock-crystal,  either  filling 
cavities  in  rocks  or  where  they  show  surfaces,  exhibiting  a  sort  of  conchoidal 
crystallisation  (compare  the  apparent  fractures  of  imperfect  diamonds),  are 
found  in  Madagascar,  India,  and  Brazil ;  but  I  have  never  found  any  account 
of  their  occurrence  in  works  on  mineralogy.  The  general  statement  by 
MiUer,  p.  250,^  that  quartz  is  found  "in  attached  and  imbedded  crystals, 
globular,  reniform,  and  stalactitic,  fibrous,  compact,"  includes  under  the 
name  of  quartz  all  the  varieties  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  flint.  The  term 
"globular"  can  only  refer  to  the  structure  of  agate,  and  to  the  stellar 
associations  of  imperfect  crystals ;  no  such  thing  was  ever  seen  as  a  globular 
8tirfiM*e  of  pure  quartz,  or  a  reniform  one,  nor  is  quartz  ever  fibrous  with 
the  visible  fineness  of  malachite  or  haematite.  In  becoming  renifonn  the 
radiating  structure  at  once  becomes  invisibly  subtle,  all  power  of  crystalliz- 
ing in  Uke  form  proper  to  the  mineral  is  lost,  and  the  substance  is  no  more 
to  be  called  quartz  but  chalcedony. 

37.  The  varieties  of  colour  attributed  to  quartz  by  Miller'  are  also 
inaccurately  general,  and  lielong  to  different  substances.  His  sentence  is, 
"colourless,   white,   violet-blue,    rose-red,    clove-brown,    apple-green."      By 

*  p^ot  written.] 

'  [Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy,  by  the  late  William  PhUHfn,  new  edition 
by  Brooke  and  Miller,  1852.1 
»  [Ibid.,  p.  249.] 


A 
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colourless,  he  only  means  transparent  white,  and  hj  white,  opaque  whit 
and  this  is  the  proper  aspect  of  quarts,  as  it  is  of  ice.  The  other  colou 
are  all  dyes,  properly  to  be  described  as  purple,  rose-pink,  amber-yelkr 
and  clove  or  smoke-brown,  and  very  feeble  pale  sreen.  I  do  not  Iom 
why  called  apple-green  more  than  pear-green  or  botUe-green.  It  is  scaitc 
ever  deep  enough  to  be  called  anything  but  greenish  white,  and  that  on 
in  rock-crystal.  Massive  quarts  is  never  green  at  all.  Quarts  is  never  bl 
at  all,  nor  even  violet-blue;  all  amethysts  are  of  warm  pniple,  pasdi 
rarely  into  violet,  and  never  into  blue.  The  pink  varieties  never  readi 
full  red,  and  are  properly  to  be  described  as  rose-quarts.  The  finer  stat 
of  yellow  quarts,  cairngorm,  are  pure  full  yellow,  and  very  beantiful;  ti 
brown  varieties  pass  mm  extremely  pale  smoke  colour  hito  the  darki 
browns,  sometimes  becoming  opaque,  nearly  into  black.  Immense  masi 
of  granitic  or  gneissitic  mountains  are  formed  by  a  dull  grey  quarts,  fed) 
translucent,  grouped  with  felspar  and  other  minerals,  but  it  is  remaiktli 
that  this  grey  quartz  is  rarely  associated  with  metals. 

,;  38.  As  a  rule,  native  gold  is  only  found  in  white  and  extremely  opaqi 

quartz.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  eith 
with  amethyst,  rose-quartz,  grey  translucent  quartz,  or  pure  rock-cryst 
Titanium   associates  itself  most  frankly  with   rock-crystal,   and   prefen 

'  pure,  but  enters  it  only  under  the  form  of  Rutile — never  of  Brookite,  or 

Anatase,  which  are  both  always  superficial.    Oxide  of  iron  noay  be  fooi 

i  associated  with  it  in  every  condition  except,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that 

rose  quartz. 

'1  39'  At   Isella,  in  the  ravine  of  Grondo,  on   the  pass  of  the  Simplo 

British  travellers  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  imposed  upon  by  the  sa 
of  green  bottle-glass  as   rock-crystal;   but   the  glass   thus  sold  has  be< 

j  cooled  slowly,  I  suppose,  at  the  bottom  of  disused  furnaces,  and  it  is  pecolii 

and  extremely  interesting,  in  containing  white  stellar  and  reniform  crysti 
of,  I  suppose,  true  silicate  of  potash  *  or  lead  and  potash ;  but  I  can  fii 

'  j  no  account  of  the  real  crystalline  form  of  this  mineral.     In  one  of  my  ov 

specimens  it   is  simply   radiant  globular;    in  another  it   presents  the — 

^  me  elsewhere  unknown — form  of  stalked  crystals,  forming  a  star  like  tt 

[figure  not  given] ;  the  actual  form  is  of  no  consequence,  but  it  would  I 

r*  extremely  desirable  if  among  all  our  glass  furnaces  we  could  produce  a  fc 

Z  museum  specimens  which  should  show  the  student,  indisputably,  the  natu 

of  crystallization  from  the  hot  fluent  state  of  a  mineral  f  as  opposed  to  th 
from  aqueous  or  other  solution. 

^  40.  It   is   not,   I    believe,   thought    disputable    by   the   mineralogists 

pi  *  ''Globules  of  Devitrified  Glass,"  Dana,  p.  417.     Why  couldn't  he  have  m 

''unglassed  glass,"  and  shown  the  real  extent  of  his  information?^     In  Mille 

^  curious  index  I  find  "potasse  nitrate"  aud  ''potasse  solfiitee,''  and   ''Glaskopf 

r  but  not  potassium^  potash,  potash-mica,  nor  glass.     Glasskopf  appears  to  be  pc 

hydrate  of  red  oxide  of  iron. 

t  "  After  a  thunderstorm  there  was  found  in  a  meadow  between  Mannheim  a 
Heidelberg  a  glassy  mass,  consisting  of  silicate  of  potash,  upon  the  spot  whc 
a  hayrick  had  stood  that  was  struck  by  lightning  (Bischof,  Chemical  Geoltn 
chap.  xxvi.). 


^  [Compare  the  remark  on  ''reptation,"  above,  p.  317  n.] 
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to-dtkj  that  granite  is  a  cooled  rock,  but  the  manner  of  crystalliaation  of 
quarts  in  it  seems  to  be  still  at  issue.  It  is  not  the  business  of  thii  grammar 
to  dircMiicle  debates  or  signalise  mistakes,  but  the  general  reader  may  be 
Inteieited  in  hearing  that  the  production  of  a  crystal  of  quarts  an  inch  in 
dkuneter  from  aqueous  solution  would,  according  to  Bischof,  require  about 
s  cenXurjf  and  the  production  of  large  crystals  in  lodes  of  granite  an  interval 
fiv  greater  than  the  age  of  the  earth  according  to  the  Mosaic  history 
(JUami,  chap.  xxv.). 

41.  Qaestions  especially  to  be  submitted  to  mineralogists  respecting  the 
coloim  ct  siliceous  mineral : — 

1.  Why  pure  crystalline  quarts  b  never  rose-colour  blue  nor  green, 
except  by  mechaniod  admixture  of  chlorite  or  other  green  minerals,  but 
qnty  topas  colour,  chocolate  colour,  or  amethystine,  while  compact  quarts 
b  never  amethystine,  and  rarely  chocolate  colour,  but  only  rose  colour, 
white,  or  grey. 

S.  Why  jasper  is  characteristically  red  or  deep  green. 

3.  Why  chalcedony  is  characteristically  bluish  grey,  passing  into  blue 
and  parple,  but  never  into  rose  colour,  and  what  green  mineral  it  is  which 
tomam  the  greater  part  of  the  fibrous  structures  in  moss  agates. 

4.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in  teiecium  of  hue  between  the  colours 
of  opal  and  fissured  quartz.^ 

1  [Here  the  proof  breaks  off,  Ruskin  adding  in  MS.,  ''End  at  prsssnt"] 
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NOTICE  RESPECTING  SOME  ARTIFICIAL  SEC- 
TIONS ILLUSTRATING  THE  GEOLOGY 
OF  CHAMOUNI.  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN, 
ESQ.  COMMUNICATED  IN  A  LETTER 
TO   PROFESSOR   FORBES' 

(From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinlmrgh) 

[1858] 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  348,  an  account 
has  heen  given  by  Professor  Forbes^  of  the  discussions  which  had  then 
taken  place  as  to  the  geological  constitution  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  superposition  of  the  primary  rock 
(gneiss)  to  the  secondary  (limestone),  near  Chamouni,  and  at  Courmayeur. 
In  order  to  clear  up  any  remaining  doubt,  Mr.  Ruskin  caused  sections 
to  be  made,  Uying  bare  the  junction  at  several  points  of  the  Valley  of 
Chamouni.*  The  results,  which  are  perfectly  accordant  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  above-cited  paper,  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
to  Professor  Forbes,  and  itre  described  and  sketched  by  him  in  the  follow- 
ing note.  The  order  of  the  sections  is  from  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
Chamouni  towards  its  lower  or  iouth-westem  extremity. 

1  [BibUographical  Note.'-Th'in  ''Notice"  was  read  at  the  meeting  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1858,  and  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  (ff  the  Hoyal  Soeie^  of  Edinburgh, 
1857-1858,  vol.  iv.,  No.  48,  pp.  82-84.  It  was  published  while  Ruskin  was  abroad, 
aud  he  says  to  his  fiEither  in  a  letter  from  Bellinzona  (June  18,  1858):  ''The  Geo- 
logical paper  is  very  nicely  done ;  the  woodcuts  carefully  copied  from  my  sketches." 

It  was  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  on  a  fly-sheet,  octavo,  pp.  2.  The  title 
given  above  occupies  the  uppc^  portion  of  p.  1,  the  words  "  (From  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh)"  following.  There  is  no  imprint,  and  there 
are  no  headlines,  p.  2  being  numbered  centrally.] 

'  [Forbes's  paper  was  entitled  "  On  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  Secondary 
and  Primary  Rocks  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc^"  by  James  D.  Forbes,  D.C.ll 
An  abstract  of  it  was  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinlmrgh, 
1856,  and  the  paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Edinlmrgh  New  Philosophical  Journal, 
New  Series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189-203.] 

'  [Ruskin's  excavations  and  observations  were  made  during  his  stay  at  Chamouni 
in  1856 ;  details  of  them  fill  several  pages  of  one  of  his  diaries.  See  the  Introduc- 
tion, above,  p.  xzvi.] 
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Specimens   of  the   more   important    rocks    have    been    placed   in 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Society : — 

''1.  At  Crozset  de  Lavanchi,  on  road  to  Argenti^re,  under  the  Aigv 
de  Bochard. 


**A.  Black  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Bnet^  with  belemnites,  a  good  deal  cento 
(the  same  rock  as  at  C6te  des  Pigets). 

**I.  Imperfect  cargneale  (porous  limestone),  about  2  feet  thick. 

**  0.  Common  cargneole,  used  for  limeworks,  etc.  (about  50  feet  thick  at  the  utixK 

*'  R  Debris  concMling  junction  with  gneiss. 

"G.  Gneiss  laid  bare,  striking  N.  50  B.,  and  dipping  36^  8.E.,  an  unusually  small  az 
quite  accidental  and  local,  the  arerage  dip  south  b^g  much  steeper. 


•*L.  Brown  limestone,  a  form  of  the  cargneule. 

''C.  CargneulOp  generally  inclosing  fragments  of  the  browner  limestone,  and 
bands  of  greasy  green  earth,  E.  E,  in  the  middle  of  its  beds. 
**F.  Fault  filled  with  fragments  of  clay  and  cargneule.^ 
**D.  Decomposing  white  gneiss. 
**G.  Hard  grey  gneiss  of  Montanvert. 

*  [For  this  term  see  Modem  Painters^  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  256  n.),  where  sii 
observations  of  the  dip  of  the  limestone  under  the  gneiss  are  noted.] 
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''2.  On  the  road  to  Chapeau,  the  same  succession  of  beds  takes  place, 
lie  dip  being  greater  (about  50*);  the  Buet  limestones  lower  down 
lipping  still  more  (about  65*).  I  say  'about/  not  as  guessing  the  angle, 
Mt  giring  the  average  of  many  accurate  measurements. 

«<  8.  Junction  opposite  Prieur6  of  Chamouni,  at  my  excavation. 

"4.  At  Les  Ouches^  in  the  ravine  under  the  Aiguille  du  Godter. 


"B.  BUok  slates  of  the  Bnet 

'*  W.  Pare  white  fine-grained  gypenm. 

"A.  Bnet  limestone  (A  of  first  section}. 

"W.  Oypsnm. 

"0.  Oaignenle  (C  of  first  section). 

«*G.  Gneiss." 


LETTERS   ON  THE    CONFORMATION 
OF   THE   ALPS' 

(1864) 


THE  CONFORMATION   OF  THE   ALPS^ 

Denmark  Him  lOM  Notsett^^f  1801 

1.  My  attention  has  but  now  been  directed  to  the  letters  In  your  Od 
numbers  on  the  subject  of  the  forms  of  the  Alps.'  I  have,  perhaps^  1 
claim  to  be  heard  on  this  question,  havhig  spent,  out  of  &  some 
bus^  life,  eleven  summers  and  two  winters  (the  winter  work  I 
especial ty  useful,  owing  to  the  definition  of  inaccessible  ledges  of  strat 
new-f:illen  snow)  in  researches  among  the  Alps,*  directed  solely  to 
questions  of  their  ej^ternal  form  and  its  mechsnical  causes;  while  I 
to  other  geologists  the  more  disputable  and  diflicult  pmblems  af  rel 
ages  of  beds, 

I  say  ^*^more  disputable/'  because,  however  complei  the  phaM 
mechanical  actjonj  its  general  nature  admits,  among  the  Alf^,  oj 
question.  The  forms  of  the  Alps  are  quite  vmhly  owing  to  the  a 
(how  gradual  or  prolonged  cannot  yet  be  determined)  of  elevatorr, 
tractilcj  and  ex|:ta naive  forces^  followed  by  that  of  currents  of  watc 
various    temperatures,    and    of    prolonged    disintegration  —  ioe    having 

1  [The  sections  in  thb  series  of  letten  are  here^  for  ^onvenieiiee  of  reler 
mimh^red  couBecutively  throughout.] 

"  [This    letter   firit    appeared    in    the    Reader,    November    12^     IBIU^    and 
reprinted  in  ArTovi$  of  the  Chacef  1880,  voL  i.  pp.   25.>-2AS.l 

^  [The  Jfeoder  of  October  16  contained  an  article  **Ou  tne  Confonnation  a 
Alp«/*   to  which   in   the   folio wtng^  issue  of  the  journal  (October  22)  Sir  Kodi 
Murchison  replied  in  a  letter  dated  "Torquav,  16th  October,"  and  entitled 
the  Ejccaration  of  Lake  Basins  in  Solid  Rocks  by  Glaciers/'  the  poa«ibiljty  of  m 
he  altogether  denied.] 

*  [On  this  passagOf  aee  the  Introduction^  above,  p*  xix^  and  n.] 
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small  share  in  modifying  even  the  higher  ridges^  and  none  in  causing  or 
forming  the  valleys. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  tracing  the  combination  of 
these  several  operative  causes  in  any  ffiven  instance,  is  that  the  effective 
snd  destructive  drainage  by  no  means  follows  the  leading  fissures,  but  tells 
fearfully  on  the  softer  rocks,  sweeping  away  inconceivable  volumes  of 
these,  while  fissures  or  faults  in  the  harder  rocks  of  quite  primal  structural 
importance  may  be  little  deepened  or  widened,  often  even  unindicated,  by 
iobsequent  aqueous  action.  I  have,  however,  described  at  some  length 
the  commonest  structural  and  sculptural  phenomena  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Modem  Pamters,^  and  I  gave  a  general  sketch  of  the  subjeet  last  year 
in  my  lecture'  at  the  Royal  Institution  (fully  reported  in  the  Journal  de 
Qmhie  of  2nd  September,  1863),  but  I  have  not  yet  thrown  together  the 
mass  of  material  in  my  possession,  because  our  leading  chemists  are  only 
B0W  on  the  point  of  obtaining  some  data  for  the  analysis  of  the  most 
Important  of  all  forces — that  of  the  consolidation  and  crystallization  of  the 
metamorphie  rocks,  causing  them  to  alter  their  bulk  and  exercise  irre- 
ristible  and  irregular  pressures  on  neighbouring  or  incumbent  beds. 

3.  But,  even  on  existing  data,  the  idea  of  the  excavation  of  vallejrs  by 
ice  has  become  one  of  quite  ludicrous  untenableness.  At  this  moment, 
kbe  principal  glacier  in  Chamouni  pours  itself  down  a  slope  of  twenty 
Agrees  or  more  over  a  rock  two  thousand  feet  in  vertical  height ;  and 
lost  at  the  bottom  of  this  ice-cataract,  where  a  water-cataract  of  equal 
power  would  have  excavated  an  almost  &thomle8S  pool,  the  ice  simply 
aeeamulates  a  heap  of  stones,  on  the  top  of  which  it  rests. 

The  lakes  of  any  hill  country  lie  in  what  are  the  isolated  lowest  (as 
fts  summits  are  the  isolated  highest)  portions  of  its  broken  surface,'  and 
toe  no  mote  engraves  the  one  t&n  it  builds  the  other.  But  how  these 
hollows  were  i^eed  first  dug,  we  know  as  yet  no  more  than  how  the 
Atiantic  was  dug;  and  the  hssty  expression  by  geolofgists  of  their  fancies 
in  such  matters  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated,  because  it  deprives  their 
Kienoe  of  the  respect  really  due  to  it  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
kbe  pabHc,  who  know,  and  can  know,  nothing  of  its  established  principles, 
while  they  can  easily  detect  its  speculative  vanity.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  us  all  to  do,  without  losing  time  in  speculation;  and  when  we 
have  got  good  sections  across  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  at  intervab  of 
twenty  miles  apart,  from  Nice  to  Innsbruck,  and  exhaustive  maps  and 
KCtioiis  of  the  lake-basins  of  Lucerne,  Annecy,  Como,  and  Garda,  we  shall 
bare  won  the  leisure,  and  may  assume  the  right,  to  try  our  wits  on  the 
farmative  question. 

J.    RUSKIN.^ 

<  rCompare  above,  pp.  98,  28a] 

*  r'On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy  "—delivered  on  June  6,  1863  r 
we  above,  pp.  3-17.] 

'  rCompare  DeueiUan^  i.  ch.  i.  §  11  (above,  p.  106). 

*  fin  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Header  of  November  10,  1864,  published  one  from 
s  Scottish  correspondent,  signed  "Tain  Caimbeul,"  the  writer  of  which  declared 
that,  whilst  he  looked  on  Kuskin  ''as  a  thoroughlv  reliable  guide  in  all  that 
pshtss  to  the  external  aspects  of  the  Alps,"  he  coula  not  ''accept  his  leadership 
in  questions  of  political  economy  or  the  mechanics  of  glacier  motion."  Raskin 
therenpmi  wrote  the  letter  which  follows.] 


CONCERNING  GLAOEHS* 

4.  I  am  obliged  to    your   Scottish   correspondent  (or  the  <?ottrte»y 
which    be    expresses    himself    towards   me;    and^    as    bis    letter    refei 
several  points  still  (to  my  no  little   surprise)  in   dispute   nmcmg   g^t^Io 
you  will    perhaps   allow  nic    to   occupy^  in   reply,  somewhat    tnam  ^* 
valuable  space  than  1  bad  intended  to  ask  for, 

1  say  '"to  my  no  little  surpriae/'  because  the  great  principlea  of  ^ 
action  have  been  so  clearly  stated  by  their  discoverer,  Forbes^  aiti 
minor  phenomena  (though  in  an  envious  temperj  whichi  by  its  blttei 
AS  a  pillar  of  salt^  baa  become  the  sorrowful  monument  of  the  diaioovi 
denies^)  so  carefully  described  by  Agassi;;,  that  I  never  tbonght  I 
would  be  occasion  for  much  talk  on  the  subject  henceforward,  Ai  i 
as  seems  tiow  necessary  to  be  said  I  will  say  as  briedy  as  i  can. 

5.  What  a  river  carries  fast  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  glacier  oatviea  4 
at  the  top  of  it*  This  is  the  main  distinction  between  their  ageodiQ 
piece  of  rock  which,  falling  into  a  strong  torrent,  would  be  perbapa  i 
down  half  a  mile  in  twenty  minutes,  delivering  blows  on  the  rocks  al 
Imttorn  audible  like  distant  heavy  cannon,*  and  at  last  dashed  into 
ments,  which  in  a  little  while  will  be  rounded  pebbles  (having  done  ea 
damage  to  everything  it  has  touched  in  its  course) — this  same  rock,  ] 
falling  on  a  glacier,  lies  on  the  top  of  it,  and  is  thereon  carried  doi 
at  fullest  speed,  at  the  rate  of  three  yards  in  a  week^  doing,  urn 
damage  to  nothing  at  alL  That  is  the  primal  difference  betweei 
work  of  water  and  ice ;  these  further  differences,  howeverp  follow  froni 
lirst  one. 

6.  Though  a  glacier  never  rolls  its  moraine  into  pebbles,  mn  a  torrent 
its  shingle,  it  torments  and  teases  the  said  moraine  very  sufltcjently^ 
without  intermission.  It  is  always  moving  it  on,  and  melting  &om  i 
it,  and  one  stone  is  always  toppling^  or  tilting,  or  sliding  over  aac 
and  one  company  of  stones  crashing  over  another,  with  staggering  ah 
heap  behind.  Now,  leav^ing  out  of  all  account  the  pulverulent  effe 
original  precipitation  to  glacier  level  from  two  or  three  thousand 
above,  let  the  reader  imagine  a  mass  of  sharp  granite  road-metal 
paving-stones,  mixed  up  with  boulders  of  any  size  he  can  think  ol 
with  wreck  of  softer  rocks  (micaceous  schists  in  qnantitiea,  usually}^ 
whole,  say,  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  of  variable  thicknesiLi 
mere  skin-deep  mock-moraitie  on  mounds  of  unsuspected  ice-~treach< 

*  £ven   in   lower   Apeuniaa,   "  Dat   sonitum   Basis,   et    torto   vertioe  tor 

^  [This  letter  appeared  in  the   Bsader,   November  26,  1864,  and  was  repi 
In  Arrow*  of  the  Chace,  1860,  vol,  L  pp,  259-2670 
'  [Bee  below p  pp.  559  s^q.J 
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shadow-begotten — ^to  a  railroad  embankment,  fHusenger-tmhtLvkment,  one 
eternal  coUapae  of  unconditional  ruin,  rotten  to  its  heart  with  frost  and 
thaw  (in  regions  on  the  edge  of  each)^  and  withering  sun  and  waste  of 
oosing  ice;  fiuicj  all  this  heaved  and  shovelled,  slowly,  by  a  gang  of  a 
thousand  Irish  labourers,  twenty  miles  downhill.  You  will  conjecture 
there  may  be  some  dust  developed  on  the  way? — some  at  the  hill  bottom? 
Yet  thus  you  will  have  but  a  dim  idea  of  the  daily  and  final  results  of 
the  movements  of  glacier  moraines, — ^beautiful  result  in  granite  and  slate 
dusty  delivered  by  the  torrent  at  last  in  banks  of  black  and  white  slime, 
recovering  itself,  far  away,  into  fruitful  fields,  and  level  floor  for  human  life. 

7.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  independent  of  any  action  whatsoever  by  the 
lee  on  its  sustaining  rocks.  It  has  an  action  on  these  indeed ;  but  of  this 
Itmited  nature  as  compared  with  that  of  water.  A  stone  at  the  bottom  of 
a  stream,  or  deep-sea  current,  necessarily  and  always  presses  on  the  bottom 
with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  above  it — plus  the  excess  of  its 
own  weight  above  that  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  its  own ;  but  a  stone 
under  a  glacier  may  be  hitched  or  suspended  in  the  ice  itself  for  long 
spaces,  not  touching  bottom  at  all.  When  dropped  at  last,  the  weight  of 
ice  may  not  come  upon  it  for  years,  for  that  weight  is  only  carried  on 
certain  spaces  of  the  rock  bed;  and  in  those  very  spaces  the  utmost  a 
atone  can  do  is  to  press  on  the  bottom  with  the  force  necessary  to  drive 
tile  given  stone  into  ice  of  a  given  density  (usually  porous);  and,  with 
tills  maximum  pressure,  to  move  at  the  maximum  rate  of  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  Try  to  saw  a  piece  of  marble  throuffh 
fwith  edge  of  iron,  not  of  soppy  ice,  for  saw,  and  with  sharp  flint  sand  wr 
felqiar  slime),  and  move  your  saw  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  see  what  lively  and  progressive  work  you  will  make  of  it  1 

8.  I  say  ''a  piece  of  marble  " ;  but  your  permanent  glader-bottom  is  rarely 
so  soft — for  a  glacier,  though  it  acts  slowly  by  friction,  can  act  vigorously 
by  dead-weight  on  a  soft  rock,  and  (with  fall  previously  provided  for  it) 
can  dear  masses  of  that  out  of  the  way,  to  some  purpose.  There  is  a 
notaUle  instance  of  this  in  the  rock  of  which  your  correspondent  speaks, 
mider  the  Glacier  des  Bois.  His  idea,  that  the  glacier  is  deep  above  and 
thins  out  below,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  misconception  of  glacier 
natnre^  from  which  all  that  Forbes  has  done  cannot  yet  quite  clear  the 
public  mind,  nor  even  the  geological  mind.  A  glacier  never,  in  a  large 
sense,  thins  out  at  all  as  it  expires.  It  flows  level  everywhere  for  its  own 
part,  and  never  slopes  but  down  a  slope,  as  a  rapid  in  water.  Pour  out  a 
pot  of  the  thickest  old  white  candied,  but  still  fluent,  honey  you  can  buy, 
over  a  heap  of  stones,  arranged  as  you  like,  to  imitate  rocks.  ^  Whatever 
the  honey  does  on  a  small  scale,  the  glacier  does  on  a  large;  and  you 
may  thus  study  the  glacial  phenomena  of  current — though,  of  course,  not 
those  of  structure  or  fissure — at  your  ease.  But  note  this  specially : — when 
the  honey  is  at  last  at  rest,  in  whatever  form  it  has  taken,  you  will  see 
it  terminates  in  tongues  with  low  rounded  edges.  The  possible  height  of 
these  edges,  in  any  fluid,  varies  as  its  viscosity;  it  is  some  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  in  water  on  dry  ground;  the  most  fluent  ice  will  stand  at  about 
a    hundred    feet.      Next,   from    this   outer   edge   of  the  stagnant   honey, 

^  [Rnskin  reverted  to  this  experiment  in  IMueakcn:  see  above,  p.  162.] 
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delicately  skim  or  thin  off  a  little  at  the  top,  and  see  what  it  w 
It  will  not  stand  in  an  inclined  plane,  but  fill  itself  up  again  to  i 
from  behind.  Glacier  ice  does  exactly  the  same  thing;  and  this  fill 
from  behind  is  done  so  subtly  and  delicately,  that,  every  winter,  the 
glacier  surface  rises  to  replace  the  summer's  waste,  not  with  piog 
wave,  as  "twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills'';^  but  with^ silent,  level  insiin 
as  of  ocean-tide,  the  grey  sea-crystal  passes  by.  And  all  the  str 
phenomena  of  the  ice  are  modified  by  this  mysterious  action. 

9.  Your  correspondent  is  also  not  aware  that  the  Glacier  des  Bol 
a  very  practical  and  outspoken  proof  of  its  shallowness  opposite  th 
tanvert.  Very  often  its  torrent,  under  wilful  touch  of  LacinarM 
leaps  to  the  light  at  the  top  of  the  rocks  instead  of  their  baae. 
fiery  Arveron,  sometimes,  hearing,  from  reconnoitring  streamletSj 
nearer  way  down  to  the  valley  than  the  rounded  ice-carve  and 
Chapeau,  fairly  takes  bit  in  teeth,  and  flings  itself  out  over  the  I 
the  rocks,  and  down  a  ravine  in  them,  in  the  wildest  cataract  of 
thunder-clouds  (endless  in  thunder,  and  with  quiet  fragments  of  r 
for  lightning)  that  I  have  ever  blinded  myself  in  the  skirts  of.* 

These  bare  rocks,  over  which  the  main  river  sometimes  {Mb  (ai 
lying  streamlets  always)  are  of  firm-grained,  massively  rounded 
Above  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  once  extended  the  upper  covering  of 
and  amianthoidal  schist,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  southn 
flank  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni.  The  schistose  gneiss  is  continu 
direction  of  bed,  with  the  harder  gneiss  below.  But  the  outer  nor 
soft,  the  inner  hard,  and  more  granitic.  This  outer  portion  the  desc 
glaciers  have  always  stripped  right  off  down  to  the  hard  gneiss  belo 
in  places,  as  immediately  above  the  Montanvert  (and  elsewhere 
brows  of  the  valley),  the  beds  of  schistose  gneiss  are  crushed  an^ 
outwards  in  a  mass  (I  believe)  by  the  weight  of  the  old  glacier,  fo 
fifty  feet  within  their  surface.  This  looks  like  work;  and  work  < 
sort,  when  it  had  to  be  done,  the  glaciers  were  well  up  to,  bearing 
such  soft  masses  as  a  strong  man  bends  a  poplar  sapling;  but  by 
push  far  more  than  by  friction.  You  may  bend  or  break  your  saplin 
bare  hands,  but  try  to  rub  its  bark  off  with  your  bare  hands ! 

10.  When  once  the  ice,  rvilh  strength  aln>mfs  dependent  on  pre-existen 
pice,  has  cleared  such  obstacles  out  of  its  way,  and  made  its  bed  to  its 
there  is  an  end  to  its  manifest  and  effectively  sculptural  power.  I 
believe  the  Glacier  des  Bois  has  done  more  against  some  of  the  j 
surfiices  beneath  it,  for  these  four  thousand  years,  than  the  dr 
desert  sand  have  done  on  Sinai.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  power  of  < 
tion  on  a  level  is  proved,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  letter,  to  be  zero, 
correspondent    thinks   the  glacier  power  vanishes  towards   the   exti 

*  [''There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 
Jt-  — ^^  Memoriam^  3 

\  '  [Lucina,   the  goddess  of  childbirth    (''she  that  brings  to  the   light' 

Horace,  Carmen  Seculare,  15.] 

^  [See  the  descriptions  given  in  Vol.  VI.  pp.  xxii.-xxiii.,  and  above,  p.  i 


I'  6^. 
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but  •■  long  as  the  ice  exists^  it  has  the  same  progressive  energy,  and, 
indaedj  sometimes,  with  the  quite  terminal  nose  of  it>  will  plough  a  piece 
of  ground  scientifically  enough ;  but  it  never  digs  a  bole :  the  stream 
alwmys  eomes  from  under  it  full  speed  downhill.  Now,  whatever  the 
dtmensions  of  a  glacier,  if  it  dug  a  big  hole,  like  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
when  it  was  big,  it  would  dig  a  little  hole  when  it  was  little — (not  that 
this  is  ^Imcqfs  siue  logic,  for  a  little  stone  will  dig  in  a  glacier,  and  a  large 
one  build;  but  it  is  safe  within  general  limits)---which  it  never  does,  nor 
CKDLf  but  subsides  gladly  into  any  hole  prepared  for  it  in  a  quite  placid 
maimer,  for  all  its  fierce  looks. 

11.  I  find  it  difBcult  to  stop,  for  your  correspondent,  little  as  he  thinks 
ily  bas  put  me  on  my  own  ground.  I  was  farced  to  write  upon  Art  by  an 
•eddent  (the  public  abuse  of  Turner)  when  I  was  two-and-twenty ;  ^  but 
I  had  written  a  MmeraloguMl  Dictionary  as  far  as  C,  and  invented  a 
ahorthand  symbolism  for  crystalline  forms,  before  I  was  fourteen :  ^  and  have 
been  at  stony  work  ever  since,  as  I  could  find  time,  silently,  not  caring  to 
qwak  much  till  the  chemists  had  given  me  more  help.  For,  indeed,  I 
strive,  as  iSur  as  may  be,  not  to  speak  of  anything  till  I  know  it;  and  in 
that  matter  of  Political  Economy  also  (though  forced  in  like  manner  to 
write  of  that  by  unendurable  circumfluent  &llacy),  I  know  my  sround; 
and  if  your  present  correspondent,  or  any  other,  will  meet  me  fairly,  I 
wHl  give  them  uttermost  satis&ction  upon  any  point  they  doubt.  There 
is  firee  challenge:  and  in  the  knight  of  Snowdoun's  vows  (looking  first 
carefully  to  see  that  the  rock  be  not  a  glacier  boulder). 


''This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base,  as  soon  as  l.**' 


J.   RUSKIN.^ 


8 
ENGLISH  VERSUS  ALPINE  GEOLOGY* 

Denmark  Hill,  29th  Nov. 

IS.  I  scarcely  know  what  reply  to  make,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
reply  at  aU,  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jukes  in  your  last  number.  There  is  no 
antagonism  between   his  views  and   mine,   though    he   seems   heartily   to 

^  [See  on  this  subject  Vol.  I.  p.  zxxiiL,  and  Vol.  III.  p«  zviii.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  97.] 


*  tUtdp  (^  tie' Lake^ canto  v.  stanza  10.] 

*  pFollowii]     


[lowing  this  letter  in  the  same  number  of  the  Reader  was  one  from  the 
wall-fbown  geologist,  Mr.  Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  F.R.S.  (1811-1889),  who,  writing 
from  '^Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  Nov.  22,"  was  described  as  the  '^  originator  ci 
the  discussion."  He  therafore  was  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  artide  in  the 
Bmder  aUuded  to  above  (p.  548  n.}.  Ruskin  thereupon  wrote  the  further  letter 
whkh  foUows.] 

*  [This  letter  appeared  in  the  Reader  on  December  8,  1864,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Arrowe  ^  the  Chaee,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  268-273.] 


desire  that  there  should  bej  and  with  no  conceivable  motive  but  to  obtahi 
some  appearance  of  it  suppresses  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  he  qoatci 
from  my  letter,*  It  is  true  that  he  writes  in  wiUing  ignorance  of  the 
Alps>  and  I  in  unwilling  ignorance  of  the  Wicklow  hills;  but  the  only 
consequent  discrepancy  of  thought  or  of  impression  between  us  i%  that 
Mr,  Jukesj  examining  (by  his  own  account)  very  old  hills,  which  have  been 
all  but  washed  away  to  nothing,  naturally,  and  nghtly,  attributes  their 
present  form,  or  want  of  form,  to  their  prolonged  ablutioost  while  I, 
examining  new  and  lofty  hills,  of  which,  thotrgh  much  has  been  carrfed 
away,  much  is  still  left,  as  natumlly  and  rightly  ascribe  a  great  part  af 
their  aspect  to  the  modes  of  their  elevation.  The  Alp-bred  geologist  has, 
howeverj  this  advantage,  that  (especially  if  he  happen  at  spare  times  to 
have  been  interested  in  manual  arts)  he  can  hardly  overlook  the  ejects  «f 
denudation  on  a  mountainni^hain  which  sustains  Venice  on  the  delta  of 
one  of  its  torrents,  and  Antwerp  on  that  of  another;  but  the  EnglUh 
geologist,  however  practised  in  the  detection  and  measurement  of  UadlB 
filled  in  by  cubes  of  fiuor^  may  be  pardoned  for  dimly  appreciating  tbd 
structure  of  a  district  in  which  a  people  strong  enough  to  lay  the  foimda* 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  a  single  battle,-  was  educated  in  a  6sviiit 
of  the  Lower  Chalk. 

13.  I  think,  however,  that,  if  Mr,  Jukes  can  succe^  in  allaying  liii 
feverish  thirst  for  battle,  he  will  wish  to  withdraw  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
his  letter,^  and,  as  a  general  formula,  even  the  scheme  which  it  introduces^ 
That  scheme,  sufficiently  accurate  as  an  expression  of  one  cycle  of  gel*- 
logical  action,  contains  little  more  than  was  known  to  all  leading  geologist 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  working  hard  under  Dr.  Biickknd 
at  Oxford ;  ^  and  it  is  so  curiously  unworthy  of  the  prt^sent  slmte  gI 
geological  science,  that  I  believe  its  author,  in  his  calmer  moments,  will 
not  wish  to  attach  his  name  to  an  attempt  at  generalization  at  onee  w 
narrow,  and  so  audacious.  My  experience  of  mountain^form  is  profaablj  li 
much  more  extended  than  his,  as  my  disposition  to  generalize  respecting 
it  is  less;^  and,  although  indeed  the  apparent  limitation  of  the  statement 
which  he  half  quotes  (probably  owing  to  his  general  love  of  denudation) 

^  [The  following  is  the  sentence  from  Mr.  Jukes'  letter  alluded  to  :  '^  There- 
fore when  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  '  the  forms  of  the  Alps  are  quite  visibly  owing  to 
the  action  of  elevatory,  contractile^  and  expansive  forces,'  I  woold  entreat  him  to 
listen  to  those  who  have  had  their  vision  corrected  by  the  laborioos  use  of  chain 
and  theodolite  and  protractor  for  many  toilsome  years  over  similar  forma."  For 
the  passage  curtailed  by  Mr.  Jukes,  see  §  1  (above,  p.  648).] 

*  [Either  the  battle  of  Morgarten  (1815)  or  that  of  Sempach  (1386) :  for 


ences  to  them,  see  Vol  V.  p.  415,  and  Vol.  XVllI.  p.  538.] 

^  PTo  the  effect  that  ''  the  form  of  the  ground  is  the  result  wholly  of  denuda- 
tion.' For  the  '^scheme,"  consisting  of  ten  articles,  see  note  5^  below.] 
*  HFor  Dr.  William  Buckland,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xx.] 
^  [This  and  the  following  sentences  allude  to  parts  of  the  above-menticDed 
scheme.  ''The  whole  question,"  wrote  Mr.  Jukes,  '' depends  on  the  relative  dates 
of  production  of  the  lithological  composition,  the  petrological  structure,  and  tk 
form  of  the  sur&ce."  The  scheme  tnen  attempts  to  sketch  the  ''  order  ef  tk 
processes  which  formed  these  three  things,"  in  ten  articles,  of  which  the  IblloviBf 
are  specially  referred  to   by  Ruskin.      "1.  The  formation  of  a  great  seriei  » 
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mj  last  letter^  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  was  intended  only  to  attaeh 
»  the  words  ''quite  visibly,"  yet,  had  I  myself  expanded  that  statemtnti 
should  not  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  sea,  to  relieve  roe  from  the 
ifltenl^  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  lake; — I  should  not  have 
■amed  that  all  mountain-formations  of  investiture  were  marine;  nor 
bfaned  the  possession  of  a  great  series  of  stratified  rocks  without  inquiring 
rliere  they  were  to  come  from.  I  should  not  have  thought  ''even  more 
ban  one  an  adequate  expression  for  the  possible  number  of  elevations 
Bd  depressions  which  may  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  time 
D  the  mountain-chains  of  the  world ;  nor  thought  myself  capable  of  com- 
leHiiig  into  Ten  Articles^  or  even  into  Thirty-nine,  my  conceptions  ot  the 
foOdam  of  the  Power  which  led  forth  the  little  hOls  like  Umbs,^  while  It 
mt  or  established  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and  set  their  birth-seal 
B  the  forehead  of  each  in  the  infinitudes  of  aspect  and  of  function  which 
mge  between  the  violet-dyed  banks  of  Thames  and  Seine,  and  the  vexed 
NiDy-Tower  of  Cot<^Mud. 

14.  Not  but  that  large  generalisations  are,  indeed,  possible  with  respect 
9  the  diluvial  phenomena,  among  which  my  antagonist  has  pofsoed  his— 
waieely  amphibioos?) — investigations.  The  effects  of  denudation  and  de* 
Ciitlon  are  unvarying  everywhere,  and  have  been  watched  with  terror 
Bd  gratitude  in  aD  ages.  In  physical  mythok>gy  they  gave  tusk  to  the 
Indse,  daw  to  the  Go^;ons,  bull's  frontlet  to  the  floods  of  Aufidus  and  Pa* 
liey  gave  we^xms  to  the  wars  of  Titans  against  Gods,  and  lifeless  seed 
r  life  faito  the  hand  of  Deucalion.*  Herodotos  "rightly  speDed''^  of 
hem,  where  the  lotos  rose  from  the  dust  of  Nile  and  leaned  upon  Its 
bw;^  Plato  rightly  dreamed  of  them  in  his  great  viskm  of  the  disrobing 
t  the  ActcpolS  to  its  naked  marble ;  *  the  httn  eye  of  Horace,  half  poet^s, 
Alf  fiurmer's  (albeit  unaided  by  theodolite),  reeognixed  them  alOue  where 
be  risen  brooks  of  VaUombfosa,  amidst  the  moontain-clamours,  tossed  their 

fcistified  rocks  on  ^e  bed  of  a  sea.  ...  a  The  poenhla  intnasioo  of  graat  masses 
r  granitie  rode"  in  smto  or  less  fieent  sUte;  and  «,  7.  8,  i»,  which  dedt  with 
llemate  eleratioo  mad  defcesMo,  of  which  there  aiiigbt  be  "even  more  than  eoe 
ifetitMrn.*^ 
>  [FMhui  cxiT.  4.] 

*  [On  ^e  "physeal  aythdogv"  ef  the  Grmm  mod  the  Gormis  (the  soft  raln^ 
loads  and  the  wtorm^damdB),  mm  JMrm  P^imten,  roL  v.  rVol.  Vf f,  ff,  in,  UKI), 
here  Roskin  refers  to  ^e  ''Weak  or  tooth**  fiveo  to  the  Gnim  ss  lUiMtfatlBf 
the  way  they  tear  down  the  cv^  from  the  htUMdes":  sxmI  to  the^hrasso  hoods'^ 
r  the  GorgfMM,  in  a  like  cwmrrion.  For  the  "Mi's  frontlet"  «f  the  Aeides 
'taarifemis  AnfidM,"  Honoe,  Oim,  it.  14,  2^)  and  fer  the  EMonm  (Pe>,  see 
;Mkhi%  letften  eo  iiiaiidfieiis,  VaL  X^'IL  p.  H7A 

*  (Per  ''ffiaval  fkmmmtnm"  m  amaeami  wkk  the  wars  ef  THaos  mgnimft 
Ms»  see  HmnmfM  Ttm^mt^,  ^4  asf. ;  aad  for  the  Isfsod  ef  DseeaUeo,  see  the 
itrodactiBn,  ahopi^  m.  AV 

«  [te  MihaB :  MPtmm^m,  17i.] 

*  flfsrsiitas,  £.  tZ  a  1  Hi  iwiiihiaa  the  hshils  ef  tbeas  who  live  in  the 
K-land  e£  Erypt).] 

*  r^MiMi,  112 :  Tke  ^iiisdM  ww  net  as  sow.    Per  the  feet  Is  that  a 
tflitef  ■■usBii  r»wiAii  way^eewth  and  laid  Ufe  the  reck ;  at  the  < 
■w  there  ware  iiitliiifcin,  and  Ikes  oeeenie4  Ihe  third  eetfaerdlaery  f 
hick  isiMiiimlj  ymeisi  ihe  ipresC  deetractien  ef  UeeceUen/^ 


cbKmped  ihiogk  to  tbe  Etninan  se^^  and  in  the  tmooreied  wmlth  I 


"ifwm  Liris  quieti 
Mordet  aqua,  taeiturnua  amiilt,**' 


d  tts  tMl 


But  the  mner  structure  of  the  oiountain  chains  is  as  varied 
stance;  and  to  this  day,  in  some  of  its  mightier  dcvelopixicnts,  va 
understood;  that  tny  Neptunian*  opponent  himself,  in  his  address  del 
at  Cambridge  in  1862,  speaks  of  an  arrangement  of  strata  which  it  ii 
cult  to  traverse  ten  miles  of  Alpine  hmestone  withottt  finding  an  el 
of,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  theoretical  ima^nation*^ 

15*  I  feel  tempted  to  say  more ;  but  I  have  at  present  little  time  eH 
useful^  and  none  for  wanton,  controveriy.  Whatever  informatloo  Mn 
ean  afford  me  on  these  subjects  (and  I  do  not  doubt  lie  can  a0bf 
much),  I  am  ready  to  receivcj  not  only  without  need  of  his  eatrfiSl 
with  sincere  thanks.  If  he  likes  to  try  his  powers  of  sight,  "«»  eaU 
by  the  laborious  use  of  the  protractor/'  against  mine,  I  will  in  bi 
abide  the  issue.  But  at  present  the  question  before  the  bottae  i^ 
understand  it,  simply  whether  glaciers  excavate  lake-basins  or  not. 
in  spite  of  measurement  and  survey,  here  or  elsewhere,  seems  to  rei 
question.  May  we  answer  the  first,  if  answerable?  That  determi 
think  I  might' furnish  some  other  grounds  of  debate  in  this  notable 
of  Peebles  against  PlainsUnes,^  provided  that  Mr.  Jukes  will  not  in 
think  hia  seniority  gives  him  the  right  to  answer  me  with  dispajag 
instead  of  instruction,  and  will  bear  with  the  English  ** student's"  w^ 
which  induces  me,  usually,  to  wish  rather  to  begin  by  shooting  my  ek 
than  end  by  describing  it  out  of  my  moral  consciousness*^ 

J.  Rm 

>  [Odet,  ill,  29,  33  Mtq.  :— 

"Cetera  flumiDis 
Eitu  ferutitus,  nunc  tnedto  aiveo 
Cum  pace  delatentis  Etruscum 
In  itiare,  uanc  Upidei  adeso« 
StLrpesque  raptag  et  pec  us  et  domEu 
Volveutis  una  noo  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinR«|tie  sitvK 
Cam  fera  dilaviet  quietos 
frntat  amne*,"] 

*  [OdUf  i.  31 »  7*    For  another  reference  to  the  pasvage,  wet  VoL  XVIJ,  | 

*  [For  thie  term>  see  above^  p,  117  '**] 

*  [Tbe  address  was    delivered   by   Mr.  Jukas    as   Presideot    of    the   Get 
Section  of  the  British  AsiociatiOD  for  the  Advaacement  of  ^lence,  whii^ 
1862  at  Cambridge.     See  tbe  Bepori  qf  ike  Auodatiffn^  voL  xxxii.  p.  M.] 

'  [See  Eedgaunfkt,  Letter  13,  and  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Narrative.] 
^  [Mr.  Juk^'  letter  had  concluded  hy  reeommending  Kng^liah  geoloi 
pursue  their  itudiea  at  home^  on  the  around  that  *'a  student,  commeneiJi^  i 
comparative  anatomy ,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ^  to  AiHJea  and  ] 
elepoant,"  In  the  following  nuoiher  of  tbe  Reader  (Dec.  10)  Mt«  Jnkai 
in  answer  to  the  present  letter^  that  he  had  not  lq tended  to  imply  any  h 
towards  Ruskiu,  with  who«e  next  letter  the  dificu^iou  ended .] 
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4 
CONCERNING  HYDROSTATICS » 

Norwich,  5th  December, 

16.  Your  pAges  are  not,  I  presume,  intended  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
elemenfts  of  phjiieal  science.  Your  correspondent  **  M.  A.  C"  has  a  good 
wit,  and,  by  purchasing  any  common  treatise  on  the  barometer,  may  dis* 
corer  the  propriety  of  exercising  it  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  acquainted.* 
''G.  M/'  desenres  more  attention,  the  cohfudon  in  his  mind  between 
increase  of  pressure  and  increase  of  density  being  a  very  common  one.  It 
maj  be  enough  to  note  for  him,  and  for  those  of  your  readers  whom  his 
letter  may  have  embarrassed,  that  in  any  incompressible  liquid  a  body  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  will  sink  to  any  depth,  because  the 
eolomn  which  it  forms,  together  with  the  vertical  column  of  the  liquid 
above  it^  always  exceed  in  total  weight  the  column  formed  by  the  equal 
bulk  of  the  liquid  at  its  side,  and  the  vertical  column  of  liquid  above  that 
Deep-sea  soundings  would  be  otherwise  impossible.  ''G.  M."  may  find  the 
ez|danation  of  the  other  phenomena  to  which  he  alludes  in  any  elemen- 
tary work  on  hydrostatics,  and  will  discover  on  a  little  reflection  that  the 
statement  in  my  last  letter'  is  simply  true.  Expanded^  it  is  merely  that, 
when  we  throw  a  stone  into  water,  we  substitute  pressure  of  stone-surfiice 
for  pressure  of  water-surface  throughout  the  area  of  horizontal  contact  of 
the  stone  with  the  ground,  and  add  thfs  excess  of  the  stone's  weight  over 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

17.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  any  person 
so  totally  ignorant  of  every  ciroumstance  of  glacial  locality  and  action,  as 
"  G.  M."  shows  himself  to  be  in  the  paragraph  beginning  *'  It  is  very  evi- 
dent," could  have  had  the  courage  to  write  a  syllable  on  the  subject.  I 
win  waste  no  time  in  reply,  but  will  only  assure  him  (with  reference  to 
his  assertion  that  I  ''get  rid  of  the  rocks,"  etc.),  that  I  never  desire 
to  get  rid  of  anything  but  error,  and  that  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 

^  [This  letter  appeared  in  the  Reader  of  December  10,  1864,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Ammfi  ^  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-276.] 

*  [''M.  A.  C."  wrote  "Concerning  Stones/'  and  dealt — or  attempted  to  deal — 
with  '^ atmospheric  pressure"  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  water  alluded  to  in 
Ruskin's  letter  of  November  26.  The  letter  signed  "G.  M"  was  entitled 
''Mr.  Ruskin  on  Glaciers":  see  next  note.  Both  fetters  appeared  in  Uie  Reader 
of  Deoember  3,  1864.] 

'  [Not  in  the  "last  letter,"  but  in  the  last  but  one:  see  above,  p.  551,  "A 
stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream,"  etc.  The  parte  of  "G.  M.'s"  letter  specially 
alluded  to  by  Ruskin  are  as  follows:  "It  is  very  evident  that  the  nearer  the 
sooroe  of  the  glacier,  the  steeper  will  be  the  angle  at  which  it  advances  from 
above^  and  the  greater  ite  power  of  excavation.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  gete  rid  of  the 
roeks  and  d^brie  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  glacier  by  supposing  that  they  are 
pressed  beyond  the  range  of  action  in  the  send  body  of  the  ice ;  but  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  this,  however  soft  the  matrix."] 
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dedre  to  get  rid  of  the  glacial  agency  by  friction^  as  I  wat,  I  beli 
first  to  r^ace  to  a  diagram  the  probable  stages  of  its  operatioi] 
bases  of  the  higher  Alpine  aiguilles.^ 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  eoTOlosion,  that  in  future  I  can  take  n 
of  any  letters  to  which  the  writers  do  not  think  fit  to  attach  thei 
There  can  be  no  need  of  initials  in  scientific  discussion,  except  t 
incompetence  or  license  discourtesy. 

J.  Ri 

1  [See  Modem  PnhUen,  pt  ▼.  ck.  adii^  C'Of  the  Senlptwre  of  Moa 
in  this  editioni  VoL  VI.  p.  197.] 


Ill 
JAMES   DAVID   FORBES' 

(1874) 

The  incidental  passage  in  Fors,  hastily  written,  on  a  contemptible  issue,^ 
does  not  in  the  least  indicate  my  sense  of  the  real  position  of  James  Forbes 
among  the  men  of  his  day.  I  have  asked  his  son's  permission  to  add  a 
few  words  expressive  of  my  deeper  feelings. 

For  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  questions  as  to  priority  of 
ideas  or  observations  are  beneath  debate  among  noble  persons.  What  a 
man  like  Forbes  first  noticed,  or  demonstrated,  is  of  no  real  moment  to 
bis  memory.  What  he  was,  and  how  he  taught,  is  of  consummate  moment. 
The  actuality  of  his  personal  power,  the  sincerity  and  wisdom  of  his  con- 
stant teaching,  need  no  applause  from  the  love  they  justly  gained,  and 
can  sustain  no  diminution  from  hostility;  for  their  proper  honour  is  in 
their  usefulness.  To  a  man  of  no  essential  power,  the  accident  of  a  dis- 
covery is  apotheosis;  to  him,  the  former  knowledge  of  all  the  sages  of 
earth  is  as  though  it  were  not;  he  calls  the  ants  of  his  own  generation 
round  him,  to  observe  how  he  flourishes  in  his  tiny  forceps  the  grain  of 
sand  he  has  imposed  upon  Pelion.  But  from  all  such  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  Forbes  to  mere  discovery,  I,  his  friend,  would,  for  my  own 
part,  proudly  abstain.  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  care  whether  he 
was  the  first  to  see  this,  or  the  first  to  say  that,  or  how  many  common 
persons  had  seen  or  said  as  much  before.  What  I  rejoice  in  knowing  of 
him  is  that  he  had  clear  eyes  and  open  heart  for  all  things  and  deeds 
appertaining  to  his  life ;  that  whatever  he  discerned,  was  discerned  im- 
partially;  what   he   said,  was  said  securely;   and   that   in   all   functions   of 

*  [Bibliographical  Note, — This  piece  appeared  at  pp.  206-207  of  Theory  oj  the  Glaciers 
qf  Savoy,  by  M,  le  Chanoine  Rendu,  translated  by  Alfred  Wills,  Q.C,  to  which  are  added 
the  Original  Memoir^  and  Supplementary  Articles  by  P.  6,  Taity  M.A.,  and  John  Ruskin, 
D,C.L.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited,  with  Introductory 
Remarks,  by  George  Forbes,  B.A.  :  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1874.  The  origin  of 
the  book  was  Tyndall's  suggestion  (in  his  Forms  of  Water,  1872)  that  James  Forbes, 
in  his  theory  of  glacier  motion,  had  been  anticipated  by  Bishop  Rendu.  Ruskin  had 
noticed  T3aidairs  insinuation  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  34  (October  1873),  and  the 
passage  from  that  letter  was  reprinted  in  the  book  by  James  Forbes's  son,  Professor 
George  Forbes  (pp.  199-205),  the  supplementary  passage  (here  given)  following  the 
extract.  The  passage  was  reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  i.  pp.  277-282, 
under  the  heading  "James  David  Forbes  :  His  Real  Greatness.'*  On  the  whole  subject, 
see  the  Introduction,  above,  pp.  xxxiii.  seq.] 

'  [i.e.,  the  personal  question  of  the  credit  due  to  Agassiz,  Rendu,  and  Forbes 
respectively.] 
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t bought ,  e rpe ri men t,  or  commu nication^  h e  w«s  sure  to  be  cTetfl 
light,  and  serviceable  to  mankind,  whether  out  of  the  ta^easuiy  of  d 
knowledge  he  brought  forth  things  new  or  old.^ 

This    ifl   the   essential   difTerence    between    the   work   of    nieo   of 
genius  and  the  agitation  of  texni>orarj'  and  popular  |jow€r.     The  firti 
of  their  usefulness  is  in  subjection  of  their  vanity  ta  their  purpose* 
not   in  calibre  or  range  of  intellect  that  men  vitally  differ ;  cverj  plu 
menta)  character   has   honourable  office;   but    the  vital    dtflPerence    bei 
the  strong  and  the  weak^ — or  let  roe  say  rather,  between  the  avmitini 
valueless  intelligence— is  in  the  relation  of  the  love  of  self  to  the  In 
the   subject  or  occupation.     Many   an   Alpine   traveller,   many   a    bu^ 
of  science,   volubly   represent    to   us    their    pleasure    in   the    Alps;    I 
scarcely  recognize  one   who  would  not  willingly  see   them  all    ground 
into  gravely  on  condition  of  his  being  the  lirst  to  ex:hibit  a  pebble  of 
the    Kojal    Institution,      Whereas   it   may   be    felt   in    any    single    pa^ 
Forbes 's   writing,   or   De   Saussurc's,   that    they   love  crag  and    glacic 
their  own  sake  s  sake ;   that  they  question  their    secrets    in    revereni 
solemn  thirst:  not  at  all  that  they  may  communicate  them  at  breakfi 
the  readers  of  the  Dailt^  Nems, — and  that,  although  there   were   no 
no  institutions,  no  leading  articles,  no  medals,  no  money,   and  no  mo 
the   Horld,  these   men   would   still    labour,   and   he   glad,   though  all 
knowledge  was  to  rest  with  them  at  last  tn  the  silence   of  the  snoK 
only  to  be  taught  to  peasant  children  sitting  in  the  shade  of  pines. 

And  whatever  Forbes  did  or  spoke  during  his  noble  life  was  in 
manner  fiatiently  and  permanently  true.  The  passage  of  his  lectui* 
which  he  shows  the  folly  of  Macaulay'a  assertion  that  "The  giants  04 
generation  are  the  pigmies  of  the  next,"  -  beautiful  in  itself,  is  more 
resting  yet  in  the  indication  it  gives  q£  the  general  grasp   and  melo 

i  [Mntthew  alii.  52.] 

*  [For  tlje  referyiice  tu  this  saying;  see  VoL  XVI,  pp,  154*155  n.  F< 
criticism  of  tt  and  af  the  whole  address  may  be  found  in  a  i«otare  introduift 
a  course  on  Natural  Fhili^opby,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Ediit 
(Nov.  1  and  2,  1848)^  and  entitled  The  Dungtr  of  ^ptrficial  Knowied^f; 
which  title  tt  whs  after  wards  printed^  together  with  a  newspaper  report  of  Macs 
addrcsi^  (Loudon  and  Edinburgbj  1849).  The  following  are  parte  of  the  p 
(ejttendiiig  over  some  pages)  in  Forties's  lecture  alluded  to  by  Hu»kin ;  ' 
false,  theoj  as  well  as  arrogant^  is  the  salf-gratulntiou  of  thote^  who^  for 
of  the  struggles  and  painful  efforts  by  vrhich  knowledge  i^  increased ^  would 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  tWir  borrowed  acquirements,  in  the  same  elevated  pn 
with  their  f^reat  tent^bers — nay,  who^  perceiving  the  dimrtass  of  light  and  ^h 
of  grasp,  with  which,  often  nt  firsts  great  truths  have  be«n  perceived  and  held 
food  for  pride  in  the  euperier  clearne^^  of  their  vision  and  tenacity  of  their  i 
hen!}iop  \  '  Theu^  after  quoting  some  words  from  ^Vheweirs  PkUomophf  ^ 
Jnduciive  Sciences ,  voL  ii.  p.  525 ^  and  after  fiome  further  remarks,  the  leciurei 
continued  J  ^'^The  activity  of  mind,  the  earnefitness,  the  struggle  after  tmtl 
hopeless  p^rplestity  breaking  up  gradually  into  the  fulness  of  perfect  apprehei 
— ^the  dread  of  errorj  the  victory  over  the  imagination  in  discarding  hypotl 
the  sense  of  weakness  and  humility  arising  from  repeated  di«iap|iofntmenti 
yearnings  after  a  fuller  revelation,  and  the  sure  conviction  which  attends  th« 
advent  of  knowledge  sought  amidst  difficulties  and  dtHappolntmenUi,^— these  ti 
lessons  and  the  rewards  of  the  discoverers  who  lirGt  put  truth  within  our  react 
of  which  we  who  receive  it  at  second-hand  can  form  but  a  faint  and  lifeless  eo 
tion."     (See  pp»  3tHll  of  The  Danger  qf  Superficial  Knov&t^ge.)] 
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tone  of  Forbes's  reverent  intellect,  as  opposed  to  the  discordant  insolence 
of  modernism.  His  mind  grew  and  took  colour  like  an  Alpine  flower, 
looted  on  rock,  and  perennial  in  flower;  while  Macaulay's  swelled  like  a 
puff-ball  in  an  unwholesome  pasture,  and  projected  itself  far  round  in 
deleterious  dust 

I  had  intended  saying  a  few  words  more  touching  the  difference  in 
temper,  and  probity  of  heart,  between  Forbes  and  Agassis,  as  manifested 
in  the  documents  now^  laid  before  the  public.  And  as  &r  as  my  own 
ficelings  are  concerned,  the  death  of  Agassiz'  would  not  have  caused  my 
withholding  a  word.  For  in  all  utterance  of  blame  or  praise,  I  have  striven 
always  to  be  kind  to  the  living — just  to  the  dead.^  But  in  deference  to 
the  wish  of  the  son  of  Forbes,  I  keep  silence:  I  willingly  leave  sentence 
to  be  pronounced  by  time,  above  their  two  graves. 

John  Ruskin. 

The  Mlowing  letters,^  one  ^m  Forbes  to  myself,  written  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  other  from  one  of  his  pupils,  received  by  me  a  few  weeks 
sfa^e,  must,  however,  take  their  due  place  among  the  other  evidence  on 
whidi  such  judgment  is  to  be  given. 

J.  R. 

^'St.  Andrews,  2nd  Dee.,  1864. 

''Mt  dbar  Sib, — Having  almost  retired  from  the  din  of  controversy,  it  is  a 
liiaUe  surprise  to  me  to  find  now  and  then  some  old  friend  who  has  not 
tten  me,  and  who  has  still  spirit  and  fidelity  enough  to  break  a  lance  in  my 
Csvoar. 

''  For  about  three  years  I  have  felt  disheartened  and  hopeless  as  to  stemming  the 
popular  tide  of  prepossessions  against  my  '  Theory  of  Glaciers,'  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  against  me  personally  as  its  author.  The  article  in  the  Quarterly^  seemed  to  me 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  Tyndall  within  the  limits  of  his  infiuence.  Its  dulness 
and  stupid  reiteration  of  exploded  statements  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  best  promise 
of  its  speedy  oblivion.  Advancing  years  and  a  permanently  depressed  state  of  health 
have  taken  the  edge  off  the  bitterness  which  the  injustice  1  have  experienced  caused 
■M  during  many  years.  But,  as  I  said,  the  old  fire  revives  within  me  when  I  see  any 
ona  willing  and  courageous,  like  yon,  to  remember  an  old  friend,  and  to  show  that 
you  do  sa 

"  I  have  just  read 's  paper  in  the  Phii.  Mag,  for  October,*  which  is  better 

written  than  he  usuallv  does,  and  ne  makes  some  good  points.  But  what  amuses  me 
Is  the  neeeaaUy  to  whicn  glacialists  are  driven  (whatever  opinions  they  may  profess)  to 
treat  glaeiers  as  plastic,  in  the  most  uncompromising  sense  of  the  term. 

^  rin  the  edition  of  Rendu's  Glacien  qf  Savoy  already  alluded  to.] 

'  [Forbes  died  December  31, 1868 ;  Agassiz  in  1873.  Saussure's  death  had  taken 
place  in  1846.1 

»  rWith  this  passage,  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  32  n.] 

*  [The  letter  from  Forbes  to  Ruskin  (dated  December  2,  1864)  was  presumably 
elicited  by  the  allusions  to  Forbes  in  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Header  of  November  26, 
1864  (see  above,  p.  650;  and  compare  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii.).] 


*  [July  1863  j^  see  again,  above,  p.  xxxviii.] 

6  Ti' "^      '"       "^ 


^  ^On  the  Conformation  of  the  Alps,"  by  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  in  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  DubHn  Fhiioiophical  Magazine,  4th  series,  No.  189,  October  1864.] 
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"  I  hope  your  hoalth  la  good  and  that  you  atUl  enjoy  frequent  trips  to  Bw'itm 
I  am  90  bad  a  tmvelbr  now,  tbat  even  the  railway  journey  is  quite  a  barrier,  efl| 
were  my  family  to  accompaoy  me.  1  hear  mueh  of  the  increased  obstacles  U 
parttea  movtog^  about  since  I  was  last  abroad^  and  the  utterly  Tulgari^ed  tf 
which  Cbamouni  is  reduced, 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely  and  obliged ^ 

(SigDod)    ''Jambs  D.  Foam 

The  following  are  portions  of  &  letter  from  Mr,  Robert  BL  M 
dated : — 

"MaoEiBA,  Dec.  13,  U 

'*  The  Nat.  PhiL  ClasB  was  an  essential  preparation  for  the  study  of  t^vj 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  am  now  a  minister.  Thns  t  attended  3 
That  was  in  tbe  eession  ^14  '15.  Glaciers^  of  course,  came  prominently  ii 
course,  but  of  Ags^smz  we  learued  only  as  a  greot  and  honoured  tiame.  In  J 
1346  (1  think  on  the  2nd  of  the  motith),  ^oing  from  Geneva  to  Berne  in  biti 
and  deep  snow,  alone  in  the  diligence,  there  entered  to  me  at  Neuchatel, 
early  dark  settled  down  upon  ub^  a  cheery  fellow-traveller,  who  drew  out  I 
moments  in  eager  talk  with  a  parting  friend — one  with  a  certain  «tamp  of  gf 
on  him^niid  their  talk  was  all  of  glaciers^  On  that  subject— 1  kindled ;  aikf  1 
length  Desor^  my  new  fellow -traveller,  told  me  that  the  Agassia  of  whom  I 
was  none  other  than  be  who  had  stood  beside  me  at  Uie  cuacb  door,  a//  m§ 
enthu^himi  wax  stirred ^"^  and  I  told  all  I  had  learned  of  him,  and  from  whom.  1 
Wat  Desor  told  mo  he  and  others  of  AgftSi^i£*s  friends — their  leader  hijnself^  d 
start  for  America,  being  unable  to  come^ — were  going  to  tbe  Aar  Glacier,  to  n 
for  the  iirist  time  the  actual  movement  of  the  ice.  very  soon  it  was  arrangeil 
should  go  too.  Next  day  we  were  joined  by  M.  Dolfuss-Auaset  (Papa  DuLfu^ 
Mulhonse.  The  following  day  we  reached  IVieiringen,  and  the  day  a^r  w«  wii 
the  Grimsel-  Hiere  we  s|^nt  several  days  in  bright  fierce  cold,  making  ^ 
theodolite  measurements  at  many  points,  digging  a  deep  hole  into  the  glaeier  1 
tbe  influence  of  superficial  cold  there^  by  coloured  water  to  test  the  pere 
Busceptibility  of  the  ice.  Desor  communicated  the  reiuUs  to  a  Berne  paper;  pd 
they  have  been  published  elsewhere,  but  they  amounted  to  little  more  tju 
known  before,  viz.  that  the  ice  throughout,  even  in  winter,  was  drenehei 
water^  and  that  the  movement  was  as  regular  from  day  to  day,  though  a  little 
than  in  summer. 

^^  Forgive  these  personal  details—^ t  least  t  have  not  thrust  them  on  yoa^b^ 
serve  to  ill  u  it  rate  theae  two  points — 1st,  that  For  be*  taught  us  to  reverence  A 
and  2nd,  that  Forbes's  theory  of  viacosity,  being  the  final  explanation  of  glacier  i 
forced  itself  on  me^  iu  spite  of  much  concurring  to  tbe  contrary^  and  specially 
being  taught  Agassiz^s  viows^  in  Jt/ix,  and  by  his  own  friends.  Neither  then  o 
could  I  make  out  what  Agassi z's  antagonistic  view  was,  and  time  haa  only  matiu 
conviction  that  when  Forbes  nttered  the  word  *  viscosity,*  be  had  said  the  vei 
that  could  he  said  on  the  subject ;  and  that  Thomson's  experiments  on  melting 
pressure,  and  regclation,  explain  the  manner  of  the  viscosity — ^the  manner,  n 
fact  Witii  Rendu  it  was  a  gue^s  among  guesses  too — with  others  it  w^u  «  p 
metaphor,  that  a  glacier  flowed  like  a  river.  Forbes  proved  that  it  was  a  fai 
Thomson  confirmod  his  proof  by  showing  whence  viscosity  comes, '^ 

^  The  italics  are  mifte.  1  think  this  incidental  and  natve  proof  of  the  v 
which  Forbes  had  spoken  of  Agassiz  to  his  class,  of  the  greatest  value  aud  h^ 
interest— J.  K, 


IV 

A   LECTURE    ON   STONES* 

(1876) 

On  commencing^  Mr.  Ruskin  at  once  put  himself  on  good  terms  with  his 
audience  by  a  few  friendly  words^  and  then  introduced  his  subject  by 
ealHng  attention  to  a  sovereign  and  a  pebble.'  Of  the  firsts  he  remarked 
that  he  knew,  to  some  extent,  what  a  pound  would  do,  and  what  it  was 
good  for,  but  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  about  the  sovereign  which  very 
tew  people  were  acquainted  with.  For  instance,  it  had  stamped  on  it  a 
man  on  a  flying  horse,  stabbing  at  an  impossible  dragon  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  kill  him.'  They  called  the  man  St  George, 
bot  people  did  not  know  much  about  St.  George,  or  why  he  should  be  on 
the  sovereign.  Then  as  to  the  pebble,  any  apothecary  could  tell  them  of 
what  it  was  made,  and,  for  that  matter,  could  tell,  too,  what  the  lecturer 
and  his  hearers  were  made  of;  but  in  doing  so,  he  would  not  tell  them 
what  a  boy  or  man  was,  and  still  less  what  such  an  inexplicable  thing  as 
a  girl  or  a  woman  was.  To  know  what  a  thing  was,  they  must  know  what 
it  oould  do  and  what  it  was  good  for. 

They  knew  that  a  piece  of  flint,  when  struck  by  steel,  would  produce 
fire,  but  there  was  more  to  be  learned  about  it  than  that.  In  some  places 
it  fortified  the  cliffs  of  England,  and  on  the  very  brow  of  that  cliff  the 
flints  were  taken  up  in  the  softest  form  by  the  grasses  that  grew  there. 
This  had  been  examined  by  one  of  his  pupils — a  student  at  Oxford,  who 
had  taken  the  stalk  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  and  had,  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  influence  of  an  acid,  obtained  pure  flint — the  fact  being,  that 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  grass  grown  that  did  not  make  its  skeleton  of  flint, 
jost  as  human  beings'  bones  were  built  up  of  lime. 

To  understand  the  stones,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  not  only  what 
they  could  do,  but  what  they  could  suffer,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 

^  [Bibliographical  Note, — ^This  report  of  an  address  to  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital 
M»peared  in  the  OUy  Prew  of  April  16,  1876,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  privately-isiued 
Buikimana,  1891,  Part  ii.,  pp.  225-226.  On  p.  564,  in  the  fifth  line  from  the 
bottom,  ''dear"  is  here  substituted  for  ''dead.'j 

'  [It  would  thus  appear  that  this  lecture  was  in  part  the  same  as  the  one  delivered 
at  the  London  Institution  on  February  17  and  March  28, 1876,  and  incorporated  in 
Deucalion:  see  above,  i.  ch.  vii.  §§  4-9,  pp.  167-168.] 

*  [Compare  the  criticism  of  Pistrucci's  design  in  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  26 ;  and 
for  the  story  of  St  George,  see  the  same  letter.] 
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ftmiable  things — whether  they  hod  ever  been  loTedJ  Now,  it  w«»  ei 
understand  the  love  which  loen  had  for  sovereigns,  and  their  lore  ft 
bright  and  beautiful  amethyst,  and  opal,  and  ony%;  but  was  that 
blai^  pebble  cared  for?  And  yet  there  was  beauty  in  it,  and  it  wi 
light  understanding  of  this  beauty  that  brought  us  into  somewhat  ol 
pathy  with  the  power  that  made  us,  and  preserved  us,  and  gave  i 
dust  of  the  earth  even  for  our  delight  The  Bible  mentioned  sp 
amongst  the  minerals^  gold,  crystal  (or  bdellium),  and  onyx ;  ft»d 
three  might  be  regarded  as  ^es— the  gold  standing  for  all  meta] 
crystal  for  all  clear,  brilliant  stones,  and  the  onyx  for  all  atones  In 
the  colours  were  arranged  in  veins  or  bands.  Gold  suggested  thof^ 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  metals,  and  what  had  been  done  by  thi 
and  against  man ;  and  the  crystal  reminded  them  of  the  influence  af . 
over  the  mind,  and  of  the  ill  that  had  been  wronght  in  conneetioc 
them  by  man  in  crror^  and  by  woman  in  vanity ;  and  the  question 
whether  these  stones  were  blessings  or  not?  They  were  spoken 
blessings  throughout  the  Scriptures,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  we  hi 
again  and  again  made  them  curses,  and  sacrificed  them  to  devils 
than  to  God. 

Then  there  came  the  inquiry^  How  these  stones  were  made  fil 
We  were  told,  "There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver  and  a  place  for  the 
where  they  find  it  '* ;  hut  no  geologist  could  say  how  that  gold  got 
— they  could  only  tell  that  there  it  was.  Another  mysterj*  was  tl 
cTystaIli£ation,  and  another  the  growth  of  a  pebble.  On  eiery  haiM 
student  was  reduced  to  a  continual  asking  of  questions,  and  the  w^ 
was  the  more  he  asked  The  man  who  knew  but  little  was  satisiiec 
he  was  very  wise  ;  but  as  he  progressed^  he  found  himself  floating  a 
top  of  a  sea  of  knowledge,  and  was  delighted  to  find  how  deep  the  i 
were. 

Alluding  to  the  museum  which  is  in  course  of  formation  at  C 
Hospital,  Mr  Ruskin  observed  that  it  was  important ,  for  the  purpo 
study,  that  it  should  not  contain  too  muclh^  With  a  small  amount  U 
at,  they  would  be  able  to  give  it  better  attention.  There  might 
thousand  beautiful  specimens  of  crj'stallization,  but  they  would  not  hi 
to  grasp  tbem  all  at  once,  and  it  was  better  to  study  three  or  four  ti 
attempt  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so  many ;  they  could  no  raon 
at  twenty  things  worth  looking  at  in  an  hour,  than  they  could  read  t 
good  hooks  in  a  day.  It  might  be  asked,  "  What  were  precious 
made  for  ?  **  They  could  only  have  a  moral  value,  for  one  could  m 
diamonds;  and  though  one  might  drink  pearls,^  the  eCect  would  only 
make  the  vinegar  dear.  A  pig  would  not  care  to  have  his  food  sen 
a  silver  trough,  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen  liked  silver  troughs; 
preferred  their  food  off  plate,  thereby  showing  their  superiority  ov« 
pig,  as  seeing  something  better  than  the  pig  does.  The  love  o 
beautiful  was  associated  with  the  use  of  colours ;  and,  in  Ci^nnection 


Hare,  again,  compare  l>eueaMonj  L  ch.  vii,  pp*  1^,  169.] 
'  'Compare  DmraHmij  L  viii,  §  11,  p,  203.1 
*   ""        '  '  *    t^e  of  Cli 


TTio  reference  is  of  caurse  to  the 
in  riiJ6gar  aud  drinking  to  Antony.] 


eopatra  dissolviug  her  pearl  ea 
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this  pointy  the  lecturer  explained^  somewhat  in  detail,  the  s3rmbolical  effect 
of  colour  in  heraldry,  from  which  some  interesting  lessons  were  drawn. 

Mr.  Ruskin  concluded  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  central  truths  were 
alwajt  beautiful  and  loveij,  though  half-way  truths  might  be  exceedingly 
ugly.^  The  symbolical  aspect  of  stones  suggested  important  reflections ; 
mM,  for  instance,  when  men  were  found  worshipping  a  black  stone  because 
it  fell  from  iieaven,'  they  were  doing  a  thing  which  was  not  wise,  but  it 
was  half-way  to  wisdom.  The  lecture  throughout  was  copiously  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  and  a  collection  of  stones,  to  which  frequent  reference  was 
made  by  the  speaker.' 

*  rCompare  Deucalion,  p.  187.] 


;^;p.i9a] 


.  report  thus  concludes:  ''At  the  close,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  propoead 
by  Bfr.  J.  D.  Allcroft  (the  Treasurer),  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  the 
boys  ondorainff  it  with  three  ringing  cheers,  which,  however,  hearty  as  they  were, 
eoold  hardly  have  more  fully  indicated  Uieir  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  than  did 
the  eloee  attention  with  which  the  lecturer's  remarks  were  followed.  Mr.  Raskin, 
in  responding,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  and  promised  to  repeat  his 
Tiait  as  opportunity  might  offer."] 


li 


THE    ALPINE    CLUB   AND    THE 
GLACIERS* 


(1878) 


Augutt  27,  187S. 

My  dkar  Sir, — I  have  only  this  morning  taken  op  the  August  nH 
of  the  Alpine  J  and  should  have  before  thanked  you  for  the  caiidid 
exhaustive  history  of  the  Buet^  and  its  just  notices  of  dear  aid  SaH 
and  Bounit. 

No  less  for  the  courteous  paper  on  Alpine  art^  the  most  sensible  I 
ever  seen, 

I  should  like  to  send  you  a  few  worda  on  the  matter  for  your  Oe 
number,  if  September  12  will  be  in  time  for  it^  of  which  the  gist  wi 
an  affirmative  answer  to  your  question  whether  I  have  ceased  to  bop 
Alpine  art,  and  a  courteous  reproach  to  the  writer  of  the  article  for  supp 
snow  paintable. 

r  have  told  my  publisher  to  send  you  the  back  numbers  of  Dtm 
and  to  continue  it  for  the  Club  library.  I  hope  that  some  day  the  met 
of  the  Club  may  desire  to  gather  together  their  knowledge  of  glaeien 
make  a  wholesome  end  of  all  glacier  theories,  by  due  acknowledgmci 
James  Forbes's  conclusive  ascertainment  of  glacier  facts.^ 

They  owe  this  duty  to  science,  and  should,  it  seems  to  met 
honourable  pride  in  fulfilling  it.     Always  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servajit, 

J.   Russii 

'  [The  followin|f  lettere  are  rtprinted  from  the  Alpine  Journal,  No,  148j  May 
voL  XX*  p.  129.  They  wera  included  in  an  ''In  Memorram^'  notice  of  Rui^Iun 
wer«  addreaeed  to  Mr,  Douflas  Freati field,  who  was  at  the  tima  editor  o 
JeumaL  The  references  in  Ruskin's  tirtt  letter  are  to  two  papers  by  Mr>  I 
field,  in  the  number  for  August  1878  (vol  ix*  pp,  6-31,  37™16)*  In  the  a 
on  ''  Alpine  Art  in  the  Exhibitions  "  Mr,  Fresh  field  referred  to  Rnskin^s  atati 
in  the  '* Turner  Notes''  of  1878  (see  VoL  XIIL  p,  fi09)  that  the  upp«r  mvm 
unpaintable^  and  contrasted  it  with  a  passage  in  the  first  volume  of  M^ern  Pa 
(see  VoL  III,  p.  ^49),  where  Ruiskin  hide  the  painters  ^'  refresh  us  a  little  m 
the  mow/*  Mr,  Freshfield  combated  the  idea  that  the  snows  are  unpaintable 
arg^ued  that  Turner  did  not  paint  the  hi§rh  Alps^  on  If  because  he  did  not  climb  tl 

'  [In  a  discussion  at  the  Royal  Geo|pmphicai  Society,  upon  the  queation 
Glacitrs  Excavate?''  on  March  27,  1803,  Mr*  Freshfield  cited  this  letter,  and 
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BrANTWOOD,  CONI8TOIC,   liANOAflHrnS^ 

September  I,  1878. 

''My  dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  delighted  with  your  letter,  and  most 
glad  of  all  the  suggestions  in  it,  especiaUy  of  that  about  the  spirit  of 
climbing  and  travelling  in  Switzerland.  It  will  be  very  refreshing  to  me 
to  think  over  all  these  once  so  much  loved  subjects,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  send  you  an  interesting,  though  a  very  quiet,  paper,  for  I  can't  let 
myself  get  excited  in  writing  since  my  illness  without  too  much  fatigue. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  RussiN. 

[Undated,  but  written  about  the  end  of  the  year  1878.] 

"Dear  Mr.  Freshfield, — I  have  at  least  ten  times  set  myself  to  do 
that  paper  for  you,  and  ten  times  have  been  unable  to  write  a  word  for 
sorrow,  as  I  thought  of  the  wasted  pride  and  energy  of  our  youth  and  the 
total  destruction  of  the  beauty  of  Switzerland.  ...  I  find  myself  still 
unable  to  write,  and  cannot  venture  to  think  on  a  subject  to  me  so 
appalling.  But  as  to  the  possibility  of  Art  for  alps  I  may  say,  merely  for 
your  own  guidance  in  what  you  write  in  future,  that,  if  an  artist  could  paint 
an  icicle  or  an  opal,  he  might  in  time  paint  an  alp.  But  if  he  will  first 
try  a  branch  in  hoar-frost,  and  succeed — I  shall  like  to  see  it!  Calame^ 
and  that  man — I  forget  his  name — are  merely  vulgar  and  stupid  panorama 
painters.  The  real  old  Burford's  work'  was  worth  a  million  of  them. 
In  true  sorrow  for  my  failure. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Alpine  Club  can  be  accused  of  having  fiuled  in  doing  its  part 
in  the  work  Mr.  Rnsinn  proposed  for  it;  in  bringing,  that  is  to  say,  recent 
geological  theories  into  close  contact  with  geographical  facts.  Mr.  Whjrmper,  as 
we  all  know,  in  hit  book  on  the  Alps,  entered  laigely  into  the  question  of  glacier 
action ;  and  since  that  time  four  Presidents  of  the  Club — our  late  respected  and 
beloved  Fellow  and  Councillor,  Mr.  John  Ball,  Mr.  William  Mathews,  Mr.  Bonney 
(whom  you  have  heard  to-night),  and  last  and  least,  myself— have  done  our  best  to 
show  that  the  geological  theory  of  glacial  excavation  is  inconsistent  with  the  topo- 
graphical facts  as  we  and  others  have  seen  them,  and  that  it  is  supported  mainly 
by  appearances  which  I  may  fiurlv  call  superficial "  (Oeograpkieai  Journai,  June  1883, 
voL  i.  p.  500).  It  may  be  added  that  another  President  of  the  Alpine  dub, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hinchcliff,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  who  defended  Forbes's  theory 
ag^nst  the  criticisms  of  Tyndall :  see  the  appendix  to  his  Summer  Months  among  the 
Aipe  (1867).] 

1  ^or  this  painter,  see  Vol.  HI.  p.  449,  Vol.  VL  p.  101,  and  VoL  XV.  p.  112.] 
'  [Robert  Burford  (1791-1861)  exhibited  panoramas  in  Leioester  Square.    Ruskin 
reftrs  to  them  with  commendation  in  Praterita,  L  §  136.] 


VI 

"THE   LIMESTONE   ALPS   OF    SAVOY" 

(1884) 

INTROUUCTION* 

1.  The  following  book  is  the  fulfilment,  bj  one  of  the  best  and  dearest 
those  Oxford  pupils  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  the  close  of  mj  lectui 
given  in  Oxford  this  year,'  of  a  task  which  I  set  myself  many  and  ma 
a  year  ago,  and  had  been  obliged,  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  with  de 
regret  to  abandon.  The  regret  is  ended  now,  for  the  work  is  here  do 
in  a  completeness  which,  among  my  mixed  objects  of  study,  it  could  ne\ 
have  received  at  my  hands. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  sculpture  of  mountains  into  the  forms  of  perpeti 
beauty  which  they  miraculously  receive  from  God,  was  first  taken  up 
me  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painters;*  and  the  elementary  prindp 
of  it,  there  stated,  form  the  most  valuable  and  least  faultful  part  of  t 

(book.     They  had  never  been  before  expressed,  or  even  thought  of, 
the   simple   reason  that  no  professed  geologists  could   draw  a  moontai 
)  nor  therefore  see  the  essential  points  of  its  form.     So  that  at  this  v( 

I  time  being,  the  large  model  of  the  Valley  of  Ghamouni  exhibited  in  t 

^1  library  of  the  British  Museum,^  is  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  Museum  fii 

«f  ^  [Bibliographical  Note, — ^This  Introduction  occupies  pp.  ix.-xxiiL  of  a  work  w 

* '  the  following  title-page  :— 

'  •  Deucalion. — First  Supplement  |  The  |  Limestoue  Alps  of  Savoy ;  |  A  Sb 

'  'in  Physical  Geology.  |  by  |  W.  Gerthom  Collixigwooa,  |  M.A.,  Ozon.  |  w 

au  Introduction  by  |  John  Raskin,  D.C.U,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary  Student 
»  ,  Christ  Church,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  j  College,  and  SL 

\j  Professor    of  Fine    Art,  Oxford.  |  George   Allen,  |  Sunnyaide,  Orpingt 

Kent  I  1884. 

;  The  paragraphs  are  here  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference.     In  §  6,  line 

I  :  "1880"  is  here  a  correction  for  ''1881."] 

-  *  [This  Introduction,  though-  dated  at  the  end  January  1884,  must  have  be 

^  began  in  1883,  as  the  reference  here  is  to  the  last  but  one  of  the  lectures  on  1 

f  Art  0/  England  (§  154),  delivered  in  November  1883.] 

'  rSee  above,  p.  549.] 

.  ,  *  [Compare  Deucalion,  p.  161.] 

I'  '  ^  [This  model  has  now  for  some  years  been  removed  from  the  King^s  Librai 

aud  consigned  to  obscurity  in  a  far  comer  of  the  Map  Department  The  print 
key  to  the  model  is  entitled,  Tableau  geographico-topographique  pour  eervir  (fejtj 

^  cation  au  Relief  du  Mont  Blanc  et  des  eantries  voisinet  construit  par  Auguste  Kbhl 

rr  d*aprk9  les  donnees  du  Dr.  W.  Pitschner  (Berlin,  1862).    The  Geological  Society  v 

not  concerned  in  its  production  or  exhibition.  Raskin's  remark  is  explained  h} 
passage  of  the  same  date  in  Fors  Clavigera  (Letter  95,   §   16) :   *'  the  Geologi( 
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maX^  iMft  mdkmJOij  H  k  a  libel  m  Um 

For  if  pc«fle  whiUtT  tdiMe  to  look  a! 
tiK  kw  €f  tkeir  miI««  it»  tii!qr  coim  %i>  kwk  «l 

of  the  Geokycdl  SocsMj,  siaco  Its  enmies  wwo 

I  MiUiiiet 


Jipcited  to  pakeontDlogTy  wlio  codkl  dimw  a  wwMiafiii  im 
Janes  Foibc%  end  even  Ar  codM  not  dimw  ui  Ught  and  shade ;  bat  bk 
ovtlmet  wot  preeke  and  forelr.  And  it  isas  tbe  aeeviacT  of  obsetwtkn 
directed  faj  tbk  pracftiee  tbat  cnshled  bin  b>  recegniae  tSbe  bnes  of  tax 
in  giacien,  wbicb  no  preriotts  {mar  sabaeaaeot,  lor  that  aoMtter)  gsologkl 
bad  so  macb  as  a  gbmpse  of; — to  tbk  daj  laost  of  tbem  reiaaiaii^^  as 
incapable  of  tiadng  tbe  linear  indices  of  nM^Hon  of  gkcier  waTSS  as  tbe 
paces  de  glace  tbat  live  in  tbess. 

5.  After  rowBparing  notes  wiUi  Jsnws  Forbes  at  tbe  TiUsge  inn  of  tiie 
Simplon  (see  Demcm&om,  chsfK  x.^\  in  1S49,*  I  went  ap  to  tbe  Bell  Alp» 
tben  totallj  unknown,  and  drew  tbe  panorama  of  tbe  Alps»  ftom  tbe 
Fktsdiborn  to  tbe  Matterhorn,  whidi  k  now  preserred  in  tbe  SheSdM 
If  asemn.*  Tben,  going  up  to  Zermatt  I  took  tke  first  photograph  ^  of  tbe 
Matterbocn  (and,  I  beliere,  the  fiist  photograph  of  any  Alp  whatever)  tbat 
had  tben  bc^en  msde.^  On  the  work  done  in  Zennatt  at  that  time^  tiie 
moontsin  section  of  Modem  PmnUrt  was  prindpallj  based ;  but  In  18(51  I 
went  into  Savoy,  and  spent  two  wintera  on  the  south  slope  of  the  If  oat 
Sal^ve,  in  order  to  study  the  secondary  langes  of  the  Alps,  and  their 
rdation  to  the  Jura.*  I  quickly  saw  that  the  elements  of  the  question 
were  all  gathered  in  the  formation  of  the  mountains  round  the  Lake  of 
Annecy:  and,  at  Talloires,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  made  a  series  of  studies 
of  them,  which  only  showed  me  how  much  more  study  I  wanted,* 

Being  called  to  England,  I  left  the  light  blue  lake  with  resolution  of 
swift  return;  and  the  time  of  Troy-siege  psssed  by,  before  I  stood  sgain 
upon  its  brink  among  the  vineyards.^ 

4.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  able  to  do  some  collateral  work  tbat  was 
of  use.  The  autumn  and  half  winter,  till  Christmas,  of  }B6%,  were  spent 
at  Lucerne  and  Altorf,  in  examining  the  relations  of  the  limestone  of  Uri 
with  th^  Northern  Nagelfloh  and  Molasse.  The  summer  of  1866,  though 
principally  given  to  Praterjnma^  yet  allowed  me  time,  at  Brienta  and  Inter* 
laehen,  to  trace  the  lines  of  Studer's  sections  across  the  great  lake-Airrow 
of  central  Switzerland.  I  learned  enough  geological  German  to  translate 
for  myself  the  parts  of  his  volumes  which  relate  to  the  Northern  Alps, 
and  wrote  them  out  carefully,  with  brilliantly  illuminated  enlargements  of 

*  Properly  daguerreotype— photography  then  hsing  unknown* 

Society  should,  for  pure  shame,  neither  write  nor  speak  another  word,  till  it  has 
produced  effectively  true  models  to  scale  of  the  known  countries  of  the  world."] 

^  [Ahove,  p.  220.] 

'  [Here  Ruskin  confutes  the  dates.  It  was  in  1844  that  he  met  Forhss  (sss  the 
Introduction,  p.  zzi.) ;  his  work  at  Zermatt  was  in  1849.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  222.] 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  07.] 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  648.] 


For  these  visits,  see  the  Introduction,  above,  pp.  xxvii^  xxviii.] 

In  April  1872  Ruskin  again  visited  Annecy :  see  Vol  XXII.  p.  axvL  a.] 
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his  tiny  woodcuts^  proposing  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  otherwi 
somewhat  dull  book  to  the  British  public  in  this  decorated  form.  A  letb 
bringing  me  bad  news,  interrupted  me  one  bleak  wintry  day ;  and  the  sin 
untouched  manuscript^  with  its  last  drawing  only  half  colooied,  remains  < 
the  library-shelf  behind  me,  like  an  inoffensive  ghost.^ 

5.  It  chanced,  or  rather  mischanced,  also,  that  having  written  Unio  ii 
Lasi,  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  in  I860,  and  Munera  Pulveru  at  Mom 
in  1861,^  I  was  eager  at  Lake  Lucerne  in  1862  to  translate  into  piti 
English  the  two  first  books  of  livy, — a  design  wUch  broke  down  like  tk 
for  Mr.  Studer,  after  I  had  lost  a  whole  lovely  day  of  clear  frost  at  Alb 
in  cataloguing  the  forces  of  the  preposition  o6,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs.* 
the  course  of  these  desultory  efforts,  nowever,  I  ascertained  that  the  essi 
tial  facts  of  Alpine  construction  remained  to  be  detailed:  that  Stoder  li 
given  only  superficial  examination  to  a  fiir  too  widely  extended  sorfiM 

I  and  while  he  had  spent  years  of  unremitting  labour  in  partiaUy  determ 

ing  the  conditions  of  form  in  the  Jura,  the  Apennines,  and  the  ent 
length  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol,  had  never  gi^ 
the  exhaustive  attention  to  any  single  valley,  which  was  needed  to  ascert 

I  the  scope  and  results  of  the  metamorphic,  as  distinguished  from  mechanic 

changes  of  feature  in  its  secondary  strata. 

^.  I  6.  I  took  up  this  subject  with  renewed  eagerness  in  the  first  leisure  giv 

by  retirement  from  my  Oxford   Professorship  in   1879^  and  received  fru 
time  to   time   the  kindest  assistance   and  coadjutorship   from   Mr.   Qift 
Ward,^  whose  lamented  death  in  1880  deprived  modem  science  of  one 
i  her  most  patient,  powerful,  and  candid  observers;  and  left  me  again  c 

If'  couraged,  and  at  pause,  in  the  presence  of  questions  which  had  become 

his  help  more  definite,  but  in  Uiat  very  distinctness,  less  assailable. 

«.  I  Feeling  also  that  my  strength  would  no  more  permit  me  the  dimbi 

I  f  of  Swiss  hills,  I  resigned  hope  of  doing  more  among  the  precipices  of  I 

Buet  or  the  Jungfrau;  and  began,  as  better  suited  to  my  years,  the  t 
adventurous  rambles  by  the  streams  of  Yewdale,  whose  first  results  w< 
given  in  my  Kendal  lecture  (Deucalion,  chap.  xii.^). 

^  ~U  7.  But  here  again  I  soon  was  in  need  of  help.     Though  still  able  eaa 

enough  to  get  to  the  top  of  Wetherlam  or  Silver  How,  on  occasion, 
bad  no  time  for  such  survey  of  the  country  in  all  the  lights  of  eveni 

>  4  and  morning  as  I  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  its  essent 

forms:    and  I  entreated    Mr.   Collingwood,  who  had  before  been  at  wc 

^  '  for  me  on  the  bed  of  the  retreating  Glacier  des  Bossons,  to  come  to  i 

I  =  assistance  at   Coniston,   and   make   me  a   perfect    model   of   the   mounti 

^  gi*oup  which  was  within  the  day's  walk  of  Brantwood.^ 

A  He  gave  a  summer  to  this  task;  and  completed  his  model  to  a  sc 

r  of  six  inches  to  the  mile, — the  best,  I  am  bold  to  say,  yet  made  of  a 

m  I  ^  [The  book,  a  quarto  account-book  bound  in  yellum,  is  at  Brantwood.    Il 

labelled  by  Ruskin  "  Rock  Book,"  and  dated,  not  1866,  as  here  stated,ibut  "  1861-2 


« 


I 


TA  «  [See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  xxi.  $eg.] 


U 


one  of  Ruskiu's  note-books  there  are  many  pages  of  'such  grannnati 
notes.    The  diary  shows  that  his  studies  in  ob  were  made  on  November  26,  18 
For  his  interest  in  Livy  at  the  time  referred  to,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  xlvi.] 
^  *  [For  his  contributions  to  Deucalion,  see  above,  pp.  267  m^.] 

•  fAbove,  pp.  243  seq,'\ 

*  [This  model  is  now  m  the  Coniston  Museum.] 
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part  of  the  Lake  District  Bat,  before  we  had  settled  the  colooring  of 
it,  the  usual  malignitj  of  my  £ury  godmother  (or  gnome  godfather)  in- 
torfered;  and  Mr.  CoUingwood  had  to  leave  his  whole  summer's  woric — 
like  my  former  ones,  re  infecia;  and  to  come  with  me  to  Italy,  more  in 
the  capacity  of  phvsidan  than  geologist^  His  watchful  care  of  me  had 
such  good  results  that  before  recrossing  the  Alps,  I  had  formed  the  hope 
of  returning  to  my  duties  in  Ozfoid;  and  in  a  newly  active  frame  of 
mind,  asked  my  friend,  while  yet  the  snows  were  high,  to  review  with  me 
some  of  the  old  problems  in  the  much  loved  recesses  of  the  Dorons  and 
Toiiruette. 

To  my  (somewhat  unreasonable^  surprise  I  found  his  instinct  for  the 
lines  ezptessing  the  action  of  the  beds  far  more  detective  than  my  own  ; 
and  folieitoos  beyond  my  h<^>es,  in  that  he  was  fettered  by  no  scientific 
theoiy,  and  saw  the  most  wonderfiil  group  of  mountains  in  Europe  with 
entire  freshness  of  mind  and  eye. 

8.  But  he  had  another  advantage  over  me,  in  his  gknce  over  strata,  which 
I  was  not  prepared  for,  and  which  not  a  little  provoked,  while  it  mightily 
assisted  me.  All  through  France  and  Italy,  where  we  had  been  drawing 
Gothic  sculpture,  Mr.  CoUingwood,  tnined  in  recent  science  of  anatomical 
draughtsmanship,  had  been  putting  me  continually  in  a  passion  by  look- 
ing for  insertions  of  this  and  the  other  tendon  and  gut,  instead  of  the 
general  effect  of  his  figure;  but  when  we  got  to  the  hills,  I  saw  that 
this  habit  of  looking  for  the  insertion  of  tendon  and  gut  was  of  extreme 
value  in  its  way,  and  often  enabled  hir^  to  see  the  real  direction  of 
original  movement  in  the  mountain  mass,  waere  /  saw  only  the  effects  of 
time  and  weather  on  the  superinduced  cleavages,  often  opposed  altogether 
to,  and  always  entirely  independent  of,  the  lines  indicating  primary  motion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  I  read  over  the  sheets  now  ready  for  the  press, 
I  find  he  has  not  at  all  dwelt  on  one  of  the  questions  respecting  this 
motion  itself,  which  I  thought  to  have  indicated  to  him  as  one  of  the 
most  needful  subjects  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  relation  to  it  of  joints,  as 
distinguished  from  cleavage. 

9.  True  cleavage  never  pays  the  smallest  attention  to  the  fluctuation,  in* 
volution,  or  any  other  caprice  of  the  several  strata;  but  assuredly  in  any 
substance  not  fluid,  nor  elastic,  nor  capable  of  easy  molecular  adjustment, 
flnctuation  cannot  take  place  without  fissures;  and  I  greatly  marvel  to  see 
my  enthusiastic  friend  shaking  his  mountains  up  and  down  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat,  or  a  rug,*  without  ever  telling  us  in  what  state  of  cohesion 

*  "Or  switching  them  about  like  a  whiplash  into  loops  and  curls,"  p.  03.' 


*  [In  1882.  Mr.  CoUingwood  has  given  an  aeoount  of  the  tour  in  Chapter  IV. 
(""Ruskui's  Old  Road'O  of  his  RuMn  ReRet  (1903).] 

'  [The  fall  paassfe  in  The  lAmetUme  A^  is  ss  follows :  "  In  these  figures 
[between  pp.  64,  66J  the  upper  broad  layer,  divided  by  a  fine  line,  crossed  by 
vertical  fissures,  ana  lettereu  CJ,  is  the  Urgonian;  playing  everjrwbere  a  rery 
prominent  part;  not  only  piled  in  sturdv  precipiees,  but  switchM  about  hke  a 
whiplash  into  loops  and  curls.  At  first,  inueed,  it  seems  almost  too  hard  to  believe 
that  so  solid  and  rifid  a  stuff  should  lend  itself  to  such  flowing  and  fiuitastie 
lines ;  and  quite  too  nard  to  imagine  wluit  process  could  have  pnK^nced  them  from 
original  flat  layers.  But  there  are  places  where  the  twist  is  indubitable  to  the  naked 
eye  m  the  naked  rock;  notably  in  the  Jursssie  beds  at  the  Nant  d'Arpenaa."] 
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their  substance  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  operatkn^  or  seen 
to  remember  that  though  one  can  wave  a  flag,  or  wreathe  hot  iron, 
can't  wrinkle  a  deal  board,  or  pucker  a  baked  pie-crust.     It  did  not 
|]  course,  enter  into  the  design  of  this  Yolume  to  touch  on  the  struct 

phenomena  of  metamorphism  or  any  others  connected  with  the  bi] 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  *  and  it  is  wise  in  the  author,  on  the  whole,  to  1 
restricted  himself  absolutely  to  the  description  of  existing  forms,  and 
abolition  of  recklessly  adopted  explanations  of  them  by  glacial  or  nlv 
agency.  But  I  regret  that  in  his  enumeration  of  comjponent  roois, 
should  have  taken  notice  only  of  the  changes  in  one  of  them,  the  ] 
where  it  approaches  the  Central  Alps;  and  tell  us  nothing  about 
differences  of  aspect  or  structure  traceable  in  others  of  the  fimnal 
under  the  same  condition.  In  reviewing  my  own  experience  in 
matter^  it  becomes  more  and  more  wonderful  to  me  how  little  the  r 
seem  to  modify  each  other  at  their  actual  junctions.  Gneiss  rons 
Protogine  at  Chamouni  in  tongues  and  veins,^  without  the  slightest 
of  its  own  character  or  pardonablest  proclivities  to  the  Protoginesi 
and  oolite  lies  flat  upon  granite  at  Avallon,  with  no  apparent  disoon 
or  objection^  and  without  allowing  the  slightest  change  in  its  own  s 
and  crumbly  substance,  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  actual  junctiim ;  f 
the  metamorphism  which  in  other  localities  affects  these,  or  even  i 
recent  formations,  appears,  as  for  instance  in  the  crystalline  mai 
of  Tuscany,  the  result  of  the  equable  diffusion  of  heat  and  distributio 
pressure  for  m3nriads  of  years  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  subst 
under  modification. 

10.  I  might  have  easily  prevented  the  appearance  of  neglecting  t 

and  some  other  connected  difficulties,  had  I  thought  it  right  to  inte^ 

any  way  with  the  natural  impulse  of  the  author's  thoughts.     But  I 

on  the  contrary,  so  anxious  not  to  disturb — and  above  idl  not  to  ehen 

the   direct   energy  which  was   doing  such  good  work   in   its   chosen   I 

I  that  I   not  only  refrained,  in  looking  over   the   manuscript,   from   ma 

fj  any  suggestions,  except  in  matters  of  mere  arrangement;  but  took  j 

j^  pains  when  we  were  at  Geneva  to  prevent  Mr.  CoUingwood  from  get 

hold  of  Professor  Favre's  elaborate  analysis  of  the  same  district.^    Th 

did    for   two    reasons ;    the    first,    that    I   greatly    feared    Mr.    Colling^ 

r.  i  might  give  up  the  whole  design,  if  he  saw  to  what  precision  and  ex 

^  *  Geolo^stn  teem  satisfied,  nowadaTS,  that  the  whole  globe  is  a  sort  of  i 

%  hagg^is,  or  lava  pudding,  out  of  which,  I  see  by  Mr.  Ball's  lecture  on  the  Con* 

^  of  Time,  the  Moon  got  pinched  at  the  baker's.' 

p  ^  [On  this  subject,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.    iv.   ch.   zv.    §   16,   and   Fig 

(Vol.  IV.  p.  253).     Ruskin  stayed  for  some  days  at  Avallon  during  the  ton 
^  ;  1882 ;   his  Preface  to  the  1882  edition  of  Seeame  and  Lilies  is  dated  thence 

f.  ^  Vol.  XVill.  p.  52).] 

^  .  ^  [Professor  Favre^s  analysis  of  the  district  is  contained  in  two  works — (1) 

10-  siderations  geoiogiques  sur  le  mont  Saleve  et  sur  Us  terrains  des  environs  de  Ge 

^  bv  Alphonse  Favre,  Geneva,  1843;  (2)  Becherches  Geologiques,  etc,  1867  (as  i 

■^  above  on  p.  xxviii.).] 

JT  3  ^^   Glimpse  through  the  Corridors  of  Time:    Lecture  delivered  at  the   Mic 

Institute,    Birmingham,    October   24,    1881,    by    Professor    R.    S.    Ball,    1882. 
^  pp.  17  seq.  for  the  ''moon  as  a  fragment  torn  off."] 
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Professor  Favre's  study  of  Savoy  had  been  carried  out;  in  the  second 
l^aee,  I  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  how  £ur  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Favre  would  be  confirmed  by  an  independent  observer. 

Accordingly^  I  assured  my  friend^  when  I  had  got  him  with  his  full 
sketeh-book  into  a  quiet  comer  of  the  Hotel  des  Bergues^  that  if  only  he 
would  go  on  preparing  his  drawings  for  the  wood  blocks^  I  would  myself 
imnsack  the  libraries  of  Geneva  for  whatever  geological  works  could  be  of 
the  smallest  assistance  to  him.  And  so  I  did :  but  I  only  gave  him  those 
whose  assistance  to  him  wtu  "of  the  smallest!" — and  locked  Professor 
Favre  carefully  up  in  my  own  portmanteau.  The  result  was  absolutely 
satisfiictory,  and  the  corrections  of  his  own  views  in  points  of  detail 
which  Mr.  CoUingwood  afterwards  found  necessary  on  comparing  Professor 
Favre's  sections  with  his  own,  were  easily  made  and  collected  in  the  post- 
script to  the  third  chapter.^ 

11.  The  drawings  which  I  was  so  eager  to  see  in  progress  quite  deserved 
ny  solicitude,  being  indeed  much  better  than  any  by  which  the  volume 
is  now  illustrated.  Made  on  the  spot,  or  from  immediate  memory,  they 
were  vivid  and  expressive  in  the  extreme;  but,  of  course,  in  many  points 
inaccurate  or  incomplete.  The  correction  and  finishing,  with  continual 
hesitation  as  to  what  could  or  could  not  be  expressed  in  wood-engraving, 
has  taken  half  the  life  out  of  the  first  drawings;  and  I  shall  take  good 
care  in  any  future  geological  expeditions  with  the  author,  to  lock  up  his 
own  drawings  in  my  portmanteau,  as  well  as  other  people's,  and  not  let 
him  meddle  with  them  afterwards,  till  I  can  get  them  engraved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extreme  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  W.  Hooper  has 
fiicsimiled  the  final  states  of  the  sketches,  deserve  the  author's  best  thanks, 
and  the  public's  also;  for  truly,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  the  figures 
in  this  book  are  quite  the  most  illustrative  of  mountain  form  in  its  wide 
symmetries  that  have  yet  been  contributed  to  the  syntax  of  omstructive 
geology. 

12.  I  have  but  a  word  more — partly  in  modification, — partly  in  support, 
*-of  the  author's  remarks  on  the  influence  of  Rudisten-kalk  in  the  production 
of  hermits.^     In  modification,  that  the  Eremitic  character  sometimes  takes 

*  [See  pp.  101-105  of  The  Limestone  Alps,  where  Mr.  ColliDgwood  says :  "  It  was 
only  after  completion  of  the  foregoing  remarks  that  Professor  Alphonse  Favre's 
works  were  put  into  my  hands.  The  object  of  his  Recherches  G^ohgiquee  has 
been  exhaustively  to  survey  and  describe  in  detail  those  appearances  of  nature 
which  I  have  sought  to  grasp  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  in  roufh  generalization. 
They  embrace,  with  much  country  beyond  my  range,  tiie  northern  part  of  my 
district,  which  I  name  after  the  old  duchy  of  Genevois.  In  much  eagerness, 
and  more  fear,  I  compared  his  masterpiece  with  my  school  sketch  from  the 
same  model;  and  discovering  tiiat  in  general  I  have  not  misrepresented  the  facts 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  so  minutely  investigated,  I  leave  my  own  work  as  it 
was ;  choosing  rather  to  point  out  my  mistakes  than  to  tacitly  correct  them.''] 

'  [The  first  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Collingwood's  book  is  entitled 
^'  The  Homes  ot  the  Hermits,"  the  author  remarking  (pp.  7,  8) :  '^  It  is  interesting, 
though  perhaps  impertinent,  to  remark  how  intimately  limestone  mountains  are 
connected  witn  the  typical  development  of  Christian  asceticism.  To  the  limestone 
caves  and  coves  of  Yorkshire  we  owe  the  English  hermits,  of  whom  Richard  RoUe 
of  Hampole  was  the  chief,  and  whose  influence  on  our  own  religions  history  is 
more  rtki  than  recognized.     And  the  Savoy  limestone  mountains  were  the  home 
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the  less  recognized  fonn  of  Roosseau's  retirement  on  St.  Peter's  Iila 
or  Bjrron's  bj  the  Bosquet  de  Jalie,'  while  St.  Bernard  of  the  cmsi 
himself  the  product  of  a  French  monticule  instead  of  a  Swiss  moon! 
^'discoursing  of  the  lake — asked  where  it  was."*  Something  also  in 
kind  may  1^  insinuated  for  the  marshes  of  Croyland  and  Qteaux;^  m 
theless  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  associate  with  this  prettj  ope 
ehapter  of  mj  friend's  book,  mj  reminiscence  of  a  real  live  hermit,  n 
I  found  in  a  cave  two  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the  vallej  of  the  Rl 
— alas !  now  fifty  years  ago ; — and  the  expression  of  my  reverent  i 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  mossy  and  cressy  retirement  (his  little  garden 
flowers  in  it  also),  as  compared  with  the  tormented  existence  of  the  mo 
travelling  Eremite,  in  caves  which  he  has  paid  millions  of  money  to 
that  he  may  not  see  the  Alps  when  he  gets  to  them. 

To  such  better  sympathy  as  may  yet  be  found  of  Benedictine, 
thusian,  or  Augustine  gentleness,  in  the  hearts  of  pilgrim  folk,  I  conu 
this  book,  for  their  mountain  guide  among  some  of  the  Purest  scenes 
ever  were  formed  by  earth,  or  blessed  by  Heaven. 

UOHN    RUSKI] 

Brantwood,  l(kh  January,  1884. 


•of  St  Germain  of  Talloires,  St  Bernard  of  MenthoD,  and  St  Francis  of  Sales 
to  mention  the  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  a  host  of  lesser  saints  i 
memorv  still  survives,  and  whose  names  remain;  as  St  Jeoire  or  Jorios,  St 
or  Rodolph,  the  brother  of  Germain, — with  many  who  in  their  age  ezer 
power  of  light  and  leading  which  the  superficial  reader  of  history  attribul 
kings  and  warriors.  But  the  kings  and  warriors  were  made  or  unmade  b; 
monks.  And  the  monks  were  made  by  the  mountains.  And  the  mountains 
is  our  business  to  see  how  these  were  made.  For  we  do  geology  a  wrong 
think  its  tale  ends  where  history  begins.  Wars  and  rumours  of  war,  revoli 
and  reformatious,  they  do  not  make  history;  the  people  and  their  feelings,  a 
tious,  passions,  culture,  they  make  history ;  of  which,  battles  and  sieges,  co 
and  codes,  are  only  as  the  barometer  is  to  the  weaUier, — merely  the  indica 
And,  once  again,  the  people  are  swayed  by  the  thinkers,  and  the  thinkers  by  t 
— little  though  they  know  it ;  and  specially  bv  the  sublime  in  nature ;  and 
vigorously  of  all  by  these  limestone  mountains.  '] 
»  [See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  xxxviii.] 

*  'At  Clarens.     See  Byron's  Letten  and  JoumaU,  1899,  vol.  iii.  p.  352.1 
»  ;See  Vol.  V.  p.  363.] 

*  [See,  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  the  lecture  entitled  ''Mendini 
Sieve  "] 
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THE   GARNET* 

(1885) 

1.  In  the  last  chapter^'  I  distingoished  granulated  rocks  from  composite 
rodLty  of  which  the  most  important  to  the  general  reader  are  of  course 
those  in  which  one  of  the  component  substances  may  be  sometimes  separable 
in  the  form  of  a  gem.  Of  these^  one  of  the  most  interesting  masses  in 
the  world  is  the  mountain  with  the  pretty  name,  Adula,  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  the  St  Gothard  Pass,  above  the  plain,  I  believe,  on  which  the 
old  Hospice  still  stands.  In  the  substance  of  that  single  mountain  are 
found,  in  confused  crjrstals,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  (I  will  count  presently) 
different  minerals,  all  of  them  interesting,  tjid  Jive  precious;  namely,  first, 
the  one  which  tidces  its  name  from  the  mountain,  Adularia — in  the  finest 
conditions  of  it,  used  by  jewellers  under  the  name  of  moonstone ;  secondly, 
the  red  garnet,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  immediate  inquiry ;  thirdly,  the 
most  beautiful  rock-crystal  that  can  be  found  in  the  world;  fourthly,  the 
jewel  described  by  Saussure  under  the  name  of  Sappare,'  as  blue  as  a  pale 
sapphire,  and  much  brighter  than  any  sapphire,  if  left  in  its  natural  crystal ; 
and,  lastly,  the  mineral  called,  I  know  not  why,  but  very  prettily,  Tourmaline,* 
sounding  as  if  it  were  the  Tower  of  Mechlin,  and  indeed  forming  towers, 
when  perfectly  crystallized,  which  uninformed  fairies  might  take  for  the 
Tower  of  Giotto  built  of  ruby. 

2.  In  this  chapter  I  describe  only  the  occurrence  of  the  best  known 
gem — the  garnet,  which  is  divided  by  jewellers  into  Oriental  and  common 
garnet,  not  on  account  of  any  real  difference  in  the  mineral,  but  because, 
like  all  other  jewels,  the  Eastern  examples  are  the  best  crystallized,  while 
in  Europe  a  perfectly  clear  crystal  is  so  seldom  found  that  it  cannot 
become  an  article  of  commerce. 

3.  In  the  first  place,  then,  understand  of  garnets  this  much,  that  they 
are  always  roughly  round  things  embedded  in  the  rock  in  which  .they 
occur,  never  forming   themselves  on  the  outside  of  it.      Note    this  very 

^  [Printed  from  a  MS.  (in  Mrs.  Severn's  hand)  headed  ''In  Montibos  Sanctis. 
Part  III."] 

*  [That  is,  Chapter  III.,  with  a  postscript  as  printed  in  In  Montibus  SancUs: 
see  now  Vol.  VI.  pp.  144,  146.] 

s  [Voyagei  dam  lei  Alpee,  §  1901,  vol  iv.  p.  83  (1706  edition).] 

«  [Compare  Ethics  of  the  Duet,  §  96  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  325).] 
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particularly,  because  a  great  many  other  jewels  are  found  in  cavities  of  t 
rocky  and  sometimes  in  large  caverns^  so  that,  in  a  rich  mine,  you  mi| 
suddenly  break  your  way  into  a  cave  glittering  all  over  roof  and  floor  w 
topases,  beryls,  sapphires,  amethysts,  or  cairngorms.  But  you  never  coi 
have  a  roof  of  garnets,  diamonds,  or  emeralds — those  stones  invariably  foi 
ing  themselves  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  gravel,  or  clay  in  which  tiiey; 
found. 

4.  Farther,  garnets  never  form  themselves  in  groups;  they  are  1 
sulkiest  of  precious  stones ;  and,  however  crowded  in  the  rock  where  tl 
form,  never  unite  their  crystals,  and  therefore  never  shoot  into  rods.  Nea 
all  long  crystals  are  produced  by  the  building  together  of  smaller  cryst 
and  so  also  the  beautiful  star-like  groups  of  chalcedony,  quarts,  or  zeoli 
but  a  garnet  insists  upon  keeping  its  symmetrical  and  stupid   crystal 

j    ^  untrue  sides,  and,  roughly  and  practically  speaking,  is  never  long,  ne 

i    4  flat,  never  irregularly  grouped,  and  never  star-like.     It  has  no  more  i 

of  arranging  itself  decoratively  than   the  plums  have   in  a  pudding,  i 

eannot  even  become  massive,  without  losing  the  beauty  of  its  colour;  1 

under  these  limitations,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty,  weight,  and  perfa 

t  strength,  of  the  grandest  rocks  in  the  Alps,  and  fine  specimens  of  it 

among  the  most  interesting  that  present  themselves  to   the  mineralof 

^  Although  I  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  securing  them,^  tt 

I  is  only  one  in  my  collection  of  more  than  three  thousand  cr3r8talline  mine 

which  can  be  considered  as  perfect. 

5.  I  beUeve  we  may  most  simply  describe  the  varieties  of  the  gar 
if^  by  naming  them  from  their  localities — as  their  different  aspects  bel< 
r>^  much  more  distinctly  to  places  than  to  rocks.  For  the  general  stud 
M.                                   they  may  be  summed   under  four  heads — (1)  the  Scawfell   garnet,  oo 

ring   in  Scawfell  greenstone;    (S)  the    St.    Gothard   garnet,   occurring 

St.  Gothard  mica  slate;  (S)  the  Monte  Rosa  garnet,  occurring  in  Mo 

f^  Rosa  protogine  ;  and  (4)  the  Bohemian  garnet,  the  only  one  fit  for  jewelL 

occurring  I  know  not  yet  in  what  crest  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains. 
..  6.  First,  then,  the  Scawfell  garnet  is  interesting  in  the  strict  limitat 

f^  of  its  size,  never  exceeding  that  of  small  bird  shot ;  and  in  the  perfect 

^  of  its  form,  being  always  neatly  crystallised  all  round,  but  never  attain 

»    '  purity  of  colour.     It  is  of  a  dark  purplish  red,  not  transparent,  but  contr 

^  -.  ing  agreeably  with  the  olive-green  of  its  matrix.     I  shall  in  future  keep 

'  I  name  of  greenstone  for  this  rock,  wherever  it  occurs,  having  a  close-graii 

1  *  Basalt  or  rather  Basaltic  paste — so  far  as  I  know,  never  forming  colun 

Km  and   confined   by   the   Scotch   with   the   greyer   rocks,  known   generally 

^|k  whinstone.     I   suppose  the  colour  of  the  Scawfell  formation   to   be  ow 

^^  to   dispersed   chlorite;  at  all   events,   it  is  definite   enough   to  justify 

^  "  name  I  reserve  for  it.2 

jk  '  [Rnskin  refers  to  some  of  his  specimens  in  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  as  quoted  above 

^  3  [The  MS.  adds  :— 

^  ''The  annexed  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  to  reflect  for  him 

^  upon  the  strangreness  of  the  crystalline  action,  which  withdraws  the  mate 

^i  of  the  garnet  from  the  mass,  and  imbeds  it,  in  perfect  form,  without 

^1^  slightest  cavity  or  flaw  in  the  substance  of  the  rock/' 

The  ''annexed  illustration"  does  not,  however,  appear  on  the  MS.,  and  the  fragm 

■  ^  here  breaks  off.] 
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A    GEOLOGICAL    RAMBLE    IN 
SWITZERLAND' 


OwiT  half  of  the  town  of  Lucerne  renudna^  the  rest  having  been  deatrojrtdi 
and  a  mass  of  hotels  boilt  on  its  rains.  The  huge  barraeka  beaUle  the 
Kcnss  stand  on  the  site  of  one  of  its  most  picturesque  groups  of  gate 
and  wall.  But  by  a  strong  effort  of  fiinoj  the  traveller  may  atill  imagine 
the  old  town  running  round  the  extremity  of  the  lake»  with  narrow  quaya 
before  its  old-fashioned  houses,  connected^  by  the  long  covered  bridge  whioh 
yet  remains,  with  the  large  suburb  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Reuaai  and 
by  another,  now  destroyed,  with  the  eaatem  ahore  near  the  cathedral  {  the 
whole  group  defended  fWmi  an  attack  on  the  land  aide  by  the  chain  of 
walls  and  towers,  of  which  a  portion  yet  remains  on  the  grasay  hill  behind 
ttie  town  (the  walks  about  this  and  the  immediately  succeeding  hllla 
between  it  and  the  Rothsee  used  to  be  among  the  most  esqulalte  in 
SwitzerlandV  The  eminence  which  carries  the  towers  is  cauaed  by  a  ahsr]! 
elevation  ot  the  beds  of  the  molasse  sandstone^  as  may  be  clearly  seen  In 
the  quarry  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Renaa,  on  the  old  Berne  road.  That 
road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lucerne,  croaaes  a  picturesque  dingle  In 
this  same  sandstone,  by  which  the  torrent  from  the  northernmost  spurs  of 
Pilate  joins  the  Emme.  There  is  a  road  through  the  raving  and  the  ojienlng 
view  of  Mount  Pihite  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  of  singular  loveliness.  Then 
the  torrent  cuts  itself  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  sandstone,  and  falls  Into  It  In 
a  pretty  cascade ;  and  a  walk  up  through  this  dingle,  then  up  to  the  little 
ebapel  of  Herr  Gotts  Wald,  and  back  l^  Kriens,  will  give  some  idea  (ft  the 
diaracter  of  Swiss  landscape  on  the  outer  edge  ot  the  Alps^  ami  ot  the 
nature  of  this  molasse  formation,  quite  worth  the  day's  pause. 

In  the  ravines  of  the  rifle-ground  behind  Lausanne,  by  the  fiifer-MA4 
beyond  the  bosquet  of  Vevay,  or  in  any  c^  the  valleys  near  VfShonf%,  the 
same  formation  may  be  seen  exposed  fai  large  masses;  but  on  the  whole 
the  most  interesting  fragment  ot  it  that  I  know  is  just  lyehind  the  inwn  ot 
Bonneville,  on  the  load  to  Samoens.    There  is  a  sfnafl  quany  to  the  right 


^  [Printed  iran  oom  of  Roman's  note-books  (see 
Till.).  The  psaesge  is  headed  ^Ist  Roots,  from 
carno,"  but  it  oiuy  takes  os  a  short  way,] 


the  ittUoduetioth,  sf.  sviii., 
zzTiii.).  The  pasesge  is  headed  ^Ist  Roots,  from  Loesroe  oter  M,  (iolhmi  to 
Locarno," 
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of  itj  in  which  I  unless  bj  this  time  the  rocks  are  blasted  away  and  tl 
overgrown  with  vegetation^  the  molasse  may  be  seen  in  slieets  incUnci 
steep  angle,  forming  a  dark  grey  or  brown  building  stone,  on  the  i 
of  which  the  ripple- marks  of  the  craves  which  deposited  it  are  as  fts 
form  as  on  the  daj^  when  the  last  of  those  waves  retired  from  them. 

Now  of  this  sandstone  these  following  points  are  to  be  noted. 

First,  It  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  great  lowland  val 
Switzerland  between  Alps  and  Jura^  lying  partly  under  superficial  gi 
partly  showing  itself  in  rounded  hill  massesi  or  in  cliffs  at  the  eoj 
streams.  And  it  is  the  cause  that  throughout  all  this  great  Swiss 
there  are  no  very  beautiful  pieces  of  broken  crag  scenes,  nor  any 
cliff  scenery  like  that  of  our  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  hills,  Wb 
tlie  rock  rises,  it  is  grey  or  brown;  there  is  none  even  of  the  fid 
colour  of  the  sandstone  of  Warwickshire  or  South  Scotland, 

Also^  there  being  a  great  deal  of  mutd  mixed  in  the  mass  of  thia 
stonei  there  are  no  pure  lowland  streams  of  any  importance^  for 
shower  fouls  themj  and  all  the  beautiful  glacier  streams  are  spoiled  a 
almost  as  they  leave  the  lakes.  The  Aar  is  fouled  in  the  1 7  miles  be 
Thun  and  Berne ;  the  Reuss  used,  indeed,  in  old  times  to  be  nearlj 
as  far  as  Bremgarten,  and  the  Limmat  as  far  as  Baden^  but  the  Sarin 
other  such  minor  streams  were  always  more  or  less  opaque, 

A  great  many  moral  phenomena  in  the  character  of  the  SwiJ 
necessarily  connected  with  the  monotony  and  comparative  uniformi 
this  great  sandstone  formation,  as  op|K>sed  to  the  fantastic  though  dimh 
variety  of  the  rocks  and  brooks  on  the  outskirts  of  our  own  moui 
WherCj  however,  the  molasse  is  thrown  into  bold  undulations,  well  culti 
and  near  enough  to  the  higher  range  to  be  joined  with  them  in  gi 
landscape  effect,  there  are  some  scenes  in  lowland  Switzerland  to 
the  pensiveness  of  the  grey  rock  colon r^  and  the  softness  of  the  slope 
which  it  falls,  only  add  to  the  subdued  charm. 

Next,   for  the   geology  of  the  matter.     Observe   you  have  here  i 
valley   covered   with   :\   mass  of  grey  sand,  of  which   the  average   dq 
at    least    five    hundred    feet*     What   is   this  sand,  and   where    did  it 
from  ? 

It   is  a  fresh-water  deposit.      It  is  one  of  the  first  which   was  fi 
after  the  Alps  rose  out  of  the  sea ;  and  it  shows  that  for  some  time 
this  elevation  the   valley  of  Switzerland   and   many  neighbouring   di 
formed  a  vast  fresh-w^ater  lake  (perhaps  connected  here  and  there  wit 
sea  ?)  into  which  this  mass  of  sand  settled,  more  or  less  quietly.     Now, 
did  this  fresh  water  flow  fromj  bringing  this  peculiar  sand  with  it? 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  Alps  theroselves  after  their  elevation, 
permitted   a   basin  so  near  them   to   be   filled  only   with    grey   sand  ? 
would  have  supposed  that  immediately  after  such  a  convulsion  the  i 
flowing  from  or  off  the  newly-created  mountains  would  have  been  surcll 
with  every  kind  of  roclc  ruin — we  shall  see  afterwards  what  evidence 
is  making  such  a  conclusion  all  but  inevitable;  but  here  is  the  fact- 
is  no  variety  of  ruin  at  all,  but  an  even  deposit  of  grey  sand  eontaiQ 
few  fresh -water  shells  and  fern  leaves. 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  deposit  itself  ?  When  the  i 
brought   no   other  disintegrated   rocks^   where   did    they   get   this   im 
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micaceous  sand  and  claj?  The  sea  sands  are  the  remains  of  the  endless 
grinding  of  quartz  to  flint  pebbles  by  the  shore  waves ;  but  what  rock  was 
ground  or  dissolved  into  this  dark,  peculiar  lake  sand,  and  where  was  the 
grinding  done? 

Lying  level,  mostly  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Swiss  valley,  the  molasse 
beds  are  sharply  elevated  and  distorted  near  the  Alps.  And  this  distortion 
which  threw  the  molasse  beds  upright  under  Lucerne  towers  was  the  last 
but  one  on  a  great  scale  which  the  Alps  sustained.  And  it  gave  rise  to 
another  formation  altogether,  above  this  fresh-water  one,  for  which  we  must 
keep  a  separate  chapter. 
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OF  SUBJECTS,  MAINLY  IN  "  DEUCALION ''i 

Mrab  of  mountain  foraiAtion^  in  8ani|  three^  117,  118 

Agate,  177,  178.  See  Chalcedony;  also,  if  possible,  the  papers  on  this 
subject  in  the  "Geological  Magazine,"  voL  iv.,  Nos.  8  and  11;  v., 
Nos.  1,  4,  5 ;  vi..  No.  12 ;  and  viL,  No.  1  [in  this  volume  pp.  37-84] ; 
and  Pebbles 

Ages  of  rocks,  not  to  be  defined  in  the  catalogue  of  a  practical  Museum,  20$ 

AUbaster,  sacred  uses  of,  172 

Alabastron,  the  Greek  vase  so  called,  172,  183 

Alpine  Club  and  Glaciers,  666 

^^V^»  general  structure  of,  102,  275;  are  not  best  seen  from  their  highest 
points,  103;  general  section  of,  105;  violence  of  former  energies  in 
sculpture  oi,  112;  sum  of  traceable  former  history  of,  112;  I^mese 
chain  of,  seen  from  the  Simplon,  225;  sections  of,  giVen  by  Studer, 
examined,  279 

Amethyst,  186;  and  see  Hyacinth 

Anatomy,  study  of,  hurtful  to  the  finest  art-perceptions,  102;  of  minerals, 
distinct  from  their  history,  241 

Angelo,  Monte  St.,  near  Naples,  122 

Angek,  and  fiends,  contention  of,  for  souls  of  children,  263 

Anger,  and  vanity,  depressing  influence  of,  on  vital  energies,  95 

Argent,  the  Heraldic  metal,  meaning  of,  186 

Arrangement,  permanence  of,  how  necessary  in  Museums,  204 

Artist,  distinction  between,  and  man  of  science,  ll6;  general  description  of 
an  artist,  ll6;  how  to  make  one,  173 

Athena,  her  eyes  of  the  colour  of  sunset  sky,  185 

Author,  the,  gives  account  of  his  rest  in  the  Vallev  of  Cluse,  152;  of  his 
studies  on  the  Simplon,  219-225;  holds  himself  a  brother  of  the  third 
order  of  St  Francis,  225;  his  dispositions  not  saintly,  236;  his  char- 
acter, practical,  \66\  not  a  philosopher^  333;  his  natural  theology,  334; 
summary  of  his  geological  pursuits,  569,  570 

^  [This  is  for  the  most  Dart  a  reprint  (with  altered  references  to  pages)  of  the 
Index  compiled  and  printea  by  Raskin  at  the  end  of  DeuedRon,  vol.  L  A  reader 
who  should  compare  it  with  the  original  edition  of  that  volume  would  find  several 
additions.  Many  of  these  are  printed  from  Ruskin's  list  of  addenda  in  his  own 
copy.  Other  additions  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  italics.  These  supply 
references  to  the  second  volume  of  DeucaRan  and  to  other  papers  in  the  present 
volume.  For  notice  of  other  alterations  now  made  in  Ruskin's  Index,  see  Biblio- 
graphical Note  (above,  p.  92).  As  explained  in  the  Introduction,  the  Index  is 
purposely  kept  very  short  (see  above,  pp.  xlvii.-xlviii.).] 


Bandbd  structure,  m  rocks,  91f 

B^ptisnij  chimes  in  rejoicing  for,  at  Magl&ns,  15S 

Btlellium,  tne&ning  of  the  word,  169-170 

Beautj,  more  at  hand  than  can  ever  be  seen,  l65 

Bell  Alpj  hotel  lately  built  on^  its  relation  to  ancient  hospice  of  Sm 

227 
Bells,  sweetness  of  their  sound  among  mtnintains,  15]'15fi  »a 

Benedict,  St.,  laments  decline  of  his  order,  224  ^M 

Bernard,  St.,  labours  of,  123;  sermons  of,  l§Of  his  coming  to  help  C 

«25 
Berne,  town  of,  scenery  in  its  canton,  104 
Betrayal  and  Redemption,  myths  ofj  98,  S3S 
Bionnassay,  aiguille  of,  its  beauty,   IIS 
Bischof,  Gustav,  facts  of  mineral  formation  collected  by,  as  yet 

207.     See  also  45,  197,  4^0  n. 
Blue,  how  represented  in  Heraldiy,  183 
Blunder,  perennial  and  diluvial,  respecting  glaciers,  228 
Bowerbank,  Mr.,  exhaustive  escamination  of  flint  fossili   by#  £08.     Sa 

604 
Brain  diseases,  how  related  to  Grief  and  Imagination,  95 
Brezojtf  nmve  Jbrmaiion  of,  6 
Brient^j  lake  and  valley  of,  105 
Brunig,  pass  of^  106 
Bunney,  Mr.  J,^  drawing  in  Yeuiee  by,  193  n* 

CAjiBttNcLK,  meaning  of  the  stone  in  Heraldry,  186 

Chalcedony,  formation  of,  20^  ;  general  accaunt  of,  237—259 

Chalk,  formation  of,  in  the  Alps,   105 

Cliamouni,   valley  of^  its   relation   to   the   valley-gyiteni  of  the   Alps, 

author  s  arti^ciai  n^Uons  ai,  646 
Channels    of    rivers,    formation    of,    146,    253;    and    compare    with    p. 

Mr.   Clifton   Ward's  account  of  the  denudation  of  the   Lake   Di 

"Geological   Magazine,"  vol,  vii.   p.    I6.' 
CbSde,  lake  of,  its  destruction,  122 
Cleavage  I   31  ;   general  discussion   of  subject  opens,  279 1  definition  n 

several  kinds  of,  IIS,  2S9  xeq. 
Cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  155 
Clifton   Ward,   Rev,   Mr,,  justice  of  his  observations  on  glaciation  of 

District,  125 ;  examination  of  agate  structure  by,  208 ;   continuedj 

267 »  completed,  STl*  note  on  cleavage  by,  SSI  n. ;   chromologicai  1 

hiions  hif,  367 ;  death  of,  mO 
CI  use,  valley  of,  in  Savoy,  described,   15S 
Colour,  in  sections,  277 
Colour,  perception  of,  its  relation  to  health  and  temper,  179»  195;  div 

and  order  of,  180-181  ;  Heraldic,  antiquity  of,  IS  1-182 
Como,  lake  and  valley  of,   IO6 
Conglomerate  of  the  Alps,  107 
Coaiaton,  rocks  and  lakes  of,  %S% 


^  [In  the  Magaiiue  for  January  1870,] 
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CoolortioQ of  ttimta,  108,  110;  ofiposed  to  stniigfatMn  of  pebUe  bods,  107« 
108 ;  obsenmtioiis  oo,  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilktt,  S14 ;  asMunptkMM  rHpect- 
ing  the  '' plisKment  de  U  eroAte  toneslie**  by  H  VioUet4e4>tte,  ttS; 
general  question  o^  857-259;  practaeal  ezp^iments  in  imitation  o( 
S59-260,  281.     Compore  Saussare,  ''Voymges,"  §  S5,  ]80l»  1802 
ContioTersy,  fatal  oonseqnences  ci,  21,  95 
Crystal,  Soipliuml  referoioes  to,  170;  oonstnietioii  of,  176 
Crystallisation,  mystery   of,   175;    terms  of  its  description,  840;   Mmimnal 
prmdpie  of,  S6M ;  modei  of  cfytimUme  imcnmmJ,  S54^    Compare  ''Bthics 
of  the  Dust,"  pauim;    bnt  especiaUy  eh.  liL   [Vol   XVIIL  pp.  5US 

M0.1 

Curre  of  iee-Telodties,  145 

Dantc,  use  of,  the  "Divina  Commedia"  in  mental  purification,  224 

Darwinian  Theory,  98 

Death  to  noble  things,  99 

Debate,  mischievonsness  of,  to  young  people,  l66 

Defiles,  transverse,  of  Alps,  105 

Denudation,  first  opening  of  discussion  upon,  247;  obscurity  of  the  geolo- 
gical expression,  248;  apparent  violence  of  its  indiscriminate  action, 
256;  enigwut  of  365.  See  above.  Channels;  and  compare  ''Modem 
Painters,"  vol.  iv.  ch.  xii.  [Vol.  VI.  pp.  174  seq.] 

Design  of  ornament,  how  obtainable,  195 

"  Deucalion,"  author  i  designs  in,  96,  333 

*'  Deucalion "  and  "  Proserpina,"  reasons  for  choice  of  these  names  for  the 
Author's  final  works,  98,  335 

Devil,  influence  of  the,  in  modem  education,  268 

Dew,  Arabian  delight  in,  170 

Diamond,  its  meaning  in  Heraldry,  187;  story  of  diamond  necklace,  moral 
of,  194  II. 

Dilatation,  theory  of,  in  glaciers,  its  absurdity,  229 »  the  bed  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  considered  as  a  thermometer  tube,  230 

Dover,  cliffs  of,  operations  which  would  be  needful  to  construct  Alps  with 
them.  111;  imagined  results  of  their  softness,  257 

Edinburgh  Castlx,  geology  of  its  rock,  119 

Elevation,  Author's  questions  regarding  theories  of,  30 

Emerald,  meaning  of,  in  Heraldry,  185 

English,  how  to  write  it  best,  260 

Erosion,  how  &r  the  idea  of  it  is  exaggerated,  j9j9,  128 

Esdras,  second  book  of,  curious  verse  in  its  5th  chapter,  probable  interpre- 

tation  of,  99 
Essence  (real  being)  of  things  is  in  what  they  can  do  and  suffer,  l67 
''Evenings  at  Home,"  quoted,  114 
Excess  in  quantity,  harm  of,  in  Museum  collections  for  echicatiooal  purposes, 

204 
Expansion.     See  Dilatation 
Eyes,  their  use,  a  nobler  art  than  that  of  using  microscopes,  114;  colour 

of  Athena's,  185 
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F4CT»,  how  few,  generally  trustworthy,  yet  ascertaiacd  r^pectiiif  inl 
^rtDation,  $06  ^ 

Tnnd&y,  Professor,  discovery  of  regelatiofi  by,  127 

Fissures,  in  chalk  eontainiii;^  flints^  and  traversing  the  flints,  describe 
Mr.  Henry  Willett,  21 6,  217 

Flint,  essential  characters  of,   l67;   account  of,  carefully  institutexl  bj 
H.  Willett,  £06;  no  one  knows  yet  how  secreted,  20S;  displaced 
of,  215,  216 

Flowing,  difficulty  of  defining  the  word,  137 

Fluids,  the  laws  of  their  motion  not  yet  knowTi,  l6S-l64 

Forties,  Professor  James,  of  Edinburgh,  discovers  the  law  of  glacier 
10^  134,  55a;  his  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  l60j  geoeiml^ 
of,  I25f  158;  the  Author's  meeting  with,  220  *"" 

Fractures  of  flint,  difliculties  in  eitplalning,  ^15-218 

French  proviucial  temper,  224 


^neiml  m 


t.l 


ObolooYj  the  Author's  early  attachment  to,  97 ;  not  needful  to  artists 
rather  injurious,  102;  modem  errors  in  developing,  154;  rcnewei 
certainty  in,  1 97 

George,  St.,  his  present  work,  225 

GlacierSf  are  fluent  hodies,  125  ;  do  not  cut  their  beds  deeper,  but  fill  thei 
126,  1+7;  do  not  carve,  SBP^  648;  origiDal  deposition  of^  12*1;  luni 
of  laws  of  motion  in,  134,  6^9 ;  rate  of  motion  in,  bow  Uttlc  con 
able  in  slowness,  135;  drainage  of  higher  valleys  by,  1 S5  ;  rising  of 
surface  in  winter,  how  accounted  for,  163  ;  false  theories  respecting, 
trated,  228-230.     Compare  also  "Fors  Clavigera,"  Letters  34  and  : 

Gold,  special  mechanical  qualities  of,  157  ;  need  for  instruction  in  iti 
173;  mystery  of  its  origin,  175;  nomenclature  of  its  forms,  201 

Gondo,  defile  of,  in  the  Simplon  Pass,  105 

Good  and  evil  in  spiritual  natures^  how  dtscemiblci  115,  i6S 

Greek-English  words,  barbarism  of,  260 

Green,  how  represented  in  Heraldry,  184-185 

Grey^  meaning  of,  in   Heraldry,   187 

Gula,  medieeval  use  of  the  word,  190 

Gules,  meaning  of  the  colour  so  called,  in  Hemldry,  188 

Heraldry,  nobleness  of,  as  a  language,  191  »  order  of  colours  in,  182 ;  i 

sky,  196 
Honey,  use  of,  in  experiments  on  glacier  motion,  l62^  258 
Horace,  enduring  wbdom  of,  115 

Hyacinth,  the  precious  stone  so  called,  meaning  of,  in  Heraldry,  IS6 
Hyalite,  transition  of,  into  chalcedony,  236-238 

Iacinth-     See  Hyacinth 

lee  (of  glaciers)  will  stretch,  141  ;  is  both  plastic  and  viscous,   1581  <a 

iisationj  8^8 .     S^e  Glaciers 
Imps,  not  to  be  bottled  by  modem  chemists,  26S 
Interlachen,  village   of,    stands   on   the  soil   deposited  by   the  stream 

Lauterbrunnen,   112;  duty  of  geologists  at,  288 
Iris  of  the  Earth,   l65  and  ii« ;  the  Messenger,  181 
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Jairr,  HenUte  miMmfag  of,  IM 

Jerusalem^  the  New,  the  promite  ci^  99 

Jeweb,  boUneM  of,  174, 179;  deliglitad  in  by  rellgioai  peinten,  195;  duty 

of  distribating^  195 
Jones,  Mr.  Rnpert,  summery  of  minenlogical  wovk  hy,  SOS  n. 
Judd,  Mr.  J.  W.,  notiee  of  S^^ogj  of  ^inborgh  by,  119  »• 
Jongfirmu,  view  of,  ftom  CisUe  ofManfred,  S88 
Jure  moantains,  view  of  the  Alps  from,  IM;  section  of,  in  relation  to  Alps, 

105,  S86;  limestone  formation  of,  107 

KniDAL,  town  of,  sceneiy  near,  848,  844 

Kinnoall,  hiU  of,  near  Perth,  agates  in,  176 

Knighthood,  Christian,  iU  fiiithSilness  to  Peace,  179 

Knots  in  mineral  structure,  nature  of,  809-810,  and  see  note 

Knowledge,  how  shortened  by  impatieneci  and  blighted  by  debate,  165-166 

Lakes,  IctcI  of,  amonff  Alps,  106,  549  j  evacuation  of,  858;  English  district 

of,  section  throu^,  878 
Landscape,  the  study  of,  little  recommended  by  the  Author  at  Oxford,  101 
Language,  scientific,  how  to  be  mended,  860 ;  dependence  of,  for  its  beauty, 

on  mond  powers,  198 
Lanterbrunnen,  valley  of,  118,  888 
Lava,  definition  of,  838;  depth  of,  884 
Lenticular  curiosity,  vileness  of,  114 
Leslie,  Mr.  Stephen,  reference  to  unadvised  statements  by,  respecting  the 

achievements  of  Alpine  Club,  108 
Limestone,  Jura  and  Mountain,  general  notes  on,  107,  886,  887 
Lucerne,  lake  of,  reason  of  its  cruciform  plan,  105 
Lungren,  lake  of,  its  unusual  elevation,  106 
LyeU,  Sir  Charles,  final  result  of  his  work,  117,  180.    See  also  IS 

Maooiorb,  lake  and  valley  of,  106 

Maglans,  village  of,  in  Savoy,  scenery  near,  158 

MaUeson,  the  Rev.  F.  A.,  (Uscovers  rare  form  of  Coniston  slate,  855  it. 

Manna  (food  of  the  Israelites),  reasons  for  its  resemblance  to  crystal,  170 

Mental  perception,  how  dependent  on  moral  character,  198 

Metal-work,  history  of,  proposal  for  its  illustration,  l66 

Microscope,  mistaken  use  of  the,  opposed  to  use  of  eyes,  114 

Mineralogy,  principles  of  arrangement  in,  adapted  to  popular  intelligence, 

198;  present  state  of  the  science,  806,  341,     See  Index  II , 
Modernism,  the  degradation  of  England  by  it,  198 
"  Modem  Painters"  (the  Author's  book,  so  caUed)  contained  the  first  truthful 

delineations  of  the  Alps,  222  ;  the  Author's  designs  for  its  republication, 

98,  102;  mistake  in  it,  caused  by  thinking  instead  of  observing,  129 
Monks,  exile  of,  227 

Morals,  the  foundation  of,  265 ;  the  superstructure  on,  192 
Motion,  proportionate,  how  to  study,  140;  rate  of,  in  glaciers,  135 
Mountains,  how  to  see,  and  whence,  103;  materiaU  of,  3 ;  formation  of^  5: 

sculpture  of  9,  370 
Murchison,  Sir  R,,  23 


Muscular  energy,  not  an  all-iufiideot  source  of  bappiness^  or  criterioii  of 

taste,  lOS 
Museamii  arrangement  of,  general  principles  lespectlng^  tOS;  special  platL 

of  that  at  Sheffield,  166,  200 
Myths  and  theories,  99 
MtftJuf,  truth  of,  3S6 
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NaTiONa,  lower  types  of,  without  language  or  conscience,  191 

Niagara,    mideadtng    observations    upoti^    bj    the    school    of   Sir    CbarW 

LycU,  131 
ffoises  in  modem  travelling,   151 
Novelty  the  worst  enemy  of  knowledge^  l65 
Nuts  of  silica,  aiid  almonds^  why  so  called,  SO§-tlO 

Onyx,  importance  of^  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  171,  lit;  general 

of,  17£,  178 
Or,  the  Heraldic  metal,  meaning  of,  IB2 

PARaDtsK,  treasures  of  its  first  river,  l69 

Passion,  evil  effects  of,  on  bodily  health,  9^ 

Paste,  experiments  in,  on  compression  of  strata,  £57 

Pearls,  of  great  and  little  price,  relative  estimate  of  by  English  ladie^  195  \ 

Heraldic  meaning  of,   187 
Pebble-beds  of  Alps,  107-109 

Pebbles,  Scotch,  nature  of,  unknown,  155.     See  Agate 
Periods^  the  three  great,  of  the  Earth's  construction,  118 
Phillips,   Professor,  of  Oxford,   155   n*^   eection   of  Lake   Dittrici  bf,  f7£. 

See  also  286 
Plain  of  Switzerland  J  north  of  the  Alps,  its  structure,  105 
Plans,  the  Author's*  of  future  work,  at  the  age  of  fifty- six,  96 
Plantagenetj  Geoffrey,  sbtcid  of,   186 
Plasticity,  the  term  defined,  157 
Pools,  how  kept  deep  in  streams,  dubitable,  249 
Pope,  power  and  sense  of,  115 
Poverty,  how  to  be  honourably  mitigated,  204 
Prestwich,  Professor,  of  Oxford,  154  n. 
Priority  in  discovery,  never  cared  for  by  the  Aathor,  97 
Prismatic  forms,  240 

Progress,  certainty  of,  to  be  secured  in  science  only  by  modesty,  205-206 
Proteus,  the  seal-herdsman,  190 

Purple,  modem  errors  respecting  the  colour,  191.     Compare  Hjadntb 
Purpure,  the  Heraldic  colour,  meaning  of,  186 

Ramsay,  A.  C,  theories  of,  P,  22,  ISJf 

Rams'  skins,  for  covering  of  Jewish  Tabernacle,  189 

Red,  how  represented  in  Heraldry,  183 

Regelation,  theory  of,  as  causing  the  motion  of  gladers,— its  absordity,  250 

Rendu,  Bishop  of  Annecy,  his  keenness  of  sense,  138 

Rhine,  upper  valley  of,  IO6 

Rhone,  upper  valley  of,  IO6 
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Rocks,  wet  tad  diy  faanAtioa  o^  5M)7 
Bood,  Profefltor,  Aiilhor  rtatkwm  assistaiice  firooi,  l64  fi. 
Ron,  Monte,  the  chain  of  Alps  to  tlw  north  of  it,  2S2 
Boae,  the  origin  of  the  Persian  wofd  for  red,  18d 
Rossbei^  hUl  of,  how  illustrating  its  form,  107 

Sable,  the  Heraldic  colour,  meaning  of,  186 

Saleve,  facade  of,  6 

Scarlet,  the  Heraldic  colour,  meaaing  of,  184 

Science,  modem,  duties  of,  117,  944 ;  Modem  vileness  and  falseness  o(  96$ ; 

true,  bow  beginning  and  ending,  966;  sdentifie  mind  cannot  design^ 

174 
Scientific  persons,  how  different  from  artists,  llS 
Sealskins,  use  of,  in  the  Jewish  Taheroade,  189 
Selfishness,  the  Author's,  236  and  n. 
Sense,  in  morals,  evil  of  substituting  analysis  for,  115 
Senses,  the  meaning  of  being  in  or  out  of  them,  115 
Sensibilitj,  few  persons  have  any  worth  appealing  to,  109 
Sentis,  Hoche,  of  Appenzell,  structure,  of,  104,  109 
Sheffield  Museum,  166,  234 
Silica  in  lavas,  233  seq,;   varieties  of,  defined,  235;  dMnctum  of  form  m^ 

SrS.    See  also  Index  II. 
Siliceous  minerals,  arrangement  of,  200 
Simplon,  village  of,  219;  Hospice  of,  227 
Sinai,  desert  of,  coldness  of  occasional  climate  in,  170  and  n. 
Slate,    cleavage    of,    generally    discussed,    279    '^q-      Compare    ''Modem 

Painters,"  Part  V.,  chapters  viii.-x.  [Vol.  VI.  pp.  128  seq,] 
Sloth  (the  nocturnal  animal),  misery  of,  264 
Snakes,  index  to  the  contents  of  lecture  on,  SOI.     See  aiso  S4£^43 
Snow,  Alpine,  structure  of,  128,  131-133 
Sorby,  Mr.,  value  of  his  work,  207.     See  also  354 
Sovereign  (the  coin),  imagery  on,  l68 
Squirrel,  beauty  of,  and  relation  to  man,  264 
Stalagmite,  incrustation  of,  205-206 
Stanmng  of  aiguilles,  method  of,  to  be  learned,  113 
Stockhora,  of  Thun,  structure  of,  104 
Stones,  loose  in  the  Park,  one  made  use  of,  l67 ;  precious,  their  real  mean- 

ing,  193 
Streams,  action  of,  28,  249.     See  Channels ;  and  compare  "  Modem  Painters," 

vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.  ^Vol.  VI,  pp.  121  seq.] 
Studer,  Professor,  references  to  his  work  on  the  Alps,  25,  109,  278 
Sun,  Heraldic  type  of  Justice,  182,  183 
• 
Tabernacle,  the  Jewish   fur-coverings  of,   189;  the  spiritual,  of  God,    in 

man,  195 
"T6m6raire,"  the  fighting,  at  Trafalgar,  182 
Tenny,  the  Heraldic  colour,  meaning  of,  184 
Theory,  mischief  of,  in  scientific  study,  99,  205 ;  the  work  of  "  Deucalion  " 

exclusive  of  it,  112 
Thinking,  not  to  be  trusted,  when  seeing  is  possible,  130 
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Thoaghis,  worth  bavingj  come  to  uij  we  cannot  come  at  ikem,  150 
Thun,  lake  and  vale  of,  106  j  ^ssage  of  the  lake  by  modem  touristi 

old-fashioned  manners  of  its  nayigationj  HI 
Time^  respect  due  to,  in  fonning  collections  of  objects  for  study,  ^d 
Topa^^  Heraldic  meaning  of,   18g 

Torrents,  action  of,  in  forming  their  beds,  debated,  ItO 
Town  life  J  misery  of,  %65 

Travelling  {in  Switzerland),  old  ways  of,   104,  111 
Truth,  ultimate  and  mediate,  differing  character  of,  187 
Tumerj  J,  M  W.,  Alpine  drawings  by,  103 
Tylor,  Mr.  Alfred,  exhaustive  aualysis  of  hill  curves  by,  390.     See  ai 
Tyiidall,   Professor,  exi?eriments  by,   130;    various  reference  to  hi»_ 

139,  l**r  l6l,  227,  «80,  285 
Tyrwhitt,  the  Rev.  St  John,  sketches  in  Atmbia  by,  170 

Vallkvs,    lateral    and   transverse,   of  Alps,    105;    names    descrt|>tii 
England  bow  various,  244;  not  cMCiwaUd  h^  iee,  6^9 

V^altelline,  relation  of,  to  Alps,   106 

Vanity  of  prematurely  systematic  science,  197 

Vert,  the  Heraldic  colour,  meaning  of,  184-185 

Via  Mala,  defile  of,  105,  112 

ViolIet*le-Duc,  unwary  geology  by,  223 ;  real  grasp  mad  fftctilty 

Viscosity,  definition   of,   141,  157;    first   ex|)cnments   on   viscous   mot 
viscous  fluids  by  Professor  Forbes^  139 

Volcanoes,  our  personal  interest  in  the  phenomena  of^  in  this  worlds 

Waves  of  glacier  ice,  contours  o^  in  melting,  231  ;  of  momUmn  form 

29 
Weathering  of  Coniston  slate,  25$  ».,  256 
Willett,  Mr,  Henry,  investigations  of  flint  undertaken  by,  206 ;   pfw 

with,  212 
Woman,  supremely  inexplicable,   i67 
Wood,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  method  of  his  teaching,  264  n. ;   and  compare 

Clavigera,"  Letter  51,  g  22  ^ 
Woods,  free  growth  of,  in  Savoy,   153 
Woodward,  Mr,  Henry,  experiment  by,  on  contorted  strata,    109 

Yellow,  how  represented  in  Heraldry,   182 
Yewdale,  near  Coniston,  scenery  of,  247,  252,  254 
Vewdale  Crag,   structure  of,  254;   a  better  subject  of  study  than  ci 
the  moon,  262 

^  [Where  the  reference  is  to  popular  works  on  Natural   History  hj-  th 
W,  Houghton,] 
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ike  Piker  ■■■ifii  itimg  ikote  of  ike 


Acicnjui,  74 

AccrctioD,  48 

Ac^mc^,  435,  454,  509;  (C  52\  517 

Adnlaria,  575 

Agates,  defined,  422  (F.  8) 

"A  Twiegaled  cbakedonj^  (I>u^)»  ^6,  577 

Adcukr  (D.  46),  502 

Almondme  (S.,  A.  74),  ^l6;  (£.  56-40),  522;  shell  of  (SL),  210.    See 

also  Amjgdaloidal 
Breceiated,  57-^1,  211,  457,  440;  (S,  A.  47  «q.),  441  uq.,  491;  and 

Plate  V^  Fig.  5 
CompressioQ  of  (Figs.  11,  12),  55 
Condioida],  79  and  n.  2,  445;  specimens  (K  56),  524;  (&»  A.  Ig,  20, 

75),  456,  446 
Concrete,  section  and  map,  Plate  VIII.     See  also  Figs.  11,  12 
Crystalline  segregation,  79  M9. 

Dendritic,  51,  427,  524;  qiecimens  (R  61-70),  525 
£nd<^en,  specimen  (£.  20),  521 
£x<^en,  specimens  (£.  21-50),  521,  522 
Exterior  coats,  51  n. 
Folded,  Figs.    17,   18,  64  «^.,   579;  (S.,  A.   56-59X  457,  45S,  478; 

(£.  25,  28),  521,  522;  folded  and  moral,  Plate  IX. 
Fort,    576,    458,    506,    522;    specimens   (S,    A.    17,    40),   456»    458; 
(D.  45),  502 

^  [ThiB  Index  is  compUed  on  the  linsa  indicatad  in  notes  among  Raskin'^  MSa 
(tee  U&e  Introduction,  p.  Ix.).  In  these  notes  he  had  begun  to  index  the  eerend 
Catalogaes  of  Minerals ;  the  Index  is  here  extended,  to  far  as  mmmmk$kal  matter 
is  concerned,  to  ail  the  contents  of  the  present  rolume.  General  topics  mentioned 
in  the  volame  are  included  in  the  GeiMral  Index  to  this  edition.] 
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Agates ; — 

How  formed,  386 

Inlaid,  407  nr,  specimens  (E,  51*60),  5«4  

Involute,  69,  79  n.  S,  81,  84.     See  also  Fig.  SO  and  Plate  XI. 

Island^  4S8 

Jaaperinet  Fig.  19;  spedmem,  56  seq,;  (S.j  A.  46),  440;  ^D.  \. 
492 

Kunersdorf,  524 

Lake,  178,  241,  379,  424,  Plate  XIV, 
Black  baud  in,  382 
Specimens  (E.  31-40),  522;  (S,,  A.  51,  70),  443,  445 

Moas,  S76,  377,  427,  585,  557,  341 
Defined,  499 

Spedmens  (S.,  A.  52),  444;  (D.  23),  494;  (D.,  C.   3,  %^ 
500;  (E.  61-67),  5^5  "" 

Mural,  67,  77,  84,  210  ».  2,  Plate  X. 

Nested,  5B~^59,  6* 

Nodules,  examples  (K,   141->151),  477-479 

Orbicular,  specimens  (S.,  Q,  28,  A.  24,  41,  42)j  434,  436^  4i 
(No.  5) 

Pebbles,  177 

Scottish,  in  Edinburgh  Museum,  875  n*  1 

Segregate,  specimens  (E.  41-50),  523 

Specimeiia  (A.  14,  81  leq.),  401,  407  Kq.;  (C  20-24,  28^ 
(a,  F.  7,  8),  421,  422;  (D.  42-48),  502-503;  (S,,  A.  1-75),  4a 
given  to  Cork  High  School,  530;  given  to  White  la  tids  C 
528 

Spheroidal,  381;  specimens  (E*  10,  18,   19i  20),  520,  521 

Sulactite,  Figs,  25-27^  77-78;  (S.,  A,  70),  445,  478-503 

Stellar,  58,  209 

Tubular  (K   17),  521 

Typical  structure  of,  Fig,   I6 

Undulated,  372 

Violet  bands  of  jasper,  with  earthy  walls  in  centre  (D.  48),  50^ 

White,  49.     See  also  Chalcedony  and  Pebbles 
Alabaster,  172 

Alabaster,  irom  Venice,   IQS  and  n.  4 
Albite  (C  62,  6s,  65),  517 
Almond  in e,  420,  43 9 j  440,  445j  ei  passim 
"Almonds/'  i209-21O 

Alumina,  199,  414,  501;  specimens  {S.,  IV,  A,  1-5),  453 
Amazon -stone,  517 
Amethyst,   169,   186,  200,  564 

Arranged  separately  from  cjuartz,  418 

Colour,  511  ;  specimens  (D.   82,  83),  511 

Crystal,  536;  Plate  XX.,  Fig.  2 

In  coats  and  nests  (S.,  M.  9)?  434 

Mountain,   530 

Quartz,  Plate  VII,,  474;  crystallization,  S74 

Specimens  (S.,  M.  1-16),  484^35;  (D.  82,  83),  511 S  (C*  £5),  5 
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Amethystine  agmte,  55 

Nodules^  crystallisation^  42,  56 
Amianthus,  82,  475,  474,  505,  509 

CrysUls,  241 

Specimen  (C.  46),  517,  550 
Amygdalites,  588,  589 

Amygdaloidal,  215,  576,  581,  599,  400,  420,  525 
Anatase,  540 
Antimonite  (C.  122),  518 
Antimony,  454;    grey  sulphuret  of   (Antimonite),  specimens   (K.   55-57), 

462-465 
Antimony,  ore  of,  specimens  (C.  57,  58),  120,  121,  517,  518 
Aragonite,  405  n.,  410  n.,  464 
Arborescent,  202 
Argentiferous  lead-glance,  591 
Argentite,  462;  specimen  (K.  26),  461 
Arsenic,  464 
Asbestos  (C  45),  517 
Attgite  (C.  99),  ^18 
Avanturine-quarts  (A.  154),  412 

Barytes,  sulphate  of  (C.  112-115),  518 

BasalU,  235 

Bdellium,  169~170,  201,  564;  specimen  (S.,  20.  A.  1),  l75 

Belemnites,  546 

Bergmanite  (slaty  Grison),  590 

Beryl  :— 

Crystallization,  50,  485 

Specimen  (K.  192),  485 

White  and  green,  574 
Bischof,  G.,  Chemical  Geology,  45,  197,  207,  450  n.,  540  n. 
Black  silver  ore,  591 
Blend,  591 

Blood-stone,  512.     See  also  Haematite 
Botryoidal,  575  and  n.,  499 

Boumonite,  74;  specimens  (K.  58-40),  465  ¥ 

Bowerbank,  J.  S.,  on  the  silicification  of  sponges,  etc.,  208,  504 
Branched,  202 
Breccias,  57,  58,  44,  54,  215,  2l6,  588,  589,  590,  444 

Of  Momex,  xxxi. 

Of  the  limmat,  51 
"  Brecciate  "  or  "  broken  up  "  siliceous  formation,  452 ;  specimen  (S.,  A.  55), 

456  n.,  457 
Brecciation,  59,  492 

Incipient,  401 
Bromlite,  518 
Brookite,  540 

Cacholong,  49,  597 
Cairngorm,  557  n.,  574,  575 
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Calcite,  71,  7i,  462,  464,  et  pasmm 

Defined,  507  n. 

Prismatic  crystal Uzatlon  (K*   185)^  484 

Spedmens  (C   1I7),  518?  (K.   17U190),  48S-485 

Twin  (K,   186),  484 

When  Dpac^ue  and  semi-cry stalUne,  495 
Calcium^   1^9 
Carbon,   I99,  501 
Carl>onates  of  lead,  470 
Carbonates  of  metals,  468-470 
Carbuncle  in  heraldry,  182,  186 
Cargneule,  546,  547 
CaracUan,  tOO,   506 

Arranged  separately  from  agate,  418  and  fi»  2 

Defined,  499 

Specimen  (S„  J.  1,  2,  4-6),  4£S,  424 
Chabasile  {C.  108),  518 

Chalcedonic  agate  {D„  C   13},  500;  (K.  126,  147-149),  475,  478 
Chalcedonies  of  Auvergne  and  India,  537 
Chalcedony,  \L,  49,  50,  52,  200,  205,  39T 

Anomalous  forms,  538.     See  Hyalite 

Author's  specimens,  235 

Auvergne  stellar  and  guttate,  235,  238 

Capable  of  etystallization,  237  je^. ;  (S.,  H.  2-7)^  430j  431 

Colour  of,  541 

Containing  iron  (D.,  C.   1-12),  499,  500 

Cornish,  41,  508;  specimens  (D.  93-^100),  512-SlS 

Crystallization,  74  ^eq. ;  Plate  X. 

Defined,  47,  272,  499,  501,  535-^537  ^^^^    w 

Distinction  between  quartz  and,  503 

Flamboyant,   405  and  n,,  537 

Forms  of,  5S^ 

Forms  that  drop  and  flow^  49^ 

Icelandic  (D.  24,  27),  494 

In   horizontal  layers  (A,  30),  402 

"Mural,"  405,  450,  476 

On  amethyst,  330;  on  haematite,  380;  specimen  (E,  8),  520 

Opaque  (S.,  C.    18),  428 

Pearl,  seed  or  hail,  380 

Purple  (A.  S3,  34),  402,  403 

Specimens,  377|  378,  380 ;  (A.  30  seq,\  402  et  seq. ;  (S*,  C,  l-Si 
429  (K,  125-134),  475-476;  (C.  26,  27),  5l6;  (K  1-8, 
520-521 

Stalactites,  75  j  (S,,  C,  2,  15,  16,  28),  425,  428,  429 

Stalactites  in  Iceland,  376,  S77 

Structure,  47,  50 

Undulated  specimens  of,  3SS 

Wax  (dropped),  (S,,  H/S),  238,  430 

Wax  (sugar),  (S.,  H.  3,  4,  6),  238,  239,  *S0,  431,     Sec  ftka  k 

White  (D.,  a  14),  500 
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Chalk,  bKDded.  £14--^5 

Chalk,  Eaiiiidi.  lOT,  m  i|(lO 

Chalk  ci  AhbrriZk^  fttft  £m  (fL  C  «)»  Mf^ 

ChcrU  SS;  defined.  5M 

ChiaftinKtr  in  skte  id  Skaddaw,  W4 

Chkirite,  m^  51,  415-414^  4T«^  50$ :  (£^  l»\  «tf 

Choudtes  (C  ^7y  51  li 

Chraooate  of  lend  (£..  p*^  «T0 

CbiraoprtK,  defined,  4^5,  tflP 

Oar,  301  aad  K^  1T5;  fiibaftic  157 

CohaH-hlw,  51  f( 

ColnmfaBOB,  dOO 

Conchoidal,  4SS  «.  1,  M5,  455,  491.  5^4,  5»{ 

Cooactiony  42 

CongloBeTaltt,  t9-^l.  4S,  44 

Of  Eiahw  Lanadak,  S7T 

SidmoBtL  40^  440 
See  also  Piienxaa 
Copper,  lS»j  454.  466 

CaiiMBates  of,  t^wjilimnfc  (K.  S1-XI0%  4<i9-«T0 

Giw,  4^ 

Oxide  <<  71,  4:96;  cnbe  cmtak»  S52 

Ppifcei,  991,  465,  4«6»  4jif* 

Red  oside  of  {JSL  75-^0),  %6S 

Speeimens  (SL  15-lS),  460 

Snlpbovts  of,  4:96;  (C.  57-60%  465-466 
CoraUine,  26 
Crrstal,  169,  170,  dD4»  510 

As  Qrpe,  171,  564.    See  alw  Bdenim 

"Hvte-beak'^  of  Dnnpime,  d04  and  «.;(&,  Q.  1«\  4ftl 

Specimens  (A.  118  aeq.),  4lO-41f 
CrrsUDuatiim  (see  alK>  Figs.  SO-SSt)z — 

Modes  oC  211  a.  1.  485 

MoffbidlT  mtemmtod,  492 
See  also  Index  L 
Capreo-aFBBite,  Comidi  (K,\  470 
Cuprite,  241 ;  crptak,  209 
Cjckndal.  979«  520 


DACPHXxi  Ck^ttal  (D.  80%  510 

Daophine,  flnte^beak  qoarts,  82,  204;  (S.,  Q.  12%  492 

Dendritic,  51,  202,  976,  524 

Diamond: — 

"Colenso  Diamond"  in  the  British  Mnseni,  !▼. 

Cubic  OTstalsy  979 

How  fimnedy  471,  576 

In  henldij,  182,  187 

Reflects  all  the  colours  of  the  prim,  989 


Endogen  and  exogen,  58j  352j  378,  520.     bee  aUa  Agates 
Epitbte,  410  n. 


Fault,  "by  partition"  and  "by  divulsion,"  62;  crysUlline, 
FeUpar,  4! 3 

Crystal lization,  4^85 

Labrador  (S,)^  ^51 

Specimcna  (C.  31,  35,  64),  516,  517 
FiUforro,  410  n.,  520  ' 

Flamnieate,  5B5j  537 
Flint,  gl2,  376,  397 

Black,  block  of  (SJ^  ^10  ^  specimen  witb  bine  chalcedoi 

BranchiAtc  {A.  2^  399 

Brecciatcd,  37,  215;  (D.  41),  501 

Chalk  bands  and  fissures  IDj  212-213 

Colour,  534 

Defined,  46,  533-^34 

Foftsils  (Fig.   12,  13),  513 

Hollowa  in,  534 

KnoU,  534  ' 

Perfect  type  of,  380 

Producing  fire  when  struck  by  steel,  563  ^ 

Rolled,  206 

Specimens   (A,   1    s€q.%  399  *^f  (S.,    1.   Q.   11),   175; 
419-423;  (K.   122-124),  474-475;  (C  82-84),  518 

Veins  of,  215 

Violently  fractured,  211 
Flint   and    chalcedony,   specimens    illustrating  the   nature   a: 

(D,   1-30),  491-495 
FUnt^chalcedony,  380 ;  specimens  (A,  35-38,  50-53),  403,  4€ 

520 
Fluor,  71,  528 

CrysUls,  209,  i82  ^ 

Nodules,  crystallisation,  42 

Spar,    465,    508;    specimens    (C.    11^19),    516;    (K,    ; 
482 
17i*ii^^n»     inn 
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Galena,  465,  508;  specimens  (C.  39,  41,  128),  517,  518;  (K.  S7-8S),  46S 
Gangue,  defined,  57  and  n. 
Garnets,  210 

Account  of,  575-576 

How  formed,  386,  471 

Specimens  (C.  49,  50,  67),  517;  (K.  198,  194),  485 

Varieties  of,  576 
Geode,  chalcedonic  (A.  55,  59),  404,  405;  (E.  21),  521 
Geode  of  amethystine  quarts  (A.  69,  72,),  406 
''Geyserite,"  271 
"  Glandulites,"  389 
"GlobuUr,"  539 
Glucina,  199,  200 
"  Glutenites,"  888-390 
Gneiss,  287,  441,  546,  547,  552 

At  Chamouni,  572 

Cause  of  contortions  of,  384,  386 

Contorted,  372,  383,  384,  386 

Of  MonUnvert,  287,  546,  552 

Specimens,  883 ;  (E.  80),  526 
Gneissitic  schists,  rectilinear  and  coiled,  80 
Gold,  199,  441 

As  type  of  precious  metals,  171,  564 

Australian  (K.  4-6),  459 

CrysUlline  and  branched,  202;  (D.  36,  88,  89),  497 

Crystels,  352,  379,  498 

How  usually  found,  498 

In  heraldry,  182 

Mode  in  which  the  greatest  quantify  occurs,  495 

Never  found  in  chalcedony,  499 

Plastic  and  ductile,  157 

Sovereign,  l68  seq,^  563,  564 

Specimens  (K.  1-7),  458-459 ;  (D.  82,  84),  496 

Transylvanian,  459 ;  (D.  84,  39),  496,  497 

Various  kinds,  201 
Gold-dust,  498 
Granites,  238 

Composed  of  three  minerab,  485 

CrysUls  in,  72-74 

Grape,  143,  148 

Graphic,  specimen  (K.  200),  486 

Of  Glacier  of  Bionnassay,  l62 

Of  Jungfrau,  288 

Orbicuhu-,  of  Elba,  42;  (S.),  449 
Gravity,  53  and  ».,  6O-6I 
Greenstone,  Borrowdale,  367 
Greywack,  390 
Grison  (Bergmanite),  390 
Guttote,  237,  537,  538 

Defined,  48 
Gypsum,  547 


Hornblende  rock,  specimen  {S.)j  456 
Homstone,  381,  523 

Cornish,   Fig.  21,  72,  80 

Defined,   534 

Specimen,  383 ;  (E.  79)i  526 
Hyacinth,  in  heraldry,   182,   186 
Hyalite,  Fig.  9,  200,  376,  397 

Defined,  48,  538 

Specimens,  235  seq.;  (S.,  H.   I^-IO),  430-431 
Hydrophane,  383;  (D.  87)j^512;  (E.  77),  5^6 

Colours,  413 
Hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  74 
Hyperstein,  73 


Idocra3£  (C»  66),  517 

Igloite  (C,  96),  518 

Infiltration,  4£ 

Injection^  42  | 

Inlaid,  407  n.,  524 

IroOj  466  ] 

Black  or  magnetic  oxide,  448 

Brown  oxide — protoxide,  448 

Carbonate  of,  508;  (C   119)i  518 

Glance^  411  n.  2  .  ^ 

Micaceous,  specimens  (S.),  451 

Oxide  of,  74,  75,  199,  496,  499,  501,  503;  crystals,  433,  * 
(S.),  449-452 

Plumose  oxide  of,  specimens  (S.,  III.  P.   1-6),  451-45£ 

Pyrites,  423,  455,  481  ;  crystallization,  464;  specimens  {] 
463-465 

Quartzose  oxide  of,  deBned,  410 

Red  oxide — peroxide,  414,  448;  ipecimens  (K,  6l^^^ 

Silicate  of,  70  ^HH 

Sulphide  of,  74,  75  ^^^1 

Sulphurets  of,  463,  496,  499,  S08.     See  Iron  Pyrites 

Weight  of  cubes  of  oxides,  448 

Yellow  sulphuret  of,  specimens  {K.  41-55,  59),  463-46( 
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Jasper : — 

Brecciated  (D.  49),  504 

Colour  of,  541 

Conchoidal,  504 

Defined,  45-46,  501,  535 

Dipartite,  63-64 

Egyptian  (moss-jasper),  390;  specimens  (A.  15\  401 ;  (D.  50,  57),  504, 

505 
Formation  of,  476 

Green  (blood-stone),  (D.  91,  gi),  512 
In  heraldry,  182,  184 
Pisolitic  structure,  50,  51 
SegmenU  (Fig.  IS),  54 
Specimens,  56  seq.;  (A.   l6,   17,  24,  25,  32),  401,  402;   (S.,  J.   1-10), 

423-424 ;   (K.  136-140),  476-477 ;  given  to  Cork  Hiffh  School,  530 ; 

illustrating  its  nature  and  forms  (D.  41-60),  501-500 
Under  chalcedonic  action  (£.  58-60),  524 
Undulated,  specimens,  383;  (£.  78),  526 

White,  441-443,  446,  535 ;  (A.  9,  10),  400.     See  also  Heliotrope 
With  superimposed  chalcedony.  Fig.  13 

Knots  and  nuts,  209 
Kollanites,  390 
Kyanite  (C.  54),  517 

In  slate  of  St  Gothard,  284 

Labradorite,  62,  73,  413 
Lammation,  285,  287 
Lead,  199>  454 

Arseniate  (?)  (K.  95),  471 

Blue  sulphate  of;  (K.  96),  471 

Carbonates  of,  specimens  (K.  91-92),  470 

Chromate  of,  specimen  (K.  94),  470 

Grey  sulphuret  of,  specimens  (K.  27-32),  462 

Muriate  of,  specimen  (K.  9S),  470 
Lead  and  antimony,  grey  sulphuret  of,  specimens  (K.  38-40),  46S 
Lettsomite  (C.  97),  518 
Lime,  501  and  it. 

Lime,  carbonate  of,  441;  specimens  (K.  171),  482;  (C.  1-10),  516 
Limestone,  concretionary  ferruginous,  section  of,  Plate  V.  (Fig  1) 
Limonite,  52 
Linarite  (C.  Ill),  518 
Lithomarge  (C.  81),  518 
Ludlamite  (C.  95),  518 

Magnesia,  199i  414 
MaUchite,  272,  535 

Brecciated,  39,  40,  41  ;  Plate  V.  (Fig.  2) 

Specimens  (K.  81-89),  469-470;  (C  118),  518 


1 

Ml 


Mmlleable,  deHned,   157 
Mang&nese,  418,  46l!,  501 

Oxide,  400,  450,  475,  499 
ManganophylUte  (C  94),  5ia 
Marbles : — 

Brecciated,  3S 

CryttalliDC,  of  Tuscany,  57 S 

Micaceotifi,  SS7 

Veins  in,  7 1 
Maicasite  (K,  46),  464 
Melaphyre,  400 
Merlinstone*  5%9 
Metallic  mineralB,  458  i€q, 
Metals : — 

Native  (i.e.,  pui'e),  496 

Ores  of,  496 
Mica,  74,  464,  473,  530 

Crystallization,  435 

Specimcna  (C  4^-44,  53),  517;  (K,    197,  198),  485,  486 
"Miller"    (ie.,    Brooke    and    Miller's    edition    of    Phi  Hips'    Introdmi 

Mneralogi^),  S7f,  341,  355 
MiUetite,  410  nit. 

Mixed  erystalline  earthy  minerals  (K*  I9I-SOO),  485*4S€ 
Mocha  stonei,  51,  52,  202,  529 

Distinguished  from  moss  agate,  377 

Origin  of  name,  499 

Specimens  (Cork,  1),  530 1   (D,,  C.    1,  i^  6,   11,    12),  500;   (K  < 
525;  (K,   135),  476 
MoWse,  569 

Motasse  conglomeratei,  28 
Molasse-nagclfluhe  (pudding-stones),  37 
Molybdena,  454 
Moonstones,  413,  575 
Muriate  of  lead  (K,  93),  470 


NAn£LFLUB,  Northern,  56g 
Nagy-agite,  specimen  (K,  20),  460 

Nail-head  crjsUls,  483^  485 
Natrolite  (C  59,  6o\  517 
Nickel,  oxide  of,  499 
Notlules,  399,  400,  402,  477 
Noumcite  (C  98),  518 
''Niits/'  209,  403 


Oderstein,  agate  quarries  at,  64,  342,  382,  438 
Onyx,  71,  I69 

As  type,   171,  172,  564 

In  dress  of  Jewish  High  Priest,  178 

Natural  black  onyx  rare,  3S1 

On  breastplate  and  shield  of  knight,  179 
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Oolite,  S8,  572 

Opal,  169,  200,  S76,  397,  495,  564 

Australian,  382;   (S.,  O.  20),  430;  (D.  89,  90),  512;   (K  71-73),  525. 
And  see  Frontispiece 

Brazilian  rS.,  O.  5-12),  429;  (D.  86,  87),  512 

Colours  of,  383,  413 

Crystallisation,  48,  383 

Defined,  48,  537-538 

Hungarian,  538;  (S.,  O.  3,  4,  13),  429;  (D.  85,  88),  511,  512 

Specimens,  382-383;  (A.  27),  402;  (D.  84-90),  511-512;  (E.  71-77), 
525-526;  (S.,  O.  1-20),  429-430 

Wood  (C.  124),  518 
Orbicular : — 

Concretion,  401,  444  and  n. 

Granite,  42;  (S.,  Q.  28),  434;  (S.,  A.  24,  41,  42),  436,  439;  (S.,  III. 
A.  2),  449 

Jasper,  51,  54,  Fig.  13 
Oxide,  ''medial,"  6I,  76 
Oxides  of  metals,  466  seq. 

Pearls,  564 

In  heraldry,  182,  187 

Of  great  and  small  price,  195 
Pebble  :— 

Beds,  straightness  of,  107  seq. 

Defined,  399 

Rolled  (D.  18,  I9),  493 

Scotch,  373  seq.;  (S.,  A.  5-12),  435 

Specimens     (S.,    1.     A.     1),     l67    seq.,    563,     564;     (S^,    1.     A.     8), 
176 
See  also  Agate 
Phosphorus,  199 

Pierre-A-Bot,  or  Frog-stone,  228  and  n.  1 
Pisolite,  Carlsbad,  structure  of,  38,  40 
PisoHtic,  46,  49  and  n.  2,  51,  59;  Plate  V.  (Fig.  1) 
Plasma,  defined,  499 
Platinum,  200;  native  (S.),  451 
Plum-pudding  stone  (S.,  A.  58),  444  and  n.  3 
Porphyries,  233,  430 
Porphyritic  breccia,  389 
Porphyritic  crystals,  441 
Potash,  silicate  of,  540  it. 
Potassa,  199;  specimens  (S.,  V.  C  1-2),  453 
Poudingues,  30 
Prehnite  (C.  58),  517 
Protogine,  572 

Proustite,  specimens  (K.  21,  22),  46l 
Psammite,  496 
Pseyudomorph,  404 
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Pudding-atones,    388,    SB9,   390,    4f39f   4*6;    Kpedmens    (A,    SO,    SI),    401; 

(E.  49;  50),  5S3 
Pyrargyrite^  specimens  (K-  SS-25),  46 1 

Quartz,  45,  200,  376,  397 1  441,  464 
Amorphous  and  crystalliDe,  499 
Angles  measured  by  Des  Cloizeaux,  271  and  n. 
AsBocUted  with  native  metals,  495 
Ckliforaian  (D.  37,  40),  497,  498 
Capped,  82j   517 
Chaleedonic,  defined,  450 

Varieties  of;  576 
Colours  of,  S74,  413,  539-541 
CrysUls,  40,  74  ^f^.,  8S,  SOd,  4SS,  485,  50$,  508,  5Sg,  540-^41 ;  theif 

colour,  374;  specimens  (D.   72-80),  509-510 
Defined,  501,  506^507,  539-541 
Distinction  between  chalcedony  and,  503 
Fissured,  reflects  all  the  colours  of  the  pristn,  BBS,  413 
Foliated,  473 

From  Coniston  Eag,  S60  n.  l 
Grows  in  cavities,  47 1 
Hacke<^t,  defined,  473 

Never  purely  crystalUne  in  association  with  native  metals^  495 
Not  forming  globular  concretions,  499 
Opaque^  381  ;  ci7sta]s,  357 
Origin  of  name,  506 
Sheaf,  410  ».  5,  432;  defined,  47S 
Smoky,  357  «.,  374;  (C,  29^  30),  5l6 
Specimens,  528-529  J  (A   II9),  410,  413;  (C.  29,  30,  40,  69^80),  5l6, 

517^518;  (a  61-81),  506-510;  (K.  101,   150),  471^79;  (S.,  A,  21- 

23),  210,  436;  (S„  Q.   1-30),  431-434 
Given  to  Whitelands  College^  559 
Tabular,  46S ;  (K.   103,  104,  107,  IO9),  472 
Taper,  specimen  (K.  Ill),  473 
When  opaque  and  semi-crystalline,  495 
With  amianthus  (Cork,  10),  530 
Quartz    and    chalcedony,    specimens    illustrating    their    relation    to    native 

metals  and  common   metallic  ores  (D.  31-40),  495-498;   (C.   1-15), 

495-501 
Quartzite,  Idris,  specimens  (S.,  Q.  1-11),  455 
Quartz-rock,  New  Zealand  (D.  33),  496 
Quicksilver,  454,  466 

Rkniform,  46,  49,  375,  451,  499,  539 

Defined,  49  and  n.  3,  60 
Rock-crystel,  418,  447,  539,  540,  575;   specimens  (A.    116-132),  410-412, 

413;  (K.  102),  472 
Rose-fluors  in  British  Museum,  I  v. 
Rubble-stone,  390 


i 
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Rubellite,  specimen  (K.  195),  485 
Ruby,  511 

CrysUls,  241,  S52 

''Edwardes  Ruby"  in  British  Museum,  Iv. 

In  British  Crown,  194 

In  heraldry,  182,  183 

Mode  of  formation,  471 
Rudisten-kalk,  7  n.  3,  10,  573 
Ruble,  529 
Rutile,  474,  540 

Adcular,  specimens  (S.,  II.  A.  1-4),  447 

Crystals,  241,  411 


Salt,  71 

Salts  of  metols,  469  n.,  470-471 

Sandstone,  388 

(Cuckfield),  213-214 

Molasse,  near  Lucerne,  577-578 

Siliceous,  389-390 
Sappare,  517,  575 
Sapphire,  176,  511 

In  heraldry,  182,  184 
Sard,  Indian,  60,  424 
Sardius,  506 
Scallop  "Stylites,"  513 
Secretion,  42 

Segregation,  38,  40,  44,  57,  63,  382,  441,  486,  525 
Selenite,  518 
Septaria,  46 
Serpula,  401 
Silica,  43,  58,  71,  199 

"  Almonds  "  and  "  knote,"  209 

''Artificial  forms  of,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  Agates,  Chaloo- 
donies,"  etc.,  by  £.  A.  Pankhurst  and  J.  FAnsoDi  378 
Specimens  from,  379  '^q* 

Chemistiy  of,  83  it. 

Ci^stalline  (K.  1-20),  471-474 

Distinctions  of  form  in,  373  seq. 

Fluent  and  gelatinous  slates  of,  70 

Grammar  of,  533-541 

In  lavas,  233  seq. 

Native  (A.  1-134)^  399-412 

Oxide  of,  447 

Semi-crystalline,  five  types,  45  seq. 

Specimens,  381-382;  of  native  (A.  1-134),  399-412 

Stellar,  specimens,  267  seq. ;  Plate  XIV. 
Siliceous  minerals: — 

Colours  of,  541 

Used  in  jeweller's  work  (D.  81-100),  510-513 


Silver,  175,  199,  S41,  454,  4.66 

Crystals,  379,  ^98 

Grey  iulphuret  of,  specimen  (K.  26),  4^1 

In  heraldiy,  182,  186 

Red  sulphurets  of,  specimens  (K,  21-25),  46l 

Specimens  (K.  S-12),  4-59 
Sktes  ;— 

C&usey  Pike,  257,  258  ^ 

Cleavage  of,  28£  leq. 

Lamination  of,  28S 

Met&morphic,  28+ 

Purplcj  288;  Plate  XVI, 

Skiddaw,  257  seq.,  279,  284,  S67  I  quarrjable,  284 
Soda,  199 

Sorby,  H.  C.J  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  crystals,  SQ7,  286,  354 
Spatangen-kalk,   10 
Sphene  (C,  105*107),  518 
Spheroidal,  60,  375 
SpherulJtes,  268 
Spun  forms  of  minerals,  202 
Stalactites,  52,  380,  381,  499 
Stalagmite,  205 
Stilbite,  410  n,  5 
StoneSj  lecture  on,  $63—565 
Strontia,  200 

Sulphur,   199;  specimens  (S.,  XIL  B.   1-4),  454 
Sulphurets  of  metals,  46 1  seq,  * 

Talc  (C.   100,  101),  518  fc-  ^ 

Tantalitc  (C.  110),  518 
Tellurium,  199,  200,  454 

Destructive  of  crystalline  power,  496 

Specimens  (K.  19,  20),  460 
Terebratula,  513 
Thompsonite  (C.  57),  517 
Tin,  199 
Titanium,  540 

Oxide  of,  199,  447,  473,  496;  specimens  (S.,  II.  A.  1-4),  447 
Topaz : — 

In  heraldry,  182 

How  imbedded,  474 

Specimen  (K.  196),  485 
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